BENTLEY’S MISCELLANY. 


LONDON, PARIS, AND NEW YORK. 


Sranpine in the City Hall, New York, and drawing from that point 
a circle whose radius shall be three miles, we embrace a population of 
three-quarters of a million. We say this at the outset, by way of 
securing respect for our theme. 

New York is a mere Jonah’s gourd or Jack the Giant-killer’s bean- 
stalk compared with London. London was London when St. Paul was 
a prisoner in Rome, ten years before the destruction of Jerusalem. 
Sixteen hundred years afterwards, when New York was but just named, 
London lost some seventy thousand inhabitants by the plague, and more 
than thirteen thousand houses by the Great Fire, and hardly missed them. 

Before this period, however, the little Dutch town of Niew Amster- 
dam, called by the aborigines Manahatta, or Manhattan, had com- 
menced a dozing existence, under the government of Walter the Doubter 
and Peter the Headstrong, celebrated by that great chronicler, Diedrich 
Knickerbocker. Some consider this a mythic period, and class the 
legends of Wilhelmus Van Kieft’s wisdom, and Peter Stuyvesant’s valour, 
with the stories of Romulus and Remus, and the Horatii and Curiatii. 
But to cast any doubt upon a historian like Knickerbocker—the Grote 
of colonial history—at once minute and philosophical, just and enthu- 
siastic—is surely unwise. His picture of the portly burghers of Niew 
Amsterdam, their habits and manners, pursuits, politics, and laws, is 
verified by the impress left on their descendants. All the foreign 
floods that have swept over the city have not been able to wash out the 
footsteps of the original settlers ; and Walter the Doubter and Peter the 
Headstrong still figure, it is said, in the assembly of the City 
Fathers, though the voluminous nether habiliments, which characterized 
them of old, have dwindled to the modern pantaloon. 

Casting our eyes backward for a moment, let us imagine the condi- 
tion of things before English innovation had interfered with the quiet 
current of Dutch ideas in the metropolis of the West. “ The modern 
spectator,” says our historian, “ who wanders through the streets of this 
populous city, can scarcely form an idea of their appearance in the pri- 
mitive days of the Doubter. The grass grew quietly in the highways ; 
bleating sheep and frolicsome calves sported about that verdant ridge 
where now the Broadway loungers take their morning stroll. The 
cunning fox or ravenous wolf skulked in the woods where now are to 
be seen the dens of the righteous fraternity of money-brokers. The 
houses of the higher class were generally constructed of wood, except- 
ing the gable end, which was of small black and yellow Dutch bricks, 
and always faced the street. The house was always furnished with 
abundance of large doors and small windows on every floor; the date 
of its erection was curiously designated by iron figures on the front, and 
on the top of the roof was perched a fierce little weathercock, to let 
the family know which way the wind blew. The front door was never 
opened, except on marriages, funerals, New Year's days, the festival of 
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St. Nicholas, or some such great occasion * * *. A passion for 
cleanliness was the leading principle in domestic economy. The whole 
house was constantly in a state of inundation, under the discipline of ‘mops 
and brooms, and scrubbing-brushes ; and the good housewives of that 
day were a kind of amphibious animal, delighting exceedingly to be 
dabbling in water; insomuch, that many of them grew to have webbed 
fingers like a duck. In those happy days a well-regulated family 
always rose with the dawn, dined at eleven, and went to bed at sun- 
down. Fashionable parties were confined to the higher class, or 
noblesse ; that is to say, such as kept their own cows or drove their own 
waggons. ‘The company commonly assembled at three o'clock, and 
went away about six; unless it was winter-time, when the fashionable 
hours were a little earlier, that the ladies might get home before dark. 
At these tea-parties the utmost propriety and dignity of deportment 
prevailed. No flirting or coquetting ; no gambling of old ladies, nor 
chattering and romping of young ones; no self-satisfied strutting of 
wealthy gentlemen with their brains in their pockets,” &c. 

Speaking further of the ladies, Mr. Knickerbocker says: “ Their 
hair, untortured by the abominations of art, was scrupulously po- 
matumed back from their foreheads with a candle, and covered with a 
little cap of quilted calico. Their petticoats of linsey-woolsey, were 
striped with a variety of gorgeous dyes, and all of their own manufac- 
ture. These were the honest days, in which every woman stayed at 
home, read the Bible and wore pockets, and that too of a goodly size, 
fashioned with patch-work of many curious devices, and ostentatiously 
worn on the outside. Every good housewife made the clothes of her 
husband and family,” &c. 

Such and so homely was the germ of the present goodly town that 
sits, like a queen, throned between two mighty streams, with a magni- 
ficent bay at her feet. Marks of her Dutch origin were numerous a few 
years since, and are still to be found, though sparely. Of the national 
customs enumerated and described by the veracious Diedrich, we find 
at the present day but few. The last of the gable-fronted houses, with 
curious steps in the brickwork on the sides of the peak, disappeared 
some years since. Calves never frisk in Broadway now, though they 
sometimes pass through it tied in carts, in defiance of humanity and 


decency. The year of building is no longer written in iron on the 
fronts of the houses, for 


“ Panting Time toils after us in vain,” 


and chronology is out of date. Large doors have now large windows 
to keep them company, and weather-cocks are rendered unnecessary by 
the arrival of vessels from some part of the earth with every wind that 
blows. The front door is now opened to everybody but the master of 
the house, who goes out of it in the morning not to see it again till 
evening. The practice of daily inundation is now nearly limited to the 
street, since Kidderminster, Brussels, and Wilton, conspire to cover 
every inch of floor ; but the annual house-cleaning is still in full vogue, 
and no amount of slop, discomfort, destruction, and self-sacrifice, is 
considered too great in the accomplishment of this civic festival. As to 
rising with the dawn, the citizen of to-day considers breakfast-time day- 
break ; and the dinner-hour is as various as the fluctuations of business 
and pleasure. ‘ Fashionable society” has, at present, no very decided 
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limits, as few of the inhabitants keep a cow, and many of the highest 
pretenders to Jon fon do not drive their own waggons—getting home 
before dark! New York ladies make a point of getting home before light ; 
and if they assemble at three o'clock it is for a dejetiner, or a matinée 
dansante. As for Mr. Knickerbocker’s further characterization of the 
genteel manners of the olden time, it would be unhandsome in us to 
pursue our counter-picture ; but this we will say, in mere justice, and 
all joking aside, that there are no gambling ladies in New York, either 
young or old. 

Thinking of New York in her early life, we were about to say that 
from 1614 to 1674 she was a mere shuttlecock between the Dutch and 
English; but the recollection that neither of the contending parties 
ever tossed her towards the other, spoiled our figure, and we find her 
more like the unfortunate baby whom it took all Solomon’s wisdom to 
save from utter destruction between rival mothers. ‘The Dutch cer- 
tainly had the prior claim; but that circumstance, though something in 
a case of maternity, seems far from conclusive in the matter of adop- 
tion. The little Dutch city had accumulated a thousand inhabitants, 
and wrenched from the home-government leave to govern itself by the 
aid of a schout, burgomasters, and schepens, when King Charles IL., of 
pious memory, coolly gave a grant of the entire province to his brother 
James, Duke of York, who forthwith proved his right (that of the 
strongest), and put an English governor in place of Peter Stuyvesant, 
called by Knickerbocker, “a tough, valiant, sturdy, weather-beaten, 
mettlesome, obstinate, leathern-sided, lion-hearted, generous-spirited, old 
governor,” who nearly burst with rage when obliged to sign the capitu- 
lation, and who finished by dying of sheer mortification on hearing that 
the combined English and French fleets had beaten the Dutch under 
De Ruyter. Nine years after, the tables were turned, and Dutch rule 
once more brought in sour-krout and oly-koeks; but, in 1674, New 
York became English by treaty, and so remained until November, 1783. 

Since that epoch, although growth and prosperity have been the 
general rule, yet the island city has had her ups and downs, by means 
of fire, pestilence, war, embargo, mobs, &c., quite enough to stimulate 
the energy of her sons and ripen the wisdom of her councils. In 1825 
the completion of the Erie Canal, which united the Atlantic with the 
great lakes, gave a prodigious impulse to trade. In 1832 came the 
cholera, threatening utter desolation; and in 1835 a fire, which con- 
sumed property worth twenty millions of dollars. Yet, in 1842, the 
Great Aqueduct was finished, at a cost of thirteen million dollars. 
Thus much premised, let us look at New York of to-day, 

‘* She has no time 
To looken backe, her eyne be fixed before.” 

In describing American towns, if we would make our picture a like- 

ness, we must 

“ Catch, ere she change, the Cynthia of the minute.” 
The New York of 1851 resembles her of fifty years ago scarcely more 
than the West End of London resembles Birmingham or Bristol. In 
1800, one might easily believe the old story, that the streets were origi- 
nally laid out by the cows, as they went out to pasture and returned at 
evening. Streets running in all sorts of curves, crossed each other at 
all conceivable angles, making a maze without a plan, through which 
strangers needed to drop beans, like the children in the fairy-tale, to 
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avoid being wholly lost. Fortunately, the city is not very wide, so that 
Broadway, which always ran lengthwise through the centre, has served 
as a tolerable clue from the beginning. Great sacrifices have been 
made for the sake of regularity, and there is now a tolerable degree of 
it, even in the old, or south part of the city, cross streets running from 
Broadway to either river with an approach to parallelism, In the early 
time, the town presented no bad resemblance in shape to the pheno- 
menon called a “ mackerel sky,” Broadway representing the spine, and 
the streets running to either river the ribs, while northward and south- 
ward was a tapering off ; on the south, where the Battery juts into the 
bay, and on the north, where the uppermost houses gradually narrowed 
till Broadway came to an end, with few buildings on either side of it. 
But in these later days, when Knickerbocker limits no longer confine 
the heteregeneous thousands that have pushed the old race from their 
stools, sixteen great avenues, each a hundred feet wide, run parallel 
with Broadway and the rivers, cut at right angles by wide streets, lined 
with costly dwellings, churches, schools, and other edifices. As is 
usual in great commercial towns, the lowest portion of the population 
haunt the neighbourhood of the wharfs; and, in New York, the eastern 
side of the city in particular attracts this class. But, perhaps, no city 
of the size has fewer streets of squalid poverty, although the encourage- 
ment given to immigration is such, that there must necessarily be 
great numbers of wretched immigrants who have neither the will nor 
the power to live by honest industry. It is in truth for this class of 
persons that hospitals and penitentiaries are here built, foreigners 
supplying at least nine-tenths of the inmates of those institutions, in 
New York. 

As to clean and healthy streets, the upper and newer part of the city 
has, of course, the advantage. It is laid out with special attention to 
drainage, for which the ridged shape of the ground affords great facility ; 
the island on which New York is built being highest in the middle, and 
sloping off, east and west, towards the Hudson and East Rivers. 

Manhattan Island is about fourteen miles long, with an average breadth 
of one mile and a half, the greatest width being two and a half miles. 
At the southerly point of the island, where the Hudson unites with the 
strait called the East River, lies one of the finest harbours in the world, 
affording anchorage for ships of the largest size, and surrounded by 
cultivated land and elegant residences. Several fortified islands diversify 
this bay, and numerous forts occupy the points and headlands on either side. 
The general appearance of the bay is that of great beauty, of the milder sort. 
The shores are rather low, but finely wooded, and the approach to the city 
from the ocean very striking. The battery, a promenade covered with 
fine old trees, offers a rural front, but the forests of masts stretching far 
up either river attract the stranger’s attention much more forcibly. The 
coup d’wil is here magnificent. Brooklyn, on Long Island, a large city, 
whose white columned streets gleam along the heights, giving a palatial 
grandeur to the view, is just opposite New York, on the south-east, and 
divided from it by so narrow a strait that it appears more truly to be a 
part of it than the Surrey side of the Thames to belong to London, 
although the rush of commerce forbids bridges. On the west side, the 
banks of the Hudson are lined with towns, an outcrop of the central 
metropolis. 

Entering the city from any quarter, we are sure to find ourselves in 
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Broadway, long the pride of the inhabitants, though its glories are rather 
traditional than actual, as compared with the greatest thoroughfares of 
commerce in older cities. It extends, eighty feet in width, two miles 
and a half in a straight line, northward from the battery; and then, 
making a slight deflection at Union Park, runs on, ad infinitum, though 
it is at present but sparely built after another mile or so. Nearly all 
the best shops in the retail trade are in this street, some of them com- 
parable to the richest of London and Paris, and the whole affording 
means for every device of elegant decoration and boundless expenditure. 
Residences here are comparatively few, especially in the lower part, the 
din of business and the ceaseless thunder of omnibuses having driven 
far away every family that has the liberty of choice. Many churches 
still exist in Broadway, which, on Sunday, is as quiet as any other street. 
Other architectural decorations there are few. The City Hall, a costly 
building of white marble, too long and low to make a dignified appear- 
ance, but standing in a well-wooded park, of some eleven or twelve acres 
in extent, has a certain beauty, especially when seen gleaming through 
the spray of a fountain, which sends up a tall jet at some distance in 
front of the building. Farther on is a Hospital, of rather ancient date 
for this fresh western world—built in 1775, and now surrounded by 
venerable trees, and clothed in the richest ivy. After this, scarcely a 
break in the line of dazzling shops, until we reach the vicinity of Union 
Square, a pretty oval park, with a noble fountain in the midst, and lofty 
and handsome houses all round, situated on perhaps the highest ground 
on this part of the island. Half a mile beyond is Madison Square, a 
green expanse, about which wealthy citizens are now building elegant resi- 
dences of brown free-stone, with some attempt at architectural display. 
Near this, still northward, is the lower or distributing reservoir of the 
Croton aqueduct, standing on high ground, and looking something like a 
fortress—no great ornament, perhaps, but an object of much interest. 

Fifth Avenue, on the west of Broadway, stretching north from Wash- 
ington Square—an enclosure of about ten acres, well planted with elms 
and maples—is the Belgravia of New York—in the estimation of those 
who inhabit it; a paradise of marble, upholstery and cabinet-work, at 
least ; not much dignified, as yet, by works of high art, though the region 
boasts a few specimens, ancient and modern; but in luxury and extrava- 
gance emulating the repudiated aristocracy of the old world. This is, 
and is to be, a street of palaces and churches throughout its whole 
extent, always provided that the changeful current of Fashion do not set 
in some other direction too soon, carrying with it all the millionaires 
that are yet to arise within the century. In that event, the costly man- 
sions of Fifth Avenue will inevitably become hotels and boarding- houses, 
—a reverse which so many grandly intended houses of elder New York 
have already experienced. 

The distinction of East and West is as marked in New York as in 
London, though for different reasons. In London, the prevalence of 
westerly winds drives the surge waves of coal-smoke eastward, blacken- 
ing everything; in New York the western part of the town is cleaner, 
because newer and built on a better plan. Broadway is the dividing 
line ; and it is a violent strain on one’s standing in fashionable life to 
live eastward of it, below Union Square, even in the most expensive 
style. But the eastward world has its own great thoroughfare, wider 
than Broadway, though not as long, running nearly parallel with the 
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main artery of the grander world. The Bowery—so called when it was 
the high road leading through the public farms or Bowweries—is a sort 
of exaggerated Bishopsgate-street and Shoreditch united ; more trades 
and callings, more articles offered for sale in the open air, more noise, 
more people, and at least as much natural, undisguised, vulgar life. A 
railway for horse-carriages passes through it, and hundreds of omnibuses 
and stage-coaches, not to speak of carts and country wagons without 
number. A “rowdy” theatre or two, a hay-market, great clothing- 
shops, and livery-stables, a riding-school, an anatomical museum—such 
are its ornaments. Not a church countenances its entire length, nor 
any other public building aiming at elegance or dignity. The goods 
displayed in the windows are of secondary quality, at best; and the 
people who throng the pavements are people who want second-rate 
articles. Yet the Bowery is worth walking through by the stranger, 
little as it is known or valued by the native citizen, whose lot has been 
cast in choicer neighbourhood. The common pulse of humanity beats 
audibly and visibly there, wrapt in no cloak of convention or pseudo- 
refinement. ‘The fundamental business of life is carried on there as 
being confessedly the main business; not, as in Broadway, as if it were 
a thing to be huddled into a corner to make way for the carved work 
and gilding, the drapery and colour of the great panorama. There is 
another reason why the Bowery has a claim on our attention. Strange 
as it may seem, it is from the people who haunt the Bowery that the 
United States take their character abroad. Foreigners insist upon con- 
sidering the “ Bowery b’hoys,”—a class at once an enigma and a terror 
to the greater portion of their fellow-citizens,—as distinctive specimens 
of Americanism, much to the horror of their more fastidious country- 
men. This we think a great mistake, though truly there are worse 
people in the world than the “ Bowery b’hoys,” who are noted for a sort 
of Lonhommie, in the midst of all their coarseness. 

As to parks and public promenades, New York is lamentably deficient 
—the whole space thus appropriated being hardly more than eighty acres, 
for the refreshment of a population which will soon cease to be counted 
by hundreds of thousands. “ Eight million dollars worth of land,” say 
the city fathers, “is as much as we can afford!” The penurious estimate 
which has resulted in this miserable deficiency has been long and ably 
combated by patriotic and clear-headed citizens, but their influence has 
as yet proved wholly unavailing. Public mectings have been now and 
then held, with a view of exciting a general interest in this important 
matter, but they invariably end in fruitless resolutions. The island still 
affords good sites for public gardens, but there is scarce a gleam of hope 
that any of them will be reserved. The few breathing spaces that now 
exist are thronged, and by the very people who most need them—chil- 
dren and labouring people. The vicinity of the fountains is full of 
loiterers, quietly watching the play of the bright water, and growing, we 
may hope, milder and better by the gentle influence. At certain hours 
of the day whole troops of merry children, with their attendants, make 
the walks alive and resounding. The hoop, the ball, the velocipede, the 
skipping-rope, rejoice the grass and sunshine, and the eyes of the 
thoughtful spectator, who sees health in every bounding motion, and 
hears joy in every tiny shout. It is strange that the citizens do not, one 
and all, cry aloud for the easy and happy open-air extension of their 
too often crowded homes. London is the world’s example in this thing, 
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A park suited to riding and driving is especially needed because of 
the wretched pavement which still disgraces the greater portion of New 
York. The first thing that strikes an American returning from Europe 
is the inferiority of the pavements of the Atlantic cities; and New 
York, in particular, is, in this respect, hardly a whit before the far- 
famed corduroy roads of the wild West. In 1846 a great improvement 
was begun, called, after the inventor, the Russ pavement, and thus far 
seeming to meet all the difficulties of the case, including the severe 
frosts and sudden changes of the climate. The plan is, however, so 
expensive that it will probably be long before it is fully adopted. It 
requires square blocks of stone, about ten inches in depth, laid diagonally 
with the wheel-track, and resting on a substructure of concrete, which 
again rests upon a foundation of granite chips, the whole forming a 
consolidated mass, eighteen inches thick, so arranged as to be lifted in 
sections to afford access to the gas and water pipes. This has been 
largely tried in Broadway, and has stood the test for six years. 

Foreigners are apt to complain, not only, as they justly may, of the 
bad pavements of New York, but, somewhat unreasonably, of the ob- 
structions in the street, caused by incessant building, laying pipes, &c. 
They say, “ Will the city never be finished?” Not very soon, we 
think. It is difficult to do in fifty years, the work of five hundred, 
without a good deal of bustle and inconvenience. Rapid growth in 
population and wealth necessitates continual improvement in accommo- 
dation. We may, indeed, be allowed to fret a little, when the street is 
for weeks or months encumbered by the building materials of a mer- 
chant, who sees fit to pull down a very good house in order to erect one 
that shall cost a quarter of a million, merely because his neighbour 
has contrived to outshine him in that particular. But when sewers and 
gas, and Croton water are in question, we must not grumble. These 
great public blessings are spreading into every quarter, carrying 
health and decency with them. The great sewers are arched canals of 
hard brick, from three to nine feet in diameter, and laid in mortar in 
the most durable manner. Above them are the gas-pipes, an immense 
network ; and nearly on a level with these last are the huge veins and 
arteries, by means of which the Croton supplies life and health to the 
inhabitants, once half-poisoned by water, which shared every salt that 
enters into the subsoil of a great city. Analysis shows the Croton water to 
be of great purity,—holding in solution the salts of lime and magnesia in 
proportions hardly appreciable, only about two and eight-tenths of a grain 
to the gallon. The river springs from granitic hills, and flows through 
a clear upland region, free from marsh, and covered with grazing farms. 

When the Aqueduct was undertaken, New York numbered but two 
hundred and eighty thousand inhabitants, so that the supply provided 
was a magnificent gift to the future. The work was completed within 
five years, years of great commercial difficulty; and what is more 
remarkable, the whole cost came zithin the estimate of the chief 
engineer. The abundance of water may be guessed from the fact that 
two of the city fountains throw away more water than would suffice for 
the consumption of a large city. ‘The solidity of the structure is such 
that none but slight repair can be needed for centuries to come.* 

* Among the causes of decay in the Roman aqueducts, was the strong concre- 


tion formed on the bottom and sides by matter deposited by the water. No such 
deposit is made by the water of the Croton. 
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This great work was opened, with appropriate ceremonies, and a 
splendid civic festival, on the 14th of October, 1842. The British 
consul, in accepting the invitation of the Common Council, to assist at 
this festival, justly remarked, “Tyrants have left monuments which 
call for admiration, but no similar work of a free people, for magnitude 
and utility, equals this great enterprise.” Public feeling was =~ 
warm on this occasion. Of the procession of the trades, &c., whic 
was three hours passing a given point, an enthusiastic citizen declared 
in print, that he “ watched and scrutinized it closely, and could discover 
neither a drunkard nor a fool from first to last.” It might be a difficult 
matter to decide on the moral and intellectual condition of the indi- 
viduals composing such a procession, but we may concede that drunkards 
and fools are not the persons most likely to join in rejoicing for the 
introduction of pure water without stint or measure. 

The Great Aqueduct is forty-one miles in length, commencing with a 
dam across the Croton river, six miles above its mouth. This raises 
the water one hundred and sixty-six feet above tide level, forming a lake 
or reservoir of four hundred acres in extent, containing five hundred 
million gallons, above the level that would allow the Aqueduct to dis- 
charge thirty-five million gallons per day. From the Croton Dam to 
Harlem River, something less than thirty-three miles, the Aqueduct is 
an uninterrupted conduit of hydraulic masonry, of stone and brick; the 
greatest interior width, seven feet five inches ; the greatest height, eight 
feet five inches; the floor an inverted arch, The commissioners and 
chief engineers passed through its whole length on foot, as soon as it 
was completed ; and, when the water was admitted, traversed it again 
in a boat built for the purpose. It crosses the Harlem River by a 
bridge of stone, fourteen hundred and fifty feet long, and one hundred 
and fourteen feet above high-water mark. At the Receiving Reservoir 
forty miles from the Dam, the masonry gives place to iron pipes, through 
which the water is conveyed two miles further, to the distributing reser- 
voir, from which point it runs, by means of several hundred miles of 
pipes, to every corner of the city. On the line of the Aqueduct are 
one hundred and fourteen culverts, and sixteen tunnels, and ventilators 
occur at the distance of one mile apart throughout the route. The 
Receiving Reservoir covers thirty-five acres, and contains one hundred 
and fifty million imperial gallons. The Distributing Reservoir has 
walls forty-nine feet in height, and contains twenty million gallons. 
The supply to each citizen is at present almost unlimited, and afforded at 
a very moderate annual rate. The managers complain to the Common 
Council of the enormous waste during the summer, when “ sixty im- 
perial gallons each twenty-four hours to every inhabitant,” are delivered. 
But even at this enormous rate the quantity is ample, and it can be in- 
creased at will by new reservoirs. No decent house is now constructed 
without a bath, an advantage to the health and comfort of the city, 
hardly to be overrated. Fountains adorn almost all the public places 
of any importance, and although in few instances as yet dignified by 
sculpture, these tastes and glimpses of Nature are in themselves invalu- 
able, offering to the people at large a continual reminder of beauty, 
tranquillity, and innocent pleasure in the open air. There remains yet 
to be added those public vats for the use of poor women in washing, 
that may be found in so many European towns. 

The facilities afforded by this abundance of water for the extinguish- 
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ment of fires, are such as can hardly be over-rated. We have no space 
for details on this point, nor does it need. It will easily appear that 
with an unlimited supply of water, and plenty of fire-plugs, a few mo- 
ments suffice to bring into action whatever is needed in case of confla- 
gration—a glorious contrast to the tardy succour of former days, when 
water was laboriously pumped from the rivers on either side the city, 
and conveyed by means of hose to the scene of danger. The perfection 
of the London Fire Brigade is yet to be accomplished for New York ; 
but promptness, or rather zeal of service, distinguishes the corps of 
firemen, who make their business a passion, and the perfection of 
their instruments their pride and glory. They receive no remuneration 
except exemption from military and jury duty. 

After these few words on the supply of pure and life-preserving 
water, we may turn, by no very violent transition, to the facilities extended 
by New York to her children in the matter of education,—a point on 
which she is naturally and justly somewhat vain-glorious. The whole 
number of public, and absolutely free-schools, is one hundred and ninety- 
nine; embracing fifteen schools for the instruction of coloured 
children. More than one hundred thousand scholars attend in the 
course of the year; though the average for each day is something 
less than forty thousand. All is gratuitous at these schools—instruc- 
tion, books, stationary, washing-apparatus, fuel, &c. Besides these, 
there are fifteen evening schools, for those who cannot avail themselves 
of the other public schools, and whose only leisure time is after the close 
of the labours of the day. The ages of the scholars in these schools 
vary from twelve to forty-five years. 

This magnificent offer of instruction by the city to her children is 
confined to no class, country, sect or fortune. very child, without 
exception, is received, taught, and furnished with all the requisites 
for a good school education. Not content with this, a free academy 
for the classics, modern languages, natural sciences, and drawing, was 
established in 1848, with fourteen professors, and proper appliances, 
including a handsome and commodious building. This academy receives 
male pupils from the common schools, after due examination; and 
retains them for a four years’ course, or longer, if desirable. It is 
contemplated to establish a free high school for females, on a cor- 
responding plan. 

It is not to be supposed that the benefit of the public school system is 
shared only by the necessitous. The children of respectable citizens, 
of the plainer sort, make up a large part of the attendance. It is 
computed that only about twenty thousand children of both sexes are 
found in private schools. There are many free schools of private 
charity, some of which receive by law a certain share of public money, 
as the school of the House of Refuge, various orphan asylums, &c., 
including, in all, about three thousand five hundred children. The 
Roman Catholics have some free schools of their own, but most Roman 
Catholic children are educated at the public schools. The prodigious 
amount of immigration (on the day on which we write, we happen to 
know that the number of steerage passengers arrived in the city is 
seventeen hundred and seventy-nine, and, on another, within a week, 
three thousand)—makes this provision for education doubly important; 
since a large portion of the hordes thus emptied on these hospitable shores 
are entirely unable to pay anything for the instruction of their children. 
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This fact gives added lustre to the no less munificent provision by 
the city for the gratuitous care of the sick and indigent—a care almost , 
monopolized by foreigners, because comparatively few Americans are 
in a condition to need it. All accidental cases are provided for at the 
New York Hospital; the attendant physicians and surgeons of which, 
selected from the most eminent of the profession, give their services 
without pecuniary remuneration. A branch of this institution is the 
Bloomingdale Asylum for the Insane. The New York Dispensary 
provides some thirty thousand patients annually with advice, medicines, 
and vaccination gratis. The Almshouse Department maintains five 
establishments, which, together, support about seven thousand persons, 
and afford weekly aid to some three thousand others. The Nursery 
Branch of this department maintains and instructs more than a thou- 
sand children of paupers and convicts. The Institution for the care of 
deaf mutes, has about two hundred and fifty pupils, of whom one 
hundred and sixty are supported at the expense of the State. The 
Asylum for the Blind, originally established by a few members of the 
Society of Friends, has about one hundred and fifty pupils. Besides 
these, private charity has opened refuges for almost every form of 
human misery and destitution, so that it may safely be said that no one 
of any age, sex, nation, or character need suffer, in New York, for lack 
of Christian kindness in its ordinary manifestations. Among these 
beneficent offers of relief and aid, we may mention one in particular, 
whose worth is not as fully appreciated by the public as that of some 
others, though none is more needed. The Prison Association takes 
care of the interests of accused persons, whose poverty and ignorance 
make them the easy prey of the designing and heartless; attends to 
them while in prison, and, after their release, holds out the helping hand, 
and provides relief, occupation, and countenance for all those who are 
willing to reform. A house with matrons is provided for discharged 
female convicts, who are instructed and initiated into various modes of 
employment until they have had time to prove themselves fit to be re- 
commended to places. The success of this most benign and difficult 
charity has been very encouraging. 

It would be vain to attempt, in this desultory sketch, any account of 
the means of morals and religion in New York. In these respects she 
differs but little from English commercial towns. The number of places 
of worship is something under three hundred, and each form of religious 
benevolence has its appropriate society, as elsewhere. Sabbath Schools 
are very popular, and attended by the children of the first citizens. An 
immense number of persons are associated as Sons and Daughters of 
Temperance, who present a strong front against that vice which turns 
the wise man into a fool. But as there is nothing distinctive in these 
and similar associations, we pass them by. A puritan tone of manners 
prevails ; that is to say, with the mass of the well-to-do citizens, puritan ’ 
manners are the beau-ideal of propriety and safety. Yet New York is 
fast assuming a cosmopolitan tone which will make it difficult, before 
very long, to speak of any particular style of manners as prevailing. 
Representatives of every nation, and tongue, and kindred, and people, 
meeting on a footing of perfect-equality of political advantages, must in 
time produce a social state, differing in some important particulars from 
any that the world has yet seen. ‘The population of New York will, at 
the past rate of increase, be in ten years greater than that of Paris, and 
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in thirty equal to that of London. How can one speculate on a social 
state formed under such circumstances? The present aspect of what 
claims to be New York society is certainly rather anomalous. 

An exceptional American—John Quincey Adams—in some patriotic 
speech, mentioned, among other occasions of thankfulness to Heaven, 
that excellent gift, “a heritable habitation ;” but there is nothing which 
the prosperous citizen of New York so much despises. If he read 
Ruskin, he thinks the man benighted when he utters such sentiments as 
these: “There must be a strange dissolution of natural affection; a 
strange unthankfulness for all that homes have given and parents 
taught; a strange consciousness that we have been unfaithful to our 
fathers’ honour, or that our lives are not such as would make our dwell- 
ings sacred to our children, when each man would fain build to himself, 
and build for the little revolution of his own life only * * * *. Our 
God is a household god, as well as a heavenly one. He has an altar 
in every man’s dwelling; let men look to it when they rend it lightly, 
and pour out its ashes!” 

If ever there were any substantial tenements of stone and brick on 
which might well be written the motto “ Passing away!” it is those of 
the great commercial metropolis of the western world. Their material 
substance is enduring enough to last many generations; their soul is a 
thing of the moment. After it has inhabited its proud apartments, and 
looked out of its beautiful windows for a few years, it departs, to return 
no more for ever, and its deserted home becomes at once the receptacle 
of a soul of lower grade, and its destiny is to pass down, and down, and 
down, in the scale, as time wears on, and “improvement” sanctifies new 
regions. One might suppose the pleasure and pride of building would 
be quite killed by the idea that as soon as one’s head is laid in the dust, 
all the achievements of taste, all the devices of ingenious affection, all the 
personality, in short, of one’s dwelling would be turned out to the gaze 
and comment of the curious world now so carefully shut out; exposed, 
depreciated, contemned, and sold to the highest bidder, under circum- 
stances of inevitable degradation. But the ruling spirit of the New 
World progress seems to reconcile even the reflective to these things. 
They shrug their shoulders, and say it cannot be helped! Truly, these 
seem the days “ when every man’s aim is to be in some more elevated 
sphere than his natural one, and every man’s past life is his habitual 
scorn; when men build in the hope of leaving the places they have built, 
and live in the hope of forgetting the years they have lived ; when the 
comfort, the peace, and the religion of home have ceased to be felt.” In 
these particulars, however, the severity of the New World is in a state 
of transition. Under circumstances so novel, it is not to be wondered 
at that no leisure has yet been found for the complete harmonization of 
the social theory in all its parts. 

Whether the universal and incessant subdivision of estates will ever 
be found to allow the addition of the charm of poetic associations to the 
possession of wealth is a question not yet determined. When all passes 
under the hammer, what becomes of heir-looms, and whatever else in 
which family life and interest are bound up? And why should splendour 
prepare for perpetuity when that which supports it is to be shared among 
half a dozen or a dozen descendants? Willa rich man be likely to 
collect works of art under the consciousness that, when “cutting up” 
time comes, not one of his children will probably be rich enough to 
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retain possession of these treasures that bring no tangible income? Truly, 
republicans ought to be philosophers, caring only for things of highest 
moment, and capable of saying to all others—* Get ye behind me!” 
But the denizens of New York Belgravia are not philosophers, at least 
not philosophers of this stamp. Content with the good things of to-day, 
they leave the morrow to take care of itself; and many of them live in 
a style which, even to those who have seen European splendour, seems 
no less than superb. Their dwellings are unsurpassed in convenience 
of arrangement and luxury of appliance; their entertainments are of 
regal magnificence, so far as regal magnificence is purchaseable; and 
for dress and equipage they pour out money like water. In cultivation 
and accomplishments, they are of course very unequal ; for, in a country 
where the great field of competition has a thousand gates, all opened 
wide to all comers, monied magnates come from every class in society, 
and bring with them, to the new sphere, just what of a strictly personal 
kind they possessed in the old. He that was refined is refined still, and 
he that was sordid is sordid still. Ifthe gentleman enjoys the power of 
indulging his tastes, and choosing his pursuits, so does the vulgarian ; 
and, unhappily, no Belgravia, English or American, has yet been found 
capable of inspiring its inmates with dignified tastes or elevated aims. 
There is no permanent nucleus of elegant society in New York; no 
reservoir of indisputable social grace, from which succeeding sets and 
advancing circles can draw rules and imbibe tastes. There is not, even 
at any one time, an acknowledged first circle, to whose standard others 
are willing to refer. This being so, the most incongruous manners often 
encounter in the social arena; and it is only in very limited association 
that any appreciable degree of congeniality is expected. Wealth always 
fraternizes with wealth to a certain extent. The maxim announced here 
on a certain public occasion, that “ the possession of wealth is always to 
be received as evidence of the possession of merit of some kind,” is con- 
scientiously acted upon ; but beyond this, social affinity is very limited 
as yet. Conversation has no recognised place among accomplishments, 
and of course only a doubtful one among pleasures. Coteries are 
unknown, and the continual shifting of circles precludes the pleasure of 
long-ripened intellectual intercourse. Many there are who regret this 
state of things in a society in which there is in reality so great a share of 
general good feeling ; but they are found not among the rich, who pos- 
sess some of the means of remedying the evil, but among those who, 
removed from the temptations which riches, suddenly acquired, array 
against intellectual pleasures, lack, on the other hand, the means of 
uniting with those pleasures the agrémens which are at the command of 
easy fortune. In Paris, intellect and cultivation can draw together those 
who value them, even though the place of meeting be a shabby house in 
the suburbs ; in New York it is not yet so, nor could it be expected. 
No social posé has yet been attained; and each is too much absorbed in 
making good his general claims to consideration, to have leisure for the 
calmer enjoyments that might be snatched during the contest. Osten- 
tation is, as yet, too prominent in the entertainments of the rich; and 
the not rich, with republican pride, will rather renounce the pleasures 
and advantages of society than receive company in an inexpensive way. 
Even public amusements are not fashionable. Large numbers, it is true, 
attend them, but not of the fashionable classes. The Opera, alone, has a 
sort of popularity with these, but it is as an elegant lounger, and a 
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chance of distinction from the vulgar. A low-priced opera, like those of 
the Continent, with music as the main object, and magnificent costume 
put out of the question by twilight houses, is yet to be tried in New 
York. In the opinion of some, this is one day to be the touchstone of 
American musical taste. A passion for popular music the American’s 
certainly have. The Negro Melodists, numerous as they are, draw 
throngs every night; and their music, whether gay or sad, has all the 
charm that could be desired for the popular heart. But people of any 
pretensions enjoy this kind of music, as it were, by stealth, not considering 
that the pleasure it gives is in fact a test of its excellence. Many of the 
negro airs are worthy of symphonies and accompaniments by Beethoven 
or Schubert, but until they have been endorsed by science the New 
Yorker would rather not be caught enjoying them. 

If we should venture to suggest what it is that New York society most 
lacks, we should say Courage—courage to enjoy and make the most of 
individual tastes and feelings. The spirit of imitation robs social life of 
all that is picturesque and poetical. Living for the eyes of our neigh- 
bours is stupefying and belittling; it gives an air of hollowness and 
tinsel to our homes, stealing even from the heartiness of affection, and 
sapping the disinterestedness of friendship. It tends to the general im- 
poverishment of home-life, the privacy of which is the soil of originality 
and the nursery of accomplishments. It is hardly consistent with the 
pursuit of literature or art for its own sake, since a desire to do what 
others do, and avoid what others contemn, excludes private and inde- 
pendent choice, except where the natural bias is irresistibly strong. 
There is, in truth, very little relish for home accomplishments in New 


‘York. Music is too much a thing of exhibition, and drawing is scarcely 


practised at all. Two or three of the modern languages are taught at 
every fashionable school ; but the use of these is seldom kept up in after 
life, even by reading. No people are so poorly furnished with foreign 
tongues as the Americans, and New York forms no exception to the 
general remark. 

We shall not venture to touch that most sensitive of all topics, 
native art, on which no opinion can be expressed with safety. Suffice 
it to say, that New York has a National Academy of Design; the 
nucleus of a free gallery; an Art Union largely patronized; an 
Artists’ Association, with a Gallery of its own ; and various exhibitions 
of European pictures. Lessing’s Martyrdom of Huss has been for 
some time exhibiting in a collection of paintings of the Diisseldorf 
school. Statuary is as yet comparatively rare; for, although American 
art has sprung at once to high excellence in this direction, the sculptors 
generally reside abroad, for the sake of superior advantages for execu- 
tion. The present year sees the debit of a young sculptor of New York, 
named Palmer, who has just finished a work of great promise, for this 
spring’s exhibition of the National Academy, an exhibition most cheer- 
ing to the friends of American art, from its marked superiority in 
many respects to any that have gone before it. A Home-Book of 
Beauty is in progress, for which a young English artist, son of the 
celebrated Martin, is making the portraits. This promises to be very 
popular, since the reputation of American female beauty is world-wide. 

These slight notices of New York as she is, are intended rather to 
give foreign visitors a hint what ot to expect, than to serve as any- 
thing deserving the name of a description of one of the commercial 
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centres of the world. It is quite possible to come to New York with 
such letters of introduction as shall open to the stranger society as 
intelligent and well-bred as any in Europe; but as this is composed of 
people who never run after notabilities as such, it is often unknown and 
unsuspected by the visitor from abroad, who, consequently, returns 
home with such broad views as we have been attempting, quite satisfied 
that there is nothing more worth seeking. It is noticeable that the 
most favourable accounts of American manners have been given by the 
best-bred and highest born foreign travellers ; while disparagement and 
abuse have been the retaliation of those who have, to their surprise, 
found the Americans quite capable of distinguishing between snobs and 
gentlemen. The intelligent traveller must know how to take New 
York for what she is, and he will not undervalue her for not being 
what she is not. She is a magnificent city—a city of unexampled 
growth and energy : of the noblest public works, of unbounded charity, 
of a most intelligent providence in the instruction of her children; of 
fearless liberality in the reception and treatment of foreigners, and of 
a growing interest in all the arts which adorn and harmonize society. 
Those who visit her prepared to find these traits will not be disap- 
pointed ; those who will accept nothing in an American city of yester- 
day but the tranquil and delicate tone of an assured civilization, should 
not come westward. Yet in real, essential civilization, that city cannot 
be far behindhand, in which the duties of a street police are almost 
nominal, and where every ill that can afflict humanity is cared for 
gratuitously, and in the most humane spirit. Justly proud of these 
proofs of her preparation for the outward gloss of manners which is all 
in all to the superficial observer, New York can well afford to invite 
the scrutiny of the intelligent citizen of the world. 

As we began our little sketch with some Knickerbocker remi- 
niscences, so we feel bound, before we close, to say a word or two of 
the traces that still remain of the honoured origin of much of the wealth 
and respectability of New York. Whatever we may allow for our 
English superstructure, we cannot forget that the Dutch foundation 
was most excellent. “ The Batavians,” says Tacitus, “are distin- 
guished among the neighbouring nations for their valour ;” and in the 
seventeenth century the countrymen of Van Tromp and De Ruyter 
had not degenerated from their Batavian ancestors ; and in the gentler 
qualities of peace, industry, perseverance, energy, honesty, and enter- 
prise, the States-Gencral were surpassed by no European community, 
For their notions of law we may consult Grotius; for their taste for art, 
the exquisite works which constitute a school of their own. The Dutch 
masters of New York were people of high tone and character; and to 
this day there lingers a flavour of nobility and dignity about the very 
names of Van Renssalaer, Van Cortlandt, Van Zandt, Brinckenhoff, 
Stuyvesant, Rutgers, Schermerhorn, &c., represented by families who 
still retain much of their ancient wealth, and a great deal of their 
ancient aristocratic feeling. Many jokes have been founded upon the 
unwillingness of these lords of the soil to be disturbed ; one of the best 
of which is Washington Irving’s story of Wolfert Webber, who thought 
he must inevitably die in the almhouse because the Corporation ruined 
his cabbage-garden by ruvning a street through it. But they make 
excellent citizens; and their aversion to change has been but a much- 
needed balance to the wild go-ahead restlessness of the full-blooded 
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Yankee, who sees nothing but the future. The Dutch have customs, 
and, of course, manners ; while the tendency of modern New York life 
is adverse to both, The citizen of to-day cannot help looking upon 
the Dutch spirit as “ slow,” but he has an instinctive respect for it, 
notwithstanding. 

One single Dutch custom still maintains its ground triumphantly, in 
spite of the hurry of business, the selfishness of the commercial spirit, 
and the efforts of a few paltry fashionists, who would fain put down 
everything in which a suspicion of heartiness can be detected. It is 
the custom of making New Year visits on the first day of January, 
when every lady is at home, and every gentleman goes the rounds of 
his entire acquaintance ; flying in and flying out, it is true, but still with 
an expression of good-will and friendly feeling that is invaluable in a 
community where daily life is so much under the control of that 
cabalistic word—business. Ladies are in high party-trim, and refresh- 
ments of various kinds are offered; but the main point and recognised 
meaning of the whole is the interchange of friendly greetings. 

No one, not to the manner born, can estimate the glow of feeling that 
characterizes these flying visits. ‘As iron sharpeneth iron, so doth 
the countenance of a man his friend.” The mere looking into each 
other’s faces is good for human creatures; and when the sincere even 
though transient light of kindly feeling beams from the eyes that thus 
encounter, something is done against egotism, haughty disregard and 
blank oblivion. Many a coolness dies on New Year's Day, under a 
battery of smiles; many a hard thought is shamed away by the good 
wishes of the season. Old friends, who are inevitably separated most 
of the time, thus meet at least once a year, for the enthusiasm of the 
hour is potent enough to make the valetudinarian forsake his easy chair, 
and the cripple his crutches. Visiting hours are extended so as to in- 
clude all the hours from ten in the morning until ten at night, and, in 
order to make the most of these, the gentlemen take carriages and scour 
the streets at the true American pace, so as to lose as little time as pos- 
sible on the way. If a storm occur, it is considered quite a public 
misfortune, since it lessens, though it never altogether prevents the ful- 
filment of the annual ceremony. It is true that both ladies and gentle- 
men are death-weary when bed-time comes, but that for once a year is 
no great evil. It is true that some young men will take more whiskey- 
punch, or champagne, than is becoming ; but for one who does this there 
are many who decline “ all that can intoxicate,” except smiles and kind 
words. In some houses the blinds are closed, the gas lighted, and a 
band of music in attendance; and each batch of visitors inveigled into 
polkas or kedowas, for which the lady of the house has taken care to 
provide partners. But this is considered a degeneracy, and voted 
mauvais ton by those who understand the thing. To “ throw a perfume 
o’er the violet,” bespeaks the French coi/feur or the parvenu ; the sim- 
plicity of the ancient Dutch custom of New Year visits is its dignity 
and glory. Long may it live unspoiled by vulgar fashion! Well were 
it for the island city if she had kept a loving hold on many another 
quaint festivity of her ancestors on the other side of the water. Her 


prosperity would be none the worse of a respectful reference to the good 
things of the past. 
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THE PRICE OF A CORONET. 
BY MRS, WARD. 


A Lapy, exquisitely fair, with dark shining bands of hair drawn 
back from her classic brow, stood beneath the centre chandelier of a 
brilliantly-lighted ball-room. She had been dancing, and was sur- 
rounded by a knot of distinguished men of the county, each anxious to 
have the honour of handing her to her carriage. She was no longer a 
girl, for she had been the beauty of that county for some years. She 
still carried the palm most loftily, albeit younger aspirants smiled at her 
pretensions, and college youths, whose conversation had no charms for 
her, affected to depreciate her as passée. 

The morning sun streamed through the roseate drapery of Maude 
Greville’s chamber windows, and mocked the light of the wax tapers of 
her mirror. Before that mirror she sat and scanned the features that 
had an hour before been illumined with smiles. Heavy tears rolled 
down that lovely but fading face. Pale, dejected, with tresses all 
unbound, who would have recognised in that forlorn and weeping 
creature, the still-admired, handsome, Miss Greville! 

By mere chance that night a chord nad been touched by the mention 
of the name of her first love. She had heard him alluded to by one 
who had left him only the day before. 

Ten years ago, she had made her first appearance in a public ball- 
room, side by side with that young lover—her first friend in life, her 
first playmate. She paused, her head resting on her hands, and called 
up from the depths of memory the echo of his gay laugh, his frank 
boyish air, his burning, earnest words, his sorrow-stricken look on 
seeing her coquet with a man whom she despised “only to try” if 
Henry loved her—his remonstrances, her sharp retort. 

Again—she was beside him ; he was bidding her farewell, mournfully, 
yet with something like scorn upon his lip; while she, with her heart 
aching in response to that proud good-bye, smiled calmly—as calmly 
gave her hand in token of a common-place adieu, and turning away 
with a steady step, bent it homewards, to seek her own apartment, close 
the door, and there weep bitterly at the result of her own vanity. 

She slept at last, and dreamt of that cold, grey morning when she 
had risen to listen at her window for the sound of retreating chariot- 


wheels; and how, when this sound had ceased, she had cast her eyes — 


upon the sweet scenes of peace and beauty before her, and felt—what a 
strange feeling it is in a.young mind !—how all outward things had lost 
their interest, since he whose presence had brightened all, was gone. 
Alas! one kind word from her lips, one glance of regard from her eye, 
would have recalled him ; but the demon of pride held her in his toils, 
and while she grieved at being deserted, as she wrongly called it, she 
bore a front utterly unworthy of the heart within: the bloom of that 
heart was yet unsullied. But ambition waited to stalk in when love 
made way. And thus, never loving another, she turned from wealth to 
rank, undecided which to take; sometimes both were offered, and still 
the fiend of ambition held up his false mirror, with the shadows of 
higher destinies beckoning her onwards. 
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On the night on which I have introduced Maude to the reader, she 
had been distinguished by the notice of one who blended rank, wealth, 
power, interest, with what her stirring and ambitious heart loved better 
than all—fame! He was a statesman, with vast possessions, and the 
favourite of his sovereign. Maude accepted, with a beating heart, the 
homage of the great man’s eye. She lent a willing ear to his courtly 
compliments. She triumphed in the light of his rare smile. She met 
his lofty courtesy with proud complacency. A few hours of suffering 
were all she permitted herself to give to her early attachment. Before 
her lay a futurity of loneliness—beauty faded—the world’s neglect ; 
nay, worse, its pity !—and others, fair as she had been, filling her place 
in the wreath of youth and loveliness. 

It was the morning following the /éte, which had been rendered 
remarkable by the Marquis of Haughtonville’s devotion to Maude 
Greville. He had proposed calling at Greville Place to see her father’s 
collection of fine pictures. He came before the hour appointed. 
Maude, in her elegant morning costume, was more attractive in the old 
lord’s eyes than in festal array. Cunningly was the little boudoir 
draperied ; tall odorous plants dimmed the light from the windows, 
their delicate leaves exquisitely contrasted with the curtains of pale rose. 
A conservatory opened from the apartment: a fountain scattered its 
silver shower from a mimic shell of alabaster, over twining plants from 
far-off sunny lands, and unseen music from an elegant work-table added 
illusion to the graceful scene. Maude reclined on a silken couch, ap- 
parently at work—the basket beside her filled with gorgeous-coloured 
wools; but she was idle. The bright hues, the half-embroidered 
cushion, the manifold devices scattered about, were all for effect—and 
Maude succeeded. 

* What an elegant woman, and not too young !” thought the Marquis, 
as he caught sight of his bald head in a large mirror. 

« What a noble-looking man!” thought Maude. “ Scarcely past his 
prime. And then his position! A younger man could not have 
reached that.” 

With what a quiet grace she did the honours of her father’s table at 
luncheon! How soft the voice and that touch of sadness in the 
smile !—inexplicable to Lord Haughtonville, but most attractive to the 
Llasé man, who, albeit fashionable, was refined ! 

“ After all,” thought the Marquis, “the matured affections of a 
woman like this are more worth to me than the fancy of a young 
untried heart! My house wants a mistress. Here is one well suited 
to my exalted station; and though of good birth, fair fortune, and 
sufficient beauty, she is one who will appreciate the honour I bestow, 
and do me no discredit.” 

On the 10th of April Maude drove from Greville Place, in the 
prettiest equipage you can imagine. A marquis’s coronet adorned the 
panels. Her ¢rowsseau was perfect; her diamonds hereditary; and the 
passée Miss Greville made a magnificent and tolerably fresh marchioness. 

She was sufficiently new to fashionable life to be honestly and visibly 
shocked at much that she heard and saw ; and though such fastidiousness 
would have been laughed at in Miss Greville, it was charming in the 
wife of the powerful Marquis of Haughtonville. Maude was supremely 
happy for a month: the world was kneeling at her feet. Strange that 
we should value what our principles teach us to despise ! 
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Ah, to see Lady Haughtonville driving round the Park in June! with 
cavaliers on prancing steeds caracoling round her equipage, eager for her 
haughty bow! Who could tell of an aching heart behind the smile— 
the face veiled in blonde, the roses shedding their soft bue on her 
cheek, touched, only touched with rouge! Already she was well- 
schooled ; the rouge concealed the pallor of the cheek; the ready smile 
the anguish of her soul. 

The courteous and popular Lord Haughtonville — the renowned 
statesman, the idol of society abroad—was the demon of discomfort at 
home. Vain, pompous, accustomed to rule ; the little gracious feeling 
possessed by him being kept for expenditure at court, the marquis was 
as disagreeable in private life as he was popular in public. 

From the time when Henry Nugent said “Good-bye!” and, after 
waiting vainly for a word, a look of recall, had departed proudly sorrow- 
ful, Maude Greville and he had never met. Theirs had not been a light 
passion of a few months’ endurance; they had played together, grown 
up together, but the tie which years should have strengthened, had been 
sundered in a day! ..... Maude saw her first lover again—but he 
knew her not. 

Sitting one morning in her carriage at Howeil and James's, waiting 
for a fashionable friend, the sound of a familiar voice struck on her ear, 
and made her start to her feet for a moment. Close by, on the pave- 
ment, arm in arm with a gentleman of her acquaintance, stood Mr. 
Nugent. He was comparatively little altered. There was the same 
honest expression of face—the pleasant smile—the very hair was parted 
off the open brow in the old way. 

Lady Haughtonville’s heart beat. The gentleman with Mr. Nugent 
turned round once, recognised her, and bowed. Her former lover 
stopped speaking while his friend paid this courtesy; he even looked at 
her for an instant, but, full of his subject, he drew the other away, and 
they both passed up the street together. He had forgotten her! But 
how was Nugent to recognise his early girlish love veiled in blonde and 
splendidly attired ? 

Midnight in the vast city! The Marquis of Haughtonville has 
become Duke of Agincourt. He sits alone in his library. It is a 
strange solitude that, with the thoughts of the living and the dead 
gathered round one, while Time rings his knell! What matter whether 
his march be beaten by an iron, a leaden, or a golden bell! How few 
joyous hours he marks: how many knells he rings! 

There sat the Duke of Agincourt, watching the golden dial. The 
door opened noiselessly; a physician sleek, smooth, and quiet, entered. 
He “ hoped that ere long all would be well, and that he should have to 
congratulate the duke on the birth of an heir to his magnificent title and 
possessions.” 

Rising from his luxurious chair, the statesman accompanied the phy- 
sician up the illuminated staircase of his princely mansion. 

Silence in the chamber that had well nigh been that of death! 
Alas! from the anteroom was heard a father’s murmurs! A daughter 
had been born. A child, indeed, but no heir ! 

No happy words are whispered in unison by thankful parents. The 
duke departs from the anteroom, muttering vain repinings; and the 
duchess stretches out her exhausted arms for her child, and tears of 
unmitigated anguish rain down upon its unconscious little face. 
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** A daughter,” said the duke moodily to himself, as he strode up and 
down his library. ‘No future Duke of Agincourt! First and last of 
the title—uo heir shall follow me : and | am already an old man!” 

What a picture of gloomy discontent was presented by the great 
statesman in this dark hour! Oh that a poor man could have looked 
through the rich draperied windows of that costly library, and learned a 
golden lesson ! 

On the gorgeous couch of that magnificent apartment, the Duke of 
Agincourt was discovered dead one morning, as the light streamed in 
from the windows opened by a servant ! 

What now availed the statesman’s hopes or disappointments? What 
mattered it to him that there was no longer a Duke of Agincourt ?— 
that his political career had been glorious to the end !—when he lay 
surrounded by hired watchers? What could de care for waving plumes 
and emblazoned insignia? Of what value to him now was his coronet 
gleaming on its velvet cushion ?—v/e could have no satisfaction in the 
list of titles that decorated his coffin lid. There he lay, stretched out 
“in state,” and curious gazers came and wondered at the gorgeous 
mummery | 

One soft summer’s evening, when Nature and Nature’s children 
made holiday, when birds murmured their vespers in the hedgerows, 
and the haymakers came homeward singing, a plain travelling carriage 
stopped at a turnpike near the village of Limewood, and the postilions, 
asking their way to the Limes, were directed down a road shaded by 
the fine trees, whence the property took its name. ‘The carriage con- 
tained the Duchess of Agincourt, and her invalid daughter Lady 
Ellen. 

It was a sequestered village, very beautiful, and, from its sheltered 
aspect, well suited to the drooping plant the poor mother brought here 
for change of air. The Duchess had been happy here in her youth. 
She had passed many years of early girlhood at the Rectory with her 
uncle ; it was in the old churchyard she had first met Henry Nugent. 
In after years she was wont to say there had been something ominous 
in their presentation to each other in that little world of death and 
graves ; and there under the old yews they had parted. The old rector 
had long since been gathered among the dead in the church-yard. 

Day had not yet faded, and the Duchess sat at the open window of 
her quiet drawing-room, gazing sadly on the dim outline of the ivied 
tower of the village church. The little Lady Ellen lay on a couch 
moaning in her sleep. Slow tears chased each other down the Duchess’s 
cheek : she could do nothing to alleviate the pangs of the sufferer. 

“ May I come in?” said a child’s voice at the window. 

It was a little girl of eight years old to whom Lady Ellen had taken 
a fancy in her walks. The nurse only knew she was the Rector’s grand- 
daughter. The young invalid started and awoke at the sound of her 
playmate’s voice, and asked for flowers and some toy which she had 
promised her. Mary, that was the only name Lady Ellen knew her by, 
held a rich cluster of roses over her—the sick child laughed and sprang 
up with eager hands to seize the fragrant offering, the outstretched arms 
fell listlessly down, a sudden spasm convulsed the features—there was a 
gasp, a feeble cry, and the Duchess, springing forward, caught her 
child to her bosom. She parted the sunny hair from the tense brow. 
They brought lights—the sweet eyes were closed in death. 
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The old Rector came to see the sorrow-stricken Duchess. He 
grieved, he said, that his daughter was now absent from home; but he 
looked for her return ere long. The afflicted mother would hear much 
from his gentle Mary that would comfort her; and then, seeing that 
his efforts at consolation were scarcely heard, he departed. 

The Duchess of Agincourt looked out across the garden and upon 
the fields beyond. The old chimes in the ivied tower struck nine; Mary’s 
tiny form intercepted the twilight for a minute. The little girl looked 
earnestly in the lady’s eyes. They were swollen with weeping, and 
fresh tears burst forth at sight of the buoyant child before her. The 
graceful, wealthy Duchess and the little rustic had been acquainted 
barely a month, and now a strong tie linked the desolate mother 
with the child. 

Side by side under the old yews with Mary sat the once ambitious 
Maude. Ah, what had ambition brought her? Wealth! she cared not 
for it, for she had never known the want of means. Rank! she would 
have exchanged her coronet for a loving heart—her fine estates for the 
humblest roof with the sweet influences of domestic peace and love. 

As she mourned beside her dead child's grave, she heard in the 
silence of the summer night, the Rectory gate turn upon its hinges. 
On what trifles are old memories often hung! The sound brought back 
some of her earliest associations. How often she had listened for it at 
that very hour when Henry Nugent, after seeking her in her uncle’s 
study, would come to meet her under the yews. 

Footsteps approached her. “ Papa,” exclaimed Mary, “ we are here.” 
The Duchess rose—there was not light enough to see at once the fea- 
tures of the intruder on her solitude, but the voice was Henry 
Nugent’s. 

And thus once more they stood face to face in the solemn stillness of 
the old churchyard. Once more they met among the graves, but not as 
they had done of old. 

Henry Nugent knew his first, his false proud love again now; his 
paths had lain far apart from hers, and till lately he had known little of 
her destiny. Indeed, from having been abroad at Madeira for his 
wife’s health when Lord Haughtonville received the honour of a duke- 
dom, he had not recognised under the title of Duchess of Agincourt 
the once beloved Maude Greville. He knew that the Duchess had been 
for a short time at the Limes, and had just lost her only child there, 
and hearing that she was with Mary in the churchyard had hastened to 
invite her to the Rectory. 

His own feelings were under the control of a mind long used to 
reason against passion. Maude’s voice faltered, Mr. Nugent offered her 
his arm, and led her to the gate; a lady with an infant in her arms 
stood within the garden. Henry’s wife and child, Maude felt sure they 
were. The aged pastor invited her within; she declined his proffered 
hospitality so indistinctly that he drew her arm kindly through his, 
and would have led her to the house. She burst into a passion of tears. 

“ Poor thing, poor thing !” said the old Rector, little dreaming that the 
Duchess was that same Maude Greville who had brought his son-in-law 
nearly fourteen years ago to a sickness almost unto death; “ you are 
sorely afflicted—it is God’s will—it would be awful not to be touched by 
God’s hand sometimes! It has fallen heavily on younow. But He can 
help you.” 
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He walked home with her, promising to bring his daughter, Mrs. 
Nugent, next day. 

But Mary brought a note from her mother, asking permission to visit 
the Duchess, and then Maude knew that Henry Nugent had spoken of 
her to his wife. 

They met, and then Mr. Nugent came with his father-in-law—all 
was calm, tearless decorous. Maude schooled her heart to meet her 
former lover with outward indifference ; but she resolved on leaving the 
Limes, and then she took courage to ask if Mary might go with her. 

The request was readily granted. There was certainly a tenderness 
in Henry Nugent’s tone as he bid the Duchess adieu at the door of her 
travelling equipage. He pitied her from his soul. 

As the carriage passed the green lane leading to the Rectory, the old 
pastor stopped it to give her his blessing. Henry Nugent came up ere 
farewell was said to all. He took his laughing baby from its mother’s 
arms—it was so merry he felt it would increase the sadness of the be- 
reaved Duchess. 

The equipage moved on—a turn in the road brought the travellers 
in sight of the Rectory lawn. Henry Nugent and his wife were stand- 
ing side by side, the baby laughing in its father’s arms. 

The lime groves soon shut out the view from the travellers’ gaze, the 
postilion whistled his merry tune, the children shouted with glee at the 
road side as they stopped at the turnpike, the old chimes rang out their 
peal, and the Duchess leaning her aching head against the silken lining 
of the carriage wept those tears of disappointment which only the 
worldly shed. 


Henry Nugent and his wife are occasionally guests of the Duchess of 
Agincourt. But for them the magnificent Duchess of Agincourt would 
be alone in the world. She is considered very exclusive—elegant— 
vecherchée—and people who see her in her opera box, or in her exquisite 
phaeton, with its Arabian ponies and stylish outriders, little think how 
joyless her heart is. 

* Alas!” she would say, as her thoughts would go wandering back, 
“Ihave grasped the shadow for the substance. Ah! what are rank 
aud influence and wealth without love or friendship! Ah, these gnawing 
jealousies, these hollow words, these unmeaning smiles! the associa- 
tions they bring are as a bad dream. [I strive to shake off the evil 
influence, and there is no help, no sympathy at hand!” 

And lo! she would gain relief by turning her thoughts to that little 
nook of old England where all her hopes lay buried. 

In after years Henry Nugent became her friend. They met again 
under the old yews. The Duchess sat between the husband and the 
wife. She held a hand of each. 

The eyes no longer flashed with haughty pride, the brow was un- 
ruffled by a frown, and a sweet smile parted the once curled lips as she 
said—* It is good for me that I have been afflicted.” 


PIKE FISHING. 


If so be the angler catch no fish, yet hath he a wholesome walk to the brook- 
side, and pleasant shade by the sweet silver streams.— ROBERT Burton. 


Tue Pike is a common fish in all the temperate, and some of the 
northern regions of the world; but in no country does he arrive at 
greater perfection than in the United States. For some unaccount- 
able reason he is generally known in this country as the pickerel ; and 
we would, therefore, intimate to our readers that our present dis- 
course is to be of the legitimate pike. In England, he is known 
‘under the several names of pike, jack, pickerel and luce. His bod 
is elongated and nearly of a uniform depth from the head to the 
tail; the head is also elongated, and resembles that of the duck ; his 
mouth is very large and abundantly supplied with sharp teeth, and 
his scales are small and particularly adhesive ; the colour of his 
back is a dark brown, sides a mottled green or yellow, and belly a 
silvery white. The reputation of this fish for amiability is far from 
being enviable, for he is called not only the shark of the fresh waters, 
but also the tyrant of the liquid plain. He is a cunning and savage 
creature, and for these reasons even the most humane of fishermen 
are seldom troubled with conscientious scruples when they succeed 
in making him a captive. Pliny and Sir Francis Bacon both con- 
sidered the pike to be the longest lived of any fresh water fish, and 
Gesner mentions a pike which he thought to be two hundred years 
old. Of these ancient fellows, Walton remarks, that they have more 
in them of state than goodness, the middle-sized individuals being 
considered the best eating. The prominent peculiarity of this fish 
is his voraciousness. Edward Jesse relates that five large pike once 
devoured about eight hundred gudgeons in the course of three 
weeks. He swallows every animal he can subdue, and is so much 
of a cannibal that he will devour his own kind full as soon as a 
common minnow. Young ducks and even kittens have been found 
in his stomach, and it is said that he often contends with the otter 
for his prey. Gesner relates the story that a pike once attacked a 
mule while it was drinking on the margin of a pond, and his teeth 
having become fastened in the snout of the astonished beast, he was 
safely landed on the shore. James Wilson once killed a pike 
weighing seven pounds, in whose stomach was found another pike 
weighing over a pound, and in the mouth of the youthful fish was 
yet discovered a respectable perch. Even men, while wading in a 
pond, have beer attacked by this fresh water wolf. He is so much 
of an exterminator, that when placed in a small lake with other fish, 
it is not long before he becomes “ master of all he surveys,” having 
depopulated his watery world of every species but his own. The fol- 
lowing story, illustrating the savage propensity of this fish, is related 
by J. V.C. Smith. A gentleman was angling for pike, and having 
captured one, subsequently met a shepherd and his dog, and pre- 
sented the former with his prize. While engaged in clearing his 
tackle, the dog seated himself unsuspectingly in the immediate 
vicinity of the pike, and as fate would have it, his tail was fero- 
ciously snapped at by the gasping fish. The dog was, of course, 
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much terrified, ran in every direction to free himself, and at last 
plunged into the stream. The hair had become so entangled in the 
fish’s teeth, however, that it could not release its hold. The dog 
again sought the land, and made for his master’s cottage, where he 
was finally freed from his unwilling persecutor ; but notwithstanding 
the unnatural adventure of the fish, he actually sunk his teeth into 
the stick which was used to force open his jaws. 

The pike of this country dves not differ essentially from the pike 
of Europe. His food usually consists of fish and frogs, though he 
is far from being particular in this matter. He loves a still, shady 
water, in river or pond, and usually lies in the vicinity of flags, 
bulrushes and water-lilies, though he often shoots out into the clear 
stream, and on such occasions frequently affords the rifleman a deal 
of sport. In summer he is taken at the top and in the middle, but 
in winter at the bottom. His time for spawning is March, and he 
is in season about eight months in the year. In speaking of the size 
of this fish, the anglers of Europe have recorded some marvellous 
stories, of which we know nothing, and care less. In this country 
they vary from two to four feet in length, and in weight from two 
to forty pounds; when weighing less than two pounds, he is called 
a jack. As an article of food he seems to be in good repute; but 
since we once found a large water-snake in the stomach of a monster 
fish, we have never touched him when upon the table. He suits 
not our palate, but as an object of sport we esteem him highly, and 
can never mention his name without a thrill of pleasure. 

In this place we desire to record our opinion against the idea that 
the pike and maskalunge are one and the same fish. For many 
years we entertained the opinion that there was no difference between 
them, only that the latter was merely an overgrown pike. We have 
more recently had many opportunities of comparing the two species 
together, and we know that tothe careful and scientific observer, 
there is a marked difference. The head of a maskalunge is the 
smallest ; he is the stoutest fish, is more silvery in colour, grows to 
a much larger size, and is with difficulty tempted to heed the lures 
of the angler. They are so precisely similar in their general habits, 
however, that they must be considered as belonging to the pike 
family. They are possibly the independent, eccentric and self- 
satisfied nabobs of the race to which they belong ; always managing 
to keep the world ignorant of their true character, until after their 
days are numbered. 

We will now mention one or two additional traits, which we had 
nearly forgotten. The first is, that the pike is as distinguished for 
his abstinence as for his voracity. During the summer months, his 
digestive organs seem to be somewhat torpid, and-this is the time 
that he is out of season. During this period he is particularly list- 
less in his movements, spending nearly all the sunny hours basking 
near the surface of the water; and as this is the period when the 
smaller fry are usually commencing their active existence, we cannot 
but distinguish in this arrangement of nature the wisdom of Pro- 
vidence. Another habit peculiar to this fish, is as follows :—During 
the autumn, he spends the day-time in deep-water, and the nights in 
the shallowest water he can find along the shores of river or lake. 
We have frequently seen them so very near the dry land as to dis- 
play their fins. hat their object can be in thus spending the dark 
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hours, it is hard to determine: is it to enjoy the warmer tempe- - 


rature of the shallow water, or for the purpose of watching and cap- 
turing any small land animals that may come to the water to satisfy 
their thirst? We have heard it alleged that they seek the shore for 
the purpose of spawning, but it is an established fact that they cast 
their spawn in the spring ; and, besides, the months during which 
they seek the shore as above stated, are the very ones in which they 
are in the best condition, and afford the angler the finest sport. 
Autumn is the time, too, when they are more frequently and more 
easily taken with the spear, than during any other season. And as 
to this spearing business, generally speaking, we consider it an 
abominable practice, but in the case of the savage and obstinate pike, 
it ought to be countenanced even by the legitimate angler. 

We have angled for pike in nearly all the waters of this country 
where they abound. The immense quantity of book lore that we 
have read respecting the character of pike tackle, has always 
seemed to us a kind of literature originally invented by tackle 
manufacturers. Our own equipment for pike fishing we consider 
first-rate, and. yet it consists only of a heavy rod and reel, a stout 
linen line, a brass snell, a sharp Kirby hook, and a landing net. 
For bait we prefer a live minnow, though a small shiner, or the 
belly of a yellow perch, is nearly as sure to attract notice. We have 
taken a pike with a gaudy fly, and also with an artificial minnow, 
but you cannot depend upon these allurements. Sinkers we seldom 
use, and the fashionable thing calied a float we utterly abominate. 
We have fished for pike in almost every manner, but our favourite 
method has ever been from an anchored boat, when our only 
companion was a personal friend, and a lover of the written and 
unwritten poetry of nature. 

This is the most quiet and contemplative method, and unquestion- 
ably one of the most successful ones; for though the pike is not 
easily frightened, it takes but a single splash of an oar when trolling, 
to set him a-thinking, which is quite as unfortunate for the angler’s 
success as if he were actually alarmed. Another advantage is, that 
while swinging to an anchor you may fish at the bottom, if you 
please, or try the stationary trolling fashion. To make our meaning 
understood, we would add, that an expert angler can throw his hook 
in any direction from his boat, to the distance of at least a hundred 
feet, and in pulling it in, he secures all the advantages that result 
from the common mode of trolling. The pike is a fish which calls 
forth a deal of patience, and must be humoured ; for he will some- 
times scorn the handsomest bait, apparently out of mere spite; but 
the surest time to take him is when there is a cloudy sky anda 
southerly breeze. Live fish are the best bait, as we have before re- 
marked, though the leg of a frog is good, and in winter a piece of 
pork, but nothing can be better than a shiner or a little perch ; and 
it might here be remarked, that as the pike is an epicure in the 
manner of his eating, it is invariably a good plan to let him have his 
own time, after he has seized the bait. As to torchlight fishing for 
pike, though unquestionably out of the pale of the regular angler’s 
sporting, it is attended with much that we must deem poetical and 
interesting. Who can doubt this proposition, when we consider the 
picturesque effect of a boat and lighted torch, gliding along the wild 
shores of a lake, on a still, dark night, with one figure noiselessly 
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plying an oar, and the animated attitude of another relieved against 
the fire-light, and looking into the water like Orpheus into hell. 
And remember, too, the thousand inhabitants of the liquid element 
that we see, and almost fancy to be endowed with human sympa- 
thies? What a pleasure to behold the various finny tribes amid 
their own chosen haunts, leading, as Leigh Hunt has exquisitely 
written, 
* A cold, sweet, silver life, wrapped in round waves, 
Quickened with touches of transporting fear ! ” 

In some of the Northern States fishing for pike with set lines 
through the ice, is practised to a great extent. The lines are com- 
monly attached to a figure four, by which the fisherman is informed 
that he has a bite, and if he has many lines out and the fish are in a 
humour to be captured, this mode of fishing is really very exciting. 
Especially so, if the ice is smooth and the fisherman can attend to 
his hooks with a pair of sharp skates attached to his feet. 

Another mode for catching pike in the winter, and which we have 
seen practised in the lakes and rivers of Michigan, is as follows. 
You cut a large hole in the ice, over which you erect a tent or small 
portable house ; and after taking a seat therein, you let down a bait 
for the purpose of alluring the fish, and as they follow the hook, 
even to your feet, you pick them out with a sharp spear. 

But it is time that we should change the tone of our discourse and 
mention the favourite waters of the Racin pike. The largest we 
have ever seen were taken in the Upper Mississippi, and on the St. 
Joseph and Raisin rivers of Michigan, where they are very abun- 
dant. They are also found in nearly all the streams emptying into 
Lakes Michigan, Erie, and Ontario ;—also, in the Ohio and its tri- 
butaries. We have heard of them in the Upper St. Lawrence, and 
know them to abound in Lake Champlain, and in a large proportion 
of the lakes and rivers of New England. A very pretty lady once 
told us that she had seen a pike taken from Lake Champlain, which 
was as long as the sofa upon which we were seated together, and 
conversing upon the gentle art of fishing, and the tender one of love. 
Pike fishing with the hook we have not practised to a very great 
extent. Our angling experience has been chiefly confined to the 
smaller lakes of Connecticut, particularly those in the vicinity of 
Norwich. Our favourite resort has been Gardner’s Lake, whose 
shores are surrounded with pleasant wood-crowned hills, teeming 
with partridge and wood-cock, and the Sabbath stillness which 
usually reigns about it is seldom broken, save by the dipping oar or 
the laugh of the light-hearted fisherman. Dearly indeed do we 
cherish the memory of the pleasant days spent upon this picturesque 
lake ; and we hope it may never be used for any other purpose than 
to mirror the glories of heaven, and never be visited by any but 
genuine sportsmen and true-hearted lovers of nature. Preston Lake 
is another beautiful sheet of water near Norwich, which reminds us 
of a night adventure. A couple of us had visited it for the purpose 
of taking pike by torch-light, having brought our spears and dry- 
pine all the way from Norwich in a one-horse wagon. It was a cold 
but still autumnal night, and as we tied our horse to a tree in an 
open field, we had every reason to anticipate a “ glorious time.” So 
far as the fish were concerned we enjoyed fine sport, for we caught 
about a «dozen pike, varying from one to four pounds in weight ; 
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but the miseries we subsequently endured were positively intoler- 
able. Not only did we work an everlasting while to make our boat 
sea-worthy, but in our impatience to reach the fishing grounds, we 
misplaced our brandy bottle in the tall grass, and were therefore 
deprived of its warming companionship. About midnight a heavy 
fog began to arise, which not only prevented us from distinguishing 
a pike from a log of wood, but caused us to become frequently en- 
tangled in the top of a dry tree, lying on the water. Our next step, 
therefore, was to go home, but then came the trouble of finding our 
“desired haven.” This we did happen to find, for a wonder, and 
having gathered up our plunder, started on our course over the 
frosty grass after our vehicle and horse. We found them, but it 
was in a most melancholy plight indeed. Like a couple of large 
fools, we had omitted to release the horse from the wagon as we 
should have done, and the consequence was that he had released 
himself by breaking the thills and tearing off the harness, and we dis- 
covered him quietly feeding a few paces from the tree to which we 
had fastened him. What next to do, we could not, in our utter 
despair, possibly determine ; but after a long consultation we both 
concluded to mount the miserable horse, and, with our fish in hand, 
we actually started upon our miserable journey home. Our fish 
were so heavy that we were compelled, at the end of the first mile, 
to throw them away, and as the day was breaking, we entered the 
silent streets of Norwich, pondering upon the pleasures of pike ‘fish- 
ing by torch-light, and solemnly counting the cost of our nocturnal 
expedition. 

But the most successful pike-fishing we ever enjoyed was at Crow 
Wing, on the Upper Mississippi. We were spending a few days 
with an isolated Indian trader of the wilderness, around whose cabin 
were encamped about three hundred Chippewa Indians. Seldom 
was it that we allowed a night to pass away, without trying our luck 
with the spear, and as a dozen canoes were often engaged in the 
same sport, the bosom of the river often presented a most romantic 
and beautiful appearance. Each canoe usually contained two or 
three individuals, and our torches, which were made of dried birch 
bark, threw such a flood of light upon the translucent water, that we 
could see every object in the bed of the river with the utmost dis- 
tinctness. Beautiful, indeed were those fishing scenes ; and when 
the canoes had floated down the river for a mile or two, the home- 
ward bound races that followed between the shouting Indians were 
exciting in the extreme. And what added to our enjoyment of this 
sporting was the idea that to grasp the hand of a white man (besides 
that of our host), we should have to travel one hundred miles through 
a pathless wilderness. We seldom took any note of time, and some- 
times were throwing the spear even when the day was breaking. 
The largest fish that we saw taken at Crow Wing weighed upwards 
of forty pounds, and we have known five spearmen to take seventy 
pike and maskalunge in a single night. 

But we must curtail our pike stories, for we purpose to append to 
our remarks a few interesting observations upon that and a kindred 
fish which have been kindly furnished to us by an accomplished 
scholar, a genuine angler and a valued friend, J ie R. Bartlett, Esq. 

The pike bears the same relation to the finny tribes that the hyena 
and jackal do to animals, the vulture to birds, or the spider to in- 
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sects —one of the most voracious of fishes. He feeds alike on the 
living or dead ; and even those of his own brethren which are pro- 
tected by nature against the attacks of other fish, find no protection 
against him. It is remarkable in the economy of animals, that while 
Nature provides her weaker and smaller creatures with the means of 
defence against the stronger ones, she has, at the same time, furnish- 
ed some of the latter with weapons, apparently for the very purpose 
of overcoming the feeble, however well they may be guarded. 
Thus, the pike, with its immense jaws, armed with innumerable 
teeth, is able to seize and crush every kind of fish. Its own kind 
do not escape, for instances are frequent when a pike of three or four 
pounds is found in the stomach of one of twelve or fifteen pounds 
weight. 

It is interesting to notice the habits of the pike, which an angler 
may easily do in still, clear water. They have been characterized as 
a solitary, melancholy, and bold fish, Never are they found in shoals, 
or even in pairs, as most other fish are, nor are they often seen in 
open water, where other fish would discover them and avoid their 
grasp. When in open water they lie very near the bottom, quite 
motionless, appearing like a sunken stick. Their usual and favourite 
= of resort is among the tall weeds where they cannot be seen. 

ere they lie, as it were, in ambush, waiting the approach of some 
innocent, unsuspecting fish, when they dart forth with a swiftness 
which none of the finny tribe can attain, seize their harmless victim, 
and slowly bear it away to some secluded spot. Here they crush 
their prey with their immense jaws, and leisurely force it into their 
capacious stomachs. Often, when angling for the pike with a live 
perch, from a wharf so far raised above the water that I could see 
every object for twenty feet on either side, a pike has so suddenly 
darted from a cluster of weeds, beyond the range of my vision, that 
the first intimation I had of his presence was, that he had seized my 
bait. 

On one occasion, when angling in the St. Lawrence, where pike 
are very abundant, I put a minnow on my hook, and threw my line 
towards a mass of weeds, in the hope of tempting a perch to take it. 
Not many minutes had elapsed before my silvery minnow had 
tempted the appetite of one, which soon conveyed him to his maw. 
Knowing that my game was sure, I let him play about, first allow- 
ing him to run to the extent of my line and then drawing him 
towards me, when on a sudden a pike shot from his hiding place 
and seized my perch. I was obliged to let the fellow have his own 
way, and give him all the time he wanted to swallow the perch, 
when with a good deal of difficulty, I succeeded in disabling him 
and towed him in triumph to the shore. The perch weighed a 
pound and a half; the pike ten pounds. 

The long and slender form of the pike, tapering towards the head 
and tail, enables him to move with great rapidity through the water, 
while his smooth and finless back facilitates his movements through 
the weeds or marine plants. Thus has Nature provided this fish 
with a form adapted to its habits, and with large and well-armed 
jaws, to give it a pre-eminence among the finny tribes which inhabit 

the same waters. I have often thought why so great an enemy, so 
great a devourer of his race, should be placed among them, favoured 
by so many advantages. May it not, nay, must it not be for some 
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wise purpose? It is known how very prolific fishes are, and unless 
some way was provided to lessen the number, our inland waters 
could not contain the vast numbers which a few years would produce. 
Most fish live on each other, others on decomposing substances 
floating about. It is not always the largest that prey on each other, 
for the sturgeon is one of the largest fresh water fish, and he subsists 
on decomposing matter, or minute fish. A few pike placed in a 
lake, would very effectually prevent an over-population. May it 
not, then, be so ordered that the inhabitants of the seas, which are 
not so favoured as those who dwell on the earth’s surface, and who 
have a great variety of food to supply their wants, may have the 
means of providing their own sustenance by an immense increase of 
their own species? 

Blaine observes that “the abstinence of the pike and jack is no 
less singular than their voracity ; during the summer months their 
digestive faculties are somewhat torpid, which appears a remarkable 
peculiarity in pike economy, seeing it must be in inverse ratio to the 
wants of the fish, for they must be at this time in a state of emaci- 
ation from the effects of spawning. During the summer they are 
listless, and affect the surface of the water, where in warm sunn 
weather they seem to bask in a sleepy state for hours together. It 
is not a little remarkable, that smaller fish appear to be aware when 
this abstinent state of their foe is upon him; for they who at other 
times are evidently impressed with an instinctive dread of his pre- 
sence, are now swimming around him with total unconcern. At 
these periods, no baits, however tempting, can allure him; but on 
the contrary, he retreats from everything of the kind. Windy 
weather is alone capable of exciting his dormant powers. This in- 
aptitude to receive food with the usual keenness, continues from 
the time they spawn, until the time of their recovery from the effects 
of it.” 

The peculiarity above noticed does not entirely apply to the pike 
of the Northern States, and particularly of the great lakes and 
rivers, whose waters are not so sensibly affected by the heat of 
summer as shallow water is. In the smaller streams he lies in the 
listless state described by Mr. Blane, but when he can reach the 
deep water he always does so. 

Pike are found in all the lakes and inland waters of the Northern 
and Middle States of the Union. In the great lakes they grow to 
an enormous size. No fish is better known throughout Europe and 
the northern parts of Asia. In colder climes he attains the largest 
size, and is said by Walkenburg to disappear in geographical distri- 
bution with the fir. In our waters they are taken of all sizes, from 
four or five pounds to fifty or sixty. Their haunts are generally 
among the weeds or marine plants near the shore, or in deep bays 
where the water is not made rough by winds, and in all parts of 
rivers. They are rarely found on rocky bottoms or bars. A high 
wind and rough sea often drives them from their weedy haunts into 
deeper water. I have noticed this particularly on Lake Ontario. 
From wharves where basse are only taken on ordinary occasions, 
pike will bite with avidity when a severe gale is blowing and the 
water is in a disturbed state. 

This fish, according to Donovan, atiains a larger size in a shorter 
time, in proportion to most others. In the course of the first year 
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it grows eight or ten inches; the second, twelve or fourteen; the 
third, eighteen or twenty inches. Some pike were turned into a 
pond in England, the largest of which weighed two and a half 
pounds. Four years after, the water was let off, when one pike of 
nineteen pounds, and others of from eleven to fifteen, were found. 
Mr. Jesse, in his Gleanings of Natural History, relates certain ex- 
periments by which he shows that the growth of pike is about four 
— a year, which corresponds with the growth of those before 
stated. 

The various books on sporting give numerous instances of pike 
weighing from thirty to forty pounds, taken in England, though an 
instance is mentioned in Dodsley’s Register for 1765, of an enormous 
pike weighing one hundred and seventy pounds, which was taken 
from a pool near Newport, England, which had not been fished in for 
ages. In Ireland and Scotland, they are found larger than in Eng- 
land. In the Shannon and Lough Corrib, they have been found 
from seventy to ninety-two pounds in weight. At Broadford, near 
Limerick, one was taken weighing ninety-six pounds. Another was 
caught by trolling in Loch Pentluliche, of fifty pounds ; and another 
in Loch Spey, that weighed one hundred and forty-six pounds. 
But these are small in comparison with a pike, which is stated by 
Gesner (and from him quoted by most writers on fish) to have been 
taken in a pool near the capital of Sweden, in the year 1497, which 
was fifteen feet in length, and weighed three hundred and fifty 
pounds, Under the skin of this enormous fish was discovered a ring 
of cypress brass, having a Greek inscription round the rim, which 
was interpreted by Dalburgus, Bishop of Worms, to signify: “I am 
the fish first of all placed in this pond, by the hands of Frederic the 
Second, on the 5th of October, in the year of grace 1230;” which 
would make its age 267 years, The ring about his neck was made 
with springs, so as to enlarge as the fish grew. His skeleton was 
for a long time preserved at Manheim. 

During the past summer, which I spent on the banks of the St. 
Lawrence, I had frequently tried the spool trolling, and always with 
success. Sometimes I would use two lines, one seventy, the other 
one hundred and twenty feet in length. On the larger one I had 
the best success, and my bait would be seized three times, when on 
the shorter one it would be but once ; it being farther from the boat, 
the movements of which through the water, and the noise of the 
oars, drove the fish off. From experience I am satisfied that long 
trolling lines are the best. Basse will seize a fly or spoon at a few 
feet distance, but a pike will not. I have tried the experiment, 
when trolling for pike, to attach to one hook a bait of pork and red 
flannel, a very common bait, and to the other a brass spoon. The 
latter was invariably seized first, for the only reason, I suppose, 
that it made more show in the water. Neither resembled a fish, fly, 
or any living creature, but curiosity or hunger attracted the fish to 
the strange bait gliding through the water, which they seized, pay- 
ing with their lives the penalty for so doing. 

There is a large fish of the pike species, commonly called the 
maskinonge or maskalunge before spoken of, of what specific 
character is not well understood by naturalists. Their habits and 
their haunts are the same as those of the pike, and they attain a 
larger size than any fish of our own inland waters. I have seen 
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them carried by two men of ordinary height, with a pole running 
through the gills and supported on the shoulders of the men. In 
this position the tail of the fish dragged on the ground. Forty or 
fifty pounds is not an unusual weight for them, and instances are 
known when much larger ones have been caught. Maskinonge are 
generally taken in seines, seldom with the hook. Their size is so 
large that the ordinary baits of anglers would be no temptation for 
them. In the several opportunities which I have had to examine 
the stomachs of these fish, I have invariably found within them fish 
of very large size, such as no angler would ever think of putting on 
his line. The largest perch I ever saw, about fifteen inches in 
length, was taken from the paunch of a maskinonge, and I have 
often seen catfish, perch, and other fish, weighing from one to two 
pounds, taken from them; but in no instance small fish ; and hence 
anglers have not taken them, as few would angle with live bait of 
that size, where there are no fish but these which would take it. 

The most exciting sport I ever had on the St. Lawrence, or any- 
where else, was in taking a maskinonge. It was a regular battle, 
such only as the salmon anglers enjoy when they hook a twenty 
pounder. As the method was quite different, I will send you all 
the particulars. 

A friend and myself took a small skiff, with one trolling line, 
intending to take turns at the oars, and proceeded at once to a 
favorite spot among the “ Thousand Islands.” 

1 held the trolling line with a spoon hook attached, while my 
companion pulled the oars. We sailed among the secluded places, 
wherever weeds were seen below the surface of the water, and were 
rewarded with good sport by taking several fine pike, weighing 
from six to fifteen pounds, which we managed to secure with ease, 
save the largest, which gave us some trouble. We then thought we 
would try deeper water, in the hope of tempting larger fish. A few 
windings among the clusters of small islands brought us to the 
channel of the river, when I directed my companion to increase the 
speed of our skiff, determined that the curiosity of no fish should be 
satisfied, without first tasting my gilded spoon. We pulled for half 
a mile, when the river wound suddenly round an island, which pre- 
sented a bold shore, from the rushing of the river’s current. The 
tall forest trees extended to the very brink of the river, over which 
they hung, throwing a deep shadow on the water. This quiet spot 
looked as though it might be an attractive one for some solitar 
fish, and we accordingly took a sweep around the foot of the island. 
Scarcely had we entered the deep shade spoken of, when I felt a 
tug at my line, which was so strong that I supposed my hook had 
come in contact with a floating log or fallen tree. My companion 
backed water with his oars to relieve my hook, when another 
violent pull at my line convinced me that it was no log, but some 
living creature of great weight. My line was already out its full 
length of a hundred and fifty feet; no alternative was therefore left 
but to give my fish more line by rowing after him. 

This we did for a few minutes, when I began to pull in the slack 
of my line, some fifty feet or more, when I felt my fish. The check 
was no sooner felt by him than he started forward with a velocity 
scarcely conceivable in the water, bringing my line taut, and the 
next moment our skiff was moving off stern foremost towards the 
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river’s channel. We soon perceived that our fish had turned his 
head up stream, and as the water was deep, there was no danger of 
his coming in contact with weeds or protruding rocks. We there- 
fore allowed him to tow us for about five minutes, when he stopped. 
Then quickly backing water with our oars, and taking in our line, 
we carefully laid it over the skiff’s side, until we had approached 
within twenty feet of our fish. Ithen gave him another check, 
which probably turned his head, for he again darted off in a con- 
trary direction down stream. We pulled our skiff in the same 
direction as fast as possible to give the fisb a good run before check- 
ing him again, but he soon had the line out its full length, and was 
again towing our skiff after him with more rapidity than before. 
This did not last long, however, for I then took the line and hauled 
towards him to lessen our distance. He made another slap, when I 
managed to keep my line taut, and with our oars moved towards 
him. Our victim now lay on the surface of the water with his 
belly upward, apparently exhausted, when we found him to be a 
maskinonge, between five and eight feet in length. We had no 
sooner got him alongside than he gave a slap with his tail and again 
darted off the whole length of the line, taking us once more in tow. 
His run was now short, and it was evident he was getting tired of 
the business. Again the line slacked and we drew the skiff up to 
the spot where he lay turned up on his back. 

He now seemed so far gone that I thought we might draw him 
into our skiff, so I reached out my gaff and hooked him under the 
jaw, while my companion passed his oar under him. In this way 
we contrived to raise him over the gunwale of the skiff, when he 
slid to its bottom. I then placed my foot on the back of his head 
to hold him down, in order to disengage my hook, which passed 
through his upper jaw. No sooner had I attempted this than he 
began to flap about, compelling us to give him room to avoid his 
immense jaws. Every moment seemed to increase his strength, 
when my companion seized an oar in order to dispatch him, while I 
took out my knife for the same purpose. The first blow with the 
oar had only the effect to awaken our fish, which taking another 
and more powerful somerset, threw himself over the gunwale of our 
skiff, which was but a few inches above the water, and with a 
plunge disappeared in the deep water at our side. We had scarcely 
recovered from our suprise, when I found my line drawn out again 
to its full length, save a few tangles and twists, which had got into 
it in the struggle between us and our fish. We determined to 
trifle no longer with the fellow, with our small skiff, but to make 
for the shore and there land him. A small island, a short distance 
from us, seemed to present a convenient place, and here without 
further ceremony we pulled, towing our fish after us. I leaped into 
the water about ten feet from the shore, and tugged away at my 
victim, who floated like a log upon the water, while my companion 
stood by with an oar to make the capture more sure this time. In 
this way we landed him in safety just one hour and a quarter after 
he was first hooked. This maskinonge weighed forty-nine pounds, 
and had within him a pike of three pounds weight, a chub, parti- 
ally decomposed, of four pounds, and a perch of one and a half 
pounds, which appeared to have been but recently swallowed ; yet 
this fish’s appetite was not satisfied, and he lost his life in grasping 
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at a glittering bauble. Any person who has ever killed a pike of 
ten pounds or upwards, can readily imagine the strength of one five 
times its weight. 

The great strength of these fish was shown in a sporting adven- 
ture which happened to a friend of mine when spearing by torch- 
light. The person alluded to had never before tried his hand 
with the spear, although he was.a skilful angler. On this occa- 
sion he had killed several fish, which he secured without trouble. 
He was then in about six or eight feet of water, when he discovered 
a large fish, either a very large pike or maskinonge. He planted 
himself with one foot below the flaming torch, the other a little 
behind, when he plunged his spear into the huge fish that lay so 
quietly before him; but whether he was so deceived in the depth 
of the water, or whether he had not braced himself properly in the 
boat is not known; at any rate he struck the fish, which darted 
off like lightning, taking the spear with him, as well as him who 
threw it. For the gentleman, probably deceived by the depth of the 
water, had reached forward too far, and thereby lost his balance. 
So over he went head foremost, holding on to the spear. But he 
was satisfied without following the fish further, which escaped with 
the long spear, neither of which could be again seen. The gentle- 
man made the best of his way into the skiff. Two days after a 
large maskinonge floated ashore several miles below the spot where 
the event took place, with the spear still clinging to him, just be- 
fore the dorsal fin. 


THE RING, 


(From the German of Anastasius Griin.) 


I sat on the slope of a hill, 


And sickle and scythe glittered there, 
Far, far from my own native land, 


As along the rich plain they were 


And beneath me, all tranquil and still, plied. 
Saw rich meadows and cornfields ex- 
pand, And further along the green dale 


; : A broad stately river was flowing, 
Half dreaming, the fair scene above, And blue mountains looked down on 
A ring from my finger I drew, the vale, 


Which sue, as a pledge of her love, Their bulwark of granite bestowing. 
Had bestowed at our parting adieu. 
And towns with white glittering spire, 


To my eye the bright circlet I raised, And woods with their fresh waving 
As it had a telescope been, green, : 
And through its small focus I gazed And bright clouds, that as far off retire 
Down below on the wide-spreading As my far distant hopes, were seen, 
scene, 
Earth and heaven as in jubilee met, 


*¢Oh! ye green hills and dales,” I ex- 
claimed, 
« Yellow harvests that crown the rich 


scene, 
In this bright golden circle when framed, 
How lovely the picture ye yield!” 


Here villas and villages fair 
Were scattered along the hill side ; 


Mankind, and their dwellings and 
land— 

All these, in a frame as if set, [ned. 

By that narrow gold circle were span- 


Oh, beautiful scene when surveyed 
Through the golden circlet of love! 
The world with its treasures displayed, 

Earth below, and the heavens above! 
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BEFORE commencing our reminiscences we must repudiate any de- 
sire to “throw a light” upon that vexed and entangled “ Plate Ques- 
tion,” the very mention of which instantly thins the benches of both 
“ Upper” and “ Lower House,” our aim is to describe the principal ob- 
jects which meet the eye in a country so original in its outward aspect. 
Upon approaching the entrance to the broad and dingy-coloured river 
the Plate, formed by the confluence of the two mighty streams the 
Uraguay and the Parana, the little town of Maldonado greets the 
view of the traveller in the distance, and after passing the islands of 
Lobos and Flores, the one a mere desolate pile of rocks, the other of 
somewhat more friendly aspect, and with a high lighthouse upon it, he 
soon finds himself at anchor before the City of Monte Video, which is 
built on one side of a creek, and on the other the “ Mount,” which, 
although of no very great height, is, from its isolated position, a pro- 
minent object. The insignificant cluster of hills at the extremity of 
the creek extending to the little eminence called the “ Cerrito” (which 
is the headquarters of the besieging army), relieves but little the 
uniformity and general flatness of the country around. 

The internal aspect of the town is by no means of the dreary and deso- 
late character one is inclined to anticipate after its having sustained a 
siege of so many years, and which seems to give good promise of attain- 
ing the same duration as that of Troy. There are many gaily decor- 
ated shops, and the houses, with their “ azoteas” and “ miradors” are in 
very tolerable preservation. A certain air of business prevails, especi- 
ally in the vicinity of the quay ; but what gives the chief colouring of 
animation tothe scene is the large number of military which meets theeye 
at every turn—the trim and cleanly appearance of the British marines 
and “blue jackets,” and of the seamen of the French squadron, who 
garrison the place, forming a striking contrast with that of the fero- 
cious braggadocio-looking Genoese and Basque soldiery of the foreign 
legion of defence. Outside the gate leading to the interior of the coun- 
try, is the commencement of a fine wide street, designed very much in 
the French style, and with that regard to a cheerful aspect and a 
pleasant look-out which is so common a characteristic of our Gallic 
neighbours ; however, rude warfare has put a complete stop to all 
these peaceful labours. Between the inner and outer lines of entrench- 
ment of the defending forces is the British cemetery, which was en- 
closed with hedges. All vestige of its enclosures have long since been 
swept away by the cannonading, and it now presents to view nothing 
more than a desolate waste, with a shattered remnant of a tombstone 
here and there. 

The camp of the besiegers and head-quarters of their commander is 
at the “‘ Cerrito, about four miles from the town, and consists of rows 
of small huts, composed of clay and turf. The desolating effects 
of protracted warfare are strikingly apparent on every side. All the 
country-houses belonging to the wealthier merchants of the city are 


either partially ruined or entirely battered down, their gardens and 
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pleasure-grounds completely devastated ; saladeros (the enclosures in 
which cattle are killed, and hides cured), with their sheds and depen- | 
dencies, a heap of rubbish ; and the few trees which were studded about, 
broken asunder, or overthrown ; whilst bright-red uniforms, and glis- 
tening muskets sparkle in the clear sunshine from amidst ruined and 
blackened walls, and sentries are perched upon the tottering edge of 
some gaily-decorated balcony, or remnant of an azolea for the outposts 
of the besiegers are stationed wherever there is any shelter for them, 
and in the immediate vicinity of the city. What imparts a peculiar 
character of originality to the scene, however, is the presence of the 
fair sex, everywhere amidst the din of arms and the turmoil of war- 
fare, for all the principal families of the Banda Oriental followed the 
President of the Republic, when he was expelled from his capital by 
French influence, and they have thus had to “ rough it” in the camp 
for many years. Elegantly dressed women are to be seen in every 
direction emerging from mud-huts, or clustered together within the 
only remaining apartments of some dilapidated villa; every little nook 
and corner around the camp, affording the scantiest shelter, has been 
made available for them to dwell in; from the long duration of the 
siege, also, they appear to be quite accustomed to the privations, and 
inured to the many hardships, of their position, preserving all that 
vivacity of manner which is the chief characteristic of the females of 
the Spanish race. Rude and forlorn as is the aspect of the scene 
around, their presence must serve, in a great measure, to counter- 
act any feeling of despondency, in a like degree as it must stimulate 
the ardour of the troops. Venus is at hand to buckle on the armour of 
Mars! He battles under the very shadow of her eye, and reaps his 
reward in her approving smiles! And a fine, gallant-looking corps 
they are, too, these same soldiers of the Banda Oriental. The men 
wear cloaks of blue cloth, with pointed caps of the same material, and 
full, white cotton trowsers, the cavalry being armed with a short car- 
bine and a sabre, and the infantry with muskets and short knives: 
the officers “ sport” round jackets and tight trowsers of blue cloth, with 
red braid, foraging caps with a gold band, and long silver spurs. The 
beard is, almost invariably, worn very long, which is a distinguishing 
peculiarity from the Buenos Ayrean troops, a corps of which serves in 
the ranks of the besiegers. 

A cruise of a few hours up the river brings us to the roadstead of 
Buenos Ayres, from which the city itself presents a handsome appear- 
ance, its many towers and steeples, and its ‘“ Alameda,” or public 
walk, neatly planted with trees, extending for some distance along the 
water's edge, with forts at the two extremities. The atmosphere is so 
singularly clear and transparent that the town of Colonia, on the oppo- 
site shore of the river, here about thirty miles broad, is often distinctly 
visible. 

The water is too shallow for a large ship to approach the city nearer 
than the outer roads, and we are conveyed in a small boat ‘towards 
the shore, which, however, cannot be reached without the assistance 
of a rudely-made cart with two lean horses and a ragged postilion, 
which is stationed in the water about half a mile out, awaiting the 
boat’s arrival ; and thus we are dragged up upon the beach, the horses 
floundering and splashing about over hidden rocks and sand-banks, at 
a half trot, and often uearly tossing us out of the crazy vehicle 
headforemost, amidst a whole posse of wild-looking Gaucho lads on 
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horseback, who have accompanied the driver upon his aquatic exeur- 
sion, and who indulge in a thousand playful gambols in the water. 

The arrival of a man-of-war at a foreign port is always productive 
of much excitement among the inhabitants, and a dense crowd assem- 
bled at the water’s edge to greet the traveller. One peculiar feature 
this same crowd possesses, which strikes at once upon the eye, and 
imparts an indescribable sort of originality to the scene, is, that every 
man who has a hat at all, wears a bright red ribbon tied round it ; that 
every waistcoast, where waistcoat at all is worn, is of the same vivid 
hue ; and that every man, whatever be his age, his station, or his garb, 
has a long red streamer of ribbon, fastened either into his buttonhole 
or occupying a prominent place upon his breast, and written upon it, in 
black letters, that same savage motto which alike meets the stranger's 
eye upon every shop-front, every door-post, every newspaper, every 
official or private document, throughout the whole land—a device at 
once denoting the violence of political dissensions, and the virulence of 
party hatred,—‘ Viva la Confederacion Argentina! Mueran los sal- 
vajes Unitarios!” (Long live the Argentine Confederation! Death 
to the savage Unitarians!). 

The appearance of the town is thoroughly Spanish, and it is in this 
respect very different from that of Monte Video, where the great ad- 
mixture of foreigners, especially French and Italians, with the native 
population, has served in a great measure to destroy local colouring 
and to remove peculiarities emblematical of the nation’s origin; and 
yet, whilst the tall cabildo (town-house), with its square and arcades 
around it—the flat-roofed one-storied houses, with their azoteas, mirae 
dors, and patios (large courts) within them, instantly recall the re- 
membrance of “Old Castile,” and the swarthy mysterious lookin 
friar prowling about in rusty serge and shovel hat—the stately hidalgo, 
of formal gait and haughty deportment—the “ merry-eyed” senora, 
lightly tripping along in her graceful ‘ mantilla” and black lace 
trimmings, present themselves to the gaze on all sides, as living 
types of the parent country—the accessories to the picture are com- 
pletely South American, and in the highest degree characteristic of 
the wild and remote region in which the town is situated ; and it is 
unnecessary to add, that where the elements, whether of the Old or 
of the New World, are almost equally picturesque to the eye and sti- 
mulating to the imagination, that a combination is produced singularly 
vivid and effective. 

The Gaucho, or men of the Pampas (as the vast plains are deno- 
minated which extend from the shores of the Plate to the foot of the 
Andes), are to be met with in all parts of the city, whither they resort 
to receive payment for their cattle, or for the mere sake of recreation ; 
and a most singular race they are. Half graziers, half soldiers, war- 
like in their tastes, dissolute in their ideas, and vagabond in their 
propensities, they dwell in some secluded nook of the Pampas in a state 
of the rudest simplicity, their sole occupation being catching horses and 
galloping after the flocks and herds which are confided to their charge, 
an employment in which they exhibit great dexterity and wonderful 
feats of horsemanship. From infancy upwards their only food is beef, 
their only luxury salt to savour it, or, on some rare occasions, when 
they come into the city and have made some uncommonly happy hit 
in cattle dealing, or have turned the dirty pack ot cards which is gene- 
rally half peeping out of their girdle to unusually good account at Monte 
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(a simple game of which they are passionately fond), will they tie their 
steed’s fore-feet together at the door of the first baker’s shop, and in- ° 
dulge in the extravagant excess of a slice of bread, an article very rare 
and expensive in these countries, from flour having to be imported all 
the way from the United States. 

Like the nomade tribes of Arabia, these men pass their whole exist- 
ence in the saddle, and consider walking the greatest degradation. 
Their horses are generally small and ugly, but capable of enduring 
great fatigue. It is rare also to meet with a Gaucho who is not good 
looking, and many are strikingly handsome, exhibiting the aquiline 
nose, the small delicately formed mouth, the clear bright hazel eye, 
the rich olive complexion, and other characteristics of the Spanish 
race ; it is said also that more than one of these ragged adventurers 
could, like another Don Cesar de Bazan, trace out noble lineage and 
illustrious descent in the land of his origin. 

It would be difficult to imagine any costume more picturesque than 
that of these men, or more calculated to display the person to advan- 
tage. A low-crowned, broad-brimmed beaver hat, with a wide red 
ribbon, or a pointed cap of red cloth, covers the head, and under it a 
gaily coloured silk handkerchief, generally hanging down over the 
neck ; a broad cloak or poncho of black, red, or striped cloth, with a 
round jacket under it, covers the upper part of the person ; round the 
loins is twisted a long piece of scarlet or variegated cloth, called a 
chiripa, which extends considerably below the knee, leaving only a 
few inches of the calconcillos, or full white cotton drawers, with wide 
fringe, extending over the foot, visible: a worsted girdle or faja, with 
tassels, is fastened round the waist, and a leathern belt or ¢¢rador, gene- 
rally secured in front with four or five silver dollars, made into a clasp, 
and serving to carry money and valuables; the cuchillo, or knife, is 
stuck in the faja behind, and boots made of the skin of the horse’s leg, 
the hock forming the heel, and open at the end for the wearer's toes 
to come through, and iron, or sometimes silver spurs, at least eight 
inches long, complete the equipment. The recado, or light wooden 
saddle, serves as a pillow at night, with its piece of dyed sheepskin, 
or pellon over it, and the carona, or piece of tough hide, and gaily 
coloured saddle-cloth, upon which it is fastened by a wide girth called 
a cuicha, is used in lieu of mattress and bedding. The horse’s bridle 
is generally made of a particular kind of grass, very neatly plaited 
together, and more or less ornamented with metal, and the bit has a 
circular piece of steel in the centre, which makes a rattling noise at 
every motion of the animal’s tongue. The /azo is carried coiled up 
behind the saddle, and also the bolas used in catching cattle, or in 
warfare, and which is considered as the most formidable weapon in 
the country. It consists of three balls of lead sewn up in a hide 
covering, and fastened to three short pieces of rope of the same 
material, made fast at the ends. The Gaucho hurls this with unerring 
precision round the hind legs of the animal he is chasing, tripping it 
up in atrice. The stirrups, which are made but little use of by the 
rider, are of a triangular shape, and only large enough to admit the 
great toe. Manacles to secure the horse’s fore feet, when the rider 
alights; a spare strap or two, and a cup made of a small gourd with a 
ike in it for mate, or Paraguayan tea, the favourite beverage in La 
Plata, and which is imbibed by means of a small tube, after the fashion 
of a “sherry cobbler,” and perchance a strip of raw beef dangling at 
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the saddle-bow, are among the objects displayed to view by these wild 
“children of the plain” in their wanderings, and betoken the simple 
nature of their wants. 

The females of the race, or Gauchitas, who may sometimes be met 
with, riding on pillions, in company with their “lords and lieges,” are 

enerally very handsome, and of dignified and graceful demeanour. 
heir costume consists of a plain cotton gown of a gay pattern; the 
hair being tied up with a red ribbon, and a silk handkerchief. 

The Gaucho is passionately fond of dramatic performances, and will 
gallop many and many a weary mile to enjoy them; numerous steeds 
are always to be seen, secured, as before described, in front of the two 
large theatres at Buenos Ayres, whilst the riders are inside. The 
play generally consists of a translation of some sanguinary French 
melodrama; and a number of rockets let off before the building, an- 
nounces that it is about to begin; but before it does so, all the actors 
and actresses advance to the front of the stage and cry out “ Viva la 
Confederacion Argentina! Mueran los salvages Unitarios!” and 
whatever be the epoch of the play, or the costume of the performers, 
the red streamer, with the same eternal inscription upon it, must be 
worn upon the breast ; and if the part be dressed in a modern hat and 
waistcoat, they display a rigid observance of the police regulations 
respecting them. Gye Sundays and holidays, in addition to the 
theatres, a large cockpit is open, which draws great numbers of the 
country folks just spoken of, who continue exchanging bets during the 
whole assault of the feathered combatants, with great vehemence of 
tone and gesture. First goes money, if they have any ; then clothes, 
then horse, then accoutrements change hands, and last of all, spurs, 
which, when of silver, are often worth twenty or thirty pounds ster- 
ling, and then “ wrath waxes warm!” Knives fly from their sheaths, 
oul a gory corpse is perchance exposed to view on the morrow, under 
the Cabildo colonnade, with a little plate upon the breast, beside the 
sanguinary red ribbon, for the alms of the passer by, to be spent in 
masses for the repose of the dead man’s soul. 

Much sociability prevails among the families of the British merchants 
residing at Buenos Ayres,and our traveller finds a most hospitable recep- 
tion among them ; nor has he any difficulty in penetrating into the native 
society of the place, and soon receives general invitations to the houses 
of some of the high government functionaries, in which are held nightly 
tertulias, This entertainment usually consists of a little vocal exhi- 
bition by some of the fair guests of the house, who, if their perform- 
ance be not very scientific, usually display much natural taste and 
innate musical sentiment: then dancing, then a game at forfeits or 
the like—the whole enlivened by cheerful conversation ; and then at 
intervals our traveller is invited by some of the red-waistcoated gentle- 
men of the party into an adjoining saloon, where he finds a choice as- 
sortment of cigars and cigaritos, which, like all and everything the 
house contains, and even the habitation itself, indeed, are 2 la desposi- 
cwon de Usted, according to the somewhat grandiloquent parlance of 
Spanish etiquette, and on his return to the general circle, will per- 
haps find himself included in a riding excursion for the morrow, a 
project which is moved by some one or other of the fair divinities pre- 
sent, and which enables him to enrich his nete-book with things such 
as “he wot not of before,” most certainly. 

At an early hour the following morning the traveller mounts his 
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steed, and is escorted to the house of his entertainment the night 
before, appointed as the starting post, by some of the gentlemen of the 
company. The ladies of the party appear very simply attired and 
quite en Gauchita, and ride on ordinary side-saddles ; the beautifully 
wrought silver spurs of the gentlemen, however, and the showiness of 
their horses’ trappings, also tastefully ornamented with silver, make 
a goodly figure in the bright sunshine. Nor do the fiery red waistcoat 
and streamers at all mar the general picturesque effect, but rather 
serve to heighten it. A few soldiers in bright scarlet vests, chiripars 
and pointed caps, and with their horses’ tails twisted round with a 
ribbon, and tassels of the same colour, and several Gauchos and at- 
tendants, gallop about in the rear of the cavalcade as it emerges from 
the streets and guins the open country, the prevailing feature of which, 
especially in the immediate vicinity of the city, is the number of car- 
cases of horses, bullocks, and sheep, as well as smaller animals, 
which lie strewed about at every ten paces; and yet, although the eye 
may beshocked, the nose is never offended ; for whilst decomposition 
is rapid, putrefaction is unknown in these regions, owing either to the 
extreme purity of the air, or to some other atmospheric peculiarity. 
The roads, where roads there are, are composed at intervals of the 
earcases of the animals brought in from the country in vast droves to 
be slaughtered, and which drop from exhaustion, or sink into the mud 
and pantanos (deep pools formed in rainy weather, and which often 
extend a quarter of a mile). Bones often form the foundation of the 
highway, aud decomposed flesh serves to bind them together as they 
accumulate, whilst walls and banks, entirely composed of bullocks’ 
horns, form the very appropriate boundary to the beaten track. 

Whether it be owing to the influence of the cheerful party around 
him, however, or to the invigorating character of the morning air, our 
traveller cannot tell, but certainly his first impression of the Pampas— 
upon which, after passing a whole suburb of saladeros and detached 
cottages, he at length emerges—is by no means of that dreary, desolate 
description he had anticipated ; nor do subsequent visits at all alter it, 
but rather enable him to detect new features of interest, if not beau- 
ties in the peculiar nature of the scenery. 

These vast plains present to view a very sea of verdure, an ocean 
of herbage as it were! stretching forth as far as the eye can reach in 
boundless immensity, without a single object to break the view, save 
an occasional tall thistle, or an isolated ombu tree of sombre tint, with 
innumerable multitudes of horses and cattle, dotted about upon the 
fertile breast of mother earth, and wallowing in the rich luxuriance 
of Nature unaided by any effort of man, ever circumscribed, ever 
incomplete. Whilst here no symptom of insufficiency exists, arrange- 
ment and development are alike complete ; the work fulfils its purpose 
with bounteous prodigality, with consummate exactitude, and as Sir 
Francis Head truly says, in his clever work upon this part of South 
America, ‘* The vast region of grass in the Pampas for four hundred 
and fifty miles is without a weed !” 

A long caravan of high two-wheeled covered carts, drawn by oxen, 
will occasionally appear upon the horizon, pursuing its snake-like track 
across the plains, and conveying the produce of the province of Men- 
doza, at the foot of the Andes, for embarkation at Buenos Ayres, or 
groups of Gauchos wending their way towards the capital, or driving 
their cattie to the corral (an enclosure formed of upright stakes driven 
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into the ground very near to each other), in the vicinity of some 
isolated estancia, or farm-house, calling to mind from its remote posi- 
tion, its peaked roof and gable ends, its low outbuildings, and the total 
absence of trees around it, some of the dairy farms of the north of 
Holland. 

The small animal called the biscacho abounds, and will sit at the 
entrance of its burrow gazing at the traveller until he comes up close 
to it. When full grown it is about the size of a badger, with a head 
something like the rabbit, and long bushy whiskers. Great attention 
is necessary in riding to avoid the hiscacheros, or holes of these little 
animals, which cause many horses to break their legs. 

No such untoward accident befalls the steed of any of the party our 
traveller is with, however, nor does anything else occur, indeed, to dis- 
turb the general hilarity that prevails. The gentlemen are all courtesy, 
and the ladies display all that ease and suavity of manner, openness of 
demeanour, and absence of all coquetry, which so eminently charac- 
terises their countrywomen in Europe, and which puts the foreigner 
at once completely at his ease in their society. And yet, shame upon 
our traveller's recreant soul, his unromantic nature, after a gallop of 
some hours, he begins to feel weariness invade his limbs, though no ways 
his spirit, and he is not loth even to turn his horse’s head homewards, 
and recurs with something approaching ecstacy to a whisper, he “ dared 
be sworn,” he heard of acollation! Visions of sitting beside his “ lady 
love,” not only in a shady grove, listening to her pretty prattle in 
her own sweet sonorous tongue, but quafling sparkling goblets to her 
honour, and “at table” of enjoying the good things of the land, and 
restoring exhausted nature in the lively, sympathetic, and, doubtless, 
very convivial company he sees around him, will obstinately crowd in 
upon his vulgar soul. Perhaps Palermo, the governor’s country seat on 
the river’s bank, perhaps some neat little rural quinta (villa) is to be the 
scene of the longed-for conviviality ; or is it in the city itself to which 
the party is now fast hurrying back, that “the wine is drawn and the 
feast prepared!” But, no! a halt is made at the entrance of the 
straggling suburbs, and where a high wall skirts the road, no doubt 
enviously hiding from view the verdant fields, the smiling groves our 
traveller has in his mind’s eye as the fundamental elements of the pic- 
nic. He already sniffs in the odours of the flowering meads which 
are to mingle their fragrance with those of the succulent viands! Po- 
mona and Bacchus are about to greet him, hand in hand. Reality is 
to put to shame his sluggish imagination, and his romantic susceptibility 
is to be completely satiated. And, hark! the high gate creaks ! opens! 
and the cavalcade enters the enclosure, and if our traveller had ran- 
sacked his brains until Doomsday he could never have imagined any- 
thing farther removed from his pleasing anticipations than the scene 
which meets his view. Some two acres of ground without the smallest 
trace of verdure, covered with whitened bones and remnants of raw 
meat and garbage, in which pigs and swarms of sea-gulls are wallow- 
ing and pecking about to their hearts’ content, and a horrible stench 
of fresh blood pervading the whole atmosphere, for the place is no 
other than a saladero, or slaughtering ground. Our traveller is a 
denizen of many lands, and is noway prone to be over sensitive or fas- 
tidious, but he confesses that he is half inclined to shrink away from a 
spectacle which, however popular among those he is with, is perfectly 
appalling to the uninitiated. But, however, curiosity urges him for- 
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ward, and following the example of his entertainers, he throws his 


horse’s bridle to an attendant, dismounts, and then strolls with the . 


whole party up to the immense sheds scattered about the place to see 
oxen dragged out of the corrals beside them, with a lazo, and knives 
stuck into their brains and throats by half naked men, up to their very 
knees in gore and entrails; the crimson liquid flowing about in one 
continuous stream, the fumes of reeking palpitating flesh hovering 
about in fetid stifling exhalations ; and our traveller looks with perfect 
bewilderment upon the faces of his fair companions, which are one and 
all animated by the amusement they experience in the contemplation of 
what is considered one of the favourite diversions of the country—the 
slaying of cattle. It is true, the delicately-formed young creature 
upon our traveller’s arm does once utter an audible scream, but it is 
not one of horror, but of affright. The blood of the poor bullock, 
floundering about in its dying agonies within two yards of her, has 
spirted out, and well nigh bespattered her muslin gown. 

Besides the hideous spectacle of the slaughtering sheds, numerous 
men, called peons (for the Gaucho disdains catching or killing any 
animal except on the open plain), are to be seen galloping about the 
ground in every direction, amidst the bones and pigs, in pursuit of re- 
fractory heifers, which, fresh from their native pastures, are too wild 
and active to be driven into the fatal corral, and are cut down with 
knives by their pursuers, who generally contrive to throw themselves 
half out of the saddle and hamstring their victim, which crawls along 
upon its hind stumps until a favourable moment presents itself for 
sticking the knife into its brain, which is often accomplished by spring- 
ing upon its back. 

Completely aghast is our traveller, however, when, on approaching a 
small house in the very centre of this second golgotha, and belonging 
to the head of the establishment, he finds that it is there he is to ban- 
quet, there his rustic, rural, romantic dreams are to be fulfilled! Pre- 
vious to the signal being given for the attack upon the eatables, 
however, the saladero’s gate again groans on its hinges, and gives 
admittance to the most singular cavalcade possible to conceive, which 
threads its way amidst the dead and dying, up to the door of the fes- 
tive hall. It consists of a huge vehicle, about the size of an omnibus, 
and of very similar construction, painted panels, wheels and all of the 
brightest crimson, with four skinny horses, and a soldier, also entirely 
in crimson, upon each ; the harness, consisting of a single trace, fastened 
to the saddle girths. A number of soldiers and mounted attendants 
accompany this strange equipage, which belongs to the governor, and 
contains a party of fashionables from the town, which is to join forces 
with that of our traveller, and mingle in the festivities. 

And now glasses jingle, and plates ring, and knives and forks ply 
merrily, and our traveller strives to forget the horrible scene without, 
and resolutely averts his gaze from the window, and the ladies are, as 
ever, all affability to him, and he comes in for many a tit bit from 
their plates, popped into his extended jaws with their own fork by 
the fair divinities themselves, an ancient and time-honoured Castilian 
custom ; and then music is proposed, and guitars are produced from 
out of the red carriage, and the sweet national airs of Andalusia mingle 
their plaintive strains with the agonized bellowing of the wretched 
mangled beasts before the door, and some of the party mount up upon 
the azotca of the house, to enjoy an uninterrupted view of the doings 
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beneath, or to “trip it upon the light fantastic toe,” and execute a 
literal “‘ Dance of death,” whilst others take another peep into the 
sheds, a stroll among the carcases, or a little promenade in an adjoin- 
ing enclosure, nearly covered with hides stretched out to dry, and sur- 
rounded by immense buildings appropriated to the burning of bones 
and melting of fat. But “ time and tide wait for no man ;” the most 
delectable day must have an end, and the crimson coach is at length 
repacked, and steeds are again led forth and mounted. Previous to 
re-entering the city, however, our party makes a circuit, in order to 
visit the spot where a small river flows into the Plate, and which is 
denominated the Boca. It is here the hide and tallow boats take in 
their cargoes for conveyance to the coasting or foreign vessels in the 
roads. 

The appearance of the _— equipage, with the distinguished 
party of equestrians around it, brings out whole multitudes of sailors 
and country people from the houses and pulperias (drinking shops) 
around, who evince their satisfaction at the gallant show, by letting off 
numerous rockets, although it is still broad daylight. 

A good opportunity of witnessing the mode of warfare of the coun- 
try, as well as of obtaining an insight into much that is curious con- 
nected with the rude inhabitants of the Pampas, is afforded to our 
traveller during a visit he makes to a camp situated at a place called 
Santos Lugares, a few miles from Buenos Ayres. The huts of the 
soldiers are very similar in size and construction to those of the Banda 
Oriental troops at the Cerrito; but those of the oflicers are in general 
more comfortable, are many of them neatly furnished, and in the centre 
of them stands a small house, built expressly for the use of the gover- 
nor when he comes to inspect the troops. 

As usual, our traveller finds himself, as a foreigner, the object of 
marked attention upon his arrival, and is at once invited into the mess- 
room, to partake of a regular English luncheon, consisting of bottled 
porter, Cheshire cheese, and the choicest luxury of the land, bread, 
with a cup of male and a cigar as a digestive after the meal; the 
general in command afterwards mounts him upon a fresh horse, and 
accompanies him, at the head of a number of his officers, all round the 
camp and its vicinity. 

The appearance of the troops in their crimson vests, peaked caps 
and chiripars, forms a charming contrast with the vivid green of the 
wide Pampa around ; one regiment, consisting of the tallest men that 
can be selected, is equipped in breastplates of black metal ; this, al- 
though it serves to heighten the martial appearance of the men, some- 
what mars the general picturesque effect of their uniform, imparting to 
it asemi-European stamp. The same remark would apply to a company 
of grenadiers within the city, which is paraded upon grand occasions, 
and which betokens a determination on .the part of the governor to 
embody the description of the republican guards of Dumouriez, and a 
leaning towards the rigid, starched-up notions of the martinets of the 
last century, for he has had it rigged out in long cutaway coats, three- 
cornered hats, tight breeches, and closely buttoned up gaiters, reaching 
considerably over the knee,—the men wanting but the powder and 
pigtail to be regular gardes Frangaises. 

Perhaps the most interesting object which meets our traveller’s eye 
at Santos Lugares is a regiment composed of the aborigines of the 
country, the Pampa Indians, a large portion of whom have been 
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allured or frightened into subjection since the successful campaigns 


against them of the present Governor of Buenos Ayres, some years 
ago, and who have been enrolled into the service of the Argentine 
Republic. 

These men occupy a part of the camp somewhat removed from the 
rest of the troops, and the moment they desery the approach of the 
general and his party, rush out of their huts and spring upon their 
horses, uttering the most discordant cries, whilst the two sheiks, or 
chiefs, who command them gallop forward to meet him, and are pre- 
sented to our traveller, whose hand they grasp with great eagerness. 
They are of small stature, like most of their men, but symmetrically 
proportioned ; their complexion is very swarthy, their hair and eyes 
are very black, and their features somewhat of the Calmuck cast. 
They are clothed much in the Gaucho fashion, but are ragged and 
rather dirty. 

The manceeuvres this corps go through for the diversion of our party 
betoken great agility and extraordinary horsemanship. Besides being 
armed with the /azo, bolas, and long knife of the Gaucho, each horse- 
man carries a lance, at least eighteen feet long, made of a thick reed 
tipped with an iron point, around which is fastened a large bunch of 
different coloured feathers, for the purpose of frightening an enemy’s 
horse in the charge ; and woe be to him if he does swerve or turn tail, 
for then the bolas are hurled round his hind-legs with unerring aim, 
and both his throat and that of his rider are cut in an instant as they 
lie sprawling on the ground. During several of the sham retreats our 
traveller witnesses, the greatest dexterity is evinced by the performers 
in turning round in the saddle, when at full gallop, and warding off 
the fatal missile from their horse’s legs with their lances, or trailing 
their ponchos after them for the same purpose. 

Upon quitting the Indian encampment, very pretty entertainment is 
offered to our traveller by the common Gaucho feat of catching a wild 
colt with the Jazo or bolas, and of saddling, bridling, and mounting 
him at once, which operations are performed with incredible quickness, 
although, in sooth, no easy matter. 

Upon returning into the interior of the camp, our traveller finds a 
very handsome dinner prepared in the governor’s house, to which he 
sits down, with the general and a large assemblage of officers; the 
band of the cuirassier regiment playing before the door, and multitudes 
of Gauchos and soldiers grouped around to assist at the merry-making. 
On one side is an enormous fire, composed entirely—strange to say— 
of the carcases of different animals, which constitute the common 
fuel of the Pampas, and which, when dried in the air, burn and 
crackle away like ordinary fagots. 

Various are the savoury roasts and boils which are cooked at the 
glowing heap, on this occasion, by savage-looking, bare-armed troopers, 
with stakes in their hands to stir up the embers; the hottest corner, 
the stomach of a dead horse, around which the ribs and head “ flare 
up” right merrily, being occupied by a highly esteemed national dish, 
called carne con cuero (meat with the skin on). It consists of the 
fleshiest part of the bullock, cut out, roasted, and served up in the skin, 
so that most of the juices of the meat are prevented from oozing out. 

Whilst the exports from La Plata of skins and tallow constitute so 
considerable a branch of British trade, the imports are of no mean im- 
portance ; for strange as it may appear, when one reflects on the rude 
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primitive make of the articles, nearly all the spurs, bits, stirrups, and 
other iron implements and accoutrements in use in the country, are 
supplied by Great Britain; an attempt on the part of Germany to 
undersell the great emporiums of Birmingham and Sheffield having 
beeen attended with little success. The Sheftield knife will ring upon 
the uail, the Tserlohn one, although as bright to the eye, and cheaper ! 


will not: such are the simple tests practised by the Gaucho, such the 


data which guide his choice. 


The ponchos of the poorer classes also, are big commonly of Man- 
t 


chester cotton, the patterns being copied from 


ose of the Indians, 


and all sorts of small articles of hardware and cutlery, of British manu- 
facture, find their way to Buenos Ayres in large quantities. 


SERMONS IN TREES.* 


(From the German of Anastasius Griin.) 


Ar the midnight hour, when silence 


reigns 
Through the leafy forest deep, 
Begins a whispering, rustling sound, 
For then each bush and tree around 
Finds tongues when mortals sleep. 


The Witp Rose breathed soft odours 
round 
And gaily spoke though low,— 
“ Short is the Rose’s utmost prime,— 
E’en so!—the shorter is the time 
The brighter will I blow!” 


The Aspen said, “‘ Me gaudy day 
Allured not with its glare 

The sunbeam oft a death stroke gives— 

Tis in the shade that wisdom lives 
Safe, though I tremble, there!” 


And next the slender Portar spoke, 
And pointed to the sky : 
** Thence streams so sweet so pure a 
light 
Of moonlight beauty, calm and bright, 
I fain would wave on high ! ” 


The Wittow glanced to Earth, and 
said, 
In accents fond and mild, 
“¢ My floating locks o’er thee I bend, 
Thy fragile flowers be mine to tend, 
As mothers tend a child! ” 


And next the laden PLuM-TReEE sighed 
* Relieve me of my hoard ! 


I bear it not for self alone, 
My treasures when you make your own 
My vigour is restored.” 


Then spake the Fir, “ What tho’ on me, 
Nor flowers nor fruit ye view, 
From constancy my honours grow— 
Alike, in sunshine, storm, and snow, 
I never change my hue.” 


The lofty Oax exclaimed, “ Alone 
Heaven’s lightnings me can rend ; 
No storm hath power to bend me 

down— 
Let my strong stem and leafy crown 
The weaker tribes defend ! ” 


The Ivy heard him offer thus 
His staunch support to lend : 
And round him soon her arms were 
thrown, 
For they who cannot stand alone 
May lean upon a friend, 


And now so many voices rose 
That memory fades away ; 
Each whispering leaf had found a 
tongue, 
Only the mournful Cyrress hung 
Mute o’er a mound of clay ! 


Oh, that their whispered morals all, 
In human hearts sank deep! 

But all unheard and all untold 

The Trees their nightly converse hold 
While mortals are asleep ! 


Era. 


* Baumpredigt. 


STRAY LEAVES FROM THE LEVANT. 


*s Thence over Egypt’s palmy groves, 
Her grots, and sepulchres of kings, 
The exil’d spirit sighing roves ; 
And now hangs listening to the doves 
In warm Rosetta’s vale.”—Lalla Rookh. 


Ir was “ written”—to use an Oriental phrase—that I should be a 
wanderer along the shores of the Levant during a portion of that inter- 
esting period, following Ibrahim Pasha’s successful invasion of Syria, 
when a crisis ensued, which had well nigh involved both the Eastern and 
Western world, in the red flames of an universal war. 

It is during this interval of time, extending from 1839 to 1841, and 
rife with events of such momentous import, that I propose to jot down 
unconnectedly, and as they occur to memory, such passages of my 
Eastern wanderings and adventures, as may perchance finda momentary 
interest with, or afford a little amusement to the general reader. 

Thanks to the convention of Alexandria, concluded between Commo- 
dore Napier and Mehemet Ali, the war had been at last brought to a 
close, of which I received the first notification at “ El Khalil ”—the 
ancient Hebron—that last resting place of the patriarchs, Abraham, 
Isaac, and Jacob—where, with a strong column of troops, we had halted 
on the evening of the 19th January, 1841. 

Here, whilst concocting with the Osmanli chiefs, the plan of our 
future movements, for intercepting Ibrahim Pasha’s retreat to Egypt, 
across the Desert, two British officers—Major Wilbraham of the staff, 
and Lieutenant Loring of the Navy—were unexpectedly announced. 

The intelligence of which they were bearers, put an end, for the time, 
to all further warlike resolves. The Turks appeared nothing loth to 
desist from the pursuit of their dreaded adversary ; and Hassan Pasha, 
our gallant chief, forgetting, in the exultation of the moment, the strict 
injunctions of the Prophet, retired that evening to his couch considerably 
excited with the forbidden juice of the grape. 

Pursuant to their instructions, the British officers started off next 
morning in quest of the Egyptian army—supposed then to be wander- 
ing somewhere to the southward of the Dead Sea—and “ my occupation 
being gone,” I mounted at break of dawn, the gallant old grey Arab 
charger, who had carried me so well throughout the recent campaign, 
and pushed rapidly on for Jaffa—some fifty or sixty miles distant— 
then the head quarters of General Michell, and of the British staff. 

Poor Michell! brave, kind-hearted old veteran! I only arrived in 
time to shake him once more by the hand ; for he very shortly after fell 
a victim to the combined effects of annoyance, fatigue, and climate, to 
which he had been so much exposed during the concluding operations 
of the war. 

Disease, more than the enemy’s sword, had, since landing in Syria, 
sadly diminished our little band. Sir Charles Felix Smith had been 
obliged to leave in a most debilitated state of health—his gallant suc- 
cessor had just departed for his last narrow home—and Colonel Bridgman, 
who was doomed to be soon likewise stricken down by the same myste- 
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rious power, now assumed the command ; and perceiving that the Turks 
showed every disposition to break through Commodore Napier’s recently 
concluded convention, and to attack the now disorganized Egyptian 
army—which, on the strength of that treaty, was then assembling at 
Gaza, for the purpose of returning to Egypt—I was forthwith despatched 
from the latter place, in a British war steamer, to Alexandria, to ac- 
quaint the Commodore with the actual state of affairs. 

Most gladly did I embark on a mission which promised to afford an 
excellent opportunity of beholding Egypt, that most interesting part of 
the world ;—a country not only interesting from its own ancient and 
historical associations, but now rendered doubly so to me, by its relations, 
even from the remotest recorded periods, with that classic and scrip- 
tural land I had so recently explored in its whole length and breadth, 
from Lebanon to the Dead Sea, from “ Dan even unto Beersheba.” 

Yes—from the remotest times, from the earliest periods recorded in 
sacred or profane history—a strange, an unaccountable link appears 
ever to have influenced and connected the destinies of this cradle of 
young civilization ; of the dark, gloomy, and mysterious “ Nile be- 
gotten” land of Misraim, with Canaan or Syria—that bright and joyous 
region of plain, mountain, and valley, known in the poetic language of 
the East as “ Bellud el Shums ;” the “ Land of the Sun.” 

From “On”—the Heliopolis of the Greeks—from Thebes and 
Memphis, first issued those war chariots of old Sesostris, which accom- 
panied that conqueror and his swarthy legions over the remote plains of 
Asia, leaving by the way those imperishable Egyptian records, even 
amongst the rugged steeps of Lebanon, still extant to the present day; 
and which may still be traced in the idolatrous animal-worship of the 
Druse, and in those rude monumental excavations, sculptured orna- 
ments, and gigantic figures, chiselled out of the craggy mountain side, 
on a surface of living rock :— 


Lo, these are they whom, lords of Afric’s fates, 
Old Thebes hath pour’d through all her hundred gates, 
Mother of armies! How the emeralds glow’d, 
Where, flush’d with power and vengeance, Pharaoh rode ! 
And stol’d in white, those brazen wheels before 
Osiris’ ark, his swarthy wizards bore ; 
And still responsive to the trumpet’s cry, 
The priestly sistrum murmur’d—Victory ! ” 


It was frorn the Oasis of the Libyan Desert, from the foot of the 
Pyramids, that the “ Macedonian madman” rushed forth on that brilliant 
field of conquest, which commencing at the banks of the Jordan, led 
him from victory to victory to the furthest limits of the gorgeous East ; 
the actual Oriental boundary of our widely extended British empire ; 
the sacred stream of Gunga; the remote, the magnificent, and the then 
almost fabulous waters of the Ganges :— 


¢¢ *T was also from old Nilus’ banks that 
The second Cesar’s many trophies rose, when 
In Ambracia’s gulf there once was lost 
A world for woman, lovely, harmless thing! ” 


Next behold a long dynasty of Grecian Ptolemies, of Saracenic 
Caliphs—Amru the Destroyer—the Ommniades and Fatimites: then 
comes the renowned Saladin, who, from the “ city of victory””—Kahirah 
the Great—pours forth, over Syria’s “ Land of Roses,” his turbaned, 
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warlike hosts, there to do battle with Britain’s lion-hearted king, and 
the fierce Crusaders of the North. 

Egypt now remained prostrate, during a long succeeding leaden age 
of oblivion and neglect. Science, scared by the conflagration of her 
— fame, had long since flitted to the more favoured regions of the 

est. 

The genius of the sons of Ham, lethargically dreaming of the past, 
lay slumbering under the shadow of the Sphynx ; whilst the fair land of 
the Pharaohs groaned helplessly beneath the iron rule of the Mamaluke 
and the Turk, until suddenly aroused by the unexpected approach of 
the warlike legions of invading Gaul. 

Again did Egypt bid fair, once more to become the starting post of 
another mighty conqueror’s Eastern race; but it was otherwise decreed. 


*¢ When he, from towery Malta’s yielding isle, 
And the green waters of reluctant Nile, 
Th’ apostate chief, from Misraim’s subject shore 
To Acre’s walls his trophied banners bore ; 
When the pale desert mark’d his proud array, 
And Desolation hoped an ampler sway ; 
What hero then triumphant Gaul dismay’d ? 
What arm repell’d the victor renegade ? 
Britannia’s champion !—bath’d in hostile blood, 
High on the breach the dauntless seaman stood : 
Admiring Asia saw th’ unequal fight,— 
E’en the pale crescent bless’d the Christian’s might. 
Oh, day of death! oh, thirst beyond control, 
Of crimson conquest in the invader’s soul ! 
The slain, yet warm, by social footsteps trod, 
O’er the red moat supplied a panting road ; 
O’er the red moat our conquering thunders flew, 
And loftier still the grisly rampire grew.” 


Acre may indeed be considered as a memento of British valour, of 
which every Englishman may justly be proud. With that name is 
inseparably connected the old crusading recollections of Richard Coeur 
de Lion—of the gallant Earl of Cornwall—of Prince Edward and his 
devoted bride. British valour—directed by the brave Sydney Smith— 
here arrested Napoleon in his victorious course—whilst the capture of 
Acre, in 1840, effectually curbed the ambition of Ibrahim Pasha, and 
caused him, at the period alluded to in the present narrative, to be 
wandering in the desert with his broken and scattered host. 

All these, and a thousand other associations, crowded rapidly on m 
mind, as on a lovely, still, and moonlight night, the “ Hecate” boldly 
steered her course into the western or ancient harbour of Alexandria, 
and, letting off her steam, anchored probably in the self-same spot 
where Julius Caesar witnessed, two thousand years ago, the conflagra- 
tion of his fleet. 

We landed on a smooth, level, and sandy beach, where broke a gentle 
ripple, brightly sparkling under the mild influence of an unclouded 
moon, which likewise illumined tall masses of white Oriental buildings, 
slumbering, apparently like their inmates, beneath her silver rays: for 
not ahuman sound was heard; all appeared to be buried in profoundest 
sleep ; and, save an occasional challenge from one of the numerous lean, 
gaunt, and hungry-looking dogs—which, goul-like, roamed about this 
seeming city of the dead—we entered, unquestioned and unopposed, into 
the deep shadow of its winding streets, or rather narrow unpaved lanes, 
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overtoppled by high, thickly-trelissed, flat-roofed houses, whose upper 
stories appeared nearly to meet each other over head. 

Fortunately for us, some of the party were, from a previous visit to 
Alexandria, acquainted with the localities around; and under their 
guidance we safely piloted through all these intricate channels and 
narrow straits, until we reached a noble European-looking square, 
where we soon gained admittance to a comfortable French hotel. 

Learning here that the “ Commodore” had a few days previously gone 
on an excursion up the Nile, I forthwith penned an epistle to the Pasha’s 
Prime Minister: his Excellency Boghos Bey ; stating that I was the 
bearer of important despatches from the seat of war, and soliciting— 
notwithstanding the lateness of the hour—the favour of an immediate 
audience, which being forthwith granted, I proceeded to his residence 
without delay. 

After being long accustomed to the formalities of Oriental etiquette, 
I was not a little surprised at the total absence of all ceremony on the 
part of old Boghos Bey—the “ First Lord of the Treasury”—of his 
Highness Mehemet Ali Pasha. 

I found a mean, wretched-looking little man, very like in appearance 
a Gibraltar or Barbary Jew, who arising, welcomed me in French of 
purest Parisian accent, and placed me at his side, on an uncommonly 
shabby and dirty-looking divan, in as shabby and dirty-looking an 
apartment, most sparingly and dimly lit up. 

With few of those usual preliminary Oriental inquiries, as to the 
mutual state of our health, but with the indispensable accessories of 
coffee and a pipe, we immediately proceeded to business. 

I communicated the nature of the intelligence of which I was the 
bearer. Boghos Bey agreed with me as to the propriety of seein the 
Pasha with the least possible delay ; but owing to the extreme lateness 
of the hour, it was resolved that my visit to “Son Altessa” should 
be deferred until the following day ; by which time he would be made 
acquainted with my arrival, together with my desire of an audience, 
which Boghos Bey said would no doubt be granted early in the morn- 
ing, as Mehemet Ali always arose betimes; when “ Monsieur le 


Ministre” further promised to send his own carriage, in order to convey 
me to the palace of “ Ras el Tin.” 


It may not perhaps, be deemed out of place, to say here a few words 
of the Prime Minister of Mehemet Ali, and who then played no incon- 
siderable a part on the stage of European diplomacy, more particularly 
as relating to the, at that period, all-engrossing “ Eastern Question.” 

By birth an Armenian, in early life Boghos Bey was dragoman or 
interpreter to Mr. Wherry, then English Consul at Smyrna; but he 
gave up that appointment, to accompany, in a similar capacity, the 
Turkish army, which, during the occupation of Egypt by the French, 
was sent to co-operate at Alexandria with Sir Ralph Abercrombie’s 
British force. 

At the close of the war, on the expulsion of the French, he remained 
in Egypt, where he attached himself to the rising fortunes of Mehemet 
Ali, with whom he successively occupied the post of interpreter, secre- 
tary, and finally that of Prime Minister, when his master—from the 


Albanian adventurer—became the seif-elected successor of the Pharaohs 
and Ptolomies. 
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On one occasion, Boghos having got into disgrace, Mehemet Ali 
ordered his Prime Minister to be placed in a sack and thrown intothe Nile. 
It was supposed that this cruel sentence had been duly carried into 
effect. However, the British Consul in Egypt at that time, managed to 
get something else smuggled into the sack, whilst he smuggled old 
Boghos into his own residence, where the latter long remained concealed; 
until, on one occasion, the financial accounts got so entangled, that Me- 
hemet Ali expressed to the British Consul his regret that Boghos Bey 
was no longer there to unravel the complicated web of difficulties in 
which he found himself entangled : whereupon old Boghos was pro- 
duced, pardoned, reinstated in his office, acquired more influence than 
ever, and was, at the time referred to, the very “ Joseph” of the land. 


How great are the unappreciated comforts and luxuries of which we 
are in daily and nightly enjoyment during our existence in polished life ! 
comforts and luxuries of which we can only understand the value, after 
having for a while wandered out of their reach, beyond the pale of Euro- 
pean civilization. 

Thus did I moralize, when returning from my interview with the 
great personage “set over the land of Egypt” by the modern Pharaoh, 
I found myself in the rather novel situation of being divested of my 
outer garments and snugly ensconced between a pair of clean sheets, in a 
comfortable bed, which had been duly prepared for me by my worthy 
French host: Monsieur B , the civil and accommodating “ proprie- 
taire ” of I’ Hotel de l'Europe. 

By many a reader it will no doubt be considered as matter of little 
import that I should, on the occasion above referred to, have done what 
he probably does every night of his existence, viz., undressed and gone 
to bed ! 

I can, however, assure the worthy peruser—maybe critic—of these 
my lucubrations, that had he for several consecutive weeks, during an 
inclement season of the year, been wandering like myself, amidst the 
wild tribes of the mountains and deserts of Syria; passing his days on 
horseback, and his nights either under the camel-hair gipsy tent of the 
Bedawee of the plain, or in the troglodyte cavernous abode of the 
Naplusian mountaineer; often, in either case, reposing—if such be the 
word—among filthy Arabs: promiscuous masses of men, women, children 
and dogs—frequently sheep, poultry and cattle—blinded with smoke, 
invariably covered with vermin; and in such constant apprehension 
of falling into the power of a cruel and vindictive foe (for Ibrahim 
Pasha on such occasions, was known to study little either the ceremony 

_or punctilio of civilized warfare), that I seldom ventured—-when I could 

thus at intervals manage to snatch a little sleep—even to pull off my 
boots :—had the “ gentle” fire-side reader of these pages been thus duly 
initiated into a few of the mysteries and hardships of a winter Syrian 
campaign, no doubt but that he would then be able fully to appreciate 
the more than luxury I experienced, on undressing for the first time, 
and then going regularly “to bed.” 

The sensation was so novel, that at first I positively, from sheer 
enjoyment, could not manage to get to sleep ; but when Somnus at last 
fairly claimed me for his own, deep and heavy indeed was the slumber 
into which I fell, and from whence I was only aroused by the intimation 
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that the carriage of “ Monsieur le Ministre” was waiting for me at the 
door. 

My military toilette was, sooth to say, very briefly performed; a 
goodly beard and moustache of several months’ growth, obviated the rather 
tedious European process of using shaving-brush, razor and soapsuds ; 
I was saved the trouble of uncording and opening trunks, carpet-bags, 
or portmanteaus, by carrying on my back all the baggage and wearing- 
apparel I then possessed—to wit, a pair of serviceable horseman’s 
pantaloons, well slashed and patched with strong leather in their most 
vulnerable parts ; and a dark maroon-coloured, weather-stained old shell 
jacket, which had, once upon a time, rejoiced in the brightest of scarlet 
hues. 

Whatever may have been the case in times of yore, when “ Solomon 
had forty thousand stalls of horses for his chariots,” I had never, during 
all my peregrinations in Syria, seen a wheeled vehicle of any sort or de- 
scription. A ride in the “chariot” of the man who had been “ set 
over all the land of Egypt,” had, therefore, to me at least, the recom- 
mendation of novelty; and on being aroused from my short but delicious 
repose, with the announcement that his Excellency Boghos Bey’s car- 
riage “ stopped the way,” I sprang, with a mighty effort from my syba- 
rite couch, and hastily slipping into harness, descended without loss of 
time, half expecting to see, duly marshalled at the door, one of those 
antique classical-looking conveyances portrayed by Wilkinson and 
Belzoni, and taken from the hieroglyphical representations of remote 
patriarchal times, when Pharaoh “ made ready his chariot” to pursue 
the children of Israel, and took with him “ six hundred chosen charicts, 
and all the chariots of Egypt, and captains over every one of them.”* 

Visions of all sorts of “ chariots” flitted as in a kaleidescope before 
my mind, from the one in which Achilles is represented as dragging 
round the walls of Troy the body of his conquered foe, to the rude 
creaking cars used on that identical spot, by the poor Greek Ryots of 
the present day. 

These scriptural and classical associations were, however, doomed to 
be speedily dispelled ; for, drawn up in front of the doorway of “ I’Hotel 
de l'Europe,” stood a good substantial-looking yellow-painted coach, 
such as our papas and mammas disdained not to ride in some forty or 
fifty years ago; whilst on an ample hammercloth, overtopping two large 
handsome Mecklenbourg horses, sat a fat portly Frank ¢ coachman, a 
regular “ knight of the ribands,” in the European habiliments suited to 
his vocation ; whom I at once recognized as coming from the “ Land of 
the Gaul.” 

“And Pharaoh took off his ring from his hand, and put it upon 
Joseph’s hand, and arrayed him in vestures of fine linen, and put a gold 
chain about his neck ; and he made him to ride in the second chariot 
which he had ; and they cried before him, ‘bow the knee ;’ and he made 
him ruler over all the land of Egypt.” 

Such was the passage I involuntarily recalled to mind as I stepped 
into “ Pharaoh's chariot ;” taking it for granted that the chariot of 
Boghos Bey was the same as that of Mehemet Ali—albeit it was well 


* Exodus, chap. xiv. 
+ i.e. A Christian, a native of Frangistan, or Europe. 
Genesis, chap. xli. 
VOL. XXx. 
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known that the latter never resigned the “ reins ”"—but all these bright 
illusions were doomed to be speedily dispelled. 

I was most assuredly not clad in “fine linen,” and as we drove 
through the unpaved streets, thronged even at this early hour, with 
groups of a motley oriental-looking population—mingled here and there 
with a Frankish dress—they showed not the least sign of “ bowing the 
knee,” and I came at last to the conclusion, that it was most assuredly 
not my “nusseeb” to become a second Joseph in the land of Egypt. 

Asa preliminary step to my audience with the Viceroy, I was first de- 
posited at the residence of Boghos Bey; the old gentleman gave me 
again a friendly reception, and introduced me to an Egyptian officer of 
rank, named Heckekian Bey : an Armenian by birth, but having been 
educated in England, he was thoroughly acquainted with our language, 
and had, on that account, been appointed to act as master of the cere- 
ae on the occasion of my being presented to his Highness Mehe- 
met Ali. 

I soon found my new acquaintance a remarkably well informed and 
agreeable person ; and what with the novelty of the surrounding scenes, 
and his intelligent and pleasing conversation, we arrived almost sooner 
than I wished, at the entrance of Mehemet Ali’s palace, which was 
entered by a magnificent flight of steps, under a noble-looking portico. 

Here, there was most assuredly nought to recall the gloomy, massive 
sculpture and architecture, characteristic of the old and time-honoured 
edifices of the Pharaolis—their obelisks and catacombs, their ponderous 
pyramids and mysterious Sphynx—all here was bright, modern, and 
new ; the very mark of the chisel was still fresh on the blocks of white 
freestone, of which this splendid building had obviously so very recently 
been constructed. 

We entered a large reception-room, scantily furnished with a few 
divans, in which appeared to be idly lounging about several officers,—as 
the Bey informed me—of Mehemet Ali's court, to some of whom I was 
introduced ; and, as most of them spoke French, the conversation was 
kept up with great animation; nor were subjects wanting to invest it 
with considerable interest. 

The window, near where we stood, commanded a full view of the new 
harbour of Alexandria, in which was moored not only the Pasha’s 
splendid looking fleet, but likewise that of the Turks; which, having 
some months previously deserted the Sultan’s cause, had thrown itself 
into the arms of his—so called—* rebel Satrap,” Mehemet Ali. 

Whilst awaiting till my arrival should be announced, Heckekian Bey 
descanted largely on all the wonders accomplished within so short a 
space of time, by the activity, the talents, and undoubtedly great genius 
of the master whom he served. 

“Some forty years ago,” said my agreeable informant, “« Mehemet 
Ali was only a poor Albanian soldier, unable either to read or write— 
he came in that capacity to Egypt, which he then found groaning under 
the yoke of the Mamelukes—the fields were uncultivated—the Nile 
unnavigated—Egypt a land of darkness in every sense of the word. 
Alexandria a mass of hovels and ruins—without trade or commerce,— 
with scarcely a single vessel in its port :—and behold what he has done! 

“You will now see innumerable boats and vessels covering the surface 
of the Nile, most of them freighted with the produce of those fertile 
fields bordering its course—contemplate the magnificent edifice, under 
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whose roof we at present stand—yon noble fleet of vessels almost rival- 
ling in appearance—if such were possible—those floating castles with 
which your countrymen have carried conquest and civilization to the 
very extremities of the globe ;—visit our colleges and scientific institu~ 
tions at Cairo,—our foundries of cannon,—manufactories of arms and 
gunpowder. Consider what Egypt is now—reflect on what it was some 
fifty years ago, and you will, I think, allow that his Highness deserves 
to be ranked as one of the greatest and most remarkable characters of 
this age.” 

In such a strain, did Heckekian Bey dwell on the merits of that cer- 
tainly most extraordinary man, whose history I was, however, then, but 
very imperfectly acquainted with ; nevertheless, vague recollections of 
certain barbarous and perfidious acts, flashed, even through this eulogium, 
indistinctly across my mind. 

I remembered having heard or read, that some five-and-thirty years 
before, and within a very few miles of the spot where I was then listening 
to his praise, the sad tragedy of Rosetta and El Hamet had occurred ; 
shortly after which, four hundred and fifty severed British heads (bloody 
trophies, that captive British soldiers had been condemned to bear 
from the fatal field), were publicly exposed at Cairo—and the surviving 
English prisoners were there loaded with heavy chains, immured in 
loathsome dungeons, and treated with every species of cruelty and 
contempt ! 

I had also a sort of dreamy recollection of a certain more recent 
massacre of the Mamelukes having taken place—a murderous proceed- 
ing, whose atrocity was greatly enhanced by being perpetrated under 
the semblance of hospitality : that most sacred and most binding of all 
obligations in the East. 

It would, however, have been quite out of place, to have then quoted 
such passages as the above, with which the page of modern history has 
been so deeply, so foully dyed in blood. Had I then known as much 
as I subsequently learnt, I could have asked what return this paragon of 
sovereigns and of men had made, whilst treated at Djidda, like an 
honoured and welcome guest, to the unsuspecting kindness and hospi- 
tality of poor Shereef Ghaleb? How, at the same place, Hosseyn 
Aga happened to lose an eye?* With what drug he had sweetened that 
fatal cup, given under the show of friendship to his own son-in-law, the 
“ Defturdar,” the hapless husband of his favoured and favourite child ? 

I might casually have inquired how it so happened, that whilst Egypt 
teemed with fertility—his poor Fellahs went about in a state of all but 
nudity and starvation ? Wherefore so many of his subjects were in such 
a sadly mutilated state, with the loss of fingers and of eyes ? 

How it was that when in 1819, two hundred and fifty thousand of 
these poor wretches were driven like herds of cattle, to excavate the 
Mahmoudieh canal—in order to transport nine-tenths of the plundered 
produce of their own fields into the granaries of their humane master— 
how it happened that on this particular occasion, upwards of twenty 
thousand human bodies were buried, at the expiration of six weeks, 
under the embankments of the said canal ? 


* Hosseyn Aga, the Agent of the East India Company at Djidda, on the coast 
of Arabia, had an eye torn out of his head by Mehemet Ali’s own hand, during a 


fit of ungovernable rage, to which this promoter of civilization unfortunately gave 
way on that occasion, 
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Had I asked such unpleasant questions respecting the great “ Rege- , 
nerator” of Egypt, I wonder what my new and most intelligent acquaint- 
ance would have replied? No such contingency, however, occurred, 
and we were now ushered into the presence of the old tyrant, relative to 
whose conduct, any such queries as the above would, at that moment, 
have been most assuredly misplaced. 

In the corner of a broad divan sat, or rather was coiled up in a kind 
of squatting attitude, a little spare old man, plainly dressed in the dark 
green embroidered jacket, and loose nether garments, constituting the 
new Egyptian “ nizamee” costume of the day. Little of his countenance 
could be discerned, between the red “ tarboush,” or crimson Greek scull- 
cap, drawn far down over his forehead, and the magnificent milk-white, 
flowing, ample beard and moustache, with which the lower portion of 
his face was most profusely adorned—a pair of dark-brown, piercing eyes, 
shone in this space like carbuncles or pieces of living coal—their rest- 
less glance ever wandering here and there, and diving, as if into the 
most secret thoughts and feelings, of such as came under the influence 
of their penetrating lynx-like gaze. 

The Pasha appeared, on our entrance, to be receiving the reports of, 
or giving directions, to a crowd of officers or courtiers, all dressed like 
himself, in the same unpretending, and certainly not unbecoming, garb. 
They opened out right and left at our approach. His Highness beck- 
oned me with a smile to be seated at his side, and with the usual Turkish 
welcome of, “ Koosh Gueldiniez,” opened the conversation in that 
language, through the medium of Heckekian Bey. 

I commenced by apologizing for the not very becoming costume in 
- which I had been forced to present myself before his Highness, whose 

ready reply was: “I am a soldier myself, and soldiers must not mind 
such things as these.” 

On suggesting, that perhaps the intelligence of which I was the 
bearer had better, for the present, be reserved for his Highness’ private 
ear, “ Peki, peki” (good, good), was the reply ; and at a sign, the sur- 
rounding crowd of courtiers retired into the furthest corner of the large 
apartment, or hall of audience, in which we were assembled. 

The high compliment was now paid to me of being presented with an 
execrable composition, called coffee, but more resembling soot and water, 
and contained in a diminutive little cup, about the size of a bisected 
egg-shell; having drained the contents of which—and with difficulty 
managing to command my countenance, so as not to make wry faces, 
whilst performing so essential an operation of Eastern etiquette—I next 
briefly informed his Highness of the nature and purport of the mission 
on which I had then been sent. 

“Had I come direct from Gaza?” inquired the Pasha; ‘‘ and how 
long was it since my departure thence ?” 

On giving him the information required, he asked if Ibrahim Pasha 
had yet arrived ? 

“‘ He had not, but was every moment expected.” 

“ Was he in good health?” 

“It was reported that he was ill.” A cloud passed over the Pasha’s 
brow. 

“ Had I seen any of the Egyptian troops ?” 


“ How did they look, and in what state was the army with Ibrahim, 
reported then to be?” 
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“The men looked worn out, as men do after the hardships of a cam- 
paign : the Egyptian army was said to be much disorganized, suffering 
from fatigue and privations of every kind, and much harassed by the 
Bedawee Arabs of the desert, about the Dead Sea.” 

The Pasha frowned, and uttered what sounded like aught save a 
blessing on the heads of his old enemies, the lawless marauders of the 
Syrian plains. 

“ Who commanded at Gaza when I was there?” 

** Achmet Menekli Pasha.” 

Did he receive the English officers well ?” 

“ Very well indeed.” 

“ What Turkish officer accompanied them ?” 

“ Reschid Pasha.” 

“What Turkish force was at Jaffa and the neighbourhood ?” 

“T could not say, but it was considerable.” 

* Who commanded it ?” 

“General Jochmus, and, under him I believed, Hassan Pasha. The 
English general had died a day or two before I left.” 

“Had any Egyptian vessels reached the Syrian coast at the time of 
my departure ?” 

“The Nile steamer had arrived, and was awaiting off the coast, at 
Gaza, to embark, pursuant to Commodore Napier’s convention, his 
Highness’ troops.” 

“ And the Turks opposed this, and threatened to attack the Egyptian 
arm 

«They did.” 

“ Peki, peki,” exclaimed the Pasha; and his cold freezing laugh 
grated harshly on my ear, and, startled by its ominous sounds, the 
group of courtiers assembled at the further end of the hall. 

Such was the purport of my first interview with Mehemet Ali Pasha. 
He agreed with me as to the feasibility of immediately going to Cairo 
in quest of the Commodore, afforded me every facility for so doing, 
and, in the course of a couple of hours, I had started on a fresh and 
most interesting expedition up the Nile. : 

Want of space precludes me from giving here an account of my trip ; 
but, ere turning over another “ leaf from the Levant,” the reader may 
perchance wish to hear something more of the remarkable personage 
to whom he has just been introduced. 

Mehemet Ali was an Albanian by birth, a native of the small town 
of Cavalla, where, in his youth, he exercised, it is said, the trade of a 
small tobacconist ; but, being patronized by the governor of that place, 
he was in early manhood employed as a collector of taxes for the 
Turkish Government; in which office he displayed such firmness, or 
rather relentless decision and disregard of humanity, during all his trans- 
actions with the unfortunate Ryots, that he always succeeded in raising 
the required contributions ; and hence rapidly rose in the estimation of 
his patron, through whose means, he—when Egypt was invaded by the 
French—was sent to that country with the rank of colonel, and a con- 
tingent of three hundred Albanians placed under his command, to join 
the Mameluke and Turkish forces opposing the invaders. 

Possessed of consummate tact—endowed with a courage which no 
danger or difficulty could dismay, and totally unscrupulous as to the 
means by which he effected what he had in view—from this humble 
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origin the Albanian adventurer rose step by step, till he attained the 
grand object of his ambition—the sovereignty of Egypt—and became | 
the founder of a kingdom, extending at one time, from the borders of 
Abyssinia to the foot of Mount Taurus, and from the Desert of Libya 
to those of Palmyra and the Hedjaz. 

But his “ vaulting ambition at length o’erleapt itself:” Mehemet 
Ali’s next aim was evidently at the Sultan’s throne. The daring and 
successful passage of the Taurus by the Egyptians under Ibrahim 
Pasha, excited the suspicions and consequent jealousy of the European 
powers, and the eventual result of their interference, was the capture 
of Acre, and of all the sea-ports on the coast of Syria, the defeat of 
Ibrahim Pasha by Commodore Napier amidst the rocky fastnesses of 
Lebanon, his subsequent retreat upon Gaza, and, lastly, the “ conven- 
tion” so lately signed by the gallant Commodore, the non-fulfilment of 
whose conditions by the Turks, had been the cause of my visit to 
Egypt, and of the audience—as above described—with Mehemet Ali 
Pasha. 

France, during all these transactions, had kept most suspiciously 
aloof ; she is said even to have promised her support, and then to have 
deserted the Viceroy of Egypt in the time of his utmost need; France 
was then, as heretofore, playing a deep game with respect to Egypt— 
that key of the Levant, that broad gateway to the British possessions 
in the East. 

Mehemet Ali has been called to his last account; the ferocious 
Ibrahim is no more — Abbas Pasha, the present ruler of Egypt, 
seems disposed, much more than his predecessors, to favour the in- 
terests of England—our interest is evidently to afford him every 
support. 

Egypt is now the English “ turnpike-road” to India—with our still 
extending possessions in the latter country, we must keep this road 
open either by conciliation or the force of arms. 

Let us, therefore, pursue the former expedient, so long as circum- 
stances will permit ;—but eventually, though, maybe, not in owr day, 
Egypt must be ous ;—she will, and must at last, become a Christian 
and an English land. 

“« And we, we shall die, and Islam will wither away, and the English- 
man, leaning for ever to hold his loved India, will plant a firm foot on 
the banks of the Nile, and sit in the seats of the Faithful, and still that 
sleepless rock will lie watching, and watching the works of the new, 
busy race, with those same sad, earnest eyes, and the same tranquil 
everlasting mien. You dare not mock at the Sphinx.” * 

May not the Sphinx be a mystic symbol of that ancient Land ? 


* Eothen, chap. xx. page 326. 
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A FRENCHMAN’S EXCURSION TO THE FIELD OF 
WATERLOO, JUNE 18ru 1849.* 


A pisTaNncE of about twelve miles separates the field of Waterloo 
from Brussels, a city not very rich, notwithstanding its pretensions to 
the dignity of a capital, in its vehicular resources. Brussels has not, 
like Paris, a dense array of hackney coaches and omnibuses, ready at 
any hour of the day or night to conduct the traveller, with every pos- 
sible expedition, to the end of a department. It is necessary to pass a 
whole day at Brussels in the endeavour to procure, at a reasonable 
charge, a carriage capable of transporting the visitor to Waterloo. 
Add to this lost day the additional time required for the pilgrimage, 
and the journey will have cost as much patience as would suffice to 
proceed twice from Brussels to Cologne. The economical tourist 
makes this calculation, tells over the contents of his purse, and with a 
sigh of regret, in which resignation is perhaps mingled, he leaves out 
Waterloo in his note-book. Englishmen and poets alone know how to 
rise above considerations of time, money, and space. 

At length, though not without great labour, I succeeded in collecting 
together the necessary objects for the expedition, namely, horses, a 
carriage, and a driver, the latter even speaking a little French, although 
very indifferently. I more especially mention this, as it is commonly 
supposed in France that every Belgian speaks our language fluently. 
This is, however, a great error, for the Belgians — and I do not even 
except the inhabitants of Brussels—utter just sufficient French to prove 
they do not understand it. I am far from blaming this ignorance; on 
the contrary, I would that it took deeper root ; my firm opinion being, 
that their decline in the arts dates from the period when they renounced 
speaking and writing Flemish, and adopted a language never intended 
for their use. 

On leaving Brusse!s we proceeded through the Faubourg Louisa, 
a new quarter of the city, which will one day be worthy of the name it 
bears, that of the Queen of the Belgians. The buildings of this aristo- 
cratic locality display the same fine proportions as the Parisian hotels 
of the Rue de la Paix, and they would have the like beautiful effect, 
were it not for the brilliant varnish with which they are covered. The 
intense white of the stucco also detracts from their appearance, while at 
the same time, we must admit, it adds to their neatness. 

These singular practices of the Belgian architects give to their city the 
character, cleanly, but little ornamental, of a vast dining-room, and the 
sand with which the pavement is covered seems to justify the com- 
parison. 

At the extremity of this wealthy /axbourg the carriage in passing the 
road touches the overhanging branches of trees in a vast park, and 
their shadow and freshness envelope the traveller some distance on 


* The author of this article is M. Leon Gozlan, one of the most esteemed 
contributors to the periodical press of France. 

Some unimportant passages in this article have been omitted. but without modi- 
fying the language of the writer, who displays the usual sensitiveness of his coun- 
trymen with regard to this last ‘ Decisive Battle of the World.” The notion of the 
defeat of the British, so coolly insisted upon by him, will afford amusement rather 
than provocation to the English reader.—Ep. 
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the route. This estate surrounds an elegant mansion belonging to De 
Beriot, an artiste doubly celebrated in his profession as a genius, and as 
the husband of the lamented cantatrice, Madame Malibran, On quit- 
ting the spot, and approaching the forest of Soignies, I could not forbear 
repeating the verses of Lamartine, written at the foot of the statue 
raised to the Queen of Song in the picturesque cemetery of Lacken,* 
where she is interred. 
* Beauté, génie, amour, furent son nom de femme, 

Ecrit dans son regard, dans son ceeur, dans sa voix ; 

Sous trois formes au ciel appartenait cette ame ; 

Pleurez, terre, et vous, cieux, accueillez-la trois fois!” 

“ Sir,” exclaimed my conductor, suddenly interrupting my medita- 
tions, “excuse me if I am troublesome, but before arriving at Mont- 
Saint-Jean I wish to warn you of a knavish trade you have probably 
never beard of at Paris. 

* A knavish trade unknown at Paris?” I replied, incredulously ; 
“that is rather surprising. But come, tell me what is this new species 
of industry ?” 

“You can easily suppose,” pursued my loquacious coachman, “ that 
after the battle of Waterloo there remained on the field a large quantity 
of cannon-balls, buttons, small brass eagles, and broken weapons. 
Well, for the past thirty-four years, the country people in the neigh- 
bourhood have been carrying on a famous business in these articles.” 

“It seems to me, however, my friend,” I observed, “that a sale 
continued for so long a period, must have left very little to be disposed 
of at present.” 

“ True, sir; and this is precisely what I would guard you against. 
Those who obtain a subsistence by such means, purchase the goods new 
at a manufactory, in shares, and then bury in different parts of the 
field, and for a wide space around, pieces of imperial brass eagles, 
thousands of metal buttons, and heaps of iron balls. ‘This crop is 
allowed to rest in the earth until summer, for few strangers visit 
Waterloo in winter; and when the fine weather arrives, they dig up 
their relics, to which a sojourn of eight months in a damp soil gives an 
appearance of age, deceiving the keenest observer, and awakening the 
admiration of pilgrims.” 

“ But this is a shameful deceit.” 

“ True again, sir; but the country is very poor about here; and 
after all, perhaps,” added the philosophic driver, “no great harm is 
done. This year the harvest of brass eagles has been very fair.” 

We entered the forest of Soignies by a narrow and naturally covered 
alley, the two sides crowned with the most luxuriant foliage. Poplars, 
elms, and plane trees appeared to be striving which should attain the 
highest elevation. One peculiarity I could not avoid remarking in the 
midst of this solemn and beautiful abode of nature, and that was the 
perfect stillness prevailing around. The air itself seemed without pal- 
pitation, and during a ride of two hours through this sylvan gallery not 
even the note of a bird broke on the solitude. A forest without 
feathered songsters appeared unnatural, and the only possible reason that 
could be imagined for such a circumstance might be, that since the 

* Lacken, it is well-known, is the seat of a royal palace, about three miles from 


Brussels, in which the King of the Belgians usually resides. It was at this place 
that Napoleon traced the plan of the campaign of Russia, 
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formidable day of Waterloo, they had quitted these shades, never to 
return, frightened away by the roar of the cannon and the dismal noise 
of war. What melancholy is impressed upon the beautiful forest of 
Soignies! I cannot overcome the idea, that since Providence destined 
it should become the mute spectator of the great event in its vicinity, it 
has retained the mysterious memory in the folding of its leaves and the 
depths of its shades. Destiny designs the theatre for great actions. 
An army of one hundred thousand men perished there. Such was the 
irrevocable decree | 

* Do you think,” I inquired of the coachman— wishing to change the 
current of my thoughts, “there are persons so unscrupulous as to 
speculate on the curiosity of tourists to Waterloo, in the manner you 
have described ?” 

“ Ah, sir!” he replied, “I have not told you half the tricks they prac- 
tise on the credulous. It would indeed fatigue you if I mentioned all 
of them, but, if you will permit me, I will relate an instance I witnessed 
myself one day. I was conducting from Waterloo to Brussels a French 
artist and a Prussian tourist. ‘The Prussian supported on his knee 
some object very carfully enveloped in a handkerchief, and which he 
seemed to value greatly. When we had arrived about midway on the 
road, he inquired of the Frenchman, whether he had brought away with 
him any souvenir of his pilgrimage to Waterloo. 

“*In good faith, no,’ replied the other ; ‘and yet I was on the point 
of making a certain acquisition, but the exorbitant price demanded 
prevented me: one hundred francs, besides the trouble of carrying off 
such an article.’ 

“« What could it have been?’ demanded the Prussian, curiously. 

“ «You must not feel offended if I tell you, returned the artist ; ¢ it 
was the skull of a Prussian colonel, a magnificent one! And what ren- 
dered’it more valuable, it was pierced by three holes, made by the balls 
of Waterloo. One was in the forehead, the others were through the 
temples. I should have had no objection to secure this, if I could have 
afforded it, and have had a lamp made of the skull of a Prussian officer 
killed by the French. And you, sir?’ he continued, looking at the 
packet carried by his fellow traveller, “ pray what luck have you had ?” 

‘«¢],’ replied the Prussian, with an uneasy movement, and looking 
greatly confused, ‘1 am astonished at the wonderful resemblance of 
what has happened to both of us, for I purchased this morning the skull 
of a French colonel killed by a Prussian at Waterloo.” 

“* You, sir ?’ 

“ «Y—e—+s,’ stammered the Prussian, ‘ and I thought of having it 
made into a cup to drink the health of Blucher at each anniversary of 
our victory.’ 

“« And is the skull pierced by three bullets?’ demanded the French- 
man, his suspicions becoming awakened. 

“ With a look of consternation the Prussian hastily unrolled the hand- 
kerchief, and examined the contents. The skull bore the same marks 
indicated by his travelling companion! It was the identical relic that 
was French when offered to an Englishman or Prussian, and had be- 
come Prussian or English when offered to a Frenchman. 

“ This, sir,” added Jehu, smacking his whip, “ you will admit is 
worse than selling false brass buttons and the Emperor's eagles.” 

During this conversation, we had nearly reached the end of the wood, 
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and at length the sunbeams shot through the last tree, and the breeze 
saluted me with its freshness, while, on returning to the right of the 
road, the country lay extended beyond, forming a beautiful panorama. 

“ There is the Lion’s Mount!” exclaimed my conductor, with an 
eagerness probably new to him at each excursion, for, to judge from 
his manner, he seemed to have beheld it for the first time, with this 
difference in his favour, that he perceived the mountain clearly, while I, 
although straining my sight, could not get a glimpse of it. I was obliged. 
to have the horses stopped, and ask him to indicate to me its position. 
At length his enthusiasm having subsided, he pointed out to me the 
artificial mound, and the metal lion on its summit. Gradually my 
vision became accustomed to the great development of light of which 
I had been deprived during the two hours we had traversed, in partial 
obscurity, the wood of Soignies, and now I beheld distinctly the colossal 
monument erected by our enemies to the memory of our glorious 
disasters. 

** It appears to me,” I said, addressing the driver, “ that this part of 
the forest has been much diminished in size. Has it been cut down ?” 

“ You have guessed rightly, sir ;” he returned, “ it belongs to several 
proprietors, each of whom does what he likes with his portion. One roots 
up the trees, and plants rape-seed in their place, because it is more profit- 
able. Another prefers his flax field to ten thousand feet of green-wood.” 

“ So,” thought I, “in twenty or thirty years the forest of Soignies 
will have ceased to exist. It would have been better, perhaps, to have 
left it in the state nature designed, but who thinks in 1849 of preserv- 
ing anything? Let us hasten quickly to contemplate the last vestiges 
of Waterloo, if it is not even now too late!” 

I need not remind my readers that the 18th of June is the anniversary 
of the celebrated battle of Waterloo. I had expressly chosen this ill- 
fated day for my historical excursion to Mont-St.-Jean, in the hope 
of meeting on the way some veterans of la grande armée piously curious 
like myself, to traverse the vast field of death. 

It was so mighty, that army of my country, that I seem to imagine 
the remains of it will exist for ages! The road, however, was deserted, 
that sinister way by which the English, in 1815, retreated twice towards 
Brussels,* and which they traversed the same day in all the amazement 
of unexpected victory. 

At length we reached Genappe, and rolled at length over the badly- 
paved route, connecting Waterloo with Mont-St.-Jean. Although 
placed under the authority of a single burgomaster, that of Waterloo, 
these two hamlets are still somewhat separated from each other. They 
differ but little from the similar class of villages in France, except in the 
admirable neatness of their appearance. 

The church of Waterloo has some slight pretensions deserving of 
notice. It has a species of fagade, with a stone dome. On the front is 


* M. Gozlan has readily adopted the gross error into which so many French 
writers have fallen of attributing the confused mass of fugitive camp followers, 
wounded soldiers, and alarmed peasants, who, with vehicles of all sorts, crowded 
the road to Brussels through the forest of Soignies during the whole day of the 
battle, to a movement of retreat on the part of the British Army. This confusion 
was increased by numerous desertions from the ranks of our auxiliaries, especially 
Les brave Belges, but the only corps that fell back upon Brussels was the Cumber- 
land Regiment of Hanoverian Hussars under Colonel Rulle, who having turned 
tail, carried the alarm that the French were at their heels, 
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an inscription to the effect, that the Marquis of Gastanaga, Governor of 
the Low Countries for Charles II., King of Spain, laid the foundation of 
the structure in the year 1690. The battle to which the English have 
given the name of this village, Waterloo, bore for a long time in France 
the designation of Mont-St.-Jean, whilst the Prussians record it as the 
victory of La Belle Alliance. These three titles are equally well founded. 
The French occupied the back of Mont-St.-Jean,* the English covered 
the opposite side, and leaned in consequence towards Waterloo, and the 
Prussians towards the close of the combat fell upon the farm of La Belle 
Alliance, where Blucher and Wellington met after the victory. 

If the village of Mont-St.-Jean possesses no church, it can neverthe- 
less boast of having the largest hotel in the district, where travellers 
usually take up their quarters, and recruit their strength with a frugal 
breakfast, previous to traversing the vast field of Waterloo, every object 
on which deserves attention, and to ascend the Mountain of the Lion. 

Without the money spent by these strangers, the two villages would 
indeed be miserably off, but owing to the perpetual tribute paid by the 
curious world, Mont-St.-Jean and Waterloo have prospered. It would 
be more precise to say that since 1815, their extent has been doubled. 
The names which forty years ago belonged only to petty farms hidden 
in the woods, and surrounded by muddy fields, have become imperish- 
able in history, and the most celebrated of modern times. Waterloo, 
Mont-St.-Jean, La Belle Alliance, Quatre-bras, the farm of Caillou, 
these rustic dwellings in which the housewife plied her domestic duties, 
have now replaced Babylon, Tyre, Memphis, and Carthage, in the 
honours of memory! Their milk was changed into blood. Sad glory! 

The moment a tourist enters Waterloo, he is assailed on every side 
by guides. In general, they are robust men, with a warm and clear 
glance, a military figure, and easy flow of speech, but too accustomed to 
repeat the same things to interest a listener. They consist of three 
classes, for the convenience of French, English, or German visitors. 
The moment a stranger makes his appearance, his nationality is intui- 
tively discovered at once, and the cicerone of the nation to which he 
belongs takes possession of him without contest. The English guides 
gain more money than the French, whose profits, however, exceed those 
of the German, and this is accounted for by the fact that the French are 
not so often seen at Waterloo as the English, and the Germans, with 
their usual apathy, scarcely ever visit the spot. Formerly, these 
guides demanded ten francs, but at the present time they are satisfied 
with five and even three francs. Most of them have personal recollec- 
tions of the battle of Waterloo, in which they served, not as soldiers, 
but as grave-diggers. Willing, or against their inclination, they, their 
fathers, and mothers, brothers, and sisters, dug, during eight days, 
immense holes in the ground, in which ninety thousand bodies were 
deposited! It was a short time preceding the harvest. The wheat was 
then lost, but the following year the crops were magnificent ! 

We descended at the hotel of Mont-St.-Jean, and were introduced 
into a large apartment on the ground-floor. By an arrangement, the 


* M. Gozlan is quite out in his notion of the locality. The village of Mont- 
St.-Jean instead of having been as he makes it appear, just in front of the French 
line, was more than half a mile to the rear of the British centre, and La Belle 
Alliance occupied the same relative position with respect tothe French army. The 
conflict, in fact, raged nearly midway between these two points. 
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diplomacy of which will not escape the traveller, the host had orna- 
mented the walls of his room with portraits of personages in whom every 
shade of opinion would find a representative. If the Frenchman felt 
himself indignant one moment at sight of a picture of the Duke of 
Wellington on horseback, holding in one hand a glass of champagne, 
which he is about to quaff in honour of his victory, his anger is quickly 
appeased by observing an engraving of Napoleon, as the conqueror at 
Ulm. If, on regarding the latter, the German feels sore at heart, 
sketches of Blucher and the Prince of Orange restore his equanimity, 
and Napoleon is in his turn tolerated. And if the tea is served from a 
teapot decorated with golden eagles flying in a sky of azure, the bottom 
of the vessel, adorned with such questionable ornaments, displays in all 
the plenitude of Britannic Majesty, the portrait of Queen Victoria. 

One of the most perplexing things to the mind when engaged upon 
the description of a battle, is to be unable to form an exact idea of the 
action, or of the site upon which it occurred. I have no intention of 
giving an example of that clearness and precision, I have not accorded 
to others. The affair of Mont-St.-Jean requires no chronicler, and this 
is not an occasion for even pretending to describe it. I will merely con- 
fine myself to observing that the hotel of the Mont-St.-Jean, constructed 
anterior to 1815, occupies a situation, where the cannon-balls and grape- 
shot rained without ceasing during the whole engagement. Chance placed 
it between the two armies,* who made it a bridge of fire. 

An old loquacious inhabitant of the place, who was introduced to us, 
and invited to a place at our table, gave the following account of his 
adventures atthe time. I had questioned him upon the terrible events of 
the eighteenth of June, which it appears he had closely witnessed, a shell 
having made an opening in the Grange, where he had crept for safety. 

“ Sir,” he said, addressing me, “there was so much heated iron and 
lead in the air, that a fly would have been crushed between two bullets, 
if it had dared to cross the village; and finding myself rather un- 
pleasantly exposed where I stood at first, I took refuge at the farm, 
hoping to find friends there, but they had all left, the old and the 
young, to seek refuge at Nivelles and Frischermont, or in the fields, or 
wherever they could. It rained without ceasing, and the sky was black 
and red in turns, the dark clouds reflecting the fire and flame of 
the cannons. Towards four o’clock, the red English soldiers passed 
hastily before the door of the Grange, exclaiming all was lost, at least, 
I judged so by their gestures of despair. A discharge from thirty 
pieces of cannon struck them suddenly full in the rear, and carried 
them into the forest of Soignies. They fell by hundreds at every 
step. Those who followed had to walk over the dead bodies of their 
comrades, and as they were mowed down, others mounted on them, 
heap upon heap. I observed as many as six ranks of corpses, and in 
less time than I could drink a glass of wine, Marshal Ney, and three 
generals under his orders, pursued them, at the head of three columns, 
as far as La Haye Sainte. There was one Englishman who never 
stirred, or changed his position, but remained all the time leaning 
against a tree, the site of which will be pointed out to you by your 
guide; this was the Duke of Wellington. He was there from morning 
until the evening. From this spot he beheld his army twice defeated, 


* A previous note will have shown that Mont-St.-Jean was not between the two 
armies, The British stood in front of it throughout the day, 
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and at length victorious, without betraying the slightest emotion. At 
one time part of his troops were in retreat towards Brussels, where the 
Burgomaster had already prepared the silver dish in which the keys of 
the city were to be presented tothe Emperor Napoleon. But to return 
to Mont-St.-Jean, where such fearful scenes were being enacted; in 
their confusion, the English soldiers had thrown as many dead and 
wounded as they could into the Grange, by the two windows, which 
were only held together by a small piece of wood. It was a most hor- 
rible sight to see broken limbs tossed together one over the other. The 
wounded soldiers cried loudly at first with anguish, and then their 
voices gradually ceased, until a fearful silence proclaimed that their 
sufferings were over. The rain fell in torrents,* yet the cannons far 
out-mastered the roar of the elements. Two hours afterwards the 
English soldiers returned, exclaiming that the battle was not lost : they 
passed by Mont-St.-Jean, and before this house, making their way over 
masses of dead bodies, and bringing their cannons and horses with them.” 

Besides our conductor, who awaited us at the door of the Hotel 
Mont St. Jean, there were some sturdy relic vendors, with brass eagles 
and false buttons for sale. Having been enlightened on the subject of 
this unscrupulous traffic, I respectfully saluted the mutilated articles, 
but declined purchasing any. Preceded by my guide, I went in the 
direction of the Lion’s Mount, by the only route leading to it, com- 
bining street and high-road. At the termination of the street the 
farm of Mont-St.-Jean is visible, a heavy rustic building, converted by 
the English, during the battle, into a hospital. Madame Roland, from 
the summit of the scaffold to which she was pitilessly hurried during 
the sanguinary revolution in France, glancing at a statue of Liberty 
raised upon the square, exclaimed, “Oh, Liberty! what crimes are 
committed in thy name!” Remembering these sublime expressions, I 
could not forbear saying, before the farm of Mont-St.-Jean, where, ac- 
cording to a British officer, in one day more than twelve hundred legs 
and fifteen hundred arms were cut off by the hospital surgeons, “ Oh, 
Glory, what limbs are sacrificed in thy name!” 

From a few small detached houses on either side of the long streets 
of Mont-St.-Jean, young females, coquettishly dressed, came running at 
each instant, to present to our notice their albums, containing the prin- 
cipal views, the most remarkable sites, and feats of arms connected with 
Waterloo. If the stranger happen to be a Frenchman, he is informed 
that the illustrations are from the pencil of a countryman. These 
picture dealers are encountered at every step, on the hill, in the depths 
of the valley, at the foot of the two funereal monuments which are per- 
ceived on entering the plain, and even on the summit of the Mountain 
of the Lion. And after all, it is an ungrateful trade, for these girls are 
exposed to all weather: to rain, dust, and the sun, And yet such is 
their good-humour, that they return thanks with great courtesy to the 
visitor who inspects their little wares, even if none are purchased. 

We arrived at length at the extremity of Mont-St.-Jean, and soon 

* One observation may suffice to demolish this cock-and-bull story dished up by 
the cunning guide to tickle the ears of his auditor. The guide says that about the 
time of the defeat of the English by Marshal Ney, the rain fell in torrents. Both 
statements are equally veracious. The drizzling rain with which the day com- 
menced, cleared off about the commencement of the battle, and the drenching 


showers M. Gozlan more than once dwells upon, to heighten his descriptions, are, 
like Ney’s triumph, the mere fictions of his brain, 
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reached the spot where the battle had been most hotly contested. 
Two plain monuments have been raised on either side of the road, 
to the memory of those victims who contributed valiantly to the 
success of the day, but did not survive to enjoy the fruits of victory. 
The trophy on the right, raised to the honour of Sir Alexander Gordon, 
aide-de-camp to the Duke cf Wellington, is of grave and simple design, 
constructed of blue stone, and representing a fluted column, A square 
iron railing, shaped in a lance form, surrounds it. The other mor- 
tuary record on the left, is of greater pretension, and possesses also 
an air of austerity suitable to this kind of warrior-tombs. It is of 
pyramidal shape, with a large base, and dedicated by the officers of the 
German Legion to their comrades, who bravely fell on the 18th of 
June. On three of the sides are recorded the names of the officers 
killed, and upon the fourth is the following inscription in English :— 
“ To the Memory 
of their Companions in Arms 
who gloriously fell on the memorable 
18th day of June, 1815, 
This Monument 
is erected by the Officers of the King’s 
German Legion. 


These two monuments, by their isolated position, indicate the changes 
that have taken place since 1815, on the ground where the battle of 
Waterloo was contested. Indeed it retains so little of its former ap- 
pearance that the Duke of Wellington, on revisiting the spot some years 
ago, is said to have exclaimed, “‘ They have spoiled Waterloo!” From 
La Haye Sainte to Mont-St.-Jean, the land formed a double declivity, 
over which was the route to Charleroy. In order to raise the Moun- 
tain of the Lion, the earth was taken in large quantities from the two 
hillocks, and the soil, greatly loosened in consequence, fell in consider- 
ably, and the two monuments already mentioned point out the former 
height of the ground. Thus the place where the struggle was most 
fearful, and the cannon directed its most sure and decisive aim, where 
blood flowed in the most prodigal streams, and death shot his arrows 
with the greatest carnage, where victory and defeat have left their most 
vivid impression, this memorable site has disappeared, having been dug 
to the depth of several feet, and the earth employed in constructing the 
mimic Mountain of the Lion, two hundred and five feet high, and six- 
teen hundred and eighty feet in circumference! One may say without 
exaggeration, of this fantastic and monstrous abortion, that it was made 
of bones, and cemented with human blood from the base to the summit. 
The idea is repulsive, and must shock the stranger, while the artist 
cannot but regard the mound with a sensation of pity. 

Beneath the tomb of Sir Alexander Gordon, and at the angle of the 
mountain, the geological elements of which I have just described, might 
be seen a few years ago, the tree, beneath whose shade the Duke of 
Wellington remained during the battle. No place in the field could 
have been more exposed. Twice, during the contest of the 18th of June, 
he was separated from his staff, and found himself alone in the midst 
of the French cavalry, driven in the direction of this tree,* to which the 
usual fate of such celebrities of nature has been assigned. Some 


* What were the French cavalry about that they did not capture the Duke ? 
The story about the tree is altogether a figment. 
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English speculators purchased the sylvan relic, and after it was conveyed 
to London, they sold the remains in the form of chairs, tables, and snuff- 
boxes. It is not at all unlikely that even at the present time, the sale of 
this prolific furniture is continued, much in the same manner as the walk- 
ing-stick of Voltaire, and the pen with which Napoleon signed the act of 
abdication at Fontainebleau, both of which articles are exhaustless. 

The victory of Waterloo has too often been denied to the English 
for a writer to render himself suspected by paying tribute to the cool 
bravery of their soldiers and the courage of their commander. They 
lost the battle, it is true, for previous to the arrival of Blucher, they 
were left without the least resource; nevertheless, they displayed ad- 
mirable heroism and patience in face of the French, who failed in this 
last quality, because they were too courageous. At Waterloo, two armies 
were defeated, the English and the French, but the former were beaten 
first. The conquerors of the battle were chance and the Prussians. 

The latter had but a small advantage in gaining the victory, for 
the troops presented themselves fresh for battle, and free from fatigue, 
while the French had exhausted their energy and strength during a con- 
flict of twelve hours, and I will but barely allude to the conduct of 
the two marshals, one of whom retired on the eve of the battle; 
and the other did not arrive, as he ought to have done on the event- 
ful day. Let us leave them to silence, for heaven has been their 
judge.* 

The distance from the two monuments to which I have already 
alluded, and the great mound, is but trifling. It is speedily attained 
by following a ravine, into which English and French, horses and 
men, rolled confusedly one over the other on the day of strife. In 
winter this route is impracticable. The kind of majesty that invests, 
at a distance, the enormous mass of earth, to which the name of moun- 
tain has been singularly applied, diminishes by degrees, the nearer it is 
approached. The gigantic becomes grotesque. One only recognises a 
mountain of Belgian construction, a false imitation of nature. It 
requires some courage to ascend the two hundred and twenty-two 
steps pierced in the soil, and leading to the summit. Both con- 
querors and the vanquished become equal before this ordeal, a ladder of 
steps insecure and menacing as that from the mast of a vessel being the 
only means of ascent. A cord badly attached at the extremity to some 
rickety poles, and swaying loosely in the wind, escaping also, continually 
from the hand, is but a frail support to the hardy adventurer who scales 
the steps, broken and loose, with wide intervals at different parts where 
stones are wanting. It is essential to mount at once and quickly, for 
under the circumstances just mentioned, a stoppage on such an inclined 
plane might prove disastrous to travellers subject to vertigo. The 
rapidity of the ascent diminishes the danger. At length, out of 
breath, we attain the summit of the mountain—an irregular kind of 
platform too narrow for many persons to stand upon at the same time. 
There is scarcely a margin of two paces between the edge of the emi- 
nence, and the pediment of the monument on which the lion is placed, 
while the violent winds constantly blowing at this elevation, render the 


* It would be difficult for a writer to stultify himself more completely than 
M. Gozlan has done in this passage. His facts and reasoning are worthy of each 
other ; and the bathos at the close is quite delicious ! 
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feet additionally insecure. Nervous tourists will find it therefore more 
consistent with their comfort to renounce this aérial voyage. The 
pedestal supporting the lion is made of the blue stone so common in 
Belgium. It consists of three high steps, each one being three feet 
wide, supporting a square block from eighteen to twenty feet high, on 
which is written this simple inscription :— 


XVIII JUNE MDCCCXV. 


Above is the representation of the king of animals. The different 
masses of stone piled one on the other at a high elevation, render it 
difficult to perceive the lion to advantage from the different points of 
the platform on which the visitor stands ; although the figure is fourteen 
feet high ; a portion ofjthe head and tail are alone visible. The lion is 
not made of bronze, as some tourists have asserted, but of iron bronzed 
over, one of the paws resting on an immense ball of the same material. 
It was cast at Seraing, in one of the workshops of the celebrated 
Cockerill. This faulty production, however, does not deserve men- 
tion as a work of art. The spot upon which the victory of Waterloo 
is claimed, a place unique in the universe, and whither from all parts 
of the world curiosity is attracted, deserves a different kind of monu- 
ment, and one more due to history and posterity. It appears rather 
too undignified to order of a Belgian artist, in the same way as a lion, 
destined to commemorate the greatest battle of modern times. 

It is upon the platform of the mountain that the guides perform the 
most essential part of their services. With their hands extended to- 
wards the horizon to indicate the positions occupied by the different 
troops, they point out the sites of the most bloody episodes of the fatal 
day, and the farms, ravines, hamlets, hedges, and the heights disputed, 
taken and re-taken successively by the French and English. In these 
descriptions, a singularity is remarkable, that they combine the im- 
pressions derived from the present appearance of the surrounding 
scenery, to explain more easily to the tourist, the subjects they are 
illustrating. “It was by yonder group of trees,” they say, “that 
General Ponsonby fell mortally wounded. In front, where the wind 
is agitating a corn-field, Picton, another British general was killed, 
while leading on a charge that did fearful injury to the French. 
Farther, on the other side of the road, where you perceive the thin 
white smoke curling from a chimney, the imperial guards were repulsed. 
The Prince of Orange was wounded at the side of that ravine. Between 
those sleeping mowers and the flock of sheep descending yonder hillock, 
the Duke of Wellington, as a last resource, formed his troops into 
squares. More distant, between the route of Nivelles and that of 
Genappe, a small number of gardens are perceived. It was there 
Napoleon established his observatory, and it is by that great wood, 
beyond La Haye Sainte, that the Prussians, under the order of General 
Bulow, attacked the French commanded by Count Lobau.” 

It has been remarked, and the saying is worth repeating, that the 
people of those nations who were not engaged in the battle of Waterloo, 
distinguish themselves by differences of sympathy and opinion, for it is 
impossible not to pronounce for, or against, the French, on reading the 
narrative of the tremendous conflict. Thus the Russians range them- 
selves, with but few exceptions, on the side of the English and Germans, 
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whilst the Danes, the Swedes, the Spaniards, the Italians, the Portu- 
guese, and the inhabitants of the two Americas pronounce openly for 
the French. Thus we carry the palm by a great majority.* 

When the French army was proceeding to the siege of Antwerp, the 
troops passed at the foot of the Mount and felt so strongly excited 
with grief and wounded pride, that they resolved upon overthrow- 
ing the insolent trophy. In a moment, ladders were placed against 
the pedestal by the military engineers, and the work of demolition was 
about to commence, amidst the applause and enthusiasm of our young 
soldiers. Unfortunately (reason, however, would perhaps say, happily), 
Marshal Gerard was informed in time, and energetically opposed this 
act of patriotic vivacity. He alone, whose conduct had been so noble 
and devoted at Waterloo, had the right to command obedience in this 
respect, of the brave soldiers placed under his control, and to disarm 
their natural anger. They attended to his voice, but before raising the 
siege they saluted the lion with several gun-shots, the marks of which 
still remain, and to disparage the figure still more in the eyes of pos- 
terity, they cut off a portion of the tail. 

At the foot of the mountain, in a cave opened at all sides to the wind, 
a keeper presents a register to the visitor, in which he is requested to 
inscribe his name, country, and profession. Gin, brandy, and beer are 
likewise offered for sale by the same individual. Iwas pleased to find, 
however, that he did not claim for himself the honours of a conqueror, 
or a vanquished soldier of Waterloo. However, he profits by the occa- 
sion to inform the traveller that he keeps in order the cord of the 
mountain staircase, though, instead of doing this, he neglects it so much 
and purposely, that he is obliged, when strangers descend, to place him- 
self immediately before them, to break their fall in case of an unlucky 
step; and thisis an attention apparently so amiable, that he is generally 
offered a recompense, and never of course refuses it. 

On quitting the mountain, I wished tq visit the other places 
equally far-famed in the records of Waterloo. I therefore took the 
direction of La Haye Sainte and Hougoumont, situated at a trifling 
distance from each other. In 1815, the farm and house of Hougou- 
mont were joined, and surrounded by a little wood, which is no longer 
seen. This rather extensive estate has been broken up, and crops of 
wheat, oats, and flax are raised on the site. On regarding these beau- 
tiful fields covered with luxuriant vegetation, I could scarcely believe 
what my reading had informed me, and persuaded myself that this space, 
extending from the house to the farm, was the spot most thickly peopled 
by the dead. There, during a lapse of four hours, bullets and cannon 
balls, laid prostrate, with lightning rapidity and unerring blow, both 
English and French ; and, to crown this horrible festival of carnage, fire 
consumed the house,—and the wounded, consisting of the conquerors and 
vanquished, perished together in the flames. The storms of heaven 
were let loose at the same time ; the rain descended in torrents, and, in 
the afternoon, nothing was to be seen but clouds of black smoke rising 
from the place, and streams of blood reddening the ground. 

La Haye Sainte has been repaired several times since 1815. It is a 
farm in the strict acceptation of the term, but one that could not be 
compared with ours, so rich in their dependencies. 


* M. Gozlan cannot surely be serious in advancing this ridiculous opinion. 
VOL. XXX. 
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The chateau of Hougoumont, to which I proceeded immediately on leav- 
ing La Haye Sainte, extends in the distance its desolate ruins. This place. 
remains in almost the same condition to which it was reduced by fire 
during the battle. It could never, however, have been very remarkable, 
notwithstanding the ambitious designation bestowed upon the building. 
But in Belgium, the title of chateau is commonly applied to most large 
houses to which a small portion of land is attached. Having received 
less damage, the farm of Hougoumont has been again rendered habitable, 
although there were few occupants when I entered. The exterior wall, 
connecting the chateau with the farm, has not been repaired since the 
battle of Waterloo, that gloomy morning of the eighteenth of June, 
when this peaceful and rustic retreat was the scene of fierce and mur- 
derous contention. The holes made in the walls remain still, and from 
these were vomited forth showers of balls, mowing down the French 
soldiers at every volley. As a singular contrast, I now observed beau- 
tiful lizards reposing in profound security on the spot, between moss, 
weeds, and wild roses. 

It will no doubt be remembered that Napoleon, having at last per- 
ceived that the obstinate struggle going forward at this place, exhausted 
his troops, whose services he required elsewhere, exclaimed, “ bring 
cannons, and eight howitzers, to put an end to this! This is the point,” 
indicating it upon a map, “it is necessary to attack!” He was obeyed, 
and in an instant all was decided.* The building fell into the flames 
amidst the agonizing cries of the wounded French and English soldiers. 
In times of war, such is the manner of settling these matters. 

It was late, and the night was advancing rapidly, as I hastened to 
Mont-St.-Jean, taking a long circuit, however, in order to pass the farm 
of La Belle Alliance. Heavy clouds shaded the horizon, and a storm 
was preparing. I began to fear that the eighteenth of June 1849, 
would prove as unfavourable in point of weather as the day of the 
memorable battle. I reached, however, my destination without any 
accident, and stopped near the farm for some moments, picturing to 
myself the immense movement of the combined English and Prussian 
army, united in a fatal hour, to decide the victory over us. What 
gloomy majesty there must have been in the contemplation of those 
hundred thousand men, who had lost more than fifty thousand troops, 
while endeavouring to effect this junction, now marching towards each 
other, mutilated, wounded, and covered with blood—the drums shot 
through, the banners torn, but greater, far greater in glory, because they 
had vanquished la grande armée | 

“ To Mont-St. Jean!” I cried to my guide. 

Larrived at the hotel of that village, exhausted with fatigue and contend- 
ing emotions, and in ten minutes afterwards was on the road to Brussels. 


* Oh, fie! M. Gozlan: this is worse and worse. The post of Hougoumont, as 
you ought to know, was held triumphantly by the British from first tolast. Had it 
been lost then, indeed, the defeat you dream we sustained would have been a reality. 
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A VISIT TO THE “MAID OF ATHENS.” 
BY MRS. BUXTON WHALLEY. 


« Buon giorno, signora! Vi é veramente una bella citta! Ma, dov’ 
é la Fenice?” Such was the morning salutation of the Venetian 
captain in command of the Austrian Loyd steamer which had convey- 
ed us up the Gulf of Corinth, as he pointed derisively to a collection 
of huts about a stone’s throw from the shore, and wondered what could 
induce any one, voluntarily, to abandon his “ sea Cybele” for such as 
these! So few were they in number, and so small in size, that they 
had hitherto eluded our notice; nevertheless, they constituted, insig- 
nificant as they appeared, the town of Lutraki. The captain’s inter- 
ruption, awakening us from a dream of “Gods and oa men,” was 
as disagreeable as all such interruptions must be, alike indicating igno- 
rance, and that want of sympathy, which is its natural result. But to 
the English traveller, who now scarcely dares to hope to find a spot left 
in Europe where he may look on Nature, unscared by cockneyfied 
sights and sounds, it ought not to form a very serious subject for com- 
plaint. To such an one, sick of Italian cities, where his countrymen 
assemble but to parade their ennui and their vices, as of German 
steamboats, on the decks of which they listlessly throng, dividing their 
glances pretty equally between et and cutlets—a rock and a 
ragoul—how invigorating is the first sight of Greece, in all its primi- 
tive and majestically tranquil simplicity! And what a strangely feli- 
citous epithet does that seem of “voiceless” bestowed by Byron on 
those shores where nothing is heard, save occasionally the plaintive 
cry of a sea-gull, and the very gentlest murmur from the waves. 
There, may be observed in perfection the truth of Chateaubriand’s 
remark, that, “le paysage n’est creé que par le soleil; c’est la lu- 
miére qui fait le paysage.” 

However, our present purpose is to narrate a short episode in 
modern Athenian life, rather than to dwell on scenes with which 
genius even can but imperfectly familiarize the world, either by pen 


or 
ear the solitary palm-tree, which grows in the middle of the high- 

way affecting to communicate* between Athens and the Pirzus, a 
polygonal structure has been built, which is entered through a dark, 
narrow passage leading from the road in front to a yard at its rear. 
A ladder fixed against the wall forms the usual mode of ingress to a 
very small room, which on a certain carnival night, not long ago, was 
crowded by hats, cloaks, and Greeks, both male and female; the 
former busily occupied in smoking, the latter in concocting some in- 
describable i uid intended as a light refreshment to wearied dancers. 
For the Maid of Athens—the quondam Mariana Macri—the actual 
Mrs. Black, was about to give a ball. From the before-mentioned 
small entrance-room the guests passed into the principal saloon, ex- 
actly coinciding in its strange shape with the exterior of the house. 
At the upper end an open door revealed a bed, on which shortly after- 

* At the period of which I write, this road, although the principal approach to 
the capital, was impassable, and passengers pursued, instead, a devious and uncer- 
tain track through corn-fields, ditches, and the rocky bed of the Cyphissus. 
F2 
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wards the orchestra, consisting of two fiddlers, took up their position, 
with knees protruding into the ball-room. , 

Everything was of the rudest, the most unadorned, and Robinson 
Crusoe-like, description. At the first glance it became evident that 
the “geraniums and Grecian balms,” which an enthusiastic traveller 
once endeavoured to magnify into “ waving aromatic plants,” had long 
ago withered from the hostess’s possession, never to be replaced. But 
she, the fairest flower of all, with her two sisters, still retain no incon- 
siderable remnants of beauty ; which is the more remarkable in a 
country where good looks vanish, and age arrives, so speedily. Indeed, 
good looks at all are rare among the continental Greek women ; the 
celebrated beauties being usually islanders, and chiefly Hydriotes. 
Mrs. Black was attired in her coquettish native costume, consisting of 
a red fez, profusely ornamented with gold embroidery, placed on one 
side of the head; a long flowing silk petticoat, and a close fitting, 
dark velvet jacket. A similar dress was worn by her sister, Madame 
Pittakis, the wife of the celebrated antiquary, and guardian of the 
Acropolis ; in virtue of which magnificent title he receives two 
drachme (about 1s. 7d.) per head for admission to the Parthenon. 
The third Grace, being a widow, was dressed entirely in black. The 
company comprised a motley assemblage in Frank, and the varying 
provincial Greek costumes, diversified here and there by personages in 
King Otho’s uniform. But the dancers of the beau sexe were ex- 
tremely few, and, to say the least of them, very indifferent performers. 

: However, what they needed in skill and energy, was amply made up 
by the vivacity of their graceful and vain-glorious lords ; who, despite 
the clouds of dust from the dirty floor, and equally dirty shoes, conti- 
nued an almost ceaseless round of their national dance, the Romaika, 
only pausing at intervals to recruit their strength with glasses of burn- 
ing rakee, the beverage most in demand. Those bowls of Samian 
wine which figure so charmingly in poetry, form, alas! but sorry items 
in prosaic matter-of-fact repasts ; and one feels, indeed, disposed to 
dash them anywhere 6ué down one’s throat. 

Among the dancers, one of the most active was Mrs. Black’s son, a 
handsome youth, apparently about eighteen years of age; together 
with her husband, who, from being a Norfolk farmer, is now elevated 
to the somewhat anomalous position of English Professor at the Athe- 
nian University. The fair Mariana herself is quiet and retiring; and 
seemingly little anxious to profit by the factitious interest with which 
Byron’s transient admiration continues to invest her; for, in reply 
that night to a blundering Englishman’s point-blank queries concern- 
ing the poet, she coolly answered, 

“© Non mi ricordo pit di lui.” 

Soon after midnight the guests departed, at the imminent hazard of 
breaking their necks, either down Mrs. Black’s ladder, or in the 
numerous holes that intervened between her residence and their re- 
spective abodes. But we could not help thinking, that, uncouth as had 
been the entertainment, it was more in accordance with the social 
position of a ~—_ whose Ministers are not always competent to read 
or write, and whose legislators occasionally enforce their political 


arguments by flinging their shoes in the faces of the opposition, than 
the exotic civilization of the gaudy little court, presided over by that 
loveliest of royal ladies, Queen Amalia. 
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A VOYAGE TO THE SPANISH MAIN. 


A FEw years ago, having entered into an agreement with an 
eminent firm in Liverpool, to proceed to the West Coast of 
America, for the purpose of opening a trade between several of the 
principal ports, I packed up my traps, and, having received my 
parting instructions, stepped into a shore-boat, one fine morning in 
the month of March, and proceeded on board the brig “ Kezia,” 
then lying at single anchor in the Mersey. 

The wind blowing a good stiff breeze from the north-east, the 
anchor was soon run up to the cathead, and, under topsails, jib, and 
spanker, we stood up the river ; and having sent our pilot ashore, off 
the Black Rock Fort, we prepared to make a good stretch round 
Holyhead into the Irish Sea. 

The “ skipper” of the “ Kezia” was a bluff old tar, about sixty- 
five years of age, a native of Berwick-on-T weed, that cradle for 
good seamen. He was what all masters in the merchant service 
ought to be, an expert practical sailor, with a perfect knowledge of 
navigation ; he had served many years on board a man-of-war, and 
was present at Nelson’s action off Copenhagen. He was kind and 
hospitable to his passengers, kept a good table, and was much 
beloved by the seamen, whom he treated well ; at the same time, he 
was a rigid disciplinarian; this, however, sailors are seldom dis- 
posed to cavil at, being docile enough when commanded by a 
thorough seaman, especially if he has been like themselves before 
the mast. At times he was choleric and hasty ; but, on the whole, 
I have, in my subsequent voyages, never met his equal. 

His only son, who was mate of the ship, and a regular chip of the 
old block, was also a great favourite with the passengers. We 
shipped a crew of nine men and a boy, exclusive of a half-caste 
Mulatto, who officiated as ship’s steward. 

The other passengers consisted of a Norwich crape manufacturer, 
going out to establish a house on the Spanish Main ; a Scotch clerk, 
sent out to a mercantile firm at Vera Cruz ; and a young red-haired 
Yorkshireman, preparing to seek his fortune in the New World, 
—a fellow full of fun and spirit. He kept the ship’s company 
in good humour all the voyage out, by his never-failing fund of jokes 
and jovial ditties, 

As the brig stood further out to sea, the pitching and tossing 
became intolerable. About noon the Norwich crape man and 
myself were borne below in mournful plight. When there, the 
nausea became still worse ; for the brig, being nearly new, extremely 
tight, and the cabin newly painted, the stench of bilge water and 
whitelead was unbearable. The motion of a small vessel of a hun- 
dred and forty tons, labouring in a cross sea, renders the stomach 
much more susceptible than that of a large ship, which spans the 
waves with greater steadiness. 

In three days more we were breasting the billows of the broad 
Atlantic, with all sail set. ‘The sun shone out brightly, and with a 
fine blue sky overhead. The sick men made their appearance 
on deck, and began to find their sea-legs, which they attained 
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with the more facility, as the ong and regular swell of the broad 


ocean is so different from the short chopping seas inland and about. 


soundings. 

Of course we had the usual ordeal to undergo, of passing the Bay 
of Biscay,—strong gales, a head wind, and sea running mountains 
high,—which again sent the sick birds below. But fair weather 
again favouring us, we bowled into the north-east trade-winds, 
and, in a week, entered a new climate. We left Liverpool shiver- 
ing with cold, yet we were now walking the deck without our 
coats. 

Leisure and returning health enabled me to look about and get 
acquainted with the captain, mate, and my fellow passengers. The 
Norwich crape man was so very weak that he kept his berth 
more or less the whole voyage out, the slightest touch of bad weather 
sending him below ; but when convalescent, he was a very amusing 
companion, having been in Italy, and up and down the Mediter- 
ranean, of which places he related many interesting anecdotes. The 
clerk, a Scotchman, had been nearly all his life in Jamaica. The 
climate had quite ruined his health, so that he could not live in his 
native country ; indeed, he did not survive his return more than two 
years. The Paste, with all his love of fun and drollery, was 
a very sensible fellow. He had been two years in the United States, 
and i picked up much useful information from him. He was the 
most indefatigable man I ever knew, and could turn his hand to 
anything ; was master of several trades, and, like all who come from 
the North, a keen blade in matters relating to finance. He got on 
remarkably well, I afterwards heard, in South America. 

Those who have never made a long voyage, may wish to know 
how the time passes on board ship, particularly in a small merchant- 
man. 

Rising at about half-past six or seven in the morning, you perform 
your ablutions on deck, if the weather be warm and fine, by getting 
a bucket of sea-water thrown over you by one of the sailors, while 
they are occupied in washing the decks. Later in the day, and 
when the decks are dry, this would not be allowed. You then dive 
to your berth, dress yourself, and come on deck ; take a few turns to 
and fro before breakfast, which is served precisely at eight o’clock, 
or, in nautical language, eight bells ; the morning watch is called, the 
captain comes on deck, and crew and passengers afterwards go to 
breakfast, usually a substantial one on board a well-found vessel: 
tea and coffee, without milk (except in a large ship that can carry a 
cow), ham and eggs, or dried fish, butter, and hard biscuits. The 
forenoon is passed by the passengers according to their various 
humours. Some stay below in the cabin with the skylight off, 
reading, writing, or drawing ; others remain on deck, converse with 
the officers of the watch, or climb into the main or foretop, with a 
telescope or book ; while some go forward into the bows, and lounge 
in the network of the fore-topmast staysail} When the weather is 
particularly fine, much amusement is afforded by the shoals of fish, 
dolphins, bonnettas, and porpoises, sporting about ; whilst the timid 
flying-fish, pursued by the former (its inveterate enemy), cross the 
decks in shoals, and not unfrequently fall and get captured about the 
shrouds and rigging. Fishing lines get likewise lowered over the 
bows, and the bonnetta (or bonito, signifying beautiful in Spanish) 
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caught sometimes in abundance. It is a delicious fish, about the 
size of and similar in appearance to our salmon-trout, although the 
scales are rougher and more silvery. It is very good, either fried or 
boiled. Dolphins are caught in the same way. The porpoises are 
seen more when the breeze is blowing fresh; they are caught by 
throwing the harpoon ; or, where a ship does not carry one, a weapon 
called the “grains,” a kind of three-pronged fork, or trident, 
with a short handle attached, is used. 

Draughts is a favourite pastime on board, and there are few vessels 
where a draught-board is not to be found. In subsequent voyages 
which I have made, I have generally eschewed this game, which 
often engenders much ill-will and rancour; I know not ber 6 
unless it be the extreme repugnance one feels at being continually 
beaten. 

At noon precisely, the watch being called, both the captain and 
mate make their appearance on deck, quadrant in hand, to ascertain 
the ship’s latitude (unless the sun be obscured by clouds), and the 
seamen, with the exception of the helmsman, repair below to dinner. 
At one p.m. the cabin steward dives below, cloth in hand, with a 
** Now, gentlemen, by your leave;” so books and desks disappear, 
and the table is spread. If the weather be rough, cross bars of 
wood, about the thickness of laths, are lashed over the table, to 
steady the plates and dishes, which would otherwise upset ; and it 
not unfrequently happens, when the sea runs high, you get a plate 
of scalding soup thrown over you, or a hot fowl or duck fetches way 
on to the cabin floor. 

Butchers’ meat disappears after being a few days at sea. Fowls, 
ducks, pork, fresh and salted, and good corned beef, supply the place. 
Puddings find their way frequently to table, besides potatoes boiled 
in their jackets. Bottled stout and ale, ginger beer, and ship’s grog 
are the beverages used ; if wine be carried, it is generally the private 
property of passengers, small vessels seldom engaging to supply that 
commodity. 

After dinner, the officer of the watch repairs to his post ; the pas- 
sengers, remain below, to converse or go on deck, as the humour 
takes them ; tea is served at six ; the evening generally concludes 
with a rubber at whist ; social converse, accompanied by a glass of 
grog and cigar ; at ten all lights are put out, except the one in the 
binnacle ; then those who feel no inclination to turn in remain on 
deck, and chat with those who happen to be near them. 

Not only the watch, but sometimes all hands, are employed 
throughout the day, until six in the evening, in the multifarious 
duties peculiar to sea life,—sail making and mending, repairing 
and painting boats, lashing everything securely, tarring the rigging, 
and, in warm weather, painting the vessel inside and out. In short, 
there is continually something to do at sea, and the crew find their 
hands always full ; besides, Jack, being an expert tailor, mends and 
makes his own trousers, and keeps his clothes in order; and on 
bright sunny days, the washed clothes, scoured with rain or sea 
water and rough soap, may be seen hanging out to dry, lashed on 
lines run through the rigging, fore and aft, and with the red and 
_ and striped shirts here and there, have quite a picturesque 
effect. 

On Sundays, when the weather is fine, all hands are assembled on 
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the quarter-deck, the men seated on the capstan-bars, whilst the 
capstan, covered with a union-jack, is converted into a reading 
desk, and the church service read by the captain, the mate, or 
perhaps a passenger officiating as clerk. 

Nothing can be more impressive than this reading of the liturgy 
of the Church of England on board ship, in the middle of the 
broad ocean. The noble vessel, with her snow-white sails set, rising 
and falling on the lengthened waves ; the clean and orderly deport- 
ment of the crew ; trim appearance of everything on board, ropes 
taut and coiled away in seamanlike fashion; all tends to excite a 
feeling of devotion, and submissive deference to the decrees of 
— High, not so often experienced when in safety on dry 
land. 

Nothing could be more propitious than our run across the Atlan- 
tic; and we dropped anchor in Antigua Bay, after a trip which 
really resembled a yachting party of pleasure. 

Here we found several men-of-war and steamers, besides a fleet of 
merchantmen ; bum-boats, propelled by shining black faces, full of 
cocoa nuts and new rum, were passing to and fro; Jacks, Sambos, 
and Mulattoes kicking up such a row; and a jargon of tongues 
creating a deafening din, on reaching the shore. Antigua is a fine 
bustling place, full of life. The bold scenery of the tropics forms 
an agreeable relief, after being cooped > on shipboard ; whilst the 
hospitality of the inhabitants is proverbial. 

Invitations to dinner, rides, and excursions in the country, balls 
and evening parties, waylay you in all directions. Sambo and 
Dinah, as well as the grog-shops, make the most of a new comer. 
* Buccra! man-of-war! buccra! hurrah! Come along, sare! Never 
say die, white buccra! Gib Sally a pictareen, Sambo! Stand out 
Dinah, you black nigger! Look at Sukey, buccra! she more young, 
more handsome, and no so pale!” 

We remained three days, to get water and fresh provisions, before 
pursuing our voyage to the Spanish Main; and I accepted an invi- 
tation to accompany the mate and passengers to a dignity ball, given 
by a Mulatto woman, nicknamed “ Black Sall” by the frequenters 
of such places of amusement. On the afternoon of the day of the 
ball, a sail hove in sight, which attracted the attention of all the 
vessels in harbour, and particularly the men-of-war. She was a 
long, low, topsail schooner, with very raking masts, and seemed full 
of men. By the help ofa good telescope, a long gun on a pivot could 
be discerned amidships, whilst her side-perts were pierced for 
eight guns. She had an exceedingly trim and man-of-war-like 
appearance, and stood into the harbour under all sail; but on 
rounding the point, and discovering so many war steamers, she 
seemed to alter her intention. Her large jib and fore and aft sails 
shivered for a moment in the wind, as she went about; a wreath of 
smoke shot from her low huli, accompanied by a loud report, and the 
ensign of the Columbian Republic floated from the gaff, as she again 
stood out on the opposite tack, and disappeared behind the low. 
point. Such a suspicious-looking craft was not to be unheeded by 
the men-of-war. A number of small signal flags were run up to the 
top-gallantmast head of the line-of-battle ship, carrying a commo- 
dore’s broad pennant ; and a gun brig speedily made preparations 
to get under weigh, and overhaul the stranger. 
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As the evening advanced, we had forgotten the schooner, and 
made our way to Sall’s ball, eager for dancing and fun. There were 
a few captains and commanders in full fig,—embroidered blue coats, 
epaulettes, and white ducks; lieutenants, mids, mates. and other 
small fry in numbers ; the scarlet jackets of the marine officers, and 
subalterns of the garrison, contrasting agreeably with the i 
There were likewise merchants, clerks, skippers, Yankees, Dutch, 
French, and Spaniards, in the everlasting white jackets, turn-down 
collar, and black ribbon, of a tropical soirée costume ; whilst black, 
copper-coloured, and white visages still more varied the hues of 
such a motley assemblage. 

I must say that Sall had made ample preparations to receive so 
goodly a company; the jalousies were all thrown open, and the 
verandahs filled with costly and blooming exotics. Two large 
rooms, communicating by folding doors on the upper story, formed 
the ball-room; the polished oak floor was tastefully chalked; a 
native orchestra of shining black faces, occupied a raised platform at 
the upper end ; whilst a Mulatto “ Jullien,” with his woolly poll 
well powdered, prepared, baton in hand, to conduct the black 
band. 

On entering the ball-room, we severally made our bows to the 
magnificent Sarah; who, seated at the entrance, dressed in the 
newest French fashion, wearing an enormous turban, her fingers and 
person covered with gaudy gilt jewellery, received her guests with a 
pompous inclination of the head, and a “How d’ye do, Sare,” 
* Hope you well, Sare,” “ Pass on, Sare,” “ Plenty room upper 
end.” “Jacob” (to a black attendant), “see all gentlemen hab 
room, find partner,”—“ Look sharp, you nigger, or I break yer 
woolly head!” Wending our way onward, we came into the thick 
of the fun ; all the girls, Mulattoes, Mustees, Quadroons (no whites 
of course deigning to appear at such a place), dressed a merveille in 
the prevailing style; the greater number wore fire-flies in their hair, 
at the back of their head, and as they danced, or turned to and fro, 
these sparkled like so many brilliants. 

Accompanied by the mate of the “ Kezia,” and Oxley, one of the 
passengers, I pushed my way through the motley throng amidst a 
Babel-like confusion of tongues, until] we came upon a “ Long Tom 
Coffin” of a Yankee skipper, who was holding forth about the 
Mexican war, and the strange schooner of the afternoon. 

But the business of the evening was about to commence in good 
earnest, 

** Now, gen’lemen, who hab par’ners, stan’ up, take place for de 
firs’ set,” shouted out Mr. Abdallah Julius Alexander, the black 
master of ceremonies ; who, togged out in a fanciful costume of long- 
tailed blue coat, brass buttons, nankeen tights, and low-quartered 
shoes, showing a superabundance of shirt-frill, whilst an enormous 
bouquet decorated his left breast, strutted about, proud as a turkey- 
cock, in all his glory. “ Gen’lemen no hab par’ners, no want dance, 
make room, clear for oders,” ‘“ Plenty room down stairs, smoke and 
play cards.”—“ Go along” (flourishing his cane), now den chassez 
right and left—balansay,” and away they capered to the sprightly 
music ; whites and reds, black and copper faces, tripped past one 
another ; feathers and fire-flies glancing in the lights; and soon the 
whole ball-room was one moving mass. Large mirrors at the top 
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and bottom of the saloon, still further heightened the effect, by 
reflecting the whole scene. The quadrille concluded, away the 
whole set of dancers whirled to the sprightly tune of the Celarius 
Polka. The graceful uniforms of the officers formed an agreeable 
contrast to the dashing costumes of the ladies; whilst, ever and 
anon, and above the notes of the band, the tones of Mr. Abdallah’s 
voice might be heard, commanding, directing, and expostulating. 
“ Now, sare, you no know how waltz, what for stand up and 
tread on ladies’ toes?”—this to a stalwart fellow in the dress of a 
master’s mate, who, with a little too much Sangaree punch aboard, 
was whirling away with a stout-looking Mulatto girl, upon whose 
feet he was treading, greatly to her annoyance. 

“ Hold your palaver, you black devil,” returned the mate, “ or 
I’ll break your thick woolly pate, and kick you down stairs into 
the bargain.” 

Not feeling any inclination to dance, and the heat and mosquitoes 
becoming quite oppressive, I adjourned for a moment into the 
verandah in front of the house; where a few quiet fellows were 
enjoying their cigars and lounging about conversing on a variety of 
topics. The night was delightfully calm, just a soft land-breeze, 
which gently agitated the surrounding foliage, and wafted the 
delicious perfume of the various tropical flowers and plants in a 
manner that charmed the senses. The quiet country around formed 
a great contrast to the noise going on in the ball-room and adjoin- 
ing apartments, where the frequent and boisterous hilarity of the 
occupants, showed that Sangaree and rum-punch were doing their 
work surely. 

Below lay the still bay, slightly illumined by the pale rising 
moon ; and sleeping securely on its bosom, lay the various shipping, 
from the huge two-decker, with her tall towering masts, and large 
square yards, to the clumsy-looking merchant brig and tiny schooner 
with its raking spars ; whilst the black funnels and high paddle-boxes 
of the steamers, contrasted again with the other craft. The lights 
gleaming from the different port-holes, cast a red glare on the 
water, producing an agreeable relief to the eye; a shore-boat here 
and there paddling about, either going or returning, showed that all 
was not yet quiet on the water. There were few stars to be seen, 
but, quite out at sea, and so distant, that it looked a solitary speck 
of brilliancy resting on the horizon, I fancied I descried a light 
which seemed to move; and so singular did it become to m 
strained vision, which became riveted to the spot, that I called the 
attention of one or two persons, who were standing by me, to the 
same object ; but they thought it a star, and no one imagined that 
it moved in the least. I maintained that it was a light in some 
distant vessel, although, when a night-glass was brought to bear 
upon it, no hull was visible, nor did it move ; so after a little time, 
thinking I might be mistaken, I repaired back to the ball-room, and 
thence to the card-room underneath, to see what was going on in 
that quarter. 

There was still more noise here than above, notwithstanding 
which, a party seemed to manage a rubber somehow or other. Ina 
corner a square table was laid out, covered with green baize, round 
which a group, consisting principally of French, Spaniards, and 
Yankees, were hazarding their spare cash at the Spanish game of 
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Monte. I was particularly struck with the appearance of one man 
playing, evidently a Spaniard ; he conversed in a low tone to a com- 
panion with him in rather broken English. i 

He was a tall sunburnt fellow, six feet high, with a face strikingly 
handsome, large black eyes, that seemed to look through you with 
a peculiarly fierce expression; but this too disappeared when he 
smiled, which he did once or twice when he won, and then he 
disclosed a row of teeth singularly white and regular. His black 
hair was thick and luxuriant ; he wore large whiskers, which met a 
pair of bushy mustachios, and continued under his throat; he 
sported also a handsome imperial. His figure was sinewy and well 
put together, broad-shouldered, with hands and feet remarkably 
small; indeed, on looking well at him, the beholder became con- 
vinced that great strength was combined with an agility which 
augured ill for any individual he might have to contend with in 
mortal combat. 

The dress he had on was highly picturesque, and one much worn 
by the naval men of the new republics in South America. It was 
a round jacket profusely braided, and ornamented with small bright 
buttons ; the collar was turned down, to display a beautifully em- 
broidered cambric shirt, secured round the neck by a purple and 
black silk scarf, in which glittered a large brilliant. The front was 
open, and showed beneath a richly worked white satin waistcoat, 
a magnificent gold chain, the links of which were very large. I 
fancied once or twice I detected the hilt of a poniard or dirk 
inside the vest ; he had wide duck trowsers, cut sailor-fashion, and 
round his waist wore a scarlet sash, the ends of which tied in front, and 
were edged with gold fringe. His boots were of black patent leather, 
and he carried white kid gloves in his hand, which held a broad- 
brimmed sombrero, or hat of Panama straw. His companion was of 
shorter stature, coarse and thickset, with a turn-up nose and rather 
sandy hair; he was dressed somewhat in the same style, but much 
plainer, and wore no jewellery or embroidery. No one seemed to 
know them, and they kept close to each other all the evening, some- 
times conversing together in a low tone. They did not stay very 
late, at all events, I missed them when the company adjourned to 
the supper room. 

At one o'clock a stentorian voice bawled out, ‘‘ Supper ready !” 
and the band striking up “‘ Oh! the Roast Beef of Old England!” 
each man took his partner, those who were without bringing up the 
rear, and all adjourned to a long room, where the good things of 
this life were set out in abundance. Poultry, cold made-dishes, 
hams, and turkeys; hordes of pastry and fruit, flanked by tall- 
necked bottles, containing various sorts of wine and liquors, offered 
a goodly sight to the eye. ‘Old Sall” took the head of the table, 
supported on either side by two rubicund-looking fellows in white 
jackets, ships’ captains, old friends of the hostess, and regarded b 
her with marked preference. They were wonderfully like eac 
other, although not related, and their purple noses and bulky pro- 
— of abdomen, procured for them the cognomen of “ Gog and 

Tagog.” Abdallah posted himself at bottom as vice-president, the 
rest stowed themselves away as well as they could, and waited on 
their partners ; many were obliged to stand, but took good care of 
‘‘ their inward man,” among whom I observed Fearns, our York- 
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shire passenger, with the long Yankee skipper, and one or two 
others, who seemed sworn friends, and helped themselves to every- 
thing, demolishing the fowls, tongues, and other viands with 
remarkable celerity. When vigorous mastication had ceased, and 
the repeated bumpers of sherry, brandy, and other stimulants, 
began to take effect, the fun of the evening commenced. Old Sall 
rose, and thus addressed the company :— 

«« Ladies and gen’lemen. Sarah take dis ’casion to tank all for de 
lib’ral patronage bestowed on her and the balls; sure she feels de 
heart full, to see de friends around” (a glance at Gog and Magog), 
‘and de navy and mil’tary of Old England. Ladies and gen’le- 
men, I ’pose the health of our Jubly queen, Victoria, de Prince 
Albert, and all de piccaninies, and God send ’um many more.” 

Sall sat down amidst a thundering applause from the whole com- 
pany, and the bottles and glasses on the table danced again. The 
toast was drunk with all honours, the band, being brought down 
stairs, struck up “God Save the Queen ;” when the entire mass rose 
upon their legs, and sang the national anthem with all their might, 
from the shrill treble and contralto, down to the grunting bass, in 
which the voices of our friends, Gog and Magog, were a 3 con- 
spicuous. After the anthem, there was a rising amongst the higher 
orders of commanders and military men, and a good many retired ; 
but a large number remained, determined to keep it up, and “ not 
go home ’till morning.” 

After a pause, Abdallah rose to make a speech. 

‘* Ladies and gen’lemen, I ‘pose the health of de lubly women and 
brave men ; now de Old Country ’mancepated slavery, we all free, 
and all die for Old England and de queen !” 

“ Bravo, Abdallah! and pity the queen couldn’t behold your 
handsome black muzzle and pins, and see you dance!” shouted a 
young mid. 

‘‘ Hold your tongue, sare, or I put you out,” said Abdallah. 

The ladies seemed all this time very quiet and contented: soft 
whisperings, and pressing of hands under the table going on between 
them and their partners. I thought there would be an immediate 
adjournment to the ball-room, but I was mistaken,—matters were 
taking a different turn. 

By the side of the table, next Abdallah, sat the fat little 
Mulatto girl, and the master’s mate before mentioned, who ap- 
peared particularly sweet upon her; whether that gave umbrage or 
not, I cannot say, probably it did; or she was a chére amie of 
Abdallah’s. However, the mate attempting to press the foot of 
his partner under the table, unfortunately trod upon the toe of the 
vice-president ; he, more than three parts drunk, and fired by 
love and jealousy, shot the remainder of his glass into the mate’s face, 
who retorted, by giving his opponent a back-handed knock, which 
sent him sprawling on the floor. The girl, incensed at Abdallah’s fall, 
turned round and scratched the mate’s face severely. Whilst this 
was going on, and amidst the cries of “ order, order!” from all 
parts, Old Sall rose; and, followed by Gog and Magog, went 
forward to pacify the combatants ; for Abdallah, once more on his 
legs, clenched his black paws and commenced fighting in real 
earnest. Sall, endeavouring to part the combatants, got entangled 
with the Mulatto girl, who pulled her turban off her head, and the 
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wig coming with it, showed a small poll with short curly hair, 
nearly white ; the sight of which set the whole table in a roar. 

The mirth now set in fast and furious. Magog, attempting to 
rescue Sall, got a punch in the face from Abdallah, who, with his 
lips white with rage, was hitting out right and left. Numbers 
rose from their seats and joined the combatants; the row became 
general, and amidst the din of battle, the shrieks of the women, and 
crashing of the glasses and bottles were very audible. The Yankee 
skipper jumped upon the table, and baring his arms, gave a war- 
whoop “ Old Virginny never tires!” ‘ Here I am, half horse, 
half alligator, with a spice of the snapping turtle! I’m a regular 
bred Kentuckian, and can go the whole hog!” Some rose to pull 
him off, others joined him, until they all came to the ground pell 
mell, with fragments of dishes and glasses. One of the lamps 
being caught in the descent, gave way with a smash, and nearly 
covered them with cocoa-nut oil, to the great advantage of their 
linen and upper toggery. ‘The fiddlers and others of the band, 
tried their hands to restore order; when some of the young mids 
seized the French horns and cornets-a-piston and filling them with 
water, spouted it over the heads of the belligerents, whilst the 
others cut the strings of the instruments, and then shied them 
at one another. 

Finding how matters were proceeding, I thought it high time to 
retreat ; and with several others, who had kept tolerably sober, 
fought my way to the door and into the garden, with a few slight 
scratches and bruises. The last sight I saw previous to my exit, 
was Old Sall and Abdallah under the table, both without wigs, and 
Abdallah’s coat and pants torn right up ; Gog and the Yankee were 
punching one another’s heads, and rolling on the floor, whilst a 
general fight was going on above them. Magog lay dead-drunk in 
a corner under a bass-viol without strings, which two mischievous 
devils of mids were trying to smash to pieces, by jumping on the 
top with all their might. 

Emerging into the open air, the fresh morning breeze fanned my 
cheeks. Oh! how delicious and refreshing is the cool wind, the 
glittering dew, and appearance of nature, after the night vigil and 
feverish debauch. ow, when calmer reflection returns, and the 
fumes of the wine-cup disperse, we reproach ourselves with time 
lost and injury done to health ! 
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THE EARL OF ELLESMERE'’S COLLECTION. 


A FEw days since, while I was reading in my study, I was 
aroused from my books by a sharp knock at the door, immediately 
followed by the appearance of the housemaid, looking rather scared 
and flurried, and bearing in her hand a very small strip of very limp 
pasteboard. “A foreign gentleman below, sir!” said my faithful 
servant, in her most agitated tones. ‘“ And, please sir, I can’t make 
out what he wants; but he ’s very dressy, and his face is all over 
hair!” Foreboding from this description, a call from a Polish 
count in distress, I looked rather suspiciously at my visitor’s card. 
It was gilt all round the edges, and in the middle, written with a 
crowquill and surrounded by an intricate embroidery of flourishes, 
was the following inscription: — “JuLtes Caassaignac, Artiste- 

eintre.” ‘This name at once removed my doubts; it was my old 
aris friend and companion. I directed him to be shown up stairs 
immediately. 

Monsieur Jules certainly deserved the housemaid’s description of 
him ; he was both “ dressy” and “hairy” to look upon. His coat 
was of light green, very broad and long in the tails; his white 
waistcoat descended in two loose peaks, far below his waist; his 
fawn-coloured trousers flowed so luxuriantly over his boots, that 
not more than an inch of them at the toe was left visible. His 
gloves fitted without a wrinkle; his watch-chain was formed of 
numberless convolutions of glittering steel; his cane was sur- 
mounted by a variegated china top; his beard was of the period of 
Henry the Eighth ; and, to crown all, you could see the ends of 
his mustachios, waxed to a sharp point, and standing out horizon- 
tally, when you stood behind him. To ordinary observers Monsieur 
Jules was assuredly a dressy and a hairy man. 

After our first greetings and explanations were over, I discovered 
that my artist-friend had arrived in London, for the first time, a 
week since. He was delighted with everything he had seen. Two 
subjects he was especially interested about, our collections of pic- 
tures and our taps of beer. 

*« Of course, my friend, I have visited your Exhibition in Hyde 
Park,” said Monsieur Jules. “It is wonderful—sublime! he 
glory of France is represented there —it is most excellent, most 
stupendous! But pictures! Give me pictures! I must see pic- 
tures! Iam yet young in my art; but my whole soul is immersed 
in it. I think of it, | honour it, embrace it wherever I go. I 
have been to your Academy Gallery, to your National Gallery, to 
your Vernon Gallery, to your Water-Colour Gallery! I want more 
galleries to goto. Let us visit them together. Let me not go back 
to Paris until I have seen more pictures yet! And, oh my friend, be- 
fore we start, let me taste of your beer, your nectar, that foams in pots 
of pewter ; your nectar, that I drink all day with quenchless thirst ; 
your nectar, that will endear the name of England to me for the 
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rest of my life! Ah, la biére! la douce biére!” cried Monsieur 
Jules, skipping out of his chair and kissing his hand in ecstasy. 

“Calm yourself, my friend, you shall have some beer directly,” 
said I. «As for the pictures, here is a ticket of admission to Lord 
—" Gallery, at Bridgewater House. You have not seen 
that?” 

No! —a thousand times No!” exclaimed Monsieur Jules, with 
a flourish of his china-topped cane. 

“ Well, this gallery contains one of the finest collections of ancient 
pictures in the world. Lord Ellesmere has generously thrown it 
open to the public, admitting them by tickets, which they ma 
easily obtain at any printseller’s. He was the first to set this admi- 
rable example to others ; so we will go to his collection first. After 
that we can visit, in the same way, Northumberland House and 
Syon House ; then the Dulwich Gallery ; then Mr. Holford’s Col- 
lection of Pictures, for admittance to which, letters of introduction 
can be procured, in the same way as the tickets to Lord Ellesmere’s. 
Then, we will try to get into the Marquis of Westminster’s Gallery 
—I say try, because that nobleman has as yet but half followed the 
good example of others, by only admitting to his Collection those 
who can gain a personal introduction to him. Let us hope, Mon- 
sieur Jules, that he will learn some day to put as much kindly faith 
in the trustworthiness and honour of the public as others of his 
order! Having thus gone through the works of the old Masters in 
the possession of individual noblemen and gentlemen, we will next 
pay a visit to one or two valuable collections of Modern Pictures, 
which adorn the houses of friends of mine, to whom I will introduce 
you. Will this arrangement suit your wishes, Monsieur Jules ?” 

“Tam delighted, ravished by it! Accept my gratitude, my 
thanks, my—Ha ! la biére! la douce biére!” 

The beer comes in at this moment, and stops Monsieur Jules in 
the expression of his gratitude. He blows a kiss to the jug, and 
another to the housemaid ; he drinks in a state of rapture; puts 
down his tumbler with a deep gasp of satisfaction ; twirls his mus- 
tachios triumphantly ; seizes his broad-brimmed hat; takes m 
arm, and away we go to enjoy an intellectual morning in the glori- 
ous Gallery of Bridgewater House. 

As we walk through the streets, Monsieur Jules is a subject of 
considerable curiosity and, occasionally, of jocular criticism to the 
passers by. Some of | the personal remarks that are made upon him, 
especially by the tradesmen’s boys, are not of so complimentary an 
order as I could have desired. Blest, however, in a perfect igno- 
rance of the English language, he struts along by my side, con- 
vinced that he is chosen to be the object of the barbarous admira- 
tion of a free-born British mob—delighted to find that a representa- 
tive of the French School of Art can be thus viewed with rude 
wonder and delight in the city of a foreign land. Much as I admire 
the philosophic coolness of my friend, I am not at all sorry to with- 
draw him trom the public gaze within the doors of Bridgewater 
House. Arrived at the outer hall, I present my ticket, write down 
my name and address in a book, and procure a catalogue of the 
pictures. Then, Monsieur Jules and I proceed into the inner hall, 
a lofty, spacious place, built in the Italian style ; but with the deco- 
rations still uncompleted. Ascending to an open corridor which 
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runs round this hall, we gain admission to the Gallery, and to three 
picture-rooms beyond, all leading one into the other. 

The first picture that we see, hangs by itself at the end of the 
room where we enter. It is Guido Reni’s “ Immaculate Conception,” 
representing the Virgin crowned with stars, attended by seraphs, 
and borne heavenward by cherubs. Monsieur Jules loudly praises 
the refinement and elegance of this picture, the beauty and harmony 
of its colour, the grace and loveliness of the Virgin’s countenance. 
I have a great respect for my friend’s opinion, and try hard to agree 
with him ; but the artificial treatment of the composition is not to 
ed taste. I remember the Christian purity and simplicity of the 

adonnas of Raffaelle, and find the Madonna of Guido, and all her 
attendant seraphs, conventional and meretricious. My judgment, 
however, goes for nothing with Monsieur Jules and with one of the 
custodians of the gallery, who, observing us closely, politely informs 
me that the Guido is “the Gem of the Collection,” — an assertion 
which I cannot contradict, as the Guido is hitherto the only picture 
I have seen. 

Proceeding down the room, guided by the Catalogue, we stop to 
admire the extraordinary dexterity and finish of the “Interior of a 
Picture Gallery,” by Panini; the classical feeling and fine light and 
shade of two small landscapes by Gaspar Poussin; and the calm, 
meditative beauty of a Head of the Madonna, by Sasso Ferrato. I 
am still deep in the contemplation of the power and breadth of 
treatment in this last work, when I am startled by a thoroughly 
French exclamation of rapture from Monsieur Jules, who is stand- 
ing opposite a sea-piece (No. 11) by Claude. Phlegmatic English- 
man though I be, I too feel inclined to give audible vent to my 
admiration, when I behold this wonderful picture, the most perfect 
work of Claude’s that I have ever seen. ‘The dim, warm, languid 
mist of a sirocco day in Italy hangs on the sky ; the faint, yellow 
disk of the sun is tinging with soft light the atmosphere immedi- 
ately around it; the dark sea is swelling onward in a succession of 
small, smooth, monotonous, waves to the sandbank in the fore- 
ground. No words can do justice to the wondrous delicacy and 
firmness of execution, the triumphant power and truth of this pic- 
ture. Seen near, or at a distance, its effect is equally luminous, 
— poetical and grand. This is a ‘‘Gem of the Collection,” 
Monsieur Jules, if you please! You might well be proud of your 
country, if it had only produced one such genius as Claude ! 

Let us pause for a moment to admire the painting of the flesh in 
the “Infant Jesus,” by Guido Reni. Although the head of the 
figure is evidently a mere portrait of the boy who served the artist 
as a model, the firmness and brilliancy in the painting of the body 
and limbs call for the highest praise. In this respect the picture, 
small though it be, is a masterpiece. The great Titian, which 
hangs near it—“ Diana and her Nymphs interrupted by Actzon at 
the Bath,”—is universally known by innumerable copies, and is well 
worthy of its fame for gorgeous harmony of colour. Here, again, 
the flesh is marvellously felicitous—soft, round, elaborately, yet 
boldly, studied from Nature, and heightened in effect with consum- 
mate skill by the brilliant draperies half clothing the figures, or 
scattered about them. But little inferior to this picture, in superb 
beauty of colour, is No. 23, “ A Madonna and Child,” by Vandyck. 
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Rays of glory are shooting from the heads of the figures; the face 
of the Virgin is upturned, thoughtful and ecstatic, to heaven. It 
is, however, in the joyous, lovely countenance of the infant Saviour 
that the master has most shown all his powers. Here the painting 
is especially admirable for its beauty and force. — There are two 
repetitions of this picture by Vandyck; but neither of them are 
equal to the magnificent original at Bridgewater House. 

Another exclamation of rapture from Monsieur Jules! He is the 
most erratic of sight-seers ; he has hardly stood still a moment since 
he entered the room ; and now, in his zigzag course, he has just dis- 
covered four pictures by Raffaelle, all hanging together—four almost 
— treasures which occupy but a few square feet of wall! 

hree of these pictures represent the Holy Family ; the fourth, only 
the Virgin and Child. ‘ What sentiment, what beauty, what 
Poetry !” exclaims my excitable friend, with ardent gesticulation. 

hat poetry, indeed, Monsieur Jules!—that highest, noblest Art- 
Poetry which is always studied from Truth, but which never dege- 
nerates into mere imitation—which is pure and elevated, yet never 
artificial, never unnatural. Look at that Madonna and Infant 
Saviour (numbered 38) ; you and I have often seen a mother and 
child unconsciously assume that very position. And yet Raffaelle 
has produced something more here than a fine picture of a mother and 
child: that mother is holy among mothers; that child is divine 
among children ; the purity of that beauty is clothed in an earthly 
form, but it is imbued with a heavenly perfection, it breathes a hea- 
venly spirit. It is this indescribable power of rising to the divine 
without forgetting the human, of reminding us of heaven, yet never 
withdrawing us from earth, which confers on Raffaelle his unap- 
proachable supremacy among the painters of his own period, and of 
all other periods before and after him. But we are in danger of for- 
getting the works, while we are talking of the man—let us look a little 
more closely at the three pictures of the Holy Family now before us. 

Of these works, that numbered 37 appears to us to reach the 
highest point of excellence. The Infant St. John is advancing to pay 
homage to the Saviour. The attitude and expression of this latter 
figure display the most exquisite purity and simplicity, the very per- 
fection of the beauty of childhood. Equally Tools is the Virgin 
bending over her Son—the grace, the simplicity, the religious calm- 
ness and dignity of her whole aspect, are to be numbered among 
those rare achievements in Art which it is a new sensation to behold. 
But this magnificent picture has yet another element of excellence 
which no one should fail to notice—its landscape background. The 
scene is a mere glimpse of hilly country, partially clothed with trees ; 
but it is treated with the most charming purity and truth to Nature. 
About this, as about all other landscape backgrounds by Raffaele, 
there is an air of simple beauty, of almost primeval tranquillity and 
repose, which is felt by the heart even more than by the mind of the 
spectator. Had he produced nothing but landscapes, this greatest 
of painters must still have stood pre-eminent and alone, among all 
his brethren. 

We look next at the Holy Family, numbered 35, and known to 
connoisseurs under the title of “La Sainte Famille au palmier.” 
Our remarks on this beautiful picture are little more than a repe- 
tition of the remarks we have just, made on the Holy Family already 
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noticed. Language has so few varieties of phrase to express the 
infinite varieties of admiration! It is not, however, until we look 
at this work that we properly appreciate Raffaelle’s delightful purity 
and harmony of colour—we have been hitherto too exclusively 
occupied with the loftier characteristics of his genius. The head of 
St. Joseph (supposed to be a portrait of Bramante, the architect), we 
rT remark, as reaching the climax in grandeur of tone and 
colour—to say nothing of its sublime dignity of character, and of the 
firmness and truth with which it is drawn. The third Holy Family, 
numbered 36, impresses us less than the other two—my friend, 
indeed, doubts whether parts of it were ever painted by Raffaelle at 
all. I donot venture an opinion, but propose that we shall now go on, 
and view the multitudes of fine pictures which still remain to be seen. 

We proceed down the room, looking at sacred subjects by painters 
whose names have long since been famous throughout the civilized 
world ; but, somehow, we do not study them with the attention which 
is their due. The spell of Raffaelle is still on our minds; every now 
and then we turn and look back unconsciously ; and from every 
point of view, the wonderful picture of the Madonna and Child—the 
first we examined —-still exerts its charm over us, still seems lovely as 
ever, even from the distance at which we now stand. It is not till 
we get round to the opposite wall, and turn our backs perforce upon 
all we have hitherto seen, that we begin to use our eyes again to 
some purpose. 

Now, we can properly appreciate the grandeur and simplicity of 
a portrait of Guliana de Medici, by Titian—the fine effect of a bril- 
liant little sketch of the Rich Man and Lazarus, by Murillo—and 
the earnest spirit and thoughtful purpose of a Descent from the 
Cross, by Vander Weyde. This last work, albeit partaking of the 
stiffness and meagreness of the earlier schools of Art, has great, 
though latent, beauty of feeling,—it is easy to see that the man who 
painted it had a mind of nocommon order, and studied Nature in 
no common way. But, look at those seven pictures hanging together 
above us. What do you say of them, Monsieur Jules? Monsieur 
Jules looks at his catalogue, finds that the pictures are representa- 
tions of the seven sacraments by Nicolo Poussin, exclaims in French, 
“ Ah, very fine! very fine!” and immediately looks away at some- 
thing else. Other visitors to the gallery who stand near us, act pre- 
cisely in the same manner—they evidently praise these pictures as a 
matter of duty, and turn away from them as a matter of inclination. 
Now, Monsieur Jules, I will be more bold and more candid, and 
confess that I cannot, for the life of me, see what are the merits of 
Nicolo Poussin. They do not surely rest on his colouring. His 
draperies, for instance, are nothing but so many patches of opaque 
colour—raw red and cold blue being repeated “turn and turn 
about,” and relieved against unnaturally dingy backgrounds, with the 
most wearying and puerile monotony. Must I admire the action of 
his figures and the composition of his groups? It seems to me, that 
he has copied half his attitudes from ancient statues, and that his 
figures are, most of them, huddled together upon the principle of 
getting as many into his canvas as he possibly can. No, no, Mon- 
sieur Jules! I must speak my mind of Nicolo Poussin’s works, 
although they do happen to be two centuries old. Fame is not 
always an infallible goddess—depend upon it, my friend, if such 
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pictures as these were painted by a modern artist, no Hanging Com- 
mittee of Academicians would think of admitting them to exhibition 
either in London or Paris! And now, let us look lower down on 
the wall, and refresh our eyes with Titian’s glorious Allegory of the 
Three Ages, hanging opposite to us. 

How often this picture has been copied, and yet how much of it 
defies copying! That wonderful effect of colour, so gorgeous and 
yet so pure, so brilliant and yet so mellow, is Titian’s own, and can- 
not be transferred from him. How delightfully he has treated the 
allegory! What innocence in the group of children who represent 
the first age! What beauty and vigour in the woman and the man 
who typify the second! What consummate taste and judgment in 
removing the figure of the old man who impersonates the last age, 
to such a distance that his dignity and repose need only be repre- 
sented, and his meaner and more mortal infirmities may be kept out 
of view! Here, again, the landscape background—though of a 
different order of excellence from the excellence of Raffaelle—is 
magnificent in its luminous depth, in its exquisite light and shade. 
Looking at this picture, Monsieur Jules, and remembering others by 
the same master which I have seen in Italy, I should scruple not to 
say that the landscape of Titian fairly divides admiration with the 
very best figures he ever painted. 

What have we here? A view by Salvator Rosa, sup to 
represent the Rock of Lisbon, at the mouth of the Tagus. It is one 
of the most masterly pictures he ever painted. Slight and singularly 
bold in execution, its effect at a little distance is that of the most 
highly finished picture. The rugged surfaces of the rocks, the liquid 
glow of the calm water, the brilliant light on the white clouds 
towering one over another from the horizon, are all presented with 
extraordinary power and fidelity to Nature. The appearance of 
vigour and perfect ease about the “ handling ” of this picture is such 
as to persuade both my friend and myself that it must have been 
painted when Salvator had reached the zenith of his powers, and the 
climax of his experience in Art. 

“Do you like that ‘ Dead Christ,’ by Ludovico Caracci ?”—asks 
Monsieur Jules. Not much: there is something artificial and con- 
ventional about the Art of the Caracci. I look with far more plea- 
sure at these two portraits—Nos. 104 and 106—by Tintoretto; both 
of which are finely and firmly painted. But we have nearly arrived 
again at the end of the gallery by which we entered—time is passing 
—we have three picture rooms to see—let us leave those works here 
which we may not yet have sufficiently studied, for a future opportu- 
nity, and, retracing our steps, proceed at once into the first room. 
On quitting the gallery, we may perhaps be permitted to wish that 
it could be lighted on some better principle than that now adopted. 
Viewed architecturally, its proportions are magnificent ; but the pic- 
tures are not seen to advantage in it, and, in some instances, except 
in one particular position, can hardly be seen at all. 

As we pass from the gallery to the room beyond, a _ hanging 
by itself in a recess attracts my attention. Stop, Monsieur Jules, 
and look carefully at this—it is a whole-length portrait of a lady, by 
Sir Joshua Reynolds—the last of the great portrait-painters—the 
glory of the English school. Since his time, who has painted 
women as he painted them? What serene beauty, what gentle 
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dignity, what natural ease and grace about every portrait of a lady 
that ever came from his hand! In this picture that we now look on, 
how lovely is the turn of the head—the expression, too, how charm- 
ing in its simplicity and repose! Then, look at the painting of the 
flesh: the faintest gradations of hue are all preserved, the roundness 
and softness of the forms are caught to perfection. Neither let us 
forget to notice the attitude of the figure, so simple, so unobtrusive, 
so true to Nature! Here was one great superiority of the Art of 
Reynolds ; in all his portraits he places his figures without even an 
appearance of exaggeration or artifice, so that neither his men, nor 
his women ever seem conscious that they are sitting for their like- 
nesses. Of this characteristic of the painter’s genius—and, indeed, 
of all other characteristics as well—the picture now before us is a 
magnificent example ; it is worthy of the best periods and the best 
schools of Art. 

And now, we have at length got into the first room, and are sur- 
rounded by the works of the Dutch school. Monsieur Jules points 
out to me a portrait of Robert Wood (author of the “ Ruins of 
Palmyra and Balbeck ”), painted by Mengs with remarkable breadth 
and power. My French friend, especially admires the fine drawing 
and modelling of the hand—an excellence which we both think 
modern portrait painters would do well to try to rival in their future 
works. The next attraction is the celebrated picture by Teniers, 
entitled “ The Alchemist.” The grey gown, the fur-bordered cap, 
and the face of the old philosopher, are marvels of pure colour and 
dexterous execution ; while the crucibles, retorts, and other objects 
of still-life scattered about the laboratory, are all painted with equal 
force and finish. ‘ But look !—look here! ”—cries Monsieur Jules, 
suddenly darting back from the Teniers, to the imminent peril of an 
old lady, who is occupied in reading her catalogue, behind him— 
“look at this Sea-Fight, by Vandervelde—how vigorous, how mag- 
nificent !—Ah, mon Dieu ! c’est beau ga!” Very true, my friend ; 
but pictures of battles, whether on sea, or on land, always bewilder 
me. I long for fewer manceuvres, and more smoke.”—Let us look 
a little further on, at this Vandervelde (No. 141)—a very small 
picture, hung in a very bad light; but what a gem it is! The 
calmness and freshness of early morning breathe over every part of 
the scene—you can see the white cloud of smoke from that vessel 
firing a salute, slowly floating away on the faint air, and just softly 
reflected by the still limpid water ; the sky, too, so tenderly bright, 
so pure and airy, looks as fresh as when it was first painted. Equally 
perfect in preservation is that ‘‘ Watermill,” by Hobbema—one of 
the most finished studies of Nature; one of the most powerful pieces 
of reality he ever produced. As for this picture, by Guido, of “ St. 
Michael driving down Satan,” it is so large that we must look at it. 
If it be one of the excellences of the (so-called) “ grand, historical 
style” to represent an archangel in the attitude of an opera dancer, 
then this must be a grand historical work indeed! I leave it—as 
entirely above my comprehension—to be appreciated and admired 
by you, Monsieur Jules; and go on to the famous picture of a 
“School of Boys and Girls,” by Jan Steen, which hangs close by, 
and brings us down rather suddenly from high life, as represented 
by a dancing archangel, to low life, as represented by some sturdy 
Dutch children learning to read and write. 
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In spite of its dinginess of effect, we hold this to be an admirable 
picture—admirable for the study and appreciation of character, the 
genuine humour, and striking fidelity to Nature which it displays. 
The hard-working boy, at his writing, with his head down on the 
paper ; the idle boy asleep on his hat and play-box ; the stupid boy 
blundering through his lesson, under the rigid inspection of the 
schoolmistress ; the master leaning solemnly back in his chair while 
he nibs a pen, are all equally real and life-like. There are some 
twenty-eight scholars—boys and girls—in the composition, every 
one representing some different shade of character, and every one 
perfectly true to Nature. Persons the most ignorant of Art can 
appreciate this picture; for they are sure to understand if they have 
ever been to school. 

Not so fast, my valued French friend! Before you go into the 
next room, you must look at the Chandos portrait of Shakespeare ! 
You are not required to admire it as a picture—nobody would—but, 
as the most genuine likeness extant of the world’s greatest dramatic 
poet, as a copy of the face of the man who wrote Hamer; what an 
inestimable treasure now hangs before us! Monsieur Jules politely 
pauses at my appeal; listens with a great appearance of interest, 
while I trace, or endeavour to trace, the indications of a mighty 
mind in the forehead and features of the Chandos portrait ; tries 
hard to be as enthusiastic about the subject as I am, to love and 
reverence the memory of William Shakespeare, as much as I do; 
finds that he cannot quite succeed to his satisfaction in the effort ; 
and gently draws me away into the second room, muttering as he 
goes something about the difficulties of the English language, the 
sublimity of “Le grand Corneille,” and the refinement of the 
classical drama. 

Once in the second room, a magnificent portrait of an old “ Burgo- 
master,” by Rembrandt, immediately attracts us. The simple dignity 
in the position of the figure ; the masterly firmness of the drawing ; 
and the depth, richness, and brilliancy of the colour, combine to 
make this one of the most striking — in the collection. We 
remember no nobler example of the genius of Rembrandt as a 
portrait painter. Close by this work hangs another sea-fight, b 
Vandervelde, representing the same naval engagement as that which 
forms the subject of the picture we have already seen in the first 
room. Here, however, a different period of the day is taken ; and 
the sky and sea, especially, are more finely and freely painted in the 
production now before us, than in the former example of the master’s 
— A picture, by Geritz Van Harp, of a “Company of Six 

ersons assembled in a room, playing a Concert,” is the next work 
which particularly claims our attention. The little episode in the 
domestic scene, formed by a boy who is teasing a dog by showing 
the animal a piece of meat hanging from the ceiling, far out of reach, 
is most humorously conceived, and most admirably executed. Not 
forgetting to look attentively and admiringly at two more portraits 
by Rembrandt—one of himself; the other of a lady ; both equally 
magnificent as pictures—let us now examine the celebrated land- 
scape by Ruysdael, known far and wide, in the world of Art, under 
the title of “ The Charcoal Burners.” 

This is certainly a superb piece of landscape-painting. The stream 
dashing among rocks, and eddying along into the foreground, seems 
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to move as we look at it. The forest, near the outskirts of which 
are a man and a woman occupied in charring wood, is — and 
solemn in colour, and, in its details, finely studied from Nature. 
Indeed, the poetry and grandeur of effect in this picture are attained 
throughout without any sacrifice of truth—it is in this respect, 
especiaily, one of the greatest triumphs of the school to which it 
belongs. Totally different in the aspect of Nature depicted, but 
equally admirable in many parts, as a work of Art, is the neighbour- 
ing scene near a grove, by Cuyp(No. 189). The atmosphere in 
this picture is a marvel of lightness, purity, and warmth ; and effec- 
tually exposes the feebleness of tone and falseness of painting in the 
landscape, by Wynants, which hangs next to it, representing a sandy 
road in salmon-colour: and displaying some foreground bushes 
utterly out of proportion with all the objects around them. We 
turn, with pleasure, from this picture to a “ View in Holland,” by 
Ruysdael (No. 197,) the sky and distance of which are particularly 
noticeable for their exquisite beauty. No. 198 is “An Interior, 
with two Ladies and a Gentleman,” by Terburg, and is a wonderful 
achievement in surface and execution. We remember no more 
perfect piece of drapery painting by any Dutch master, than the 
white satin gown which clothes one of the ladies in this picture. 

Monsieur Jules, whose bearing has exhibited unwonted tran- 
quillity for the last five minutes, suddenly becomes excited again, 
at the sight of a “ View on the coast of Naples,” by Joseph Vernet. 
Rejvicing over the picture as the work of a “ compatriot,” he exult- 
ingly points it out to me. Although the foreground part of the 
scene strikes me as rather feeble and conventional, I am enabled to 
satisfy my friend’s nationality by sincerely admiring the painting of 
the foggy atmosphere that hangs over the water in the distance, and 
the large ship dimly looming through the mist. Here, Monsieur 
Jules, your countryman has produced a fine effect—an effort of art 
infinitely truer and better in every way than anything I can find in 
this black patchy picture, by Berghem, which hangs beneath the 
sea-piece by Vernet, and is called «« A Grand Landscape” in the eata- 
logue. A grand landscape, indeed !—too grand to look at all like 
humble simple Nature! Let us leave it, and see what real landscape 
painting is, by looking at that wonderful picture of Cuyp’s, hanging 
at the opposite side of the room. 

The scene is on the Maes, near the town of Dort—the effect, that 
of a fine summer morning—the incident represented, the landing of 
Prince Maurice. Craft of all kinds occupy the river. A large 
passage-boat, crowded with people, slowly approaches on one side— 
the prince’s barge, bearing a brilliant company, with trumpeters at 
the bows sounding their instruments, occupies the opposite part of 
the composition. Ships are firing salutes ; ranges of trading vessels 
extend all along the front of the picturesque old town; and the 
whole of the bright, gay scene is exquisitely contrasted by the lon 
unbroken hill which terminates it in the distance, just visible throug 
the glowing sunlight and the last exhalations of the morning dew. 
The effect of this picture is nothing short of marvellous—the warm 
golden air—the calm water—the delicate varieties of light and shade 
on every object—the clear mellow atmosphere, faintly fading into 
sofiness and haziness in the far distance, are all before us, not as 
skilful imitations, not as specimens of this or that style of art, but 
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as realities. Monsieur Jules tries in vain to trace the peculiar 
process by which Cuyp has produced his effect—that perfect art 
which conceals Art is too much for him, here —and he ends b 
agreeing with me, that never was picture painted which less remin 
the spectator of pallette and brushes, or more graphically reproduces 
the very atmosphere and aspect of Nature before his eyes, than this 
‘* Landing of Prince Maurice at Dort,” by Albert Cuyp. 

After delaying a little longer, to look at some more works of the 
Dutch School, which hang on the window side of the room, and are 
in many cases of a high order of merit, we pass into another apart- 
ment, the last of the range opened to the public. Here my French 
friend leaves my side, and hurries off immediately to a large pic- 
ture, which I cannot very well see in the light in which I stand. 
Leaving him to pursue his own devious course, I proceed methodi- 
cally, in my way, round the room. “ A Frost-Scene,” by David Te- 
niers ; “A Marine View,” byTurner ; two “Landscapes,” by Hobbema; 
“ Portraits of a Family of Distinction,” by Sir Joshua Reynolds ; 
and a “ Bird’s-eye View in the neighbourhood of Haarlem,” by Ruys- 
dael, particularly attract my admiration. These works duly exa- 
mined, I look after Monsieur Jules. He is still standing before the 
large picture. I look at the large picture. The subject is the 
* Soldiers of the Parliament offering insults to Charles the First ;” 
the painter is Paul de la Roche. 

My friend explains himself, as I join him. His national feeling 
is now wrought up to the highest pitch of delight ; he sees the 
glory of the modern French Schocl of Painting gloriously repre- 
sented at Bridgewater House; he sees the work of a contemporary 
and a friend admitted to this magnificent collection, holding its 
place bravely and honourably among all these magnificent pictures ; 
and he triumphs in the sight. Does this seem vainglorious, to me, 
a sedate son of foggy Albion? If it does, he is ready to ask ten 
thousand pardons; and then, with my permission, he will be vain- 
glorious still. By all means, Monsieur Jules ; you may well triumph 
in the picture before you. It tells its story eloquently and patheti- 
cally 5 the expressions of the faces are pom Mee and executed with 
striking dramatic power; the drawing is vigorous and masterly ; 
and though I do not always appreciate the colouring of the French 
School, I appreciate it here. Admire this picture with all your 
heart; I can admire it warmly too. Nay, more, I will be vain- 
glorious in my turn, and ask you to look at that Sea-Piece (No. 251) 
by Turner, an English painter, still living. It was produced fift 
one ago, as a companion to the Sea-Piece by Vandervelde (No. 

96), in the next room ; and, in my opinion — (Who is most vain- 
glorious now ?) — it is the finer picture of the two. The effect of 
Turner's work is stormy and grand, without any of that appearance 
of blackness which I discern in the Vandervelde. The water is 
in every respect fully equal to the water in the older Sea-Piece, and 
that streak of fitful light falling upon the man of war on the ex- 
treme horizon, and rendering the ship mysteriously visible in the 
midst of the murky gloom frowning over the rest of the scene, is a 
touch of poetry and nature of Turner’s own, unrivalled by any 
similar quality in the picture by the Dutch master. 
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THE COBBLER OF TOLEDO. 
A LEGEND OF CASTILE. 


You ’ve all of you heard, or you ’ve all of you read, 
Of a little old cobbler whose dwelling is said 

To have been nothing more than a stall or a shed, 
Where he could n’t stand up without bumping his head ; 
But which still, as the choicest authorities say, 

Both served him for kitchen and salle a manger. 


This same little cobbler—so fickle is Fame— 
Has never yet figured in rhyme with a name ; 
And even the place of his birth or “ location,” 
His life, death and actions, his language and nation, 
Are all alike left to our imagination. 
Yet, he lived and he died ; 
He’d a language beside, 
And a mother of whom he was haply the pride. 


I’ve traced them all out with much trouble and pain, 
And I’ve taken a journey expressly to Spain 

To search all the archives—I hope not in vain,— 

As I found that this maker of shoes for “the million,” 
Was born at Toledo—a thorough Castilian. 


Toledo’s a city renowned through all ages, 

In clerical tomes and historical pages, 

For bishops and warriors, princes and sages, 

And sword-blades, which even in these modern days 
(When we’re giving up fighting and choleric ways) 
Are confess’d to be matchless in “ temper”—a rarity 
Scarcely more known to our peace-men than charity. 


In one of the streets of this city of steel— 

This Sheffield and Birmingham store of Castile— 

Stood a gloomy old mansion, with windows so few, 

And so closely barred up, how the light could get through 
Was a puzzle to all who beheld them the more, 

As the street was so narrow and dismal before, 

That no ray of the sunlight had ever been known 

To wriggle its way down and burnish one stone. 


Like a little excrescence below this great hall 
Projected a queer little, black-looking, stall, 
Whence the sound of a hammer assail’d you, together 
With odours of beeswax and blacking and leather. 
And if you look’d 
In the midst of the din, 
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And the gloom and the smell— 
And the dirt, too, as weli— 


You might see a small body, a very big head, 
Two eyes very bright, and one nose very red, 
Two hands very large and as grimy as soot, 
And not the least sign of a leg or a foot. 

Don’t fancy, I beg, 

That there wasn’t a leg— 
But merely their owner, a cobbler at work, 
Tuck’d them quite out of sight as he sat @ Ja Turk. 
And this is “ the cobbler who lived in the stall 
Which served him for kitchen and parlour and all :” 
And this is the cobbler—Pedrillo by name— 
Whose wonderful story my verses proclaim. 


One day, as Pedrillo sat mending the sole 

Of a shoe that its owner had worn to a hole, 

And stitching, and waxing, and pegging, and thumping, 

And filing, and smoothing, and “ clicking,” and “ clumping,” 
He somehow got thinking on all sorts of things 

And all sorts of persons, from cobblers to kings. 

Pedrillo was not a philosopher, nor 

Had he ever much practised at thinking before ; 

Or, at least, I much doubt till that moment if ever he 

Had made the remotest approach to a reverie. 


Yet, how charming a reverie is 
When the mind and the heart are at rest, 
When we shake off the clay of the world 
And we dream of some land of the blest! 


How pleasant to loll at one’s ease— 

Arms a-kimbo and eyes on the ceiling— 
And shut out, in an opium trance, 

(1f we can) ev’ry earthly-born feeling! 


But we ’re apt to do just the reverse— 
Begin thinking of every evil— 

Our pains, and our debts, and our sins, 
Our long balance-sheet with the devil. 


“ Ah, Life thou ’rt at best but a dream!” 
Is a saying each dreamer well knows— 
And oh, what a deuce of a nightmare 
Doth trouble some mortals’ repose ! 


How we fret, and we fume, and we snore, 

How we kick off the clothes, how we quake— 
How we fight with the phantonrs we raise : 

And how stupid we look when we wake ! 


Yes—we ’ve taken a great deal of trouble 
To suffer a great deal of pain ; 

And when we awake to our folly, 
We turn round and act it again. 
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It’s needless to point out our madness, 
We see it and feel it within— 

But the spendthrift goes deepest in debt when 
The least he’s encumber’d with “ tin.” 


I don’t mean to say 
*Twas at all in this way 
The thoughts of Pedrillo attempted to stray. 
He thought of his life 
Of struggle and strife 
’Gainst the pangs of Necessity, sharp as his knife. 
He thought how much Fate 
Had bless’d all the great 
Who roll’d by his stall in their coaches of state. 
He thought of his soul— 
What a dark little hole | 
It was shut in, in ¢h?s world—as blind as a mole. 
He wished he was rich — 
How quickly hed pitch 
This shoe to the dev’ here he made a false stitch. 
He thought he could spend 
Heaps of gold without end, 
And wear more new boots than he e’er got to mend. 
He thought how he’d dine 
And what oceans of wine 
He ’d swallow of Spain and of France and the Rhine. 


Produced on his brain an uncommon sensation, 

And made him feel dreamy and vicious ;—at least 

He fancied he’d like to try thrashing a priest ! 

And this terrible notion so tickled his brain 

That he burst into laughter again and again, 
As he thought of his reverence dancing with pain. 


Till the very idea of extensive potation | 


When a wicked idea gets into the head 

There’s no guessing the lengths into which it may spread ; 
It expands ev'ry moment and gets more defined, 

Till it seems to fill up ev'ry nook of the mind, 

And leaves not a square inch of virtue behind. 


And so with Pedrillo: each moment there fled 

Some good little thought that remained in his head, _ 
And its place was supplied by a bad one instead ; 

Till at length, quite o’erwhelmed in the vortex of evil, 
He cried, in the midst of his fanciful revel— 

“ I should like to have one little peep at the devil!” 


Rat-tat-tat-tat—a whole shower of knocks 

Come pattering down on his dark little box, 

And he starts from his day-dream and sees with amaze 
A very tall man with a sinister gaze, 

Who stands at his window, and lifting his foot 

Shoves it in as he utters—“ there—make me a boot.” 
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Pedrillo feels sick—he ’s half ready to faint, 

His hcrror no language of mine could e’er paint 

As he grasps—not a foot—but a hoof hard and thick, 

Just such as tradition assigns to Old Nick ! 

While the owner cries, “ Now then, you booby, be quick— 
Take the measure at once, sir—what makes you so slow ? 
Hang the fellow, my dinner’s all spoiling, 1 know— 

I’ve got a roast heretic waiting below.” 


Half dead with the fright which he’s trying to smother, 
Pedrillo contrives in some manner or other, 

To measure the hoof with his tape ; while the “ gent” 
Casts on him a glance of such evil intent 

That cold perspiration commences to ooze 

From the top of his head to the soles of his shoes. 

“ Now make that boot well, or you ‘Il be in a mess. 
And bring it home quickly, sir—there’s my address :” 
And he throws down a card with a sulphurous smell, 
And one word of four letters—I’d rather not tell 
What it was, but the reader will guess pretty well. 


*T is now the merry month of May 
And all Toledo’s streets are gay. 
The bells peal forth a merry chime 
In honour of the joyful time : 

From steeple tow’r and mansion-top 
In graceful folds bright banners drop, 
Shallop, and barge, and tiny boat, 
Across the glittering Tagus float, 
Bearing their smiling freights along 
To mingle in the gladsome throng 
That revel in each street. The song, 
The joyous laugh, the pleasant jest, 
The strains of music—all attest, 

Mid sights of mirth and sounds of glee, 
The noisy reign of Revelry. 


Let’s follow in the motley train, 

And listen to the blithesome strain 
Yon maiden sings: how rich and clear 
Each cadence strikes the listner’s ear! 


1. 


Ye nobles and gentles come near, 

And list to the glee-maiden’s lay ; 
Fair ladies, approach ye and hear, 

The words from my lips as they stray : 
’T is Love is the theme of my song, 

Love's praises my verses proclaim, 
And to you all his belong— 


For without you he is but a name. 
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2. 

Say, is there a jewel on earth 

So brilliant, so priceless as this ? 
Does one hour of a lifetime give birth 

To a joy like the lover’s pure bliss ¢ 
It glows like a furnace in youth ; 

In manhood more constant its flame; 
In age its companion is Truth— 

In each—'t is Love only—the same ! 


3. 
’T is a gleam from some Angel-built sphere. 
The dowry our Maker hath given 
To prove, while we ‘re sojourning here, 
That we still have a portion of Heaven. 
It knows not the leav’n of despond ; 
It fears not the clouds that impend, 
But sees the bright vista beyond, 
And vanquishes Fate in the end. 


4. 
Let Wealth be your mistress alone— 
Let Glory allure you awhile— 
Yet Love shall still claim you his own, 
You shall turn from all else for his smile. 
You shall taste all the pleasures that fall 
From the bounty of Heaven above, 
And confess you would barter them all 
For one moment of exquisite Love ! 


Now look to the right and you see a great crowd, 
With a man in the centre who’s bawling aloud 

Some speech, or some verses, or songs, which appear 
To please the rude foiks who’re collected to hear. 

The language, you Il notice, is not over choice, 

Nor sung in a very melodious voice ; 

And therefore, good reader, I strongly advise 

That we move ’tother way. Up yon narrow street lies 
The Cathedral :—I fancy we'd better go there, 
Because we’re in Spain, and of course you ’re aware, 
Whenever a “rumpus” takes place in that land, 

For fun or for fighting, the Church bears a hand, 

To help in the “ scrimmage :” and mightily grand 
Are the shows she gets up, though ’t would puzzle to say 
Where the deuce she can raise all the money to pay 
For such costly affairs: but the utmost that J know 
About it, is simply—she does get the “rhino.” 


And now I remember—I very much doubt 

If I’ve told what these holiday scenes are about. 
It’s simply his Catholic Highness of Spain, 

Who had buried one wife, has just married again ; 
And so, all his people go mad for a day 

And rejoice at the deed in an orthodox way. 
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We stand within the sacred pile— 

The long broad nave, the narrow aisle, 
E’en to the very altar’s stone, 

Scarcely one spot untrodden own. 

Yet solemn silence reigns around, 

Save when the silver bells’ light sound 
Proclaims the Host :—then bows each knee 
Before the symbol’d Majesty 

Of Christ Incarnate: each one there 
Mutters his penitence and pray’r ; 
While, pealing forth, the organ’s note 
Seems through the vaulted roof to float, 
Rearing aloft its solemn tone 

To bear its praise to God’s high throne. 


The hymns are sung, the mass is said ; 
The crowd of worshippers has fled. 
Deserted e’en by monk and priest 

The lofty temple’s aisles are bare : 
The gorgeous altar in the east— 

No suppliant form is kneeling there! 


The motley crowd that whilome trod, 
With silent step, the house of God, 
Now dance the gay-deck’d streets along, 
Or shouting join the ribald song. 


And such is man! thus vain his mind 
And fickle, as the veering wind: 

Now Pleasure, and now Heav’n his text— 
This hour a Saint—a satyr next ! 


In a dark little street is a “ hullah-ba-loo,” 
And shouting, and yelling, a precious “ to-do ;” 


What hustling and rushing, 
And running and crushing, 
And pulling and tearing, 
And laughing and swearing ! 


What masses of people all crowding to see 
The fun or the fight, or whate’er it may be! 
While each asks the other as fast as they run, 
“ Holloa—what’s the row there? do tell us the fun: 
What the deuce are they doing? do you know, or you ? 
Are they baiting a badger, or shaving a Jew ?” 


In that dark little street is the dark little stall, 
Where our poor little cobbler’s at work with his awl— 
At work when the rest of the city ’s at play— 
At work on this glorious festival day ! 

The crowd are astounded—they can’t make it out— 
So they yell to the cobbler, and holloa, and shout, 
And they bid him come forth and partake of the revel, 
And pitch all his leather and tools to the devil. 
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“ That’s just it /” cried Pedrillo, as soon as he heard 
The multitude utter that last naughty word. 

“ Just it, my old beeswax? just what, my old Turk ?” 

“ Why—it’s just for his worship, I mean, I’m at work.” 
“ His worship—what worship? hang me if I know 


What you mean.” “ Why—his worship that lives down below.” 


And here poor Pedrillo turned awfully white, 

And even his nose grew quite pale with affright. 

“ He’s mad,” cried the mob—* pull him out of his hole.” 
“Oh mercy! not yet—I’ve not finished the sole!” 


In spite of his cries poor Pedrillo is seized, 
And dragg’d from his hole, and most ruthlessly squeezed, 
And carried in triumph, still grasping a shoe 
Half-finished—not fit for a Christian or Jew ; 
But a queer-looking thing, made I scarcely know how, 
And exactly the shape of the hoof of a cow! 

Away they all run 

In the height of their fun, 

And bear off their prize 

Amid laughter and cries, 
And huzzahs for the cobbler who, first of his trade, 
A shoe for his evil-named Majesty made. 


In the midst of their running they suddenly stop, 
And cease from hurrahing ; and quietly drop 

The load that they carry: then hasten away— 
And, before the poor cobbler could manage to say 
One word to his captors, they d left him alone, 
With his comical shoe, sitting squat on a stone. 


But, absorbed in one notion, he falls to his work 

(Still seated, of course, as before—d la Turk) 

And marks not the place where he’s left in the lurch— 
Alas! ’tis the porch of Saint Anthony’s church ! 


With stately step and solemn mien 
A black-rob’d priest is shortly seen 
Emerging from the door that lies 
Behind Pedrillo: and his eyes 
Rest on the cobbler in surprise! 


The latter stitches as before, 

Unconscious of his visitor, 

And heeding not the open’d door. 

The priest stands still in dumb amaze 

At the strange sight that meets his gaze— 
The cobbler with his absent air, 

And the queer shoe he’s making there. 


At length his holy indignation, 

At such an act of profanation, 

Burst forth in words—* Holloa! you hound, 
How dare you work on holy ground!” 
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Pedrillo slowly raised his head, 

Not heeding what the priest had said, 
But slightly startled by the sound: 
And then he turn’d himself half round, 
And saw, with supernatural fear, 

A black-rob’d priest standing near. 

In fact, be thought the figure must be 
His most Satanic Majesty ! 


And so he cried—* What shall I do? 
I’ve not quite done your worship’s shoe ; 
I’m hard at work, sir—this is it— 
Perhaps you ’ll try how it will fit 

Your worship’s hoof—that is—I mean— 
Your worship’s foot—I ’d never seen 
One like it till your worship came— 

So, if I’ve fail’d, you musn’t blame |” 


Thus saying, he held out the cloven-hoof’d boot, 
And gravely laid hold of his reverence’s foot. 


Then—oh for the pen of old Homer to trace 
The passion that darken’d the holy man’s face ! 
His eyes were half-red and his cheeks were half-black, 
And he rush’d at the cobbler, and caught him a whack 
With his toe on the nethermost point of his back, 
That sent him a summerset, tumbling and sprawling, 
Into the street, and with agony bawling. 

And before he could rise, 

Or had finish’d his cries, 
Before the whole truth could have enter’d his mind, 
Before he could rub where he smarted behind— 
He was seiz’d on the spot, and with smart expedition, 
Clapp’d into the jail of the fell Inquisition ! 


Fair Spain, sweet Spain, the brightest gem 
Land of the sun, the flow’r, the vine— 
Land of a race once half-divine : 

Land of fair scenes, and fairer ladies, 
Whose forms, from Pyrenees to Cadiz, 
May match with all the world can boast, 
From Ind to Russia’s ice-bound coast ! 
Land of romance—the rich, deep, store 
Of poet’s lay and monkish lore ! 
Birth-place of men whose ev’ry name, 
Writ in the muster-roll of Fame, 

To ev'ry age, ‘neath ev'ry zone, 

Attest their glory and thine own! 


How art thou favor’d, glorious land! 
What gifts thou hast at Nature’s hand— 
Climate and soil, and hills and vales, 
And flowing streams—all that avails 
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To charm the eye or glad the heart, 

Or sense of gratitude impart 

To God above, whose hand benign 

Hath bless’d thee thus—all, all are thine ! 


And yet, what art thou ?—lost, debased— 
Thine annals past in glory traced— 

Thy present but a wretched blank, 

Or viler stain! Where shalt thou rank 
Among the nations of the earth? Ay—thou, 
Once crown’d with honour—sunken now 
Below the meanest state enslaved 

Where once thy flag victorious waved ! 


And why is this ? what spell hath wrought 
A change so fatal to thy fame ? 

What sad reverse, with ruin fraught, 
Hath swept away thine ancient fame ? 


Alas ! within thy bosom cherish’d, 
The deadly canker-worm hath grown, 
And day by day thy weal hath perish’d 
*Neath his corroding sting alone. 


Yes! History’s impartial page, 
Thy glory and thy fall that tells, 
Shall point to ev’ry future age— 
“ The land is cursed where Priestcraft dwells.” 


In a dark dismal dungeon, where never a ray 

Of sunlight has ever been tempted to stray ; 

Where the walls are all damp and all mildew’d, and where 
An uncommonly scanty supply of fresh air 

Is deem’d quite enough to supply the vitality 

Of any imprison’d remains of mortality ; 

Where a heap of foul straw is to serve as a bed, 

While the rats, by the dozen, run over your head, 

And tickle your visage with tail and with claw, 

Or vary the pleasure by taking a gnaw 

At your toes, when they ’re hungry ; where lizards and toads 
Crawl out from the chinks of the pavement by loads— 

In this highly-delectable tenement, all 

That remains of Pedrillo lies chain’d to the wall. 


Poor fellow! a visage so hollow and wan, 
Scarce ever belonged to the form of a man. 
His eyeballs so glazed, and his eyelids so blue, 

And his skin of a greenish and yellowish hue ; 

His hands were so bony, so long and so thin, 

So grizzled the beard that hung down from his chin ; 
So wasted his limbs, and his round little nose 

So completely deprived of its couleur de rose— 

That no eye could have ever detected, at all, 
The poor little cobbler who lived in the stall, 
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Except that one hand, to its “ cunning” yet true, 
Still grasp’d the remains of an odd-looking shoe. 


Pedrillo ’d been tried for the wicked pretence 

Of mistaking a priest for Old Nick—an offence 
Pronounced, with veracity, quite “ diabolical ” 

By the holy Inquisitors—meek A postolical 

Lambs, who ’ve been famed, in all countries and ages, 
As patterns of Christians and virtuous sages. 

The verdict was “ Guilty,” of course—'t would n’t “ pay ” 
To let a man off when they ’d bagg’d him—to say 
That they ’d made a mistake : and besides, just of late 
They ’d been scarce of offenders in Church or in State, 
And wanted a Jew or a heretic sadly— 

: And so poor Pedrillo was pounced upon gladly. 


A little discussion between them took place, 
Regarding the punishment due to his case. 

Some voted for roasting—some hinted at flaying— 
Which others declared to be trifling and playing. 
The President would n’t agree to the roasting, 

‘ And seized the occasion for modestly boasting 

How mild and how gentle is sentiments were. 

The fact is, his house stood just facing the square 
Where the stake was erected when sinners were burnt, 
And from many a past sad example he'd learnt 
That the smell of a roast was so highly unpleasant— 
He’d the strongest objection to try one at present. 


And so, in the end, they decided on “ mercy ”"— 
Or, rather, what J should call just vice versd— 
That is—* out of care for his poor sinful soul,” 
They left him to die, like a rat, in a hole. 


And thus our poor Pedrillo lay, 

Wasting his wretched life away: 

Dying by inches—dying slowly— 
Condemn’d by wretches self-styled “ holy.” 


Oh, God! and can thy lightnings spare 

The impious creatures who profane 
The sacred livery they wear, | 

And take Thy holy name in vain, | 
To sanctify a deed of blood, 
And name that deed “ Religious, good ! ” H 


How vain the question! look, weak man, 

Beyond thy frail life's little span— 
See Retribution’s work begun— 
God's name avenged—and Justice done ! 


In a dark little street is a dark little stall, | 
And a plump little cobbler at work with his awl. 
VOL. XXX. H 
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Who is it? Pedrillo? by Jove it’s the same ! 

How on earth did he get there? What influence came 
To set him at liberty? see him at work, 

Sitting just as before on his board @ /a Turk! 

And he’s stitching with vigour, he’s making a boot— 
Not a cloven hoof’d thing, but one fit for a foot. 

And how happy he looks ! and how plump and how red! 
How punchy his body, how shiny his head ! 

And he sticks to his trade like an honest Castilian— 
Making highlows and mending the soles of the million. 


Now touching his freedom :—it chanced one fine day 
That some two dozen Jews were all sentenced to pay 

A very large sum for some very bad deed, 

Regarding some matter of conscience and creed ; 

And finding the prison was rather too small 

(In addition to those it contain’d) for them all, 

A “ weeding” took place—and ’mongst others, Pedrillo 
To a Hebrew in trouble relinquish’d his pillow. 


And such—without varnish, invention, or mystery— 
Is the true, undeniable, record and history 

Of the “little old cobbler who liv’d in a stall 

Which served him for kitchen and parlour and all.” 


Moral. 


There ’s a saying so stale that it’s grown to an epigram— 
Of course you all know it well—* Ne sutor crepidam 
Ultra :” And some sleepy folks may opine 

That such is the moral of this tale of mine. 

They ’re mistaken: such “ morals” belong to the past— 
They wont do for these days—we re a great deal too fast 
For such slow-coach old maxims. What! “ stick to our last?” 
Nail the doctor to physic, the lawyer to law, 

The parson to preaching !—a pretty fine saw 

For this age of progression!—when ev'ry man’s head 

Is so full of the things he has heard, seen, and read— 
It’s not easy to say where our knowledge can stop 

When our brain is as full as a pawnbroker’s shop. 


No, no—I’ve got something much better—much truer— 
Much more to the purpose—and certainly newer 
To tell you. It’s this :—if you ever give way 
2 To an evil-born thought—if you let your mind stray 
In a naughty direction, don’t think me uncivil 
If I say that you’re making a boot for the devil. 
And that very same boot—when your virtue ’s clean gone— 
You’ll see him some day when he’s “ trying it on.” 
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WE must request the reader to pack up his portmanteau without 
delay, and prepare for a grand tour we are about to take him upon; 
as little luggage as possible, clothing light, a mind at ease, and 
plenty of bankers’ circulars in his pocket. No lingering to take 
leave, for, although it is not improbable that we shall pass through 
every description of climate under the sun before we return, we 
promise to drop him safely back again at home in three quarters of 
an hour. 

These are wonderful times for travelling! The arm-chair now-a- 
days is as marvellous an agent of locomotion as steam. You have 
only to sit in your arm-chair, heap up a few books on the little 
round table on your right hand, adjust your lamp, and settle your- 
self in an easy position, and you may cross the Line, broil in the 
Tropics, get locked up in the Arctic ice, sail over Tahitian lakes on 
a raft of stems tied together with long grass, ascend the Yungfrau, 
climb up the beard of the “Giant of the Western Star,” or lose 
yourself on the odorous shores of “ Araby the Blest,” in the course 
of a single evening. No steamer or express train can do this. It 
will take you at least some ten or eleven hours to get to Paris in the 
ordinary way. This is slow work ; in half the time the arm-chair 
will carry you over half the globe. 

There, step on board! — we mean, sit down. You feel a motion 
in the chair? We are not surprised at that. A moment ago you 
were in London; you are now landing on the quay of Palma, in the 
island of Majorca, the chief of that group in the Mediterranean, 
called the Balearic Archipelago, which not a great many people on 
this side of St. George’s Channel are familiar with even in books, 
and still fewer have ever visited. 

On this occasion we are indebted to the Rev. Henry Christmas * 
for the opportunity of peeping into these far-off sunny places, and 
for being able to prolong our trip into Italy, and Greece, and the 
sites of the Seven Churches in Asia Minor. 

The character of these Balearic Islands, people, and scenery ma 
be described as half African, half European. The old blood still 
leaves its tinge behind, and the old costume helps out the com- 
plexion of the peasantry. A woman in her long dress of blue 
cotton, and a man with the loose blue cotton drawers tied under the 
knee, bare legs, and head covered with a twisted handkerchief, 
might at first sight be readily mistaken for Africans. On holidays 
there is a touch of Spain in them that carries out the mixture on 
the other side ; such as a hat of greater sweep and circumference 
than an umbrella, which the wearer is obliged to insinuate side- 
ways even into the widest church-door ; the corset, the short petti- 
coat, and the rebozille — a head-dress which sets the features of the 
native beauty in a charming frame of white plaits. It is pleasant to 


* The Shores and Islands of the Mediterranean, including a Visit to the Seven 
Churches of Asia, By the Rev, H. Christmas, M.A., &c. 3vols, R, Bentley. 
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be able to add, that upon the Spanish side of the picture there are 
few or none of the Spanish vices. The people are as lazy as the 
hidalgos themselves ; but that seems to be their principal failing, 
unless the spirit of litigation, which is common to all these half- 
blooded, half-civilized races, be considered worse. They areas hospi- 
table as Arabs, the higher classes carrying their liberality to an 
excess which frequently brings them into familiar acquaintance with 
the Jews. Murders, quarrels, and duels are unknown ; and the best 
evidence of the honesty of the people is, that locks are unknown, or 
at least useless amongst them. Their solitary sin against probity is 
smuggling ; but, as this practice of cheating the custom-house em- 
braces more than a third of the whole trade of the Peninsula, it can 
hardly be regarded as a sufficient ground for arraigning their integrity. 
According to the accepted social principles of Spain and her depen- 
dencies, you may be the most notorious contrabandist in the uni- 
verse, and at the same time one of the honestest men alive. So far 
as the Majorcans and their neighbours are concerned, it seems that 
the usage does not in the least interfere with the purity of their 
conduct in other respects. The reason Mr. Christmas assigns for 
this is exceedingly curious. ‘ Smuggling,” he says, “is carried on 
to a considerable extent in the Balearic Islands, but as the popula- 
tion is comparatively small, it does not sufficiently prevail to affect 
seriously the morals of the people.” It would be nearer the fact to 
say, that they are not dependent on foreign luxuries, and make very 
little use of them. But then, to what end is smuggling carried on 
to such extent amongst them? and in what way does the smallness 
of the population operate to prevent their morals from being con- 
taminated ? 

The quantity of information collected by Mr. Christmas about 
these people is surprising considering the shortness of his stay 
amongst them. He investigated their social life thoroughly, and 
gives us the most complete account we possess of their institutions, 
habits, and resources. The volume devoted to them is replete with 
novelty, which is the highest panegyric we can pronounce upon a 
book of travels in these times. The other volumes invite us into 
scenes better known to the general reader, if we except the excellent 
account our traveller gives us of the Seven Churches of the Apoca- 
lypse. Here we have a special subject, which, examined by a fresh 
mind with direct reference to sacred history, is always sure to 
awaken new trains of interest. Mr. Christmas’s researches in this 
district will richly reward the attentive perusal of the Biblical stu- 
dent. Nor amidst graver matter are those incidents of travel over- 
looked which constitute to the majority of readers the main attrac- 
tions of books of this class. Inns and their resources are duly 
attended to; road-side observations and adventures are furnished in 
a pleasant and most companionable vein; and the descriptions of 
the towns and villages en route derive a living interest from the 
sketches of habits and customs with which they are mixed up. We 
know of no want that was more felt by the traveller in those regions, 
especially by idle gentlemen in their yachts, than a book which 
should guide them to the coasts of the Mediterranean isles; and 
these volumes will be found to supply the desideratum in a manner 
at once practical and agreeable. 

As we are in this neighbourhood we will run the arm-chair into 
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Albania, or rather Mr. Edward Lear,* who is a painter with pen 
and pencil, shall do it for us. Albania is a place with which all the 
world believes itself’ to be intimately acquainted, upon the strength 
of its familiarity with certain names which passed long ago into 
common property. But of all surts of acquaintanceships this sort is 
the most delusive. To know a country through the poets, or at 
second-hand through the vague popular impressions left on the pub- 
lic mind by poetry, is very much like knowing the plot of a play 
from the inscription over the entrance to the theatre. Everybody 
knows Vallambrosa, and has a strong opinion as to the vast quantity 
of leaves that are to be found there ; but they who are best acquainted 
with its leaves through the pages of Milton would be much perplexed, 
we suspect, to tell us where and what sort of a place it is. Albania 
has a kind of stage reputation, independently of its classical glories; 
and not satisfied with the phantoms which the imagination conjures 
up out of a thousand traditions amongst its valleys and rivers, we 
naturally expect also to be set upon by groups of the most picturesque 
and substantial robbers that ever plunged a terrified heroine down a 
trap-door in a recess of savage rocks on the boards of the Victoria 
Theatre. We say to all fanciful and sentimental people who have 
their own notions, whatever they may be, about Albania, read this 
book written by an artist, an observer and a man of sense, and 
adopt his. 

Mr. Lear’s book is a book of impressions, and the form he has 
employed for conveying them is the very best he could have hit 
upon for his purpose. He went into Albania to sketch, and in the 
notes which he took upon the spot day by day he unfolds the mind 
of the artist looking round upon Nature, hallowed by a thousand 
inspiring memories, and pouring out in the first words that came its 
immediate and actual inspirations. We havea cloud of writers upon 
these Thessalian vales—antiquaries, historians, politicians, poets. 
Mr. Lear pretends to be none of these— unless, indeed, the last, 
which he seems to be without knowing it; he even avails himself of 
their help whenever he wants it (which is not often), and acknow- 
ledges it in a spirit that throws the weight of obligation on the other 
side. Yet, although his book is by no means erudite, and is neither 
enlivened by the statistics of beggary and crime, nor enriched by 
ingenious corrections of the errors of his predecessors, it is the best 
book upon Albania, as a picture book, it has been our good fortune 
to have read. The secret of its success lies obviously in the truth- 
fulness of its details. ‘The painter notes down what he sees and feels, 
exactly as he sees and feels it; and possesses so remarkable a talent 
for catching the points of a landscape, with their colours and forms 
alive as if it were an easel, and not a sheet of paper he was working 
upon, that the sources of the charm which we find in the volume is 
not very difficult of discovery. 

Looking at all objects with the eye of an artist, the same tendency 
to throw his notes into the shape of pictures is everywhere per- 
ceptible ; and scenes more favourable for his purpose could not have 
been selected than those embraced in the two routes described in 
this volume—the first in a north-westerly direction through ancient 
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Macedonia to Illyrian Albania, and so by the west through Epirus to 
the Gulf of Arta; the second a sweep through Epirus and Thessaly . 
The illustrations with which he bas enriched his volume considerably 
enhance its value and attraction, and are wonderfully calculated to 
help out the enjoyment of your literary Sybarites who love to have 
their imaginations pampered by the union of art and letters. But 
we must add that the book is valuable in other points of view, of 
still greater importance to practical travellers. It is a perfect hand- 
book and road-guide through those classical regions. The author 
is minute upon all matters concerning the art of travelling as well as 
the art of sketching ; he describes accurately the khans at which he 
rested, the peculiar kind of dinners he occasionally feasted or fasted 
upon, the oriental impedimenta to European comfort, such as cross- 
leggism, which he had to get over as well as he could, and, upon the 
whole, mixes up with the more spiritual elements of touring, so 
complete an account of actual personal experiences that the book 
may be recommended to all future travellers in Thessaly and Albania 
as an indispensable item in their outfit. 

Returning by way of Constantinople, which is not at all out of 
our way, we will launch our arm-chair on the waters of the Bos- 
phorus, and, sailing right into the Danube, stop to take a little rest 
and refreshment under the shadow of the Blocksberg, with an in- 
telligent travelling-companion we have picked up en route, Mr. 
Paton,* who announces himself as the author of no less than five 
works on the Austrian and Ottoman empires. A learned man is 
Mr. Paton on the domestic mysteries, political institutions, hopes, 
prospects, and present condition of all the countries and races lying 
up in that grisly neighbourhood, where Haynau earned his world- 
wide fame. ‘ Ifmy account,” observes Mr. Paton, “ is not impartial, 
it is not from want of having seen the empire of the Danube from a 
great variety of points of observation.” He made his first acquaint- 
ance with Austria in 1836, when, as a mere youngster, he tells us, 
he entered Vienna, staff in hand and knapsack on back, having 
walked thither from Naples; and since that date he has visited 
Hungary four times, and gathered so much information on the spot, 
with a view to his books, that he could not fail to acquire an ample 
knowledge of the people and their lands. But impartiality does not 
always grow up out of knowledge; and when Mr. Paton puts for- 
ward nis familiarity with these scenes as a guarantee of the impar- 
tiality of his opinions, he assumes a merit which his book by no 
means bears out. 

We were already sufficiently acquainted with Mr. Paton’s opinions 
on the great questions that agitate the Magyar community, to be 
quite aware on which side his sympathies and convictions lay ; but 
we confess we were scarcely prepared for the extreme views which 
he takes in the volume now before us of the characters of the chief 
persors engaged in the late war. All the virtues, in Mr. Paton’s 
eyes, were at one side—all the vices, crimes, and hypocrisies at 
the other. <A certain jargon about constitutionalism is employed to 
give elevation and dignity to the demands and the acts of Austria, 
while the struggles of an insulted and defrauded race are every- 
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where alluded to with contempt and derision. This is Mr. Paton’s 
impartiality. But we ought not to express much astonishment at it. 
He was always in favour of Austria, and having been employed by 
the Times during the parliamentary recess of 1849, to write a series 
of letters upon Hungary at the close of the war, it is easy to under- 
stand how his original leanings, under such circumstances, became 
converted into a confirmed bigotry. 

We have no doubt Mr. Paton intends his sketch of General 
Haynau to be thoroughly independent ; and we are content to leave 
him in possession of that belief. The world will probably judge 
otherwise. It will think that the qualifications of the dancing- 
master, in which, it seems, the old gentleman excels, go a short 
way towards mitigating the ferocity of the provost-marshal, and 
that neither the politeness of the reception-room, nor the festivities 
of the delegated court, can make a satisfactory atonement for the 
wrongs, insults, and cruelties which the venerable waltzer heaped 
upon the unhappy people, in whose capital city he displayed 
these agreeable accomplishments. History will settle this question. 
Neither Mr. Paton, nor his critics, can finally adjudicate upon the 
statesmanship of Kossuth, or the humanity of Haynau. All we can 
do at present, is to express our opinions according to our lights, and, 
as we do not borrow our lantern from head-quarters at Vienna, 
we labour under the disadvantage of seeing the Magyar war, its 
aims, heroes, and issues, in an aspect widely different from that in 
which they are represented by Mr. Paton. 

Fortunately there is a great deal more in Mr. Paton’s book than 
the controversial politics of which most of us are weary enough. 
Being a clever writer and a practical traveller, accustomed to take 
in the traits of national character rapidly, and knowing exactly where 
to look for them, and how to deal with them, all those parts of his 
volume (and they are not only the best, but we are glad to say, the 
fullest) which relate expressly to the people in their fields and 
houses, and the exercise of their industry, are full of interest, and 
will be read with equal profit and pleasure. Amongst the most 
curious and novel scenes to which he introduces us, are the Saxon 
towns and settlements, lying in the depths of the Carpathian range, 
and forming, in their economy, tranquillity, and neatness, a remark- 
able contrast to the Hungarian towns. The population of these 
places has remained nearly stationary, owing to preventive 
checks, and the fear of their offspring outstripping the capabilities 
of the land and capital. The absurd strictness of their crafts and 
incorporations also operates in the same way. An artizan who 
works his way into one of these mountain villages in the hope of 
procuring employment, will speedily discover his mistake. As a 
specimen of one of the most striking of these old Saxon places, take 
a glance at the description of Schiissburg, on the peak aa hill, and 
looking so picturesque, that you might suppose it, says our author, 
to be a corner of Nuremberg carried off to the Carpathians. “ It is 
entered by a barbican; a high, square, curious tower, with port- 
cullis of great beams of wood, the points shod with iron, and read 
to transfix whoever might seek to enter. The inn was very ok 
and was rendered even more uncomfortable by a battalion of in- 
fantry being on its march through the town, so that I had a room a 
few feet square; as to getting anything in my apartment, that was 
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out of the question. The tap-room was crowded with soldiers as I 
breakfasted, and each time that I required wood for my fire I had 
to give the Haus-Knecht a small present. Schiissburg being the 
highest part of Transylvania, and it being Christmas, the cold was 
very severe; but the town itself presented a gay northern appear- 
ance, not at all unlike the winter scene of the Prophet ; all were 
enveloped in furs, the atmosphere was perfectly clear, and the 
frost made itself not unwelcome, with azure sky and golden sun- 
shine, while the sledges slipped smoothly along with no wheel- 
sounds, but the ponies’ heads jingling with little bells depending 
from their gay bridles; and at night, being Christmas eve, there 
was masking and mumming, guises and guisards, and a good deal of 
laughter produced by a man dressed up as a bear, with a bear- 
leader.” 

The cold of Schissburg is suggestive. It is a hint of still more 
northerly regions ; and as people who travel in our fashion are dis- 
tinguished by the discursiveness of their tastes, and are always 
ready at a moment’s notice to go to any part of the habitable globe, 
this ice-picture of Mr. Paton’s tempts us to put our arm-chair upon 
a sledge, and whisk it up into Lapland. The thought is no sooner 
shaped than executed. Mr. Harton shall take the reins.* 

Who is Mr. Hurton? A friend and admirer of Hans Christian 
Andersen, to whom he dedicates his work. It is a pleasant pre- 
liminary to the short journey we are about to take together to know 
that he is a friend of Hans Christian, who is everybody’s friend ; 
but we wish he had controlled his admiration of him so far as to 
avoid a sort of imitation of him, which is not at all satisfactory. He 
goes straight from Leith to Lapland in his book, and his apparent 
ambition is to go after the manner and as nearly as possible in the 
poetical and occasionally misty style of his Swedish friend. In 
order to give himself a corresponding individuality that shall have the 
effect of lifting him out ofhis own prosaic identity, and converting him 
into a sort of a myth, he calls himself all throughout the Wandernde 
Vogel. What that means the German scholar will understand ; and 
we will not spoil the enjoyment of it to the mere English reader by 
penetrating the mystery. His two volumes are written just as a 
Wandernde Vogel might be expected to write two volumes ; they are 
very flighty, very irresponsible, rhapsodical, and eestatic. To sa 
that there is not much in them which the intelligent reader would be 
sorry to lose, would be doing a great injustice to them, for, whatever 
may be the special idiosyncracy of a Wandernde Vogel, we can 
honestly aver that Mr. William Hurton is extremely lively, various, 
and well-informed, and that his views of the ice regions, his account 
of his own adventures, and his passing glances at the traditions and 
the poetry of the chilly districts ‘‘ on the verge of his creation,” 
inspire his book with enough of interest to secure it as much popu- 
larity as the crowded season can spare to any ordinary book of 
travels. We only regret that he should take up a mystical character, 
and go to Lapland as if he were going to a Fancy Ball, instead of 
appearing in his own proper costume. 

His manner partakes in some measure of this rapt and vagrant 
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enthusiasm. But it must not be inferred that the whole two 
volumes are kept up to the height of the Wandernde Vogel elo- 
quence; there are practical passages also, and some very useful 
accounts of the scenes traversed, and of the character and modes of 
the inhabitants. 

We have availed ourselves of Mr. Hurton’s book as a sort of 
paper balloon, before we loosen from its moorings the real ballaon 
on our table, in the shape of a book by Hans Christian Andersen.* 
The reader must now consider himself wheeled into Sweden ; and 
we can promise him that he will find the change of climate an 
improvement. 

Imagine “ pictures” by Hans Christian—and, above all, pictures 
of his own Sweden. If they were pictures of the moon (which he 
has given us as nobody else could), we should know beforehand 
how charming they would be; but how much more charming must 
be his pictures of his own fields and country houses, pictures of his 
own cities and pastures, of Stockholm, and the great wierd woods 
afar-off in unknown places, of beggar-boys and puppet-showmen, of 
festivals and prisons, and the life in its open marts and remote soli- 
tudes of a people with whose character he is intimate, and with 
whose wants and destinies he sympathises profoundly! We have a 
right to expect that this book upon a theme crowded with matter so 
suggestive, and of such earnest interest to the writer, should be the 
best of all his books, with the most of his own nature in it, and 
bearing upon it, more than all his previous productions, the stamp of 
his brain and heart. We have read it thoughtfully, as it deserves to 
be read, and we think we may say that it is the best of his books in 
this individual, and if we say so, autobiographical sense. 

As usual, he opens with birds, and flowers, and mysterious songs, 
and having once got fairly upon his high theme, he bursts out into 
an exulting apostrophe to Sweden. We will not stop to hear his 
ecstasy, but leaving him in the midst of his exordium, we will run 
our arm-chair up into the high-roads, and have a peep at a couple of 
beggar-boys, painted after Hans’ own heart, with a little northern 
sunshine upon them. 

“‘ By the canal road between the Venera and Vigen, on the bare, 
dry, rocky plain, there stood, like beauty’s thistles in that poor land- 
scape, a couple of beggar-boys, ragged, tattered, picturesquely 
dirty. The younger of the two had something round him that 
had certainly once been the jacket of a very corpulent man, for it 
almost reached to the boy’s ankles ; the whole hung fast by a piece 
of the sleeve and a single brace, made from the seam of what was 
now the rest of the lining. It was very difficult to see the transition 
from jacket to trousers, the rags glided so into one another. The 
whole clothing was arranged so as to give him an air-bath ; there 
were draught holes on all sides and ends; a yellow linen clout fas- 
tened to the nethermost regions, seemed as if it were to signify a 
shirt. A very large straw hat, that had certainly been driven over 
several times, was stuck sideways on his head, and allowed the boy’s 
wiry, flaxen hair to grow freely through the opening where the 
crown should have been: the naked brown shoulder and upper part 
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of the arm, which was just as brown, were the prettiest of the whole. 
The other boy had only a pair of trowsers on, They were also 
ragged, but the rags were bound fast into the pockets with pack- 
thread ; one string round the ankles, one under the knee, and another 
round about the waist. He, however, kept together what he had, 
and that is always respectable. ‘Be off!’ shouted the captain, from 
the vessel, and the boy with the tied up rags turned round, and we 
—yes, we saw nothing but pack-thread, in bows, genteel bows. The 
front part of the boy only was covered; he had only the foreparts 
of trowsers—the rest was packthread, the bare, naked pack-thread.” 

In this significant way, graphic and wise, and pregnant with mean- 
ing, as it is full of colour, this exquisite book depicts the wild, savage, 
kindly land of Sweden; a sort of strange north, with the warm 
heart of the south let into it, we know not how, unless it be by the 
gentle ministry of Hans Christian himself. Go to the book, reader ! 
by all means ; and gather pictures out of it to hang up in the cham- 
ber of your thoughts; sweet and beautiful pictures which you 
never can look upon or remember without feelings of pleasure and 
spiritual elevation ! 

From Sweden to Spain is a transition that might be alarming under 
any other circumstances than those in which we are placed; but our 
locomotive is ignorant of difficulties. We never saw a book with a 
more felicitous title than this,—the last of our catalogue: “ Notes of 
an Attaché in Spain.” * 

The contents respond to the title with a miraculous propriety. If 
you have got the true idéal of a young attaché into your head, and 
can thoroughly comprehend the kind of life he would be likely to 
lead in Spain, the sort of adventures and enjoyments he would seek 
after, or be cast into, and the class of objects that would in all 
human probability chiefly attract his attention as an observer, or 
looker on, or idler, and if you will throw all these into the shape of 
such a narrative as a free and lively youth of that particular class 
would be best qualified to write — rapid, daring, without a grain of 
gravity in it, but as dashing and pleasant as animal spirits could 
render it, you will have formed a very just and accurate estimate of the 
exact nature of this book, and may spare us the necessity of describ- 
ing its contents to you. ‘The attaché is in love with Spain, and with 
all the beautiful sexhoritas, one after another, he saw there; and if 
he had nothing more to write about, it would be worth while to 
spend an entire evening listening to his raptures on these inexhausti- 
ble topics. We know of no book in which Spanish beauty is more 
gaily discussed, or in which the art of smoking a cigar is more per- 
fectly delineated. The Spain of the attaché may not be the Spain of 
the diplomatist, but a very lively and tempting and agreeable Spain 
it is for all that, and not the less faithful to reality because it is seen 
through a youthtul medium. 


* Notes of an Attaché in Spain in 1850. R. Bentley. 
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SOMETHING ABOUT EARTHQUAKES. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “ PADDIANA.” 


Tue intelligent reader will, of course, quite understand me when 
I say that I took my first earthquake at Amaxaki. He will not 
require to be told the whereabout of that capital city, but put his 
finger at once upon the northern end of the great lumpish island of 
Santa Maura, a mass of heavy round mountains and hard rock, en- 
closing pleasant little orange-covered nooks about as little known to 
the rest of Europe as the banks of the late Ischad, and of which the 
inhabitants are about equally and happily ignorant. 

Perhaps it may be as well to say how I got to Amaxaki. It was 
by an Ionian steamer, one of the two vessels comprising the whole 
navy of the seven islands, and commanded by the renowned Captain 
Gavazzo, pre-eminently the commodore of that respectable force. 
Your readers may, perhaps, like a sketch of a Greek captain? 
Here it is. 

Gavazzo, in person, was something like a frog ; being of a square 
form, having scarcely any perceptible neck, a broad flat nose, and 
his ample mouth somehow tilted up till it seemed the highest feature 
in his face. Scarcely in a summer trip would you meet with a man 
more fond of fun or good eating—more generally répandu, convivial 
or entertaining. In early life he had served in the French army—his 
satirical friends averred as a drummer. Whatever it might have 
been, he bad therein acquired a competent knowledge of French, a 
vast collection of comic songs in that language, and, in all proba- 
bility, an increase of bonhomie with a love of good cheer. 

On a sultry morning, the scenery absolutely blazing in light, and 
the blue sea as tranquil as a mirror, we embarked in the pride of 
Gavazzo’s navy: but anything less like a man-of-war no imagination 
could conceive. She was choke full of passengers of all grades from 
counts and countesses in the last Parisian modes, to small pro- 
prietors, tradesmen and peasantry in the loose baggy breeches, 
short jackets and skull-caps, appertaining to the national costume. 
Such a kissing people at leave-taking I never saw. The huge 
greasy tobacconist about to return to his native island of Zante, 
taking leave of his no less fat and greasy friend the sausage seller, 
lays his arms athwart the other’s shoulders, while the man of 
saveloys clasps his neck. Bringing their large hog-like cheeks 
together, they snivel audibly, their mouths meet in an unctuous 
kiss; they burst into a bellow; tear themselves away from each 
other’s arms, shout a thousand adieus as they recede, and when the 
voice no longer suffices, toil through a mutual pantomime of regrets 
enough to soften the hardest heart. 

Seated about the quarter deck was a brilliant party of the élite of 
Corfu going down to attend a wedding in Santa Maura—fashionable, 
elegant persons, dressed in the latest mode in clothes actually made 
in Paris; for a Greek, even after a five years’ failure of his olive 
crop, will add still another weight to his already too heavy load of 
debts, that he may show the very latest style of Paris tailoring. 
More entire abandon I never saw in any society. Reserve is a word 
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if not unknown, is a thing wholly unpractised. Guitars are unpacked 
and most artistically handled, ladies and gentlemen sing, and sing ° 
well, duets, trios—till the music of the new opera is well nigh 
exhausted. 

Nor is our gallant captain at all behind hand in such matters. 
Pitching his mouth to an angle of 45 deg., he gives the most touch- 
ing airs of the lenore ; he is the “ bodily presentment” of all that is 
tender in love, or moving in sentiment ; he even accompanies him- 
self, feeling that no other hand can sweep the chords in unison with 
his feelings. ‘Then suddenly he changes his hand and gives us the 
grinder, with every intonation attendant upon sharpening a knife, 
and when his ready tact perceives that some change is required in 
the entertainment, he orders up a small table, at which taking his 
seat with pencil and paper, proceeds seriously to caricature the pas- 
sengers, picking out the possessors of exaggerated features, who are 
called upon for favourable attitudes, and appear as thoroughly 
pleased with the performance as any of the laughers round them. 
Then the captain finishes by drawing his own likeness, if possible 
more hideous than the good-humoured reality ; and so intensely 
pleased is he with this, that he carries it triumphantly all round the 
ship, taking care to note by the way any prominent nose, or singular 
configuration of chin which may present themselves. 

And Captain Gavazzo’s dinner is by no means to be despised— 
his own boast being that he eats for four, which seemed to me rather 
within the mark. 

I am of opinion that this sunny land of Greece, in the sensual 
pleasure of its climate, almost makes amends for its want of other 
comforts, if one could take a villa at Parga, or a farm at Kateito, 
without the probability of a cut-throat. 

We arrived early in the afternoon abreast of the old Venetian fort 
at Santa Maura, separated about a mile from Amaxaki by a marsh 
or lagoon of unwholesome ceiebrity, traversed by a causeway and 
the remains of an aqueduct. 

As the wedding was to be celebrated with much pomp and cir- 
cumstance, with abundant good cheer and conviviality, it was not at 
all improbable that our captain would have something the matter 
with his machinery. What it was I forget—some screw was loose, a 
something blew up or went wrong; Gavazzo was very sorry, but it 
could not be put in order, he feared, till early in the morning. 
Perhaps a walk or ride into the country would not be disagreeable, 
he suggested. We took him at his word and started for the Cy- 
clopean ruins. 

I never could look at remains of this character without a convic- 
tion that in those days there really were giants ; for it is difficult to 
account for the gratuitous labour incurred under any condition at all 
analogous to present flesh and blood. Without the modern appliances 
of mechanics how could they contrive to pile into walls stones of the 
size of a shop counter, and even !arger, unless, indeed, they were 
built in defiance of earthquakes. 

If this were the object, it is curious to note the extraordinary 
change of opinion in such matters; for it is impossible to conceive 
anything more entirely different in architecture than that of the 
modern city of Amaxaki as compared to the walls of their remote 
predecessors outside the present town. The modern Amaxakiote 
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has, it is clear, a most profound conviction of the levity of our 
mother earth; long experience of her trials has shaken his con- 
fidence altogether; he won’t trust her so far as a foundation, 
or confide in her to the extent of a cellar—nay, he so entirely 
repudiates all connection, as not even to drive a pile in her bosom. 
His house is literally, a box ; clamped well together, and made up 
as it were, for any dance he may be led. He is with the earth, not 
of it, and might write over his door “‘ No connection with this 
rickety old island, who is not to be trusted.” 

The consequence is, that the earth may heave, or pitch, or sink, 
or tremble, with but little bad effect upon him. His box may cer- 
tainly cut strange capers, and the streets require some little dressing 
by the municipal drill serjeant when all is over, but he can scarcely 
be much hurt. A curious change, too, may come over the aspect of 
the place during a single night. A person may go to sleep in a 
square, and wake in a narrow lane; your opposite neighbour may 
be twisted round, and looking the other way; Belle Vue may lose 
its look-out altogether, and the Marine Parade be rubbing its nose 
against the face of the hill. 

It struck me that they were only wanting in one improvement— 
that of caulking their ground floor, and so becoming independent of 
water as well asearth. With a mast and sails every man would be 
at ease in an overflow. The cry of * All hands on deck, make sail!” 
would send every maid to her post, and the cook to the foresheet. 
His worship, the mayor, would naturally take command of the 
floating city, and hoist his broad pendant on the Town Hall. 

Returning from our little tour to the Cyclopean remains about 
sunset, we perceived the merry countenance of our captain just 
raised above the railings of a balcony, where, surrounded by other 
vinous Greeks, he was musically invoking the “ Casta Diva.” We, 
therefore, felt perfectly safe as to remaining the night where we were. 

Hotels in Amaxaki there are none, though wine shops, and meat- 
frying and fish-frying shops abound. The stranger, therefore, who 
would multiply the courses of his dinner must do so peripatetically. 
After eating his fish at one shop he must walk to another to have 
the pleasure of a glass of wine with his friend; go on to a third for 
the more solid part of the entertainment, and back again to finish his 
wine, calling for a dessert by the way. 

With much abortive talk on our parts, and great expenditure of 
hissing jabber on the part of the Greeks to whom we applied (for in 
this island Greek is the rule in conversation and Italian the rare 
exception), we succeeded in obtaining admission to a highly-respect- 
able two-storied box, whose proprietor was willing to receive us for 
the night, and to clench the bargain, he laid before us an excellent 
bottle of Zante Verdea vine, by no means an unacceptable offering 
after a broiling walk amongst the hills. No females appeared upon 
the premises, nor, indeed, had we seen any, save some very old and 
decrepit ones, since our arrival in the place; so long do the old 
oriental manners cling to this out-of-the world corner. 

The night set in inexpressibly sultry ; the Siroc wind came with 
a steaming dampness which took away one’s breath, and imparted a 
clammy unctuous feel to the person as well as the furniture. Tyros 
that we were, we opened wide the doors and windows, and took in 
gasping draughts of the black night, in spite of the remonstrances of 
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our host, who averred that the only way to meet the Siroc was to 
close all the apertures and keep it out, living, as it were, upon your ‘ 
domestic stock of westerly or other wind, laid in previous to the 
levanter setting in—a theory it would require enormous self-com- 
mand to act upon, equivalent almost to retiring into an oven and 
closing the door. 

It might have been somewhere about two in the morning, when I 
imagined myself changed into a shovel full of cinders, and was 
being rapidly riddled into consciousness; the wires of the sieve, 
unfortunately, were too fine to let me through, and after my friends 
and companions had all passed, I continued to be hurled to and fro, 
backwards and forwards, up and down, a solitary clinker. It was 
in all the helplessness of nightmare that I tried to jump out of the 
sieve, or to force my way through it; grasping at one side, I was 
rolled over to the other; when I finally woke on the execution of a 
summerset such as a dextrous cook might give in the turning of a 
pancake. We seemed to go up, bed, house, and altogether, and 
came down with a smash enough to dislocate not only every move- 
able on the premises, but the bones also of the occupants. To this 
succeeded a noise as if all the London omnibusses were engaged in 
a race with Pickford’s vans, and the main street of Amaxaki their 
chosen course ; while in some stupendous tunnel below, a similar 
match was going on between no end of railway trains—wanting 
only the screams of the engines to make the illusion complete. 

What a helpless thing it is to be without language! especially 
with ideas so confused that you cannot for the soul of you recollect 
where you are, or even what you are, hovering in opinion between 
a cinder and a pancake ; po more especially in a night dark as 
Acheron, and in the midst of an earthquake, in an unattached house, 
having no tenure of this world but the simple force of attraction. 

Even if a man’s classical education had been more sedulously 
cared for than mine, there might have been excuses for some inac- 
curacies in his first Greek conversation, undertaken at such a time, 
and even if he had called upon his host in the name of Don Tapam- 
cibomenos, or invoked the housemaid as Polly Phlosboio, it had 
been excusable. 

Then came the riddling again—shake—shake—shake, with a slight 
toss at the end of every third, accompanied freely by female screams, 
male ejaculations, and infantine crying, as all staggered, groping 
and tumbling out of the house—an ill-advised proceeding, for the 
extreme discomfort of feeling yourself executing an involuntary and 
unknown measure amongst dancing houses, liable at any moment 
to reverse the usual order of things, and come down with their 
thresholds on your toes, is only to be conceived by an individual 
placed in similar circumstances. 

One curious point was gained, that of seeing the whole popula- 
tion of Amaxaki, which nothing less than an earthquake could have 
effected: they were, however, in most distressing dishabille, ludi- 
crously holding such lamps as could be procured, and executing in- 
expressible capers with their own houses, in which the pump only 
did not join, and, in fact, rather threw cold water on the scene of 
tragi-comic confusion. 
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Resistance to the Pope has not yet died out. The fire has gone 
down, but the embers are still burning. A breath at any moment would 
rekindle the flame. The Protestant zeal of the people is shown in the 
eagerness with which they seize upon the slightest opportunities to tes- 
tify their abhorrence of Papal interference with the independence of 
the subjects of this realm. The feeling is sound to the core; and, 
although it represents the shock and collision of two antagonist religious 
opinions at the height of their enthusiasm, it is entirely free from bigotry 
and intolerance. 

They narrow and falsify the ground of this national movement who 
say that we are contending merely for the preservation of the Established 
Church. We are contending for civil and religious liberty—a question 
in which every Dissenter of every denomination is as much interested 
as we are ourselves. Jealousy of the Established Church (at all times 
unwise) would be crimiual under present circumstances. The Estab- 
lished Church may be overpaid—it is oppressive as a burthen on the 
industry of the people—it is indolent, negligent, tyrannical, latitudinarian 
if you please; but out of these very elements springs the security it 
affords us for the exercise of our civil and religious rights. Its faults 
and defects are of the essence of freedom. It leaves to every man the 
right of private judgment (a right which is frequently exercised in assail- 
ing the source from whence it flows) ; it interferes with no man’s creed ; 
it enforces neither doctrines nor ceremonials on the consciences of 
recusants ; it is bound up with the state and maintained by the nation, 
simply as a declaration to the world that this is a Protestant country, 
the fortress of defence for the principles of the Reformation; and, in 
addition to the freedom of religious opinion it accords to all men, it 
renders this further inestimable service to the cause of liberty, that it 
acts as a barrier against the encroachments of an intolerant faith which, 
were the Establishment swept away, would bear down in detail the scat- 
tered forces of Dissent. It is for this we sustain the Established 
Church—it is for this that others, who are not amongst its communi- 
cants, are as much interested in its preservation as we who are—it is 
for this that, highly as we pay for its maintenance, the purchase is 
cheap. 

But we wanted such a crisis as the recent aggression produced to 
make this fact apparent. We were hardly conscious of the practical 
value of the Institution until our privileges were threatened by his 
Holiness the Pope; and the consequence is that tens of thousands, who 
were previously indifferent to the Church, or desirous of laying violent 
hands upon it, are all at once awakened to a conviction of the import- 
ance of sustaining it in its integrity as a bulwark against Popery. In 
the lethargy of universal toleration, we had grown careless of our secu- 
rity ; and the question of separation between Church and State, as a means 
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of putting all sects on the same level, was openly mooted and rapidly 
gaining ground in certain quarters. But we hear no more of their pro- 
jects of dismemberment now; the Pope has effectually silenced them. 
Even Dissenters, who have the most reason to object to Establishments 
of all kinds, recognize the practical advantages and absolute necessity of 
allying themselves with the Church. This alliance, too, has quietly 
taken place without the least compromise of principle. The argument 
against hierarchies, still holds good with the Dissenter. He does not 
relinquish that because he ceases to demand the separation of Church 
and State; but until the Roman Catholics lay down their hierarchy, and 
abandon their Establishment, he will never again call upon the Church 
of England to forego a particle of her authority. If he is to have a 
Church government against which his conscience revolts, he at least 
prefers that form which offers him the best guarantees for freedom of 
opinion and worship. 

The Church of England has, no doubt, been remiss in her duties— 
she has too much neglected the spiritual wants of the people—her liberty 
has too much degenerated into license; but, roused to activity by the 
hostile trumpet at her gates, she has already seen the necessity of a more 
vigorous discharge of her responsibilities. 

Amongst the numerous evidences of strong and energetic Protestant- 


_ ism to which the contest invited by the Pope has given birth, is an 


earnest little book called “ The Priest Miracles of Rome.” The title 
very happily expresses the contents of the volume which, gathered from 
recondite sources not easily accessible to readers in general, exhibits a 
striking picture of the frauds and delusions practised by the priests in 
past times upon the credulity of their flocks. The application of these 
ancient instances to the present day is obvious enough. The spirit of 
the church is the same; its actions are modified only by the surrounding 
enlightenment. If Rome does not excommunicate and destroy as she 
used to do, it is not because she is altered, but because the nineteenth 
century has cast off the slavery and superstition that degraded the early 
ages of the Church. Selecting the career of Dunstan—who flourished 
in the tenth century—as a sample of what the Church did in the old 
times, the author applies the priestly moral to the present hour to show 
what the same Church would do now, if it could. “ Whatever her plan 
of action—whatever her weapons,” observes the author, “ the Church 
of Rome is ever in reality the same. The mask is arranged to suit the 
passing hour. As was the Romish Church in the time of Dunstan, 
such, by its own avowal, would that Church be now. The memoir of 
Dunstan will show us what her unchanging spirit is—what are her 
actions—what are her views—with what fetters she would bind us—to 
what final condition she would lead us. The historians of that Church 
cannot repudiate our authorities, or deny the strict veracity of details 
founded upon the statements of their own annalists. We ask the reader, 
then, of whatever creed he may be, to follow us through these revela- 
tions, and judge for himself.” 

And strange, humiliating, but instructive revelations they are. We 
have the whole historyof that arch-priest, that consummate juggler, related 
with a force and clearness and fullness of detail which entitle the work 
to the attentive perusal demanded for it by the author. In the treat- 
ment of the subject throughout there is no attempt at exaggeration, on 
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the one hand, or compromise on the other. The author is thoroughly 
honest, and whatever his opponents may think of his theology, they 
must admit that his integrity is above impeachment. 

The life of Dunstan, from his youthful miracle on the roof of Glaston- 
bury Abbey, which he traversed in his sleep with a goodly company of 
angels, to his interview with St. Andrew on the subject of the appoint- 
ment of a bishop to the see of Winchester, is appalling in the magnitude 
of its priestly impositions. It may be recommended to the perusal of 
everybody desirous of information, in a popular form, upon the nicer 
mysteries of canonization and the maintenance of saintships; and is, 
perhaps, for its scope and purpose, one of the most complete biographies 
of its class we possess. But there are other matters in the book of no 
less moment and importance. We particularly allude to the sketch of 
the early Christian Church, which flourished in England previously to 
the mission of St. Augustine, and the establishment of whose existence, 
before Popery invaded our shores, completely repels the claim set up 
by the Church of Rome to recall us to her bosom as having originally 
belonged to her. This part of the book possesses a special interest, and 
the inquiry into which it conducts us is pursued by the author with 
much ability and research. Upon the whole he has produced a book 
containing a great deal of curious learning in a brief and readable shape, 
and which will probably be extensively circulated, at a moment when 
the topic to which it is addressed occupies a large share of public 
attention. 

The parallel suggested by the writer between Dunstan and Dr. 
Wiseman, is significant of the purpose for which the work was written, 
and the sense in which it is likely to be received by the Protestant 
community. “ Perhaps the Papal Court,” observes the author, “may 
believe that in this century she has discovered a disciple who can match 
with the crafty Saxon, and who will eventually be as much interwoven 
with our national history. Perhaps Rome may conceive that another 
master-mind may subvert national law and independence, as Dunstan 
did under the successors of Alfred. But unless there comes a new 
irruption of barbarians, like the ancient Scythian hordes, to subvert all 
Europe and plunge us into a second age of darkness, the expectation 
will never be realised. Whatever happens to us, we cannot retrograde. 
The heptarchy would be as easy to us as the clothed tiara, the inqui- 
sition, and the confessional. The Bible must be blotted out from the 
earth before any modern Dunstan can bring back England under the 
seraphic government of what Dr. Wiseman calls the ‘hierarchy of 
angels.’” 

Whatever visions of that kind Dr. Wiseman may privately cultivate, 
we presume he will be more careful hereafter how he shapes them into 
pastorals; and it would not be amiss if, instead of troubling himself 
so much about the relation which he thinks the people of this country 
stand in toward the angelic “ hierarchy,” whose administrative functions 
he undertakes to discharge, he would consider a little the very peculiar 
relation in which he himself stands to the government of this country. 
As a cardinal, he is eligible to, and may one day become pope. We 
have already an historical case in point in the person of Nicholas 
Breakspeare, Adrian IV. His high office of cardinal binds him in 
allegiance by a stronger tie to the throne of Rome than his lower office 
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of archbishop to the throne of England. Can he serve two masters ? 
Can he reconcile these conflicting duties? No man can at the same 
time be a citizen of two countries, and owe concurrent fealty and service 
to two sovereigns. But we may be told, perhaps, that cardinal is 
nothing more than any other foreign title, and may be held in England 
like any foreign order or title conferred on English subjects, such as the 
crosses which are so liberally scattered by the Empefor of Russia, or 
the Peninsular dukedoms and nominal honours bestowed on our generals. 
at the close of the war. The cases, however, are widely different ; and 
it is well to mark the difference. The cardinal is an adviser of the 
pope—a member of the administration of the Vatican—and is liable at 
any moment to be called into council by his holiness. Suppose that we 
were in actual hostility with Rome—would it be consistent with our own 
security, or the law of nations, that we should suffer a man to exercise 
a local jurisdiction in this country, no matter of what nation, who should 
at the same time be a party to the deliberations of the enemy ? 


The Kaleidescope of Anecdotes and Aphorisms. Collected by Ca- 
therine Sinclair. London: R. Bentley, 1851. 


WE cannot do better towards recommending this work than quote the 
words of Coleridge, who says: ‘“‘ Why are not more gems from our 
great authors scattered over the country? Great books are not in 
everybody’s reach; and though it is better to know them thoroughly, 
than to know them only here and there, yet it is a good work to give a 
little to those who have neither time nor means to get more. Let every 
book-worm, when in any fragrant scarce old tome, he discovers a sen- 
tence, a story, an illustration, that does his heart good, hasten to 
give it.” 

This is what Miss Sinclair has done in this instance, and being a lady 
of extensive reading, of sound judgment, of high moral feeling, and of 
graceful and delicate taste, she has given the public a volume which is 
sure to be agreeable, instructive, and suggestive to them. Books like 
the one before us, greatly to our surprise, are rarely published now-a- 
days. We never took up one that was not greatly interesting to us, 
although some of the collections of the last century were made with a 
very little judgment from a library apparently of circumscribed dimen- 
sions. But the “Kaleidescope” is almost everything that could be 
wished, and it has our hearty approbation. 
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EAGLES. 
ZOOLOGICAL NOTES AND ANECDOTES. 


“«¢ The tawny eagle seats his callow brood 
High on the cliffs, and feasts his young with blood ; 
On Snowdon’s rocks or Orkney’s wide domain, 
Whose beetling cliffs o’erhang the western main, 
The royal bird his lonely kingdom forms 
Amidst the gathering clouds and sullen storms ; 
Through the wide waste of air he darts his sight, 
And holds his sounding pinions poised for flight ; 
With cruel eye premeditates the war, 
And marks his destined victim from afar ; 
Descending in a whirlwind to the ground, 
His pinions like the rush of waters sound, 
The fairest of the fold he bears away, 
And to his nest compels the struggling prey.” 


Irv has been happily remarked that the Raplores, or rapacious 
birds, of which the eagle is the chief, and the Carnivorous animals, 
have a strong typical resemblance. The dispositions of both are 
fierce and daring ; their frames, strong and sinewy, are suited alike 
for swift pursuit or powerful action; their sight is remarkabl 
acute; the strong curved and toothed beak of the birds, like the 
powerful canine teeth of the /elinw, are admirably adapted for tear- 
ing; and their claws, large, curved, sharp and retractile, are not less 
well fitted for holding and lacerating their struggling prey. Again, 
the general character of both classes is to act as a salutary check 
upon over production, and to maintain that even balance in the scale 
of creation which is essential to the well-being of all. The birds of 
prey, too, like the wolves and hyenas, are of essential service in re- 
moving with rapidity dead animal matter, which, by its decomposi- 
tion, would be hurtful to the living ; and we find a happy adaptation 
to these ends in the numbers and distribution of the different species 
of the order, the vultures abounding in the fiery heat of the tro- 
pics, where putrefaction is most rapid ; whilst the smaller falcons 
keep in check the myriads of lizards and other small reptiles which 
would otherwise be a very pest to more temperate lands. 

In the Assyrian monuments, antecedent to the prophet Isaiah, the 
eagle is continually seen over the heads of the conquerors in battle, 
and was probably considered typical of victory. In the earliest of 
these monuments the eagle-headed human figure is one of the most 
prominent of the sacred types; not only is it found in colossal pro- 
portions on the walls, or guarding the portals of the chambers, but 
it is also constantly represented amongst the groups on the em- 
broidered robes, and is generally seen contending with the human- 
headed lion or bull, of which it always appears to be the conqueror. 
It has been suggested that by this is intended to be denoted, the 
superiority of intellect over mere physical strength. 

n ancient times, too, the eagle was the favourite standard of the 
all-conquering Romans; and in modern times, the not less adored 
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rallying-point of the troops of Napoleon. Who can forget that 
scene in the history of Great Britain, upon which, perhaps, its 
destiny hinged; the ancient British warriors, terrible in aspect, 
fiercely opposing with horsemen and with their formidable chariots 
the landing of the invading Romans. Dismayed at the novelty of 
their position, and encumbered with heavy armour, the veteran 
troops of Cesar shrink from the attack; a pause ensues, which is 
broken by a gallant warrior,—he who carried the eagle of the tenth 
legion, who, first lifting his eyes to heaven, supplicates the Gods to 
be propitious, then, with flashing eyes and gallant mien he exclaims, 
‘« Leap, leap, fellow-soldiers, unless you wish to betray your eagle 
to the enemy. I, for my part, will perform my duty to the Com- 
monwealth and my general!” Then, waving the eagle on high, 
this leader of a forlorn hope plunges into the waves and dashes 
towards the enemy; a tremendous shout rends the air, and one 
and all, burning with eagerness, the Roman soldiers leap into the 
sea, and struggling to the shore, join battle with the Britons ; but as 
they can neither keep their footing nor their ranks, it would have 
gone hard with them had not Cesar sent help; a fierce and bloody 
struggle ensues, and Britain becomes a province of Rome! 

The following incident, related by Captain Siborne, in his account 
of the battle of Waterloo, shows the “love unto death” borne by 
the soldiers of Napoleon to their eagle standard. Towards the con- 
clusion of the battle, when the Prussians had advanced in over- 
whelming numbers, a portion of the French had been hemmed into 
a churchyard. The chasseurs of the Old Guard were the last to 
quit the churchyard, and suffered severely as they retired. Their 
numbers were awfully diminished, and Pelet, collecting together 
about two hundred and fifty of them, found himself vigorously as- 
sailed by the Prussian cavalry from the moment he quitted the con- 
fines of Planchenoit and entered again the plain between the latter 
and the high-road. At one time, his ranks having opened out too 
much in the hurry of their retreat, some of the Prussian troops in 
pursuit, both cavalry and infantry, endeavoured to capture the 
eagle, which, covered with black crape, was carried in the midst of 
this devoted little band of veterans. Pelet, taking advantage of a 
= of ground which afforded them some degree of cover against 
the fire of grape by which they were constantly assailed, halted the 
standard-bearer and called out, “ A moi, chasseurs! sauvons l’aigle ou 
mourons autour d’elle.” The chasseurs immediately pressed around 
him, forming what is termed the rallying square, and lowering 
their bayonets, succeeded in repulsing the charge of cavalry. Some 
guns were then brought to bear upon them, and subsequently 
a brisk fire of musketry, but, notwithstanding the awful sacrifice 
which was thus offered up in defence of their precious charge, they 
succeeded in reaching the main line of retreat, favoured by the 
universal confusion, as also by the general obscurity which now 
prevailed ; and thus saved alike the eagle and the honour of the 
regiment. 

There were six species of eagles known to the Romans, who en- 
tertained very fanciful notions concerning them. Of the species 
called Valeria, Pliny says, “In all the whole race of the zgles, she 
alone nourisheth her yong birds; for the rest, as we shall here- 
after declare, doe beat them away! she only crieth not, nor keepeth 
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a grumbling and huzzing as others doe, and evermore converseth 
upon the mountains.” Of the species called Boethus he says, 
‘* Subtle she is and wittie ; for when she hath seized wpon tortoises, 
and caught them up with her tallons, she throweth them down from 
aloft to break their shells; and it was the fortune of the poet 
‘Eschylus to die by such a means. For when he was foretold by 
wizards, out of their learning, that it was his destiny to die on suc 
a day by something falling on his head, he, thinking to prevent that, 
got him forth that day into a great open plain, far from house or 
tree, presuming upon the securitie of the clear and open skie. How- 
beit an ezgle let full a tortoise, which light upon his head, dasht out 
his braines, and laid him asleep for ever.” A sad warning this to 
bald-headed gentlemen! We wonder that the professors of the 
curling art do not make use of this tragedy to render more general 
the head-dress so warmly patronized by Major Pendennis. The 
following touching story, however, almost removes from the eagle 
race the stigma attaching to them for the death of Aschylus. 
“There hapned a marvellous example about the city Sestos, of an 
egle. For which in those parts there goes a great name of an egle, 
and highly is she honoured there. A yong maid had brought up a 
yong egle by hand. The egle again, to requite her kindness, would 
first, when she was but little, flie abroad a birding, and ever bring 
part of that shee had gotten unto her said nurse. In processe of 
time, being grown bigger and stronger, would set upon wild beasts 
also in the forest, and furnish her yong mistresse continually with 
store of venison. At length it fortuned that the damoselle died, and 
when her funeral pire was set a burning, the egle flew into the midst 
of it, and there was consumed into ashes with the corps of the said 
virgin. For which cause, and in memoriall thereof, the inhabitants 
of Sestos and the parts there adjoining, erected in that very place a 
stately monument.” 

The perplexity of Pliny with respect to the pheenix is highly 
amusing ; he is evidently disposed to treat him with all respect, and 
to give him a place of distinction among royal birds ; but in his own 
words, “ I cannot tell what to make of him: and, first of all, whether 
it be a tale or no, that there is never but one of them in all the world, 
and the same not commonly seen. By report he is as big asan egle ; 
for colour as yellow and bright as gold (namely about the necke), the 
rest of the bodie a deep red purple ; the tail azure blew, intermin- 
gled with feathers among of rose carnation colour; and the head 
bravely adorned with a crest and penach, finely wrought, having a 
tuft and plume thereupon, right faire and good y to be seen. Mani- 
lius, the noble Roman senatour, right excellently seene in the best 
kind of learning and litterature, and yet never taught by any, was 
the first man of the long robe who wrot of this bird at large, and 
most exquisitely he reporteth that never man was known to see him 
feeding ; that in Arabia he is held a sacred bird, dedicated unto the 
sun, that he liveth six hundred and sixty years ; and when he groweth 
old, and begins to decay, he builds himselfe with the twigs and 
branches of the canel or cinnamon and frankincense trees, and when 
he hath filled it with all sorts of sweet aromaticall spices, yieldeth 
up his life thereupon. He saith, moreover, that of his bones and 
marrow there breedes at first as it were a little worme, which after- 
wards proveth to be a prettie bird ; and the first thing that this 
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os pheenix doth is to performe the obsequies of the former Phoenix 
ate deceased: to translate and carry away his whole nest into the 
citie of the Sun neere Panchea, and to bestow it full devoutly there 
upon the altar * * * Brought he was hither to Rome in the time 
that Claudius Cesar was censor, and shewed openly to be seen in a 
full hall and generall assembly of the people as appeareth upon the 
public records, howbeit no man ever made any doubt but he was a 
counterfeit phoenix and no better.” It were to be wished that this 
paragon of a dutiful bird rested upon a more solid rock than the 
myths of ancient history, were it only as an example to mankind. 

The eagle’s flight is peculiarly expressive of strength and vigour ; 
he wends his way with deliberate strong strokes of his powerful 
wing, every stroke apparently driving him on a considerable dis- 
tance; and in this manner he advances through the air as rapidly as 
the pigeon or any other bird which may appear to fly much more 
quickly: velocity of flight it may be remarked. generally depends 
upon the rapidity with which the strokes of the wings succeed each 
other ; a simple downward stroke would only tend to raise the bird 
in the air. To carry it forwards the wings require to be moved in 
an oblique plane so as to strike backwards as well as downwards: 
the turning in flight is principally effected by an inequality in the 
vibration of the wings. The rapidity with which a strong bird 
of prey flies in pursuit of his quarry is inconceivably great; the 
flight of a hawk is calculated at one hundred and fifty miles an 
hour, and the anecdote of the falcon belonging to Henry IV. of 
France, which flew in one day from Fontainbleau to Malta, a dis- 
tance of thirteen hundred and fifty miles, is well authenticated. 

Notwithstanding the facility with which he flies, when once 
fairly launched, a very slight wound disables the eagle from rising 
into the air when on level ground. Even after having gorged him- 
self to excess (and there is no greater glutton than this king of the 
air), the eagle is unable to rise, and falls a victim occasionally to 
his want of moderation in feeding. In Sutherlandshire, Mr. St. 
John twice fell in with instances of eagles being knocked down 
when unable to fly from over-eating. A dumb eccentric character 
killed one with a stick; and in the other instance a shepherd-boy 
found an eagle gorging itself on some drowned sheep in a water- 
course, and being, like all herd-boys, as skilful as David in the 
use of sling and stone, he broke the eagle’s pinion with a pebble, 
and actually stoned the poor bird to death. In this case the eagle 
was taken at peculiar disadvantage, being surprised in a deep rocky 
burn, out of which he would have had difficulty in rising quickly 
even if he had not dined so abundantly. 

An eagle had been caught in a vermin-trap, and by his struggles 
had drawn the peg by which the trap was fastened to the ground, 
and had flown away with it. Nothing was seen for some weeks of 
eagle or trap, till one day a sportsman seeing some strange object 
hanging from a branch of a tree, went to examine what it was, and 
found the bird hanging by his leg, which was firmly held by the 
trap. The chain and peg had got fixed among the branches, and 
the poor bird had died miserably from starvation, suspended by the 
foot. 

In Scotland, advantage is taken of the difficulty attending the 
rise of the eagle from level ground, to catch him in the tollowing 
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manner. Some desert place, frequented by eagles, is selected, and 
four walls are built like those of a hut, an opening being left at the 
foot, large enough to allow of the bird’s walking in and out. To 
the outside of this opening a strong cord with a running noose is 
fixed ; all being so arranged, a dead sheep or other carrion is thrown 
into the enclosure. This is eagerly attacked by the eagle, who 
gorges himself to excess, and becomes half-stupified: he does not 
attempt to rise into the air, but walks out of the opening ; the run- 
ning noose soon catches him round the neck as a hare is caught in a 
springe, and his own struggles do the rest. 

Some years ago in Nottinghamshire, a groom was exercising a 
horse in the early morning, when a terrier which was with him put 
up from a bush a magnificent eagle, which flew slowly over the 
hedge into the adjoining field pursued by the dog, who came up 
with and attacked it before it could fairly rise; a fierce struggle 
ensued, but the dog, though severely bitten, maintained his hold, 
and the bird, which measured eight feet across the wings, was even- 
tually secured. He, too, was captured from having over indulged 
in the luxury of carrion. 

The late amiable Bishop of Norwich, whose enthusiasm as a na- 
turalist is well known, gives from observation the following account 
of a golden eagle as seen in his native wilds. Whilst climbing 
some high precipices, near a great waterfall, in the volcanic dis- 
trict of Auvergne, there arose above the roar of the waters a 
short shrill cry coming as it were from the clouds ; on looking in 
the direction whence it came, a small dark speck was seen moving 
steadily onwards ; it was a golden eagle evidently coming from the 
plain countries below. As he came nearer he seemed to float or sail 
in mid-air, only occasionally gently flapping his wings as if to steady 
him. Though when first seen he was at the distance of a full mile, 
in less than a minute he was within gun-shot, and the observer 
having concealed himself, the bird looked round once or twice, 
darted down his legs and alighted on a rock within a few yards of 
him. For a moment the eagle gazed about with his sharp bright 
eyes as if to assure himself that all was safe, then fora few moments 
more, nestled his head beneath one of his expanded wings, and ap- 
peared to plume himself. Having done this he stretched out his 
neck and looked keenly and wistfully towards the quarter of the 
heavens whence he came, and arrwante a few rapid screams; then 
stamping with his feet he protruded his long-hooked talons, at the 
same time snapping his beak with a sharp noise like the cracking of 
a whip. There he remained for about ten minutes, manifesting 
great restlessness, when suddenly he seemed to hear or see some- 
thing, and immediately rising from the rock, floated away to meet 
his mate now seen approaching. After soaring ina circle they went 
away and were no more seen. 

Fierce and wild as the golden eagle generally is, instances 
have occurred in which it has been thoroughly tamed. Captain 
Green, of Buckden, in Huntingdonshire, had in his possession a 
splendid bird of this description, which he had himself’ trained 
to take hares and rabbits. Another instance is known of an eagle 
captured in Ireland after it had attained maturity, which speedily 
became domesticated and firmly attached to the place where it was 
fed, to which it always returned though perfectly at liberty. Its 
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wings had, indeed, been cut when first brought thither, but they 
were allowed to grow again ; and this magnificent bird on recovering 
the use of them would repeatedly soar away and absent itself for a 
fortnight or three weeks. It became very much attached to those 
who were in the habit of feeding or caressing it. Onits first arrival 
it had been placed in a garden situated in a slope overhanging a 
lake; a shed had been built for its accommodation, but it gene- 
rally preferred a perch of its own selection—the branch of a large 
apple-tree which grew out nearly in a horizontal position from the 
stem. Its food was chiefly crows, which were shot for it ; some- 
times it attempted to procure them for itself, but never successfully, 
as their agility in turning short and rapidly, enabled them to elude 
its superior strength of wing; latterly, therefore, it contented itself 
with eyeing them wistfully as they flew or perched securely over its 
head. It was never suspected of committing any havoc among the 
sheep or lambs in the adjoining fields, but now and then when from 
some accident it had not been regularly supplied with its accus- 
tomed food, it would seize upon and kill young pigs. Children, 
who constantly met it as it walked about the garden, were never 
molested ; but on one occasion it attacked its master with some vio- 
lence, in consequence, it was supposed, of his having neglected to 
bring it some bread or other food it was accustomed to receive from 
his hand. At length, after having lived nearly twelve years in this 
way, this interesting bird was killed by a ferocious mastiff ; no one 
saw the battle, but it must have been long and bravely contested, for 
the dog, though victorious, was so severely wounded that it died 
almost immediately afterwards. 

Until the young eagles are fully able to fly and maintain them- 
selves, the old birds keep them supplied with provisions most abun- 
dantly. Smith, in his “ History of Kerry,” relates that a poor man 
in that county got a comfortable subsistence for his family, during 
a famine, by robbing an eagle’s nest of the food brought for the eaglets, 
whose period of helplessness he protracted by clipping their wings ; 
but the most curious account of one of these eagle-nest larders is 
related by a gentleman who was visiting at a friend’s house in 
Scotland, near which was a nest, which for several summers two 
eagles had occupied. It was on arock, and within a few yards of it 
was a stone about six feet long, and nearly as broad, and upon this 
stone almost constantly, but always when they had young, there 
were to be found, grouse, partridges, hares, rabbits, ducks, snipes, 
rats, mice, and sometimes kids, fawns, and lambs. When the eaglets 
were able to hop the length of this stone, the eagles often brought 
hares and rabbits alive, and placing them before their young, 
taught them to kill and tear them to pieces, just as a cat teaches 
its kittens to kill mice. Sometimes it seems, the hares got off from 
the young ones whilst they were amusing themselves with them, 
and one day a rabbit escaped into a hole where the old eagle could 
not find it. Another day, a young fox cub was brought, which, 
after it had fought well, and desperately bitten the young ones, 
attempted to make its escape up the hill, and would probably have 
succeeded, had not a shepherd, who was watching the motions of 
the eagles with a view to shoot them, prevented it. As the eagles 
kept what might be called such an excellent store-house, the gentle- 
man said that, whenever visitors came unexpect-dly, he was in the 
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habit of sending his servants to see what his neighbours the eagles 
had to spare, and that they scarcely ever returned without some 
dainty dishes, all the better for being rather high. 

When the hen-eagle was hatching, the table was kept well fur- 
nished for her use, and her attentive mate generally tore a wing 
from a bird, or a leg from a hare with which he supplied her. 
These birds were very faithful to one another, and would never 
permit even their young to build anywhere near them. 

The marten and wild cat are favourite morsels with eagles. A 
tame one which Mr. St. John kept for some time, killed all the 
cats about the place. Sitting motionless on his perch, he waited 
quietly, and seemingly unheedingly, till the unfortunate animal 
came within reach of his chain; then down he flew, and en- 
veloping the cat with his wings, seized her in his powerful talons, 
with one foot planted firmly on her loins, and the other on her 
throat, and nothing more was seen of poor Grimalkin, except her 
skin, which the eagle left empty, and turned inside out, like a rab- 
bit skin hung up by the cook ; the whole of the carcase, bones and 
all, being stowed away in the bird’s capacious maw. 

Mr. Thomson, an eminent naturalist of Ireland, was once out hunt- 
ing among the Belfast mountains, when suddenly an eagle appeared 
above the hounds as they came to fault on the ascent to Devis ; pre- 
sently they came on the scent again, and were in full cry, the eagle 
hovering above them, when suddenly he dashed forward, and car- 
ried off the hare from under the — noses of the dogs. Mr. St. John 
has seen an eagle pounce on a pack of grouse, and with outspread 
wings so puzzle and confuse them, that he seized and made off with 
two or three, before the others, or, indeed, the sportsmen, recovered 
from their astonishment. The golden eagle has been seen in Sicily 
to hunt in couples; one of the birds would make a loud rustling 
by a violent beating of its wings against bushes and shrubs, whilst 
the other remained in ambush at a short distance, watching for any- 
thing that might appear ; if a rabbit or hare was driven out, it was 
immediately pounced upon, and the prey thus obtained was shared 
between the depredators. 

Eagles are said to be very long lived. One that died in Vienna 
was stated to have lived in confinement one hundred and four years. 
From the great value attached by the North American Indians to an 
eagle’s plume, which is considered equivalent in value to a fine 
horse, their hunters are continually on the look-out to catch or to 
kill these birds. Sometimes a hole is dug, and slightly covered, and 
there buried, as it were, an Indian will remain for days together, 
with a bird on his hand as a lure for the eagle; at other times, the 
carcase of a deer is displayed, and the indefatigable hunter will 
watch, rifle in hand, with equal patience in some neighbouring 
place of concealment, until his perseverance is rewarded with 
success. 

A story is current on the plains of Saskatchewan, of a half-bred 
Indian, who was vaunting his prowess before a band of his country- 
men, and wished to impress them with a belief of his supernatural 
and necromantic powers. In the midst of his florid harangue an 
eagle was observed suspended in the air directly over his head, 
upon which, pointing aloft with his dagger, which glistened 
brightly in the sun, he called upon the royal bird to come down. 
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To his utter amazement, and to the consternation of the surrounding 
Indians, the eagle seemed to obey the charm, for instantly shoot- 
ing down with the velocity of an arrow, he impaled himself on the 
point of the glittering weapon, which had, of course, been the object 
of attraction, 

The distinguishing mark of a chieftain in the Highland clans 
was an eagle’s feather in the bonnet ; and among the North Ameri- 
can Indians, the same ornament is esteemed in the highest degree. 
The young Indian “brave” glories in his eagle’s plume, as the 
emblem of might and courage, and regards it as the most honourable 
decoration with which he can adorn himself. In 1734, Tomo- 
chichi, King of the Yammacrows, and several other Indian chiefs, 
arrived in England, and were introduced to George II., at Ken- 
sington ; on that occasion, Tomochichi presented to his majesty a 
gift of eagles’ plumes, being the most respectful gift he could offer, 
and concluded an eloquent speech in these words,—“ These are the 
feathers of the eagle, which is the swiftest of birds, and who flieth all 
round our nations. These feathers are a sign of peace in our land, 
and we have brought them over to leave them with you, oh! great 
king, as a sign of everlasting peace.” 

The eagle feathers are also attached to the calumets, or smoking- 
pipes, used in the celebration of their most solemn festivals, hence 
the bird has obtained the name of the “ Calumet Eagle.” 

In some parts, eagles play sad havoc with the young lambs, and 
occasionally with the herds also. That there is foundation for the 
following statement made by Mr. Regnard, there can be no doubt, 
but, like the old tale of the gigantic Patagonians, it has not lost by 
repetition. The worthy traveller says, “There are also some birds 
which carry on a destructive warfare with the rein-deer, and among the 
rest, the eagle is extremely fond of the flesh of this animal. In this 
country, great numbers of eagles are to be found, of such an asto- 
nishing size, that they often seize upon, with their claws, the young 
rein-deer of three or four months old, and lift them up in this manner 
to their nests, at the tops of the highest trees. This particular im- 
mediately appeared to me very doubtful, but so true is it that the 
guard employed to watch the young rein-deer, is only used for this 
very purpose. All the Laplanders have given me the same in- 
formation ; and the Frenchman, who was our interpreter, assured 
me that he had seen many examples of it, and that having one 
day followed an eagle which carried a young rein-deer from its 
mother’s side to its own nest, he cut the tree at the foot, and 
that the half of the animal had already been eaten by the young 
ones. He seized the young eagles, and made the same use of 
them which they had made of his young deer, namely, he ate 
them: their flesh was pretty good, but black, and somewhat in- 
sipid.” 

Me would seem that in the Orkney islands there were persons who 
professed to have the power, by means of a sort of incantation, of 
causing the plunderers to abandon their spoils; of which the fol- 
lowing amusing account is given by Brand, who visited the Orkneys 
towards the end of the seventeenth century. 

“« There are,” says that writer, “ many eagles which destroy their 
lambs, fowls, &c., for the preventing of which, some, when they see 
the eagles catching, or fleeing away with their prey, use a charm by 
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taking a string whereon they cast some knots, and repeat a form of 
words, which being done, the eagle lets her prey fall, though at a 
great distance from the charmer; an instance of which I had 
from a minister, who told me that about a month before we came 
to Zetland, there was an eagle that flew up with a cock at Scal- 
loway, which one of these charmers seeing, presently took a string 
(her garter, it is supposed), and casting some knots thereupon with 
using the ordinary words, the eagle did let the cock fall into the 
sea, which was recovered by a boat that went out for that end.” 

In the Shetlands the skiia gull is held in particular regard by the 
natives, as from the inveterate hostility borne by them to the eagle 
and raven, the great enemies of the lambs, they serve as valuable 
protectors to these defenceless animals. No sooner does the eagle 
emerge from his eyrie amid the cliffs than the skiia descend upon him 
in bodies of three and four, and soon cause him to beat a precipitate 
retreat. An eye-witness describes such a scene: an eagle was 
returning to his eyrie in the western crags of Foula, and, contrary 
to his usual wary custom, was making a short cut by crossing an 
angle of land; not a bird was discernible, but suddenly the 
majestic flight of the eagle ceased, and he descended hurriedly, as if 
in the act of pouncing ; in a moment five or six of the skia cleft 
the air with astonishing velocity; their wings were partly closed 
and perfectly steady, and as they thus shot through the air they 
soon came up with the eagle, and a desperate engagement ensued. 
The skiia never ventured to attack the enemy in front, but taking a 
short circle around him, until his head and tail were in a direct line, 
the gull made a desperate stoop, and striking the eagle on the back, 
darted up again almost perpendicularly, and fell to the rear. Three 
or four of these birds passing in quick succession harassed the eagle 
most unmercifully ; the engagement continued to the decided dis- 
advantage of the eagle, till the whole were lost in the rocks. 

There are many instances on record of infants being carried away 
by the larger birds of prey, and in fact, there is scarcely a district 
infested by them which has not some tale of the sort. The following 
is contained in the first volume of the “ Monasticon Anglicanum,” 
and may possibly have been founded on fact, though probably em- 
bellished by the ancient chronicler :— 

« Alfred, King of the West Saxons, went out one day a hunting, 
and passing by a certain wood, heard, as he supposed, the cry of an 
infant from the top of a tree, and forthwith diligently enquired of 
the huntsmen what that doleful sound could be, and commanded 
one of them to climb the tree ; when in the top of it was found an 
eagle’s nest, and lo! therein a pretty sweet-faced infant, wrapped up 
in a purplé mantle, and upon each arm a bracelet of gold, a clear 
sign that he was born of noble parents. Whereupon the king took 
charge of him, and caused him to be baptised, and because he was 
found in a nest he gave him the name of Nestingum, and in after 
time having nobly educated him, he advanced him to the dignity of 
an earl.” 

The crest of the Stanley family is an eagle preying upon a child, 
the origin of which is said by Dugdale, in his “ Baronage of Eng- 
land,” to be as follows :— 

* A certain Thomas de Lathom had an illegitimate son, called 
Oskytel, and having no child by his own lady he designed to adopt 
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this Oskytel for his heir, but so that he himself might not be sus- 
cted for his father. Observing, therefore, that an eagle had built 
er nest in a large spread oak within his park at Lathom, he caused 
the child in swaddling clothes to be privily conveyed thither ; and 
(as a wonder) presently called forth his wife to see it, representing to 
her that having no male issue, God Almighty had thus sent him a 
male child ; and so preserved that he looked upon it as a miracle, 
disguising the truth so artificially from her that she forthwith took 
him with great fondness into the house, educating him with no less 
affection than if she had been his natural mother, whereupon he 
became heir to that fair inheritance. And that in token thereof not 
only his descendants, while the male line endured, but the Stanleys 
proceeding from the said Isabel, have ever since borne the child in 
the eagle's nest with the eagle thereon for their crest.” 

This, by the way, ounille to our mind a curious pagsage in that 
venerable book, Guillim’s “ Display of Heraldry,” which alludes 
to a circumstance probably known to few of our readers :— 

“ It is related that the old eagles make a proof of their young by 
exposing them against the sunbeams, and such as cannot steadily 
behold the brightness are cast forth as unworthy to be acknow- 
ledged their offsprings. In which respect William Rufus, king of 
this land, gave for his device an eagle looking against the sun, with 
this word perfero (I endure it), to signify that he was not in the 
least degenerated from his puissant father the Conqueror.” 

A deplorable circumstance occurred in Sweden, which has become 
matter of tradition from its melancholy interest. A young and 
blooming mother, whilst occupied in the fields, had laid her first- 
born, the pride of her heart, on the ground at a short distance from 
her ; the babe was tranquilly sleeping, when suddenly a huge eagle 
swooped down and carried him off in his talons. In vain the mother 
pursued with frantic cries ; in vain she implored aid from others ; 
for a considerable time the screams of the poor infant were heard, 
but they gradually became fainter and fainter in the distance, and 
the wretched mother saw her child no more. The shock was too 
much—her reason left its seat, and she, the pride and ornament of 
the village, became the inmate of a lunatic asylum! On a high- 

ointed pinnacle of inaccessible rock near the summit of the Jung 
Dien, one of the loftiest Alps, there were long to be seen fluttering 
in the breeze the tattered remains of the clothing of an infant which 
had been carried thither and leisurely devoured by a lemmergeyer. 

It is pleasant, however, to find that in some instances these fierce 
marauders are punished for their temerity, of which a striking 
example occurred in the parish of St. Ambrose, near New York. 
Two boys, aged respectively seven and five, were amusing them- 
selves by trying to reap while their parents were at dinner. A 
large eagle soon came sailing over them, and with a sudden swoop, 
attempted to seize the eldest, but missed his aim ; the bird, not at 
all dismayed, alighted at a short distance, and in a few moments 
repeated the attack ; the bold little fellow, however, gallantly 
defended himself with the sickle, and when the bird rushed at him, 
resolutely struck at it; the sickle entered under the wing, went 
through the ribs and laid the bird dead. On opening its stomach 
it was found entirely empty, which may explain such an unusually 
bold attack. 
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A gamekeeper was on the moors in Scotland, when he ob- 
served an eagle rise from the ground with something he had 
seized as his prey; for a time he flew steadily, but suddenly became 
agitated, fluttered for a time, spired upwards in a straight line to a 
vast height, then ceasing to flap his wings, he fell headlong to the 
ground. Struck with so unaccountable an occurrence the man has- 
tened to the spot, and found the eagle quite dead, with a wounded 
stoat struggling by his side ; the stoat, when in the air, had fixed him- 
self on his assailant’s throat, and completely turned the tables on him. 

Eagles, if they can take a fine fish at a disadvantage, will not 
hesitate to vary their diet; but unexpected difficulties sometimes 
arise and prevent their enjoyment of the little treat, of which a 
se story is told by Brand, as having happened off the Orkney 

slands. 

“ About six-years since an eagle fell down on a turbot sleeping on 
the surface of the water, on the east side of Brassa; and having 
fastened his claws in her, he attempted to fly up; but the turbot 
awakening, and being too heavy for him to fly up with, endeavoured 
to draw him down beneath the water. Thus they struggled for 
some time, the eagle labouring to go up, and the turbot to go 
down, till a boat that was near to them and beheld the sport, took 
them both, selling the eagle to the Hollanders then in the country.” 

An instance of the boldness of eagles is mentioned by Mr. Lear, 
in his very interesting “ Journal of a Landscape Painter.” When 
sketching the formidable fortress of Khimara in Albania, there came 
two old women with the hope of selling some fowls, which the 
incautiously left on a ledge of rock just above their heads, whilst 
they discussed the terms of the purchase with Anastasio, Mr. Lear’s 
dragoman. When behold! two superb eagles suddenly floated over 
the abyss—and—pounce—carried off each his hen; the unlucky 
gallinacee screaming vainly as they were transported by unwelcome 
wings to the inaccessible crags on the far side of the ravine where 
young eagles and destiny awaited them. 

Near Jodnnina, Mr. Lear saw jays and storks and vultures in vast 
numbers. Owing to a disease among the lambs, the birds of prey 
had gathered together, and a constant stream of these harpies passed 
from the low grounds to the rocks above. One hundred and sixty 
were counted on one spot, and as with outstretched necks and wings 
they soared and wheeled, their appearance was very grand. 

ne of the most surprising facts connected with birds of prey is 
that wonderful acuteness of vision which enables the eagle, for 
example, when soaring in the clouds to discern, and to pounce with 
unerring precision, on so small an object as a grouse upon the ground. 
When looking for its prey, the eagle sails in large circles, with his 
tail spread out, and its wings scarcely moving. Thus it soars aloft 
in a spiral course, its gyrations becoming less and less perceptible 
until it dwindles to a mere speck, and is at length lost to view ; 
when suddenly it reappears, rushing down like lightning, and car- 
ries off in its talons some unhappy prey ; the raptorial birds are, 
however, endowed with a very beautiful modification of the eye in 
relation to this power of vision. The globe is surrounded with a 
circle of bony plates, slightly moving on each other, whereby its 
form is maintained, and the muscles at the back of the eye are so 
arranged that by their pressure the front of that organ can be ren- 
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dered more prominent than is ever seen in Mammalia, or they can 
be quite relaxed, and the front of the eye rendered nearly flat. The 
first condition fits it for discerning near objects, the second endows 
it with telescopic sight, by the peculiar adaptation of the refractive 
media, and is that which exists when the bird is hovering on high. 

The Bald eagle, the emblem of America, is remarkable for his 
great partiality to fish, and his superior strength enables him to 
turn the industry of the osprey to his own account, by robbing it of 
its prey. The following spirited description of such a scene is from 
the pen of the poet-naturalist, Wilson. “Elevated on the high dead 
limb of some gigantic tree, that commands a wide view of the neigh- 
bouring shore and ocean, he seems calmly to contemplate the motions 
of the various feathered tribes that pursue their busy avocations 
below: the snow-white gulls slowly winnowing the air: the busy 
tringe coursing along the sands ; trains of ducks streaming over the 
surface; silent and watchful cranes, intent and wading ; clamorous 
crows and all the winged multitudes that subsist by the bounty of 
this vast liquid magazine of Nature. High over all these hovers one 
whose action instantly arrests all his attention. By his wide curva- 
ture of wing, and sudden suspension in the air, he knows him to be 
the fish-hawk, settling over some devoted victim of the deep. His 
eye kindles at the sight, and balancing himself with half-opened 
wings on the branch, he watches the result. Down, rapid as an 
arrow from heaven, descends the object of his attention ; the roar of 
its wings reaching the ear as it disappears in the deep, making the 
surges foam around! at this moment the eager look of the eagle is 
all ardour, and, levelling his neck for flight, he sees the fish-hawk 
once more emerge, struggling with his prey, and mounting in the 
air with screams of exultation. These are the signal for our hero, 
who, launching into the air instantly gives chase, and soon gains on 
the fish-hawk: each exerts his utmost to mount above the other, 
displaying in these rencontres the most sublime aérial evolutions. 
The unencumbered eagle rapidly advances, and is just on the point 
of reaching his opponent, when, with a sudden scream, probably of 
despair and honest execration, the latter drops his fish: the eagle 
poising himself for a moment, as if to take a more certain aim, 
descends like a whirlwind, snatches it in its grasp ere it reaches the 
water, and bears his ill-gotten booty silently away to the woods.” 

The awful gulf into which the waters tumble at the Horse-shoe 
Fall of Niagara, is a favourite resort of the eagles. They may be 
seen sailing about in the mist which rises from the turbulent waters, 
with an ease and elegance of motion almost sublime. 


*¢ High o’er the watery uproar silent seen, 
Sailing sedate in majesty serene, 
Now midst the pillared spray sublimely lost, 
And now emerging, down the rapids tost, 
Glides the bald eagle, gazing calm and slow 
O’er all the horrors of the scene below, 
Intent alone to sate himself with blood 
From the torn victims of the raging flood.” 


The attraction that leads these birds to the Falls, is the swollen 
carcases swept down the river, and precipitated over the cataract. 
Wilson saw an eagle seated on a dead horse, keeping a whole flock 
of vultures at a distance till he had satisfied himself; and on another 
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occasion, when thousands of tree-squirrels had been drowned in their 
migration across the Ohio, and hosts of vultures had collected, the 
sudden appearance of a bald eagle sent them all off, and the eagle 
kept sole possession for many days. 

Notwithstanding the poetical description we have quoted from the 
pen of Wilson, it is to be feared that the bald eagle is but a repro- 
bate, and too well deserves the following character, given to it by 
the celebrated Benjamin Franklin :— 

“ For my part (says he) I wish the bald eagle had not been chosen 
as the representative of our country. He is a bird of bad moral 
character ; he does not get his living honestly. You may have seen 
him perched on some dead tree, where, too lazy to fish for himself, 
he watches the labours of the fishing-hawk ; and when that diligent 
bird has at length taken a fish, and is bearing it to its nest for the 
support of his mate and young ones, the bald eagle pursues him and 
takes it from him. With all this injustice he is never in good case, 
but, like those among men who live by sharping and robbing, he is 
generally poor, and often very lousy. Besides, he is a rank coward ; 
the little king bird, not bigger than a sparrow, attacks him boldly 
and drives him out of the district. He is, therefore, by no means a 
proper emblem for the brave and honest Cincinnati of America, who 
have driven all the king birds from our country ; though exactly fit 
for that order of knights which the French call chevaliers d’in- 
dustrie.” 

These bald eagles are indeed sad thieves, not confining themselves 
to fish or such smail deer. Mr. Gardiner, of Long Island, saw one 
flying with a lamb ten days old, and by hallooing and gesticulating, 
caused the bird to drop it, but the back was broken. The same 
gentleman shot one seven feet from tip to tip of the wings, which 
was so fierce, that when attacked by a dog it fastened his claws into 
his head, and was with difficulty disengaged. Another case is on 
record, when one of these eagles pounced upon a strong tom- 
cat and flew away, but puss offered such a vigorous resistance with 
his teeth and claws, that a regular battle took place in the air; at 
length, tired of struggling, and extremely incommoded by the claws 
of the cat, the eagle descended to the earth where the battle con- 
tinued, but was terminated by some men who captured both com- 
batants, much the worse for wear. 

In New Jersey, a woman weeding in her garden had set her child 
down near, when a sudden rush and a scream from the infant alarmed 
her, and starting up, she beheld the child being dragged along the 
ground by a huge eagle. Happily the frock, in which the bird’s 
talons were fixed, gave way, and, alarmed by the outcry of the 
mother, he did not offer to renew the attack, but flew away. 

The chief redeeming feature in the character of the bald eagle is 
its love for its young. During the process of clearing a piece of 
land, fire was set to a large dead pine tree, in which was an eagle’s 
nest and young; the tree being on fire more than half way up, and 
the flames rapidly ascending, the parent eagle darted around and 
among them until her plumage was so much scorched that it was 
with difficulty she could escape, and even then attempted several 
times to return to her offspring’s assistance. 

Dr. Richardson relates an adventure which befel him, showing the 
determination with which the gyr-falcon will also defend its off- 
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spring. “In the middle of June, 1821,” says he, “a pair of these 
birds attacked me as I was climbing in the vicinity of their nest, 
which was built on a lofty precipice on the borders of Point Lake. 
They flew in circles, uttering loud and harsh screams, and alternately 
stooping with such velocity that their motion through the air pro- 
duced a loud rushing noise. They struck their claws within an inch 
or two of my head, and I endeavoured, by keeping the barrel of my 
gun close to my cheek, and suddenly elevating the muzzle when 
they were in the act of striking, to ascertain whether they had the 
power of instantaneously changing the direction of their rapid course, 
and found that they invariably rose above the obstacle, with the 
quickness of thought, showing equal acuteness of vision and power 
of motion.” 

To those who know how low in the scale of intelligence the Mar- 
supial animals rank, it is not very flattering to the dignity of the 
lords of the creation to find that we have been at times confounded 
with them, even by so keen-sighted and quick-witted a bird as an 
eagle. An anecdote related by Captain Flinders, is an amusing illus- 
tration of such a blunder, which must, by the way, have sorely 
perplexed the birds ; the scene is laid on “ Thistles Island.” 

“In our way up the hills to take a commanding station for the 
survey, a speckled yellow snake lay asleep before us. By pressing 
the butt-end of a musket on his neck I kept him down, whilst Mr. 
Thistle, with a sail needle and twine sewed up his mouth, and he 
was taken on board alive for the naturalist to examine. We were 
proceeding onward with our prize when a white eagle, with fierce 
aspect and outspread wing, was seen bounding towards us, but stop- 
ping short at twenty yards off, he flew up into a tree. Another bird 
of the same kind discovered himself by making a motion to pounce 
down upon us as we passed underneath ; and it seemed evident they 
took us for kangaroos, having probably never before seen an upright 
animal in the island of any other species. These birds sit watching 
in the trees, and should a kangaroo come out to feed in the day 
time, it is seized and torn to pieces by these voracious creatures.” * 

The following lines by Southey, elegantly advert to a myth of 
the ancients, which obscurely shadows forth that transition which 
human nature is destined to undergo in our progress from one con- 
dition of existence to another. Like the bird, we shall leave behind 
us in this world, all that is gross, impure, and perishable; and as 
she is fabled to rise from the waters, so we hope to rise from the 
earth, purified, glorified, and immortal. 


« Even as the eagle (ancient storyers say), 
When faint with years she feels her flagging wing, 
Soars up toward the mid-sun’s piercing ray. 
Then filled with fire, into some living spring 
Plunges, and casting there her ancient plumes, 
The vigorous strength of primal youth resumes.” 


* “A Voyage to Terra Australis, vol. i. p. 138.” 
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VAUXHALL IN THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 


BY ALFRED CROWQUILL. 


Vauxhall.— Want of Police.—The two Heroes.—Covered Walks.—Prince of Saxe 
Gotha, — Highwaymen, — Pressgang. —The Duke and his own Music. — The 
Prince of Wales. —Watchmen and Highwaymen,—The allegorical 
to the Prince.—Price of Admission raised.—The bold Militiaman.—George ITI. 
and Hatfield.—The Anthem of Thanksgiving.—The noble patronesses.—The 
Volunteers at Vauxhall.—The Sham fight.—Ganerin’s Ballooning.— Distinguish- 
ed patrons.— Low Company.—The closing nights.--A Footman’s apology._-The 
Prince’s Birth-night galas,__The Costume described, —The propriety of our 
Grandmothers. 


THERE appears to have been a sad lack of management in the pro- 
rietor of Vauxhall for his own and the public’s protection, even as 
ate as 1764; for whenever the young bloods of the day took it into 

their heads to be frolicsome, there was no efficient restraining power 
to curb their mischievous sallies. In a notice of the gardens of that 
date, we find that “ About one o’clock on Friday morning, about 
fifty young bloods, &c., tore up the railing, and did other damage at 
Vauxhall, occasioned by Mr. Ty er’s having railed in the dark walks, 
to prevent indecencies, so nid complained of last year.” 

either were these bloods content with committing flagrant 
breaches of the peace, under the excuse of the Vauxhall punch; for 
we find a mention made of two gentlemen (?) quarreling with a 
waterman about a fare from Vauxhall, who drew their swords; and 
the poor fellow, after breaking one, in endeavouring to secure the 
other, had his hand cut in a terrible way, and the victorious heroes 
got off in triumph. This occurred July, 1766. 

It was not until 1768 that the present covered walks were at- 
tempted, being only hitherto an avenue of trees. A newspaper 
notice of the 16th June, 1768, observes thus :—“ An improvement is 
preparing at Spring Garden, Vauxhall, to consist of an elegant 
canopy, of a curious device, over the walks of that part of the gar- 
dens called the Grove; which, besides being a pleasing object, will 
render that delightful spot agreeable in wet weather, and secure the 
company from the danger arising from wet and dews, at the same 
time that the rural beauties of the place will rather be improved 
than destroyed.” In the following August these gardens were 
honoured by a visit from the King of Denmark, “ who went attend- 
ed by the Prince of Saxe Gotha, Lady Harrington, and several 
other ladies and gentlemen of distinction. The cascade was played 
off again for his amusement, after which he came up to the orchestra 
and heard a fine piece of music by the celebrated performer on the 
hautboy, and a trio by Mrs. Pinto, Mrs. Weechsel and Mr. Vernon ; 
and afterwards supped in the great room behind the pavilion, where 
the band of music played during his stay. 

It appears that no small degree of danger was incurred by the 
frequenters of Vauxhall on their return from this favourite place of 
amusement to the distant city of London. It is reported in the 
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Daily News of June 27th, 1777, “ That on Thursday night, as Capt. 
Sainthill, with two gentlemen and three ladies, were returning from 
Vauxhall in a coach, they were attacked by five armed ruffians, 
between the grounds and the turnpike, who with horrid impreca- 
tions, demanded their money and watches. One of the villains put 
his pistol to the breast of a lady, while another struck at the gen- 
tleman with his cutlass. The captain is much wounded on the 
hand. Another coach coming up the thieves ran off, after robbing 
only two of the company. In the August of the same year we find 
noticed, “that on Saturday night a press-gang, having information 
against one of the lamp-lighters at Vauxhall, went up the river in 
a boat to secure him; they left two boys to take care of the boat 
till they returned with their prize, but such was their mistake, 
though they made their man, that the whole body of waiters fell 
upon the tars with bludgeons, and obliged them to take shelter in 
a public-house, where they soon made them give up the lamp-lighter, 
and in the mean time others went to the boat, bored a large hole 
in her bottom and sunk her.” 

A curious advertisement occurs in the morning paper of June, 
1781, it runs thus :—* By authority we inform the public that their 
Royal Highnesses, the Duke and Duchess of Northumberland, at- 
tended by their own band of music, intend honouring Vauxhall 
Gardens with their company this evening, and their Royal High- 
nesses have commanded the grand pavilion, and the adjoining room, 
to be kept entirely for themselves and their suite.” 

This promise it appears was kept, as shown by a very elaborate 
description of the visit in the News of the day. “They supped in 
the pavilion opposite the orchestra. Their Royal Highnesses sat in 
the centre of the middle arch, where they were gazed at by a crowd 
of people scarcely credible. 

“The concourse of people drawn to the gardens by the hopes of 
seeing the Prince of Wales was immense.” 

The gay prince, however, did not appear, but we have a notice 
of his doing so in the next season, which gives a most flattering 
picture of his popularity with the gay throng. 

« August Ist, 1782. The Prince of Wales was at Vauxhall, and 
spent a considerable part of the evening, in company with a set of 
gay friends ; but when the music was over, being discovered by the 
company, he was so surrounded, crushed, pursued, and overcome, 
that he was under the necessity of making a hasty retreat. The 
sound of the bell for the opening of the cascade, never raised such 
a commotion on a Saturday night as did his appearance. The ladies 
followed the prince—the gentlemen pursued the ladies. The curious 
ran to see what was the matter; the mischievous ran to increase 
the tumult, and in two minutes the boxes were deserted, the lame 
were overthrown, the well-dressed were demolished, and for half an 
hour the whole company were contracted into one narrow channel, 
and borne along with the rapidity of a torrent, to the infinite danger 
of powdered locks, painted cheeks, and crazy constitutions.” 

A pretty picture this of our polite ancestors, who were at the 
same time incommoded by the elaborate dress of the time, intended 
only to grace the most stately behaviour, or, at best, enter into the 
activity of a minuet; the clouds of powder raised by the collision 
of such heads must have been anything but pleasant or agreeable 
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to the recipients. Notwithstanding the fashionable throngs that re- 
sorted to this place of entertainment, now under the patronage of 
a prince, in the heyday of his youth and personal appearance, so 
calulated to play the Lord of Misrule to perfection, and beguile 
into all sorts of extravagance the shuttlecock heads of his followers, 
there appears to have been no means taken to secure the safe 
journeying to and fro of its patron. What an outcry against all in 
power would arise if such a letter as the following were to be read 
in the papers of the present day! It is dated July Sth, 1782. 


“For the Morning Herald. To the proprietor or managers of 
Vauxhall Gardens. 

“Tam not aware whether you have the direction and appoint- 
ment of those watchmen who are posted in the road between Vaux- 
hall Gardens and London, or not; but as by this method, the fact I 
am about to state will be made known to the public, as well as those 
whose business it is to appoint them, I shall make no apology for 
addressing you. 

“On Monday night, a gentleman, with his family, returning to 
town from Vauxhall, was stopped by a highwayman and robbed, 
although it was discovered, afterwards, that one of those watchmen 
was standing unconcerned on the causeway nearly opposite the 
carriage, and remained an idle spectator of the whole transaction. 

“T infer, from this conduct, that he either was in league with the 
highwayman himself, or that he was a coward and deficient of that 
proper spirit necessary in his employment ; and that it is highly be- 
coming those whom it may concern that such feeble characters be 
discharged and properly replaced, in order that the road to Vaux- 
hall may no longer be insecure, and at the mercy of every despe- 
rate individual. (Signed ) 


The proprietor of Vauxhall Gardens in 1785, paid court with as- 
siduity to the rising sun by having a superb transparency painted 
of the Prince of Wales by Hamilton. This addition to the attrac- 
tion is noticed in the Morning Herald in the following quaint 
manner :— 

2nd May. 

« The proprietors surprised us with an instance of their taste and 
liberality unprecedented in such places of public amusement. The 
great room is rendered superb by a transparent picture painted by 
Hamilton, which fills the whole niche or recess opposite the entrance, 
and is from thence seen quite across the garden. This picture re- 
presents the Prince of Wales, furnished with the armour and horse of 
St. George. Three female figures surround him. Valour is putting 
on his spurs ; Prudence holding the reins of his steed ; Wisdom sup- 
porting his helm; and Fame hovering over him. There is much 
dignity in the figure of the prince ; and it is a strong likeness of 
the original. 

“Tt is to be hoped that the elegant and classical compliment which 
the appendages convey, may have a good effect on his little foibles, 
and counteract the atrocious and infamous calumnies which the de- 
pravity of the times permits to be circulated.” 


1785. The celebrated Charles Incledon advertised to sing as a 
Mr. Incledon, from the Theatre Royal, Bath. 
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The price of admission tothe gardens ceased to be one shilling in 
1791, varying for some years from two to three shillings. 

An amusing letter appears in the columns of the Morning Chro- 
nicle of the 17th August, 1792, when these gardens were made bril- 
liant by the uniforms of the various volunteer corps, who did not 
fail to show their belligerent tempers after they had imbibed a suffi- 
cient quantity of the celebrated punch. It ran thus:— 


«To the Editor of the Morning Herald. 


“Having observed several paragraphs in which you, with your 
usual wit, remarked on a fracas which took place at Vauxhall Gardens 
on Saturday, the 12th inst., I could not at first but feel myself (as no 
doubt the public did) much amused with the colouring you gave it, 
but having since found that several respectable persons are impressed 
with an idea that the conduct of some officers of the Tower Ham- 
lets Militia was improper, I think it necessary to state that another 
officer and myself were the only persons of that regiment present. 
On account of his youth the other officer could take no part in the 
fray, and from delicacy to the feelings of his friends I decline men- 
tioning his name: I certainly did assist some gentlemen of volunteer 
corps, who were not only unhandsomely reflected on, but grossl 
insulted by certain Republicans there, being called the tools of arbi- 
trary power, and hired to plunder the public. I will not answer 
any scurrilous paragraphs, but if any gentleman can charge me with 
improper conduct, or feels himself injured by me, I beg to inform 
him that Iam always to be found with my regiment. I did not 
enter wantonly into the affray, but hearing the government abased, 
and some brother officers ill-treated, I think it would have disgraced 
the commission I have the honour of holding to have stood by as an 
unconcerned spectator. “ ALex. Tuacn, 

ist Keg. T. H. Militia.” 

In the year 1799, the amusements here were varied by a grand 
display of fireworks by Signor Hengler. The novelty of this at- 
tempt drew crowds, although the price of admission was three shil- 
lings. This extra inducement, however, was not, as at the present 
time, given on all occasions. 

In the year 1800, when King George III. escaped assassina- 
tion by Hatfield, Dr. Houlton wrote an ode for the proprietor of 
Vauxhall Gardens. It was composed by Hook, and caused a great 
sensation at the time. I give only the recitative, on account of the 
last lines :— 

« Recitative accompanied 
Baffled destruction’s aim, by Heaven’s shield— 
Horror away—-now boundless transport reigns ! 
Yet reigns our King belov’d, long, long to wield 
His sceptre mild o’er Albion's happy plains ' 
Sweet harmony the strains prepare 
That ever glads a briton’s ear! 
Old Thames, who cheerful rolls along, 
Will welcome hear the patriot song, 
Ocean to tell that George the Great, the brave, 
Reigns still in safety—monarch of the wave.” 


This delectable poetry was preceded by an air, and full chorus of 
the same character, which, notwithstanding, was received with en- 
thusiastic ardour and rapturous applause. 
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Although the critics on this place of amusement continually teemed 
with the laments and satires on the low and coarse character of 
many ot its visitors, making a sad moan that such an Elysium 
should spread its charms for any but the fairest of the fair, or have 
any allurements but for the pure blood and refined tastes of the aris- 
tocracy, we occasionally find glimpses of glory beaming through 
the darkness upon the favoured spot. We have read a long account 
in the Herald of 7th July, 1800, of a visit paid to the garden by 
a whole bevy of pure blood and refined taste, headed by the beauti- 
ful Duchesses of Devonshire and Gordon, although in the descrip- 
tion we feel that the writer has been a little too flippant for the grave 
character of his subject, which ought to have been approached with 
more becoming etiquette and reverence. 

«« The two Duchesses, resolved, as Davy says, in Bon Ton, ‘to make 
a day of it,’ went up the river in Lord Craven’s funny, a spacious and 
elegant barge, and dined at the ‘ Castle,’ at Richmond. Vauxhall 
is the usual finale to an aquatic excursion, and their graces would 
not have the finale without the previous part of the day’s amuse- 
ment. The Duke of Manchester, Sir Watkin Williams Wynn, and 
Mr. Byng displayed their skill in rowing. His grace of Manchester, 
for a land-lubber, acquitted himself admirably, and 


* Feathered his oar with such skill and dexterity.’ 


The ladies were dressed in plain white, with bouquets of roses at 
the bosom. The gentlemen, with wreaths of roses and woodbine in 
their hats, white trousers, and silk handkerchiefs, having all the ap- 
pearance of returning from a rural fete. The influence of two such 
splendid patronesses of taste as the Duchesses of Devonshire and 
Gordon was powerfully felt; it attracted all the minor stars of 
fashion, of which every box in Vauxhall might be said to contain a 
constellation. An assemblage of not less than six thousand was the 
result. Conspicuous above every other party was that over which 
the two exalted patronesses of the night presided. Her grace of 
Gordon, accompanied by Lady Georgina, arrived half-an-hour be- 
fore the rest, and seated themselves in the front of the gallery. Here 
they bore the eager advance, the curious eyes of a thousand civic 
youths and misses, pressing in close column for a nearer view. The 
gallery and boxes to the right of the grand entrance were princi- 
pally occupied by people of fashion. In one of these, the Duchesses 
of Devonshire and Gordon’s party sat down to supper. At two, 
after a strol] through the garden, they returned to their carriages.” 

Both these duchesses were excellent friends to these gardens, 
for we find continual advertisements in many seasons announcing 
galas under their patronage. 

We cannot refrain from giving here an account of a sham fight 
bloodlessly enacted by the Volunteers in 1801, as strictly coming 
under the head of the amusements of the people, particularly as 
the victorious troops were mustered at Vauxhall Gardens, from 
whence they departed to gather their laurels on the almost impreg- 
nable hill called East Hill, Wandsworth. At Vauxhall was kept a 
copy of this account of their triumphs. 

« The brigade assembled at Vauxhall Gardens. The first brigade 
consisted of the Hon. Artillery Company, with field-pieces, and 
sharp-shooters. The first Surrey regiment, and sharp-shooters, and 
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the Lambeth regiment. After being inspected by Colonel Adden- 


brooke, they proceeded with colours flying, and the bands playing - 


towards the town where the enemy were posted. They found the 
second brigade most advantageously situated on the top of East 
Hill, fronting Colonel Fleming’s house. The sharp-shooters were 
admitted into the gardens of the neighbouring farmers, and by that 
means were enabled to conceal themselves under the hedges, and 
gall the enemy by a fire which could not well be returned upon 
them. The light infantry of the first brigade advanced, and kept 
up a continual fire upon the light infantry of the second brigade. 
This skirmishing enabled the first brigade to deploy into line, and 
present their entire front. The artillery then opened a tremen- 
dous fire with the field-pieces, and cannonaded the line of the second 
brigade for some time. The latter, after receiving and returning 
the attack with great spirit, retreated. The cannonading ceased 
and the detachments proceeded cautiously to the place which the 
second brigade had before occupied, and afterwards fell into the rear 
of the main body, which followed the second brigade in column of 
companies left in front out of the field. The second brigade, thus 
harassed, retired behind the churchyard, and took up a fresh 
position on Wandsworth Common, with the sand-pits and ponds 
in front. The first brigade detached the left wing of the First 
Surrey, with one field-piece, round by an avenue leading to the 
‘Plough.’ This wing advanced to the common, threatening the 
right flank of the second brigade in their new position. The 
light company and sharp-shooters were now very active in firing 
upon and harassing the enemy from various points where thev 
ambushed themselves. This part of the attack, the most useful 
in modern tactics, was extremely well managed. The riflemen, 
particularly, by the direction of Colonel Addenbrooke, divested 
themselves of their caps and feathers, and crept along to the spot 
from which they were to fire. The main body of the first brigade 
advanced to the attack in column of battalion, formed lineand fired by 
companies, half-battalion and battalion, to dislodge the second brigade 
—the second brigade retired up Nightingale Lane, took up a position 
in front of the bridge, and opposed the march of the first brigade, 
which formed a line parallel to the second brigade. Here the 
cannonade on the cavalry was so impetuous that they were entirely 
driven away, and forced to retreat full speed towards Clapham. 
The second brigade being overpowered by the fire of the guns from 
the right of the line of the first brigade, again retired through the 
lane towards Clapham Common, on which it took up its position 
in rear of the mount. The first brigade advanced in line, and 
both brigades commenced independent firing. Their fire for 
about ten minutes was incessant, and was at length terminated 
by the second brigade beating a parley. The second brigade then 
advanced in line to within twenty paces, halted and saluted, and the 
salute was immediately returned by the first brigade. The ma- 
neeuvres closed, and the different regiments, after partaking of a 
military repast, returned to their respective places of muster.” 

“ Every part of the sham fight was well ordered and accurately 
performed,” writes the editor, who assuredly recites the whole of this 
valiant fight in solemn and sober verity. What must have been 
the glory of Vauxhall on such a night, when her bowers were full of 
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the victorious first brigade, who retired there in the blaze of their 
glory, to smile and dally with lovely women, punch, ham, and 
chicken—as if they had not been on the powder-begrimed field of 
battle in the morning, beating their next-door neighbours before 
their colonel’s parlour-windows ! 

In the season of 1802, Mons. Ganerin exhibited a night ascent in 
his balloon at Vauxhall Gardens, with the extra charm of dropping 
a cat in a small parachute unto the top of some houses in Lambeth. 
“It ascended with wonderful velocity, and, after having remained 
for some time in the air, the fireworks attached to it went off, pre- 
senting at once a sight novel and entertaining.” 

It appears that great hopes were entertained by most peuple that 
balloons would be made useful in acquiring knowledge as to the 
state of the atmosphere; but M. Ganerin did not seem the person 
destined to make these discoveries, or satisfy the anxiety of the phi- 
losophers who preferred ferra firma. We find the next day's paper 
filled with a rhapsody, which should be called a “ flight” indeed,— 
made up of such stuff as the following: “The curiosity of my 
companions led them more particularly to the observation of sounds. 
They observed the sensible evaporation of noise coming from the 
earth, although we were not at a great distance. This effect, which 
is produced by the rarification of the air-process, the use demon- 
strated by the trifling experiments of philosophy in the constitution 
of the atmosphere, where so many changes are felt in such rapid 
succession.” This high-flown mystification must have been anything 
but gratifying to the thousands agape for information as to the 
cloudy highway in the skies above them. He fell at Hampstead, 
four miles from London, having ascended two thousand four hun- 
dred feet. 

These gardens enjoyed great popularity the succeeding year 
(1803), when they were continually patronized by some one or 
other of our nobility, whose names headed the entertainments of the 
evening. The closing night of the gardens was distinguished by a 
superb féte, honoured by all grades of society, anxious to take their 
last look for the season of the realm of pleasure. 

The Morning Chronicle of the lst of September, 1803, gives a 
long and graphic account of the doings, part of which we extract. 

“It was near midnight before the whole of the company had 
entered the gardens, and every avenue was crowded with the car- 
riages of the nobility and gentry. One great advantage of the war, 
as it affects this elegant place of amusement, is, there are none of 
those low visitors who, if they do not absolutely disgrace an English 
place of entertainment, certainly by their general behaviour, often 
prevent it from becoming the resort of elegance and beauty. 

“ The effect of such a number of coaches pouring in from all parts, 
and collecting upon one spot, may easily be conceived. The amuse- 
ments of the evening were so extremely rapid in succession, that the 
company scarcely had one moment’s leisure. Now they press in close 
columns to the cascade, again they retreat in good order to the war- 
bling strains of the orchestra. Then the tocsin sounds for the fire- 
works being off. The charge is made, but want of discipline threw 
the whole body into confusion, and general pressure prevailed against 
general decorum—many ladies might be seen tainting at the same 
moment. In this state some were placed upon tables, among other 
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forbidden fruit ; others, possessing stronger nerves, were busily em- 
ployed taking care of their pockets. Wigs of the most exquisite 
taste and fashion, were torn from their foundations, and many a bare- 
headed beauty was to be seen deserted by her inconstant gallant. 
All was mirth, joy, and hilarity, not one gloomy countenance was 
to be seen, save the martial brows of some of our volunteer heroes, 
who at times appeared as if meditating the best mode of attacking 
our enemies.” 

In a newspaper of June 23, 1804, we find a Johnny Trot, as 
they were then called, in trouble, out of which he appears to have 
rescued himself by the following apology. 


“ Police Office, Union Hall. 

“ Whereas I, John Peckham, livery servant to a respectable gen- 
tleman in the city, did last night behave in a very riotous and 
disorderly manner at Vauxhall Gardens, and did violently assault 
Mr. Parkins, manager of the gardens, &c., &c. 

‘«« Agreeing to publicly acknowledge the impropriety of my violent 
conduct, they have kindly condescended to forego further prosecu- 
tion. And I hereby request that this may be published in the news- 
papers, as a warning to all gentlemen’s servants, not to be guilty of 
a like offence in future.” 


The Prince of Wales, at this period, was a constant visitor, with 
his gay companions, at the nightly orgies of Vauxhall, a place of 
amusement which permitted much licence from gentlemen who, of 
course, had dined; any exuberance resulting therefrom, in those 
days, was looked upon rather as a gentlemanly virtue than a vice to 
be censured. 

His birth-night galas were generally the most brilliant of the 
season. The dresses of the company, on its anniversary of 1806, 
were curiously described in the fashionable paper of the day. 

«Some of the ladies were muffled up in warm silk spencers and 
bonnets, while others dressed quite transparently ; some had ostrich 
feathers stuck out from their foreheads like the bowsprit of a ship ; 
some had shawls which covered their arms instead of their necks; 
some concealed their faces with veils, whilst their heads were un- 
covered ; and others had both the head and face in embrazures of 
pasteboard and silk, whilst the neck and bosom remained unpro- 
tected. Among the females of fashion, however, large gypsy-hats, 
white muslin gowns, and white Spanish cloaks, were the most 
numerous. There were also black and white mantles, shawls put 
on so as to form the front of the gown, others were tied on the left 
shoulder. The gowns were mostly very short, and vandyked round 
the bottom. There were many wreaths of flowers on the head, 
the hair being over the forehead, with jackets trimmed with 
lace, &c. &e. 
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“ That abominable propensity of your countrymen I consider the most unpar- 
donable of their failings,”’ observed the lawyer. ‘* We probably, colonel, look at it 
with different eyes. You, as a soldier, gloss the crime over, in accordance’to the 
doctrines of a mistaken code, miscalled that of honour, I test it by the civil and 
the Christian law—and in both I read its condemnation.” 

“¢ Sir,” returned the commander, ‘I am not prepared to defend a practice 
which has been so often and so lamentably abused.” 

Rambling Recollections. 


THERE are certain questions connected with the civil policy of a 
state and the social well-being of the varied orders of its community, 
which are advocated or repudiated by men holding opposite opinions 
with all the ardour of those, who, in honesty of purpose, have come 
to their respective conclusions. Two subjects have, time after time, 
in Britain, commanded general attention; and by the man of 
business and the moralist, both have been regarded with deep 
interest. In maintaining their arguments, pro and con, much zeal 
and great sincerity have marked the anxiety of the disputants on 
both sides. Speeches have been delivered by the thousand, and ink 
expended by the gallon, and still the contraverted points are unde- 
cided as they were at the opening of the present century. The 
tradesman denounces the total abolition of imprisonment for debt as 
a mercantile mischief of the highest order, while the philanthropist 
takes a more generous and extended view, and gives it his sweeping 
denunciation. Expediency is pleaded on the one side, and inefficacy 
proven on the other. Bill after bill has been introduced, discussed 
and carried through the house—every political cobbler has in turn 
tried his hand upon the debtor laws—petitions pointing out its bar- 
barous stupidity, have been laid upon the table until it groaned— 
every succeeding session opened with the promise of a panacea. 
But as yet the nuisance remains unabated—unthrifty youths are 
still subjected to undergo moral purification in the Queen’s Bench 

rison—confiding tradesmen sink beneath “ the iron knuckles of the 
aw.” Like the bed of Procrustes, the legal net accommodates itself 
to large and small alike, inclosing every class from the peer to the 
peasant—while from its happy construction, the rogue and swindler 
slip through the meshes without losing a scale. 

If the abuse called imprisonment for insolvency is viewed in dif- 
ferent lights by the trader and philanthropist, the code of honour, 
like the law of debt, produces as general a confliction of opinion— 
and while the moralist calls loudly for its suppression, others as 
fearlessly maintain that the best interests of society will demand 
occasionally its intervention. The one takes high ground, and 
denounces duelling as being opposed to the law of God—the other 
certainly, offers no less sustainable plea, and urges in return, that on 
its continuance the good order of civilised society is dependent. 
The weight of divine authority against duelling is crushing—no 
Christian man would dare to defend it, consequently, upon principle. 
He must yield to dicta no mortal ventures to impugn, and all he has 
left him is, extenuation. 
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Duelling has fallen into desuetude, and very properly. Times have 
changed marvellously. Fifty years ago, gentlemen by descent, by 
property, or by profession, were only esquired ; now, if you mistered 
an attorney’s clerk, the letter would be sent repudiated to the dead 
office. To him only who was entitled to bear arms, an appeal to 
arms was allowed ; and had a man in trade, though worth a plum, 
in those days presumed to send a message to a gentleman not in 
trade, nor worth a penny, the odds would be considerable that the 
bearer of the cartel would have been horsewhipped on the spot. 
Even liberty to share in certain amusements was considered great 
condescension on the part of the aristocracy to men who had founded 
their own fortunes,and accidental meetings at the cover-side, like those 
in the “ House of Lords,”* were never supposed to warrant aught 
beyond a field acquaintance. A brutal, but striking, anecdote which 
marked this then prevailing feeling of exclusiveness, is told of the 
too-celebrated George Robert Fitzgerald. One huuting day, when 
drawing a fox cover, he observed a well-mounted, and smartly- 
dressed, young man join the company ; and on inquiring his name 
from the whipper, was informed that the stranger was a neighbour- 
ing apothecary. 

“An apothecary!” exclaimed the master of hounds. “By 
Heaven! men’s impudence every day becomes more audacious! 
Why, it would not surprise me after this, that an attorney should 
join our meeting next. Come, it is time that this dealer in drugs 
should be taught that fox-hunting is a trade practised only by gen- 
tlemen ;” and riding up to the unoffending dabbler in Galenicals, he 
savagely flogeed him off the field. 

That duelling has been employed too frequently for bad purposes, 
by brave men—and for bloody ones, by blackguards, has never been 
denied. The page of history, in the fatal meeting between Buck- 
ingham and Shrewsbury, strikingly exemplifies the former assertion. 
For the seduction of his wife — Buckingham, by the way, had 
seduced his own—the injured ear] demanded, and obtained, satis- 
faction. In accordance with the barbarous custom of the times, the 
seconds—two on either side—engaged ; on the Duke’s side, Jenkins 
was left dead ; on the earl's, Sir John Talbot was severely wounded. 
Buckingham, however, received no hurt beyond a scratch, and ran 
his antagonist through the body, thus adding murder to seduction. 
The fair frail one was worthy of the ducal ruffian she had attached 
herself to. Disguised as a page, from a neighbouring coppice she 
watched the combat, and slept with the murderer of her husband 


* This celebrated society, some thirty years ago, met nightly at a tavern situ- 
ated in one of the smailer streets between the Bank and Castle. All that was re- 
quired by any gentleman desirous of being raised to the peerage, without trouble 
ov expense, was an introduction by a member, when his name would be recorded 
on the roll of the house, and a title conferred on him the same evening. This club 
was open to every class of the community, who were sufficiently well-mannered 
and habited to sit with gentlemen in a tavern. And men, actually peers, consort- 
ed with publicans; while law officers of the crown, and personages wearing silk 
gowns, exchanged civilities with attorneys’ xpprentices, In this strange assembly, 
the leading spirits of the times congregated nightly, and for brillianey of wit, and 
originality of humour, the Lords ” was held unrivalled, 

To calla man by his name instead of title was a finable offence, but to address 


him in the street, in right of sitting with him in the club, exposed the delinquents 
to expulsion, 
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the same night, although the shirt he wore bore bloody evidence of 
the foul assassination he had just committed. It is reported that 
the last hours of the adulteress were miserable, and the felon blow 
that relieved the world of such an unscrupulous villain as the duke, 
in our poor thinking, was nothing beyond simple retribution. 

Another, and an opposite case, both in its results and causes, oc- 
curred many years ago, when the writer of these pages was in Paris. 
The worst and most dangerous companion upon earth is a gamester. 
«« Nemo repente fuit turpissimus ;” which, according to Irish trans- 
lation, meaneth, that a man must be articled for five years to an 
attorney. As regards play, we hold a different opinion, and 
believe that the course of «demoralization = be more rapidly 
effected by the alea damnosa than by law. To the proof:—even 
at the distance of a quarter of a century, we must hold the name 
sacred ; but there are old guardsmen who will remember “ Little 
Joe.” Avstouter soldier never headed a company. He was kind, 
well-tempered, too generous probably, and everybody liked him. 
In money matters he was careless; had an early itch for play, and 
a sojourn with the army of occupation confirmed a disease already 
rooted. In a word, he abandoned a profession he could no longer 
continue in, and became a regular gambler. 

Joe was a first-rate shot, and also constitutionally pugnacious. He 
felt his own degradation keenly, when to remedy it was too late ; 
and a temper naturally excitable, had now become most dangerous. 
Is there one gamester out of twenty who, in a very few years, does 
not go—circumstances only considered —to ruin? Joe formed 
no exception. He lost caste, and fell, and fell, ‘ deeper and deeper 
still,” until he reached that last degrading status in society—a che- 
valier d’industrie. 

While engaged in his base vocation, a young citizen fell into the 
hands of the gang with whom Joe, now a member of the body, re- 
gularly confederated. The victim was a Londoner, and one, as it was 
represented, who would stand plucking ; and that very extensively. 
He had crossed Channel, like the thousand and one fools who flock 
annually to the French capital to view Parisian lions, and, as a 
countryman, little Joe kindly undertook to play Mentor to this 
Cockney Telemachus. It was not a difficult task for one who knew 
the world so well as Captain K to worm himself into the confi- 
dence of a raw youth, and he easily succeeded. In every point 
but one the intended victim was as pliant as could be wished—but 
on that one he was most obstinate. He had a horror of play. He 
would drink, racket about, dissipate, but name a game of chance, 
and he startled like a frightened steed. The period allotted by 
“the governor at home,” as he, in London parlance, termed his 
father, had almost expired; and as plump a pigeon as ever a 
gambler dropped upon, was about to return to the country-house 
he had quitted to see the world, without losing a single feather, 
To the villanous confederation that thought was maddening ; and. 
as a last resource, a decoy duck was tried—and one of the love- 
liest and most artful of the class, was accidentally introduced by the 


gallant captain to Monsieur Callico, as he derisively called the 
citizen. 


To describe the progress of this gambling couspiracy would be 
a waste of time. It was managed with consummate ability. The 
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devoted youth became desperately enamoured of his friend, the 
captain ; he “told his love,” and then came proof positive, that 
Greek and Roman friendship are not comparable to the tremendous 
sacrifice of personal feeling, which you may expect from a café ac- 
quaintance. Damon returned in time to substitute his own neck, 
and stay the execution of a gentleman called Pythias, while 


** Cato the sententious 
Lent his fair lady to his friend Hortensius,”’ 


Now Captain K——, on learning the state of the young Lon- 
doner’s affections, although himself a secret worshipper at the 
shrine of the same divinity, resigned his own pretensions, and ac- 
tually undertook to plead with the fair enslaver for his friend. 
Great was the intimacy, of course, that succeeded ; and at the apart- 
ments of Madame La C » morning, noon, and night, the young 
Englishman might have been found. 

Play was cautiously introduced—nothing was staked excepting a 
mere bagatelle—beyond the hazard of a trifle, it was evident that 
any experiment would be dangerous. The day for the citizen’s 
departure was fixed, and it was pretty certain the bird would escape 
the net of the fowler. Could he have been but led to play he would 
have been cheated scientifically. That was not to be done, and 
nothing could succeed but bold and downright felony. 

Madame’s birthday returned, as it did some twenty times a year ; 
and she gave a petit souper. K—— sent in the wine, and the citizen 
provided the viands. A merrier evening could not be spent. Two 
or three ladies, and as many gentlemen of high honour, favoured La 
C—— with their company. There was play, limited to a few francs, 
and on the Englishman’s part to gloves and garters. Supper was 
served—all was hilarious—the wine circulated freely, and all the 
Londoner remembered in the morning when he awoke with a burn- 
ing head was, that he had become unaccountably drunk, and got 
home he knew not how. 

He strove to get up, but his temples throbbed almost to bursting. 
An excess in wine had never affected him so before: could this arise 
from simple drunkenness? The sensation was altogether new. The 
truth was he had not been drunk, but drugged ! 

While rolling his aching head from side to side upon the pillow 


_ his lacquey de place announced his dear friend, the captain; and 


next minute “ little Joe” was standing at his bedside. 

“Good heaven!” exclaimed the citizen; “how awfully drunk 
I must have been last night! My very brain’s on fire.” 

“ Drunk !” returned his companion ; “you were not drunk but 
mad—what devil possessed you to play? D—n it, you always 
swore you hated it, and every score of naps you lost you would, 
though I warned you, lay it on thicker.” 

“Naps! play!” exclaimed the sick man with a stare; “ why, 
what do you mean? Iam but in sorry mood for jesting. I do re- 
member playing for and losing some gloves and garters to the 
ladies.” 

«And let me tell you, I am in still less joking humour than your- 
self,” returned the captain, in high dudgeon; “ through your 
cursed obstinacy, 1 played against my better judgment—and was 
cleaned by Count out of eighteen thousand francs. How 
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shall I come to book? In the devil’s name how can I face my cre- 
ditor this evening at Madame’s reunion? The three hundred naps 
I won from you will go but a short way to meet my losses. I think 
I shall go mad.” 

«And I fancy that I am mad already,” groaned the sufferer from 
the bed ; “ do end this folly, K ‘g 

« Did I not know you, I should fancy you intended me offence,” 
replied the captain, rather angrily ; “ what, have you such a con- 
veniency of memory as to forget that you lost three hundred naps 
¥ me, eight hundred to the count, and five-and-forty to Madame La 

Before the unhappy youth could find words to respond, the valet 
announced another visitor, and Count F was shown in. 

‘*¢ Monsieur le Comte,” pursued the gallant captain, “are you, too, 
in a jesting mood? My young friend here cannot be persuaded 
that we had a little play Yast night. Excuse me paying but half m 
loss till evening; and, in the meantime, accept these billets de 
banque,” and “ little Joe ” handed the chevalier a roll of bank notes ; 
** you will find there ten thousand francs.” 

“ Gentlemen,” cried the astonished citizen, “ I pray you end this 
farce. I know I am indebted to Madame heavily in gloves and rib- 
bons.” 

«Why, fiends and furies!” exclaimed the captain, “ do you pretend, 
sir, to assert, that you did not lose three hundred naps to me?” 

“Or that this acknowledgment for eight hundred was not 

iven ?” 

The youth, astounded as he was, took the . It purported to 
be an but the forgery was clumsy. 

“« That is not my writing—nor do I owe either of you a sou.” 

The scene that followed may be imagined. Instant payment, or 
a legal security for the alleged debts was demanded—or the alter- 
native—a meeting in the Bois de Boulogne within twohours. Half 
bewildered, the young dupe assented to give the latter—and at the 
time appointed he alighted, without friend or weapon, at the place 
named for the duel, by these infamous men. 

Several other persons were on the ground, all strangers to the un- 
fortunate young man. Another attempt was made to induce him to 
admit the debt of honour, and it was proposed that a reconciliation 
should take place between him and his former friend, the captain. | 
To do them justice, the gentlemen unknown were ardent in their 
endeavours to accommodate the matter, and persuade the citizen to 
pay the money, and they were perfectly sincere in mediation on the 
occasion, for they were all members of the same dishonest clique. 
But nothing could shake the youth’s determination to repudiate the 
infamous demand. Captain K——, irritated to madness at his total 
failure, demanded that the duel should instantly proceed—and the 
gang as furious, from the unexpected disappointment, determined 
to murder one who could not be persuaded to submit to bare-faced 
spoliation. 

Never were two combatants more unequally opposed, than the 
= merchant and the desperate gambler—the one, probably, 

ad never discharged a pistol in his life—the other, and within 
six months, had killed his man on the very spot the doomed youth 
was standing. 


| | 
| | 
| 
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Other and fouler circumstances went to render the result of the 
impending duel almost a certainty. K——— fought with his own 
pistols—with the firing signal he was particularly familiar—his back 
was to the sun, and an open sky behind him. The scoundrel second, 
who had volunteered his services, placed the young Englishman 
in a position where the trunk of a large beech, formed a leading. 
line of fire, and the stream of sunshine through the vista in the trees, 
was almost blinding. To the intentional murderer and the intended 
victim, the loaded weapons were delivered—a preparatory word was 
spoken, the signal fell. K—— coolly raised his pistol, while, by a 
snap-shot, the flurried Englishman anticipated his executioner by a 
second. On that momentary advantage life or death depended. The 
bully, shot directly through the heart, fell on the sward, a dead man. 
While the bullet destined for the breast of his antagonist, cut the 
grass harmlessly at the foot of the fortunate survivor. Never was a 
thoughtless youth more providentially delivered by accident from 
certain murder—nor a scoundrel sent to his account so justly and 
unexpectedly as Captain K ' 

In riding an hour after the affair had terminated in the forest, I 
met the body of the dead gambler on a stretcher, en route to the 
Morgue. 

The decline of duelling, from the period it was made ancillary to 
swindling, or to the settlement of disputes between vulgar scoun- 
drels, who could not lay the slightest claims to the title or privi- 
leges of gentlemen, has been rapid and progressive, and its gross 
abuse did more to remedy its own mischief, than moral appeals and 
legal enactments. What but disgust can be created against a system 
when prostituted to the purposes of sheer murder? When two 
drunken blackguards stagger from the billiard-room to the field, and, 
by the scoundrels who attend them, are permitted to carry a dispute, 
emanating in a question of scoring, or not scoring, a point or two, 
to an extent that the most flagitious injury would not warrant ?* 

A more recent case which occurred in the neighbourhood, and 
must be still fresh in general recollection, may be adduced to prove 
how sadly the law of honour is brought to the lowliest estimation. 
I allude to the case of M , killed by E . A quarrel takes place 
in that sink of infamy, a saloon—and the parties adjourn to Wim- 
bledon to commit murder. One fire is not enough, and, though a 
bullet passes through the hat of M , the seconds provide them 
with fresh weapons, and the wretched blackguard is, on the next 
fire, shot dead. The ruffian who commits the murder, sees the 
expiring wretch heaving his last sigh—and remarks to a casual 
spectator, “I have done for the ,” using an epithet too disgust- 
ifig to be named. He, and the well-selected seconds, hurry off, 
without even taking a parting glance at the prostrate victim. The 
surgeon, with his friends, lugs the dead body into a cab. An in- 
quest is held—* wilful murder” is returned, and thus ends, what 
the papers termed “an affair of honour.” And who were the black- 
guard actors in this cold-blooded tragedy? E was son of 
a Taunton publican, and M a broken linen-draper. Their com- 


* Vide the Irish newspapers, giving an account of the duel here alluded to, 
fought, April 27th 1838: ‘at the siath shot, Mr. P. received his adversary’s ball 
in the leg, and, while the blood was streaming, he called for another shot.’ ‘The 
only wonder is, that the seconds did not indulge him with one, 
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panions were men of similar caste—for, unless gentility is attached 
to brick-making, Y. had no other claim. 

Bad and brutal as these transactions were, and, thank God, they 
are of rare occurrence in Great Brit«in, if atrocious murder, com- 
mitted in the name of duelling be required, they must be sought for 
in the bloody annals of American dispute. A couple of examples 
may be quoted. 

A New York paper (17th of May, 1840) states, that a cou le of 
citizens, the sole occupants of the carriage, quarrelled in an Illinois 
stage-coach. Both drew pistols and fired—one gentleman was shot 
through the head, and the other through the heart. 

The second affair took place a mouth later, in the same year—and 
is thus recorded in a New Orleans paper.* 

Messrs. P. and T—— had gone to law, and, tiring of delay 
and expense, agreed to come at once to the cheaper and shorter 
mode of mortal arbitrament. 

“The principals were placed at five paces from each other, 
back to back, with a pistol in each hand,” and, at a given signal, 
they were to turn round and fire. The first shots, strange as 
it may appear, missed, and P , in changing the second pistol to his 
right hand, in his hurry touched the trigger, and an accidental ex- 
plosion left him at the mercy of his antagonist. “Fire!” exclaimed 
the seconds to T « or God’s sake! don’t,” cried the horri- 
fied lookers-on. The truculent ruffian, however, wished to enhance 
the agony of his doomed victim, by adding a demoniac suspense. 
Grinning with the malicious satisfaction of a demon, for several 
minutes he held the levelled pistol at the breast of his opponent, 
and when he had tortured P and the spectators to his heart’s 
content, he ended the scene, by hurrying the wretched man into 
eternity ! 

And call you this duelling, Master Jonathan? Did such a scene 
occur in Ireland, or were the attempt even made, the wretches, 
principal and seconds, would be torn asunder piece-meal. 

The first duel I ever witnessed was one which, at the expiration 
of forty years, is too vividly engrafted upon memory to be forgotten, 
I was hen a satcheled schoolboy; and before six o’clock on a 
beautiful summer morning, was wending my way, slowly, of course, 
to the abiding place of the country pedagogue at whose feet I was 
being indoctrinated. A gentleman was sitting on a log of timber, 
and in him I recognised Lieutenant V of the —th, a frequent 
visitor and guest at my father’s house. He spoke to me, and I sate 
down upon the beam, and a bullet he had been rolling carelessly on 
the log of timber, was interchanged between him and me for five 
minutes. He started suddenly on perceiving three gentlemen 
advance from an opposite direction, put the ball in his waistcoat 
— and bade me hastily “‘ good morning.” I watched him—saw 

im join the strangers, and the whole party turned into a rope-yard. 
I rose from the beam—shouidered my satchel, and as I passed the 
place where the gentlemen had disappeared, I looked through the 
open gate. Although not more than three or four minutes had 
elapsed, the preliminary preparations for a duel had been completed, 
and my late companion on the log of timber confronted his anta- 
gonist at the customary distance of a dozen paces. At the moment 


Courier de la Louisiane,” 
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I peeped in, the seconds delivered a pistol to each combatant— 
stepped two or three yards back—and the words “ Ready, fire!” 
were rapidly pronounced. The reports were so simultaneous that it 
seemed as if one shot only had been discharged ; and as, for a second 
or two afterwards, both gentlemen remained standing, I fancied all 
was right; but I was fatally mistaken—the discharged weapon 
dropped from V. ’s hand, and he tottered and fell forward. The 
seconds raised him to a sitting posture, and a little man hitherto 
concealed behind the hedge, came forward hastily. He laid his 
finger on V ’s pulse, and then looked at the pupil of the eye, 
and in a low voice muttered, “ All is over!” For many a month 
afterwards that brief sentence sounded in my ear, and the falling 
man was present in imagination. But before manhood came, an in- 
timacy with some amiable young Galway gentlemen at the Dublin 
University, and a short probation in a Southern militia regiment 
se a happy change. The organ of hearing, as Byron says, 
me 


*¢ More Irish and less nice,” 


and a twelvemonth’s sojourn in that land of promise, which lieth 
between the Shannon and Atlantic, completed the cure. 

Like many an unnecessary appeal to arms, this fatal affair, in which 
a young and gallant officer Jost his life, originated ina trifling misun- 
derstanding. 

In the same barrack, and at a very short time after this fatal meet- 
ing (spring of 1807) one of the most lamentable affairs, which in the 
annals of duelling is recorded, unfortunately took place. I allude to 
the te a between Boyd and Campbell. The sad story is 
simply told. 

~ 21st were quartered in the town of Newry, and the half- 
yearly inspection of the regiment had been made by General Kerr— 
when, as is customary, the general and staff were entertained by the 
Fusileers. The dinner was soon over—the staff retired—the officers 
went to the play—and none remained in the mess-room, excepting 
Major Campbell and Captain Boyd, the assistant-surgeon, and a 
lieutenant. Campbell, in right of brevet rank, had commanded the 
regiment in the absence of the colonel—and an argument took place 
between him and Captain Boyd, whether a word of command that 
day used was onwetily given. The latter was a person of disagree- 
able manner—the former a man whose temper was highly excitable 
—and each personally disliked the other, and were tenacious equally 
of their own opinions. Campbell repudiated the charge of incor- 
rectness, and Boyd as warmly maintained it. At last a crisis came, 
« Heated with wine, and exasperated by what he conceived a pro- 
fessional insult, Campbell left the table, hastened to his apartments, 
loaded his pistols, returned, sent for Captain Boyd, brought him to 
an inner mess-room, closed the door, and without the presence of 
a friend or witness, demanded instant satisfaction. Shots were 
promptly interchanged, and by the first fire Boyd fell, mortally 
wounded.” * 

Thank God! for human nature—Buckinghams and T——s are 
not common. Before five minutes passed the tornado of wild pas- 


* « The Condemned Soldier.”’ 
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sion was over, and rushing to the room where the dying man was 
laid, “a sorry sight!” in Macbeth’s words, surrounded by his frantic 
wife and infant family, the homicide knelt at his bed-side, implored 
forgiveness, and wrung from him a qualified admission that “all 
was fair.” No attempt was made to arrest him, and that night 
Campbell left the town and remained at Chelsea with his lady and 
family for several months, under an assumed name. When the 
summer assizes were approaching, he determined to surrender and 
stand his trial ; and although his legal advisers warned him that the 
step was most perilous, he would not be dissuaded, and unhappily 
persevered. 

He was, on the 18th of August, 1808, arraigned for “ wilful 
murder,” pleaded “not guilty” in the usual form—the fact of the 
homicide was admitted—and a number of officers, high in rank, 
attended, and gave the prisoner the highest character for humanity. 
I did not hear the evidence, and when I came into the court-house 
the jury for some time had been considering their verdict. The 
trial had been tedious ; twilight had fallen, and the hall of justice, 
dull at best, was rendered gloomier still from the partial glare of a 
few candles placed upon the bench, where Judge Fletcher was pre- 
siding. A breathless anxiety pervaded the assembly, and the omi- 
nous silence that reigned dnanghien the court was unbroken by a 
single whisper. I felt an unusual dread—a sinking of the heart—a 
difficulty of respiration, and as I looked round the melancholy 
crowd, my eye rested on the judge. Fletcher was a thin, bilious 
looking being, and his cold and marble features had caught an un- 
earthly expression from the shading produced by the accidental 
disposition of the candles. I shuddered as I gazed upon him, for 
the fate of a fellow creature was hanging upon the first words that 
would issue from the lips of that stern and inflexible old man. 
From the judge my eyes turned to the criminal, and what a subject 
the contrast offered to the artist’s pencil! In the front of the bar, 
habited in deep mourning, his arms folded and crossed upon his 
breast, the homicide was awaiting the word that should seal his 
destiny. His noble and commanding figure thrown into an attitude 
of calm determination, was graceful and dignified ; and while on 
every countenance besides a sickening anxiety was visible, neither 
the quivering of an eyelash, nor a motion of the lip, betrayed on the 
prisoner’s face the appearance of discomposure or alarm. Just then 
a slight noise was heard—a door was slowly and softly opened—one 
by one the jury returned to their box—the customary question was 
asked by the clerk,of the crown—and—“ Guilty” was faintly an- 
swered, accompanied with a recommendation to mercy. An agon- 
izing pause succeeded—the court was as silent as the grave—the 
prisoner bowed respectfully to the jury, then planting his foot firmly 
on the floor, he drew himself up to his full height and calmly 
listened to his doom. Slowly Judge Fletcher assumed the fatal cap, 
and all unmoved, he pronounced, and Campbell listened to, his 
sentence. 

While the short address which sealed the prisoner’s fate was being 
delivered, the silence of the court was pel broken by smothered 
sobs ; but when the sounds ceased, and, “‘ Lord have mercy on your 
soul!” issued from the ashy lips of the stern old man, a groan of 
horror burst from the auditory, and the Highland soldiers, who 
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thronged the court, ejaculated a wild “ Amen,” while their flashing 
eves betrayed how powerfully the fate of their unhappy countryman 
had affected them. He was removed from the bar—a doomed man 
—but no harsh restrictions were imposed upon him, nor was he con- 
ducted to the gloomy apartment to which condemned criminals after 
sentence were then consigned. From the moment the unfortunate 
duellist had entered the prison gates, his mild and gentlemanly de- 
meanour had won the commiseration of all within ; and the governor, 
confident in the honour of his prisoner, subjected him to no re- 
straint. He occupied the apartments of the keeper, went over the 
building as he pleased —received his friends— held unrestricted 
communication with all that sought him—and, in fact, was a captive 
but in name. 

No man impersonated the grandeur of Byron’s beautiful couplet 
so happily as Campbell: when the hour of trial came, 


‘¢ He died as sinful man should die 
Without parade—without display,” 


while, during the painful interval when the seat of mercy was ap- 
pealed to, and when, as it was generally considered, mercy would 
have been extended, the most unmoved of all, as post after post 
brought not the welcome tidings, was Campbell. 

One anecdote is too characteristic to be omitted. 

The commiseration of all classes was painfully increased by the 
length of time that elapsed between the trial and death of Major 
Campbell. In prison, he received from his friends the most con- 
stant and delicate attention ; and one lady, the wife of Captain . 
seldom left him. She read to him, prepared his meals, cheered his 
spirits when he drooped, and performed those gentle offices of kind- 
ness, so peculiarly the province of a woman. When intelligence 
arrived that mercy could not be extended, and the law must take 
its course, she boldly planned an escape from prison ; but Campbell, 
when she mentioned it, recoiled from a proposition that must com- 
promise his honour with the keeper. ‘‘ What,” he exclaimed, when 
assured that otherwise his case was hopeless, “shall I break my 
faith with him who trusted it? I know my fate, and am prepared 
to meet it manfully ; but never will I deceive the person who con- 
fided in my honour.” 

Two evenings before he suffered, Mrs. -— was earnestly urging 
him to escape. The cluck struck twelve, and Campbell hinted that 
it was time she should retire. As usual, he accompanied her to the 
gate; and on entering the keeper’s room, they found him fast 
asleep. Campbell placed his finger on his lip. 

“ Poor fellow,” he said in a whisper, to his fair companion, “ would 
it not be a pity to disturb him?” then taking the keys softly from 
the table, he unlocked the outer wicket. 

“Campbell,” said the lady, “this is the crisis of your fate ; this is 
the moment for your deliverance! Horses are in readiness, and—” 

The convict put his hand upon her mouth. “ Hush,” he replied, 
as he gently forced her out. “Would you have me violate my 
word of honour ? ” 

Bidding her “good night,” he locked the wicket carefully, re- 


placed the keys, and retired to his chamber without awakening the 
sleeping jailor ! 
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His last hour was passed in prayer, and at noon he was summoned 
to pass the grand ordeal which concludes the history of the hero 
and the herdsman. 

The drop, as it was called, was, in the Lrish jails, attached to the 
upper story of the building, a large iron-studded door, which hung 
against the wall, and was only raised to a parallel position with the 
door from which the criminal made his last exit, when that con- 
cluding ceremony of the law was to be performed. Attended by 
the jail chaplain,—one who, in the last bitter trial, clave to the 
condemned soldier closer than a brother,—he steadily mounted the 
stairs, and entered the execution room. The preliminaries of death 
were undergone composedly ; he bade a long farewell to those 
around, and stepped firmly on the board. Twenty thousand 
lookers-on filled the green in front of the prison ; and, strange acci- 
dent! the Highland regiment with whom, shoulder to shoulder, he 
had charged “ the Invincibles” in Egypt, formed a semicircle round 
the prison. In the north of [reland, all is decorously conducted. 
When he appeared, a deep and solemn silence awed the multitude ; 
and until he addressed the Highlanders in Gaelic, a whisper might 
have been heard in the crowd. To the simple request of “ Pray for 
me!” a low deep groan responded, and every bonnet was removed. 
He dropped a cambric handkerchief,—down came the iron-bound 
door—it sounded over the heads of the silent concourse like a 
thunder-clap ; and, in one minute, as brave a heart as ever beat 
upon a battle-field, had ceased to throb. 

Peace to the ashes of the brave! If a soldier’s life, a Christian’s 
end, can atone for the sad consequences of unreining an ungovern- 


able temper, both can be honestly pleaded in extenuating poor 
Campbell’s crime. 


ODE TO BEAUTY. 


WueEn Nature’s bounteous hand provides 
Charms to bestow on each loved fair, 
With care her favour she divides, 
Nor gives to one an undue share, 


The Nightingale’s melodious lays 

Charm all who such sweet strains have heard, 
But there her power of pleasing stays— 

Who ever saw a plainer bird! 


The Peacock's beauty wins all eyes ; 
But eyes alone the work must do, 
Her voice that with the screech-owl vies, 
Forbids the ear’s devotion too! 
But, Lady, when your charms appear 
In every way, you love impart : 
Your voice conveys it to the ear— 
Your eyes engrave it on the heart. 
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“ Tuen you received the lad, Brackenbury, safe to hand, as they say 
in the city?” inquired old Mr. Thornton of a gentleman on the right 
side of middle age. 

“TI did, yesterday, and he is now with my wife.” 

“ And d’ye think something may be made of him?” 

“We shall see. A short time will show. He appears clever.” 

“ And the terms I offered when I saw you last ?” 

“Not a word more. I thank you. Very handsome.” 

“ Now then,” said Thornton, “let me tell you how this boy, Henry 
Algar, came under my patronage. Some years since, on my return 
from Italy, I lodged in Newman-street. The rooms were commodious 
and well-furnished, but it was not long before I discovered that the 
woman of the house—a widow—was as poor as winter. She had but 
this child, then a little toddling passage-haunting thing. Well, the 
fellow would get a coal or a burnt stick, or anything that would leave 
its mark, and effect delineations on floor and wainscot, that showed a 
will at all events, if not an ability, to represent God’s creatures.” 

“Ha!” said Brackenbury with interest. 

“Yes. Why, sir, at something over two we had a cat from his 
hand which was not altogether unlike a griffin. He was so clever that 
his mother almost despaired of him. I went abroad. On my return, 
four years afterwards, I found him plying the camel's hair with all the 
perseverance and much of the gravity of an R.A.; so, having a mind 
to try an experiment, I sent him to school; and now that he has 
learned as much as is needful, I bring him to you, that you may make 
him a second Raffaello Sanzio.” 

“‘ Ah, sir!” replied Brackenbury, “such a genius is the creation of 
centuries.” 

At this moment the wife of the painter, accompanied by the boy, 
entered the room. He was a lad of about fifteen, of an ingenuous and 
modest appearance; but there was little to distinguish him from the 
general run of our English youth of a like age, except a certain thought- 
fulness of aspect somewhat in advance of his years. 

“This boy, Henry, with whom you are about to be troubled, is an 
orphan,” observed Thornton, addressing Mrs. Brackenbury. “ Now, it 
will not do to ask so young a lady as yourself to be a mother to him.” 

“We shall be very good friends, I am sure,” returned the lady with 
a smile. 

“ T am sure you will,” said Thornton, who had remarked the answer- 
ing look of Henry. 

The old gentleman now took his leave, shaking Brackenbury cordially 
by the hand, and calling him Pietro Perugino. The painter laughed, 
and then shrugged his shoulders, and then smiled; but the smile had 
died away before Thornton turned to descend the stairs. 

The friendship of the two gentlemen to whom we have introduced 
the reader had not been of long standing, but a great intimacy had 
sprung up between them. They had met at the mansion of a nobleman 
distinguished for his love of the fine arts, and, to use a common 
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expression, had taken a fancy to each other. Brackenbury admired 
the conversational powers of Thornton, and the old man regarded the 
painter because he was not only a patient but an intelligent listener. 
Thornton was the son of a London merchant, but had not himself 
pursued commerce. Having received an excellent education, and pos- 
sessed of a large fortune, he had travelled a great deal, and seen men 
and manners in many parts of the world. A man of powerful under- 
standing and an original turn of mind, he had read much, and reflected 
not a little, so that there were few subjects which engaged the attention 
of society in which he could not take part, and to which he did not 
seem to communicate a novelty by his mode of treating them. Not the 
least of his accomplishments, in the estimation of his friend, was his 
exquisite knowledge of pictures; and Brackenbury was certain, when 
he had wrought some happy effect, that there was one man in the 
world who could discover and who would commend it. 

Brackenbury was a very good, but he was not a great painter. He 
had studied his art and was gifted with a sensitive and delicate taste ; 
and by patience and labour had enabled himself to produce works which 
none could condemn, nay, more,—which all must approve. It was 
only the best judges who would hesitate to pronounce them admirable. 
While there was no man who held the rules of the great masters in 
higher veneration than himself, who could more readily point out their 
beauties or more warmly eulogize them, it is observable that his pro- 
ductions, although he was not an imitator, had no marked peculiarity 
that distinguished them from the works of other meritorious artists. 

He had been successful. A man of talent, what he did was sought 
and prized because there were no new-fangled notions in it,—no seeing 
things after an uncommon fashion. By nature and from habit a gentle- 
man, his manners recommended him wherever he went. He was just 
and generous in his appreciation of other men’s performances; and 
though he flattered no man for his abilities, it could not be said that 
he flattered himself upon his own, for it would have been indeed 
ungracious to assert that a man must needs have a high opinion of 
himself, because he appeared to be so happy and on the best terms with 
all mankind. When our story opens, he was verging upon forty; but 
his wife was many years younger. They had not long been married. 

Thornton frequently came to ascertain the progress made by the 
lad he had taken under his protection, and showed such a warmth 
of delight when Brackenbury reported his rapid and extraordinary 
improvement, that the painter could not help suspecting that the story 
the old gentleman had told him of the widow in Newman-street was a 
piece of pardonable fiction, and that a nearer connexion subsisted 
between his pupil and the patron than the latter had cared to acknow- 
ledge. There was nothing in the boy’s manner towards his benefactor 
which could lead to the supposition that he was aware of a relationship ; 
and the most subtle physiognomist or the most acute detector of 
similitudes would hardly venture to assert the slightest likeness between 
them. In less than a year the opinion of Brackenbury was suddenly 
dispelled. Old Mr. Thornton died, bequeathing him the sum of one 
thousand pounds, but leaving Henry Algar only twenty guineas, A 
reason for this singular bequest was alleged in the will, which drew a 
sad and almost bitter smile from Brackenbury. The testator avowed 
his belief that a man of genius was never so likely to acquire enduring 
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fame as when he had to rely solely on his merit, and to push his own 
way through every impediment. Thornton was conversant with man- 
kind, knew human nature well, and often took original views of things ; 
but here’ he fell into the common and miserable error of supposing, 
because genius has sometimes surmounted obstacles, that therefore 
obstacles should always be opposed to it. A prosecution towards its 
highest aims of every operation of the intellect demands that the agent 
should be at ease physically and mentally ; and there is not one of these 
striving geniuses on record who would not have been a greater man had 
he been preserved or snatched early from the strife. And how many 
have perished, or retired from the conflict in despair, and we have no 
list of the killed and wounded ! 

But Henry did not feel that his patron had treated him with unkind- 
ness or neglect. He did not know the value of money as a means, and 
of course had never thought of it as an end, and was very grateful for 
what had been done for him, and for the position in which he found 
himself. Besides, being young, he was sanguine, and felt within him- 
self a determination to prove in his own instance that Thornton’s 
proposition was a valid one. He was as happy as he well could be with 
Brackenbury and his wife. Both treated him with the utmost kindness ; 
and being of a susceptible and cordial nature he felt towards them that 
warmth of affection, which, although it was seen through an outward 
observance of respect, was only the more touching and endearing on 
that account. 

“ What an extraordinary lad is Harry!” would Brackenbury often 
observe to his wife; “ his facility of touch is wonderful. A hint to him 
is as though you had conveyed an idea. He seizes the whole ere you 
have indicated a part. _ It looks like intuition.” 

On one occasion, when he had been praising his pupil in some such 
terms as the foregoing, his wife remarked with a smile— 

“Well, at this rate, Leonard, I should not wonder were he to beat 
his master.” 

Brackenbury looked grave for a moment, and then answered, “ Well 
—and if he were.” He stopped suddenly; presently adding in a 
measured tone, “ Painting, as I have often told you, Kate, is an art, 
and it is tentative, by which I mean experimental. We compare and 
we combine. Study has made me what I am. Harry will have all I 
can convey to him. He is young, and clever, and may add to it. Yes, 
he may be a better painter ; but I shall have been his master.” 

Henry had been with Brackenbury a little more than two years, 
when one day the painter saw his pupil showing a drawing to his wife, 
and describing its several parts with unusual animation. Catherine 
appeared to enter earnestly into the spirit of the design, and was 
inspecting it with rapt attention. Brackenbury came forward. 

“* What have you there ?” he inquired. 

“Such a spirited, such a noble drawing,” said his wife. “ Don’t 
run away with it. Show it, Harry. Let Mr. Brackenbury see it.” 

Harry placed the drawing into the hands of his master in some 
confusion, eagerly watching him as he carried it to the window. The 
painter raised his brows hastily, when his eye first lighted upon the 
performance. He then held it a little from him, and submitted it to a 
close scrutiny. 


* Whai és this?” he at length demanded. 
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Henry approached with hesitation, and named the subject. 

“ But what is this, and this, and this ?” darting his finger rapidly from 
side to side of the drawing. 

Henry, thus called upon for explanation, was compelled .to enter 
into particulars, which, although embarrassed, he did with sufficient 
clearness. 

“Um,” said Brackenbury slowly, once more looking at the drawing, 
but this time with half-closed eyes. “ Um—well!” He now pointed 
out several faults of drawing, and returned it to his pupil; and then, 
passing his hand through his hair as though he had suddenly bethought 
himself of something, turned and left the room. 

The lad evidently was hurt, and blushed deeply, nor was Catherine, 
who had been attentively regarding the scene, less mortified. She 
called him to her. 

“Never mind, Harry,” said she, “I’m certain it's good,—I’m sure 
of it. Mr. Brackenbury has had something to vex him.” 

And so had poor Henry; but he was not altogether discouraged. 
In a few months, labouring at odd hours, he had completed a subject of 
more pretension, which, after much inward preparation, and with some 
misgiving, he carried to Brackenbury. This second attempt underwent 
a more prolonged examination than the former. 

“ Well, well,” observed Brackenbury, with something like petulance, 
motioning to Henry to lay his drawing aside. “These things are good 
enough—they are good enough in their way,—but you see, sir, they are 
not in owr way.” 

“ But, sir,” said Henry, with humility, “I greatly prefer this branch 
of the art. It seems to me that my genius—” 

“ Your genius!” cried Brackenbury derisively. 

“I beg pardon,” said Henry turning very red, “ J meant my inclina- 
tion tends towards historical painting. I would, if I could,—” 

“Yes,” interrupted the painter, “I know that you would if you 
could. Youth would do great things; but the could is the question for 
men, which many men live to old age and die without solving.” 

“ But surely, sir,” suggested Henry, deferentially, but with an 
approach to firmness of tone, “there can be nothing illaudable or im- 
proper in an attempt to excel.” 

“ Hear me, Mr. Algar,” said Brackenbury, with cold severity: “ it is 
highly important that you should submit yourself to my teaching while 
you remain under my charge. I am, or ought to be—but our relative 
positions assure me that I am—the best judge of the direction of your 
studies. You were placed with me by Mr. Thornton to be under my 
tuition, That fact speaks for itself. Need I say more; and do you 
wish me to do so?” 

“No, sir,” answered Henry, and he retired; discouraged, almost 
frustrated, but altogether unconvinced. To have been called “ Mr. 
Algar” for the first time by his kind and familiar friend, pained him 
excessively. And yet what had he done to incur censure? He could 
not for his life make out how he could have given just cause of offence. 

Thenceforth Brackenbury treated his pupil with less cordiality. He 
was now Mr. Algar upon all occasions of addressing him ; nor was that 
mode of address quite inappropriate ; for the treatment he had received 
had projected his thoughts and feelings into premature manhood. He 
pursued his own branch of study in secret, never again submitting any 
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of such performances to his master, and so far avoided complaint or 
reproach ; but in that department of the art prescribed to him by 
Brackenbury, he was constantly but unwittingly awakening feelings, to 
which it was as yet impossible to give a fitting name, in the heart of 
the painter, who could not,—perhaps we should rather say who durst 
not,—cavil at startling effects which he had not taught, to the dis- 
covery of which a contemplation of his own style could not have pointed 
the way, and which his own taste could not but acknowledge to be fine, 
original, and true. 

Had these indications of genius in his own walk solely discovered 
themselves, it is probable that Brackenbury would have hailed their 
appearance with ardour; but that his pupil should be thus— great was 
he compelled to admit ?—in landscape, while he confessedly preferred 
historical painting, in which what he had shown more than fore- 
shadowed eminence :—that he should almost equal his master in a 
department which he cared not to pursue,—this vexed the heart and 
irked the soul of Brackenbury. 

The undefined passion that possessed him gained daily strength, as it 
was like to do under the cherishing he bestowed upon it. It seemed to 
be incredible that this boy should be evolving into a man of genius. 
So blinded had he become, he could not see that the same doubt might 
have been, perhaps was, expressed at the time of every man of genius 
that ever lived. So entirely had he forgotten, or so wilfully had he 
discarded a remembrance of the history of many great painters,—the 
possession of genius was accompanied in his mind with an outward 
confidence, a display of audacity. He could not endure that this tame, 
modest lad,—this child of nobody,—this creature who carried such 
meekness and humility in his aspect, should be of the great ones. But 
was he indeed a child of nobody? Old Thornton, he remembered, 
had sometimes advanced opinions, and laid down propositions which 
staggered him. He had sometimes offered suggestions which showed 
not only his judgment, but his knowledge of the art, and of what it was 
capable. He had himself received valuable hints from Thornton. Yes, 
it must be. This lad was Thornton’s son, and his extraordinary merit 
had been transmitted to him. He sought, and found, an ignoble con- 
solation in reflecting that his pupil had derived what had so surprised 
and incensed him—that he was not the Raffaello Sanzio his father, with 
a triumphant and almost malignant exultation, had proclaimed him to 
be. But if Henry Algar was not a Raffaello, neither was his master a 
Perugino ; for whatever the young man’s abilities might be,—conceive 
of them as he might, or warp his conception of them as he would, it 
was plain to Brackenbury that he had not act or part in forming or 
directing the talent that now fell under his constant, his jealous, his 
fascinated observation. 

It is not to be supposed that Henry could be blind or insensible to 
the change that had taken place in the manners of Brackenbury, or that 
his wife could fail of seeing an alteration so painfully remarkable. She 
ascribed it to some bodily distemper which had not yet outwardly dis- 
closed itself, but which was operating upon the mind, and accordingly 
offered consolation or suggested remedies, which irritated the unhappy 
man almost to frenzy. Nor was the manner of Henry towards him 
calculated to allay this morbid excitement. His own conduct had 
almost prescribed to the other the conduct he ought to pursue. The 
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old terms of intimacy discarded or at an end, what was left to the pupil 
but to treat his master with silent and deferential respect, which the 
recipient mistook, perhaps purposely, for insolent feigned homage, that 
had its revenge out in secret, in laughter, or contempt. Ever present 
to his mind was that earnest but self-suppressed countenance, and 
hatred was added to the other passion. 

The time now approached when Henry Algar’s articles were to 
determine. One day Brackenbury reminded his wife of that circum- 
statice. He said— 

“In a very few weeks, thank Heaven! Algar will no longer be my 

upil.” 
: a have long seen,” she answered, “and seen with pain, that you 
have ceased to regard him.” 

“ Regard! I never had the slightest regard for him. Let this be 
regarded—he stays not in this house one moment after his articles 
expire.” 

“ Do you know that he wishes to do so?” 

“T do not: neither do I care to know.” 

“T cannot but wonder that you should dislike him,” timidly observed 
Mrs. Brackenbury, for she was fearful of giving offence. “ Surely 
there must be some mistake, which a few words would set to rights.” 

“There is nothing of the kind,” he answered sharply. “ He is 
insolent and ungrateful.” 

“ My love!” 

“Well, what would my love say?” he returned quickly, with a 
sneer. 

«“ That I never saw the slightest system of insolence or ingratitude,” 
she replied warmly. ‘ Were he my own brother, Leonard, I could not 
feel greater affection for him, or have better cause to do so.” 

“It is thus,” remarked Brackenbury, with a well assumed sincerity 
of tone, “that these smooth hypocrites creep into the soft hearts of 
silly women. Oh! that you knew him, Kate, as well as I do.” 

He now endeavoured to impress upon his wife’s mind that Algar was 
a selfish and cold-hearted dissembler, but was unable to convince her, 
although she said no more in defence of her young friend. He was, 
however, more successful when he sought to prevail upon her to be the 
medium of conveying to him that on such a day he must depart the 
house. Painful as the errand might be, Mrs. Brackenbury saw at once 
that it was best entrusted to her hands. 

It was not without deep regret and visible emotion that, when the 
time came, she acquitted herself of this ungrateful task. Algar heard 
her with concern, but without surprise. He bowed, stammered, averted 
his face, and after a pause, said hurriedly : 

“1 have seen and suffered enough to assure me that my longer stay 
here is out of the question. I have offended Mr. Brackenbury ; but 
how, I do not know. Do you, madam?” 

** Indeed—indeed I do not.” 

“Do you think if I were to ask him, and put that question to him, 
he has sufficient regard left for me to set me in the way of coming to 
an explanation ?” 

“ Why, really, my dear Harry,” began Mrs. Brackenbury, ‘I fear—” 

“Tt is not for myself I speak at all,” he resumed hastily, with a 
momentary feeling of boyish pride, which under the circumstances was 
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to be forgiven—“ for myself, I mean, as to my remaining here. All I 
could wish is that I might continue in his esteem.” 

“ You will—you shall recover it, Harry,” said Mrs. Brackenbury, 
pressing his hand. 

“ Tell him how grateful I am to him for all he has done for me,” said 
Henry, as they parted. “ All that I shall ever be, if I am to be any- 
thing, I owe to him—all.” 

And the young man neither spoke what he did not feel, nor, to speak 
justly, without truth. He did owe very much to Brackenbury, 
although the latter did not, or would not know it. Genius never yet 
produced anything worthy the attention of men, that was not wrought 
mainly within the confines of art; and art—the means of embodying 
his conceptions—he had acquired from his master. 

Algar left the house, and without a shake of the hand, a wish for his 
success, or even a word from Brackenbury. And this man, having 
driven his late pupil injuriously, almost with insult, from his door, was 
now happy? Very far from it. How the passion of envy first gets 
possession of the soul we do not know; but whether it come as an 
invited guest, or enter as an intruder, this is certain, that it not only 
depraves the mind, but impairs the faculties. If Brackenbury did not 
begin to feel a disgust for his profession, there was an abiding indis- 
position to pursue it. Whenever he sat down to paint, a numbness 
chilled his brain, a spell weighed upon his hand. The constant thought 
was, “what will Algar say to this when he sees it? He will pass his 
easy comments upon it—he will point the finger at this or that, or 
perhaps ‘ just hint a fault and hesitate dislike,’ to show at once his 
scorn and his superiority. He may say I have imitated him.” Then 
would he fling his pencil from him with an oath, and hasten into the 
streets to walk down or to exhaust the agony of his emotion. 

Meanwhile, it was not suddenly that Algar was in a position to excite 
the envy of anybody. It is not often that genius of a high order, which 
has nothing but itself to speak for it, meets a quick acknowledgment. 
There are reasons for this, which he who seeks may readily find without 
assigning the cause to malice or detraction. He had not, like Barry, a 
Burke to take him by the hand, neither was his the spirit of a Barry. 
He could have toiled cheerfully for years out of a pure love of art, and 
waited patiently for fame, or died happy to believe that fame would at 
last come; but he could never, like the impulsive Irishman, have 
extorted with audacious heroism the fame unjustly sought to be with- 
held, and then died proudly and disdainfully, leaving a lasting record 
of unrequited genius, which has no parallel in the history of a civilized 
nation. 

Algar, however, was not without what he deemed a sufficing reward 
of his labours. He had the admiration of some few friends whose 
judgment he valued, and who predicted future greatness for him. Yet 
there was one who had so strangely withdrawn from him his friendship, 
whose approbation he missed, and coveted greatly. He would no 
longer estrange himself from him; he would go to him, and compel him 
by force of candour and in the name of sincerity, to let him know how 
he had offended, that he might make reparation. He had a completed 
picture which he wished him to see, that he might confess his pupil had 
profited by his instruction. Several of Algar’s associates tried to dis- 
suade him from this step. They said they were sure Brackenbury was 
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his enemy; and they mentioned that they had heard things; but 
declined to say what they had heard. This determined him upon 
going. 

As he was crossing the street opposite Brackenbury’s door, he saw 
that gentleman standing with folded arms at the drawing-room window, 
regarding his approach attentively. Algar was for the moment deterred 
by the expression of his countenance, but would not be dismayed from 
fulfilling a resolution to which it had cost him some effort to bring 
himself. He knocked, and was shown into the parlour, where Mrs. 
Brackenbury, after a few minutes, joined him. She received him with 
cordiality, but with extreme embarrassment. She replied to his inquiries 
after Brackenbury by stating that he had long been very ill; that he 
was so nervous, irritable, and excited, that she sometimes feared she 
knew not what ; and that she would not have him disturbed just now 
for the world. 

Algar explained what had brought him thither, and earnestly begged 
to be permitted to call again, that he might shake his old friend and 
master by the hand. She heard him in the greatest distress, and when 
he had concluded, burst into tears. 

At this moment the door opened, and Brackenbury entered. He 
made towards his wife as though about to speak to her, but stopped 
half-way, and regarding Algar sternly, pointed towards him, and said, 
“ Why is this gentleman here ?” 

“ My love! this is Mr. Algar.” 

“ Madam, my eyes are good enough to see that. I did not ask who 
is this gentleman ; I inquired why is he here ?” 

Algar knew not what to say. There was no wildness of look or 
manner in the other, or he should have supposed him mad; yet it was 
clearly hopeless to think of propitiating him at this moment. It was 
needful, however, to say something. 

“T called, sir—” 

“ At the wrong house, sir; you called upon one who wishes not to 
see or know you. Your presence here is an intrusion. Begone !” 

Algar was moving to the door, when Mrs, Brackenbury laid a detain- 
ing hand upon his arm. 

“ This must not be,” she said. “For mercy’s sake, Leonard, let this 
strange mystery be cleared up. Why should you hate him? What 
has he ever said? what has he ever done ?” 

“ Nothing in the world, madam,” returned Brackenbury, “ to supply 
a reason for your making yourself ridiculous, See, madam, how your 
young friend, the great man—the great man, madam—smiles at your 
impertinent intercession.” 


“You wrong me, sir, upon my soul you do,” exclaimed Henry. 
“ He wrongs me, dear madam.” 

“Let him go, Catherine, he is a genius!” cried Brackenbury, and 
sat down, repeating the words in a tone that his wife could not hear, 
and with an expression of face she could not see. 

But so frightful had been the mode of uttering these three words, 
that Mrs. Brackenbury at once released her hold of Algar’s arm. The 
secret was suddenly revealed, and she hastened to the door after Henry, 
and clasping her hands upon his shoulder, laid her head upon it and 
wept. 


“* Dear Henry,” she said at length, in a broken voice, “ you were 
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born to be a great painter. I thought so from the first. My best 
wishes go with you, and shall always attend you. But leave us—leave 
us, and never come near us more, And yet—should the time ever 
come—but in mercy’s name leave us now.” 

It would be difficult to describe Algar’s state of mind when he 
reached home. Never had his feelings been so touched. He was cut 
to the heart. He, too, could have wept, but like most men of deep 
feelings, tears were suppressed by agony. He took his picture to the 
light, and gazed at it long and earnestly. Whether he approved it as 
much as before, we know not: but he said with bitterness—“ I would 
have had his praise,—why not? Why should not this be? The praise 
of one who knows what is good,—if this be so—the praise of the man 
who taught me how to paint well.” He then returned it to the easel, 
and struck it with the back of his hand. He continued, —“ Why 
should men pursue art, or aught beside on this earth, if they are to reap 
hatred from those they best love? The neglect of the world—criticism, 
censure, stricture, however coarse, unjust, or malignant, these I could 
bear—they are easily borne ; but this I cannot bear. I may live, and I 
may do greater things ; but the bloom, the freshness, the fragrance of 
life has departed for ever.” 

Whether Brackenbury had heard the parting words of his wife to 
Algar—for she had left the parlour door open—and thence suspected 
her discovery of his feelings towards his former pupil, the name of 
which he would not even now have owned was envy, or that he was 
ashamed of such unworthy treatment of one who had never wronged 
him—so it was, that his malady, if such it were, from this day took a 
different form. He was now not captious or irritable, but ever sunk in 
the deepest dejection. He would take long solitary walks, and return 
home exhausted, and would discourage talk or reject offered attentions, 
but with touching gentleness. In matters that do not directly affect his 
conduct towards her, a wife can only pity ; she cannot despise the moral 
weakness of her husband; but this pity is something most afflicting to 
bear, to a woman of understanding and sensibility. Catherine began to 
watch him with the most fearful solicitude. 

One day he seemed calmer than usual, and his wife coming into the 
room, he said softly, but with abruptness, ‘‘ It seems to me, Kate, that 
I have been under a delusion these two years or more. Harry Algar 
never wronged me.” 

His wife could not speak. He continued. 

“I met Lord Montacute yesterday, and he tells me Harry has a 
picture in the Exhibition, about the merits of which the best judges are 
at variance. He does not like it, he said, adding he was always proud 
to be of my opinion on subjects of art, and that I never spoke in favour 
of my pupil. But I never said a word against him.” 

“But perhaps your known estrangement,” observed Mrs. Bracken- 
bury, “might have led his lordship to infer that you had no great 
opinion of Harry.” 

“No, no. His lordship is a fool. I should not wonder if the picture 
is a fine one, and if it is, I shall tell Harry so.” 

“ How great that will be of you!” exclaimed Catherine, seizing his 
hand. She paused. “I mean how proud you will make Harry, and 
well may he be proud of your approbation.” 

Brackenbury compressed his lips and gulped down his emotion. 
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“ He is very ill—dangerously ill,—I hear,” he said. “TI will see the 
picture this afternoon. No. You must not accompany me.” 

He went. It was far advanced in the season, and late in the 
afternoon. There were few visitors in the room. He had leisure to 
study the picture. It was a work of exquisite genius in its concep- 
tion, and in execution of the most consummate art. As he gazed upon 
it more and more, his eye entangled with admiration, his taste enchanted 
and elevated, all the baseness that had glided into his moral being, or 
that he had taken into it, was cast out; and the love of the beautiful 
and the true, the old love of majesty, purity, and grace in the noble pro- 
fession which both had followed, once more took possession of his soul. 
The subject of the picture was the meeting of Esau and Jacob. There 
were the wives, and children, and handmaidens of the one, and the armed 
followers of the other, and there were the two contrasted in the centre. 
There was the adroit, the dexterous man of the world, who had cheated 
his brother out of his birthright and his blessing, bowing lowly before 
the wild hunter,—the generous, the forgiving,—who was about to 
raise him to his embrace, and to bestow upon him the kiss of peace. 
Brackenbury knew not how this subject touched his own case; Esau 
being a type of genius, Jacob of talent. 

He retired from the room slowly, his eyes yet lingering on the 
picture; but once out of the building, a flutter seized his nerves, and 
his heart palpitated with irregular pulsations. He must hasten at once 
—at once—and pay his tribute, his homage to the painter, and entreat 
him to forgive and forget the past. He had no presentiment of evil 
when the woman opened the door, but she concluded from the 
expression of his countenance and from his excited manner that he 
knew what he had come to see. She led him up stairs, therefore, and 
took her formal station at the head of the coffin, in which lay the most 
dreadful of human sights—one whom we have loved, whom we have 
wronged, and who has died without a pronounced forgiveness. Bracken- 
bury could not speak. For a time he knew not that he had life, or 
that he was with the dead. He motioned to the woman to retire, but 
she misconstrued the action, and drew aside the coffin lid. Algar la 
at rest indeed ; there could be no question; at peace with all the world, 
that could not be denied; but true rest and peace never wore the 
aspect of the dead. He looked as all who have gone béfore him—as 
all one day must look—as one into whose ear has been breathed the 
word that all must hear; as a depository of the eternal secret that will 
be kept. There was the brow, more sharply intellectual than in life, 
that had once conceived its visions of beauty ; there was the accessary 
hand that had turned them into shape. Where is thy envy, or thy 
triumph now ? 

Brackenbury never painted another picture. 
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Wuatan extremely useful class of the community are uncles! And 
here let me explain, that if any coarse-minded medical student or legal 
student, or newly-joined cornet of “ heavies,” or young gentleman 
fresh from Cambridge, or any other fast man of any other denomina- 
tion, should imagine that by uncles I intend to designate those highly 
respectable tradesmen who advance money on the deposit of personal 
property, and stick three gold balls over their doors—such fast man is 
egregiously mistaken. I mean the genuine and veritable brothers of 
our fathers or mothers as the case may be. 

What would the writers of comedies and farces do without uncles ? 
Where would they get their funny old gentlemen—rich, choleric, a 
plectic, and given to “ strange oaths?” Who could they find to “ d— 
that young rascal,” that interesting compound of good looks, white 
ducks, and tendencies to swindling—the gay young lover, and hero of 
the piece? Who would help him out of his scrapes by a cheque (not 
check) in time? Who would swear to cut him off with a shilling, and 
then give him a fortune just after the young gentleman has “ done 
him” out of a fifty or a hundred? Fathers wouldn’t do—a man can’t 
decently swindle his own father, or call him a “ close-fisted old villain,” 
even in a comedy or a farce. But an uncle—c’est autre chose—an 
entirely different pair of boots altogether. 

Reader, I had an uncle! And let me beg you to picture me at 
this moment raising my eyes to the ceiling, casting them down again 
to the floor, shaking my head very slowly, and letting off a sigh strong 
enough to blow out the four wicks of a Palmer’s magnum candle, as I 
reflect that I have no longer such a blessing left. However, it falls to 
the lot of few men to be blessed with more than one such uncle as mine. 
He was old, rich, and unmarried—which I take to be the essential in- 
gredients of the true “ avuncular essence,” if the reader will pardon 
the term. As for one who is either poor, or young, or married—he 
may be your father’s or your mother’s brother, but he is no more “ an 
uncle,” in my meaning of the term, than a penny Havannah can be 
strictly termed a cigar. 

My uncle had an extreme fondness for me, which I am disposed to 
think a very pardonable weakness on his part. It was through his 
means that I left that abominable academy of the Rev. Dionysius 
Slowcoach, with its scraggy mutton “ stick-jaw ” puddings, and fourteen 
hours’ daily work, and was sent to Eton, where I was fagged in one 
sense, and took things easily in another, learnt nothing but the dead 
languages—as a gentleman should do—and was fed like a Christian. It 
was through him that I went to the University, took my degree with- 
out honours, and got into debt to the tune of two thousand pounds, 
which he discharged, with only a ten days’ show of obduracy and de- 
nunciations. Lastly, it was through him that I was saved from the 
abominations of an attorney’s office to which my father was about to 
consign me, and only condemned in place of it to eat bad dinners in the 
Temple, and qualify myself for a barrister’s wig and gown. 

During the time that I was engaged in the last-named occupation, I, 
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of course, formed many acquaintances among “ Temple men.” Per- 
haps I may favour the reader with a chapter on that remarkable class of 
individuals some day. But in the meantime I have only to refer to one 
of them—Bob Weasel—who became a great friend of mine, and intro- 
duced me to his family. This consisted of Papa and Mamma Weasel, 
Miss Julia Weasel, Miss Kate Weasel, and the aforesaid Bob. 
Old Weasel was a mahogany merchant or something of the kind. 

I am not very au fait at “ commercials.” Bob was his only son, and 
his eldest child—a decent fellow, but a bit of a spoon. Julia was the 
elder of the girls, and of a decidedly romantic turn. She kept an al- 
bum, and made all her friends contribute. Bob had told her that I was 
“a devilish clever fellow” (which may be true, though I don’t know 
how he found it out), and I was immediately bored to write some verses 
in the book—original, of course. I was rather savage ; but I inscribed 
the following :— 

As passing through the churchyard drear, 

You start to read a name once dear ; 

So, when you glance upon this page, 

May mine thy pensive eye engage. 

And, as you read that name once more, 

When many a fleeting year is o’er, 

Think that from earth my spirit ’s fled, 

And here my heart lies buried ! 

Horatio SPENSER Tomktns. 


Julia pronounced them lovely, and so original ; Bob thought them 
wonderful, and Miss Kate bit her lips and giggled sub rosd. 

Miss Kate, however, deserves a little bit of description all to herself. 
She was a pretty, dark-haired, blue-eyed girl, with pouting, laughing 
lips, a nose slightly retrowssé, an easy, graceful figure, and a foot and a 
hand to make a sculptor rave. She was clever, quick and witty, almost 
saucy, without being pert or ill-bred. She was— well, it is of very 
little use beating about the bush, for the reader sees through the matter 
already,—I was desperately in love with Kate Weasel at about the 
second interview ; indeed I won’t swear that it was not the first. Nor 
was I long in doubt that I had, in turn, made a very decided impression. 

Mr. Weasel, sen., having been duly informed of my prospects by his 
son, had evidently made up his mind that I should not be a bad in- 
vestment for his daughter; but, like a prudent man, he wanted to get 
tid of the elder one first. Miss Julia, however, with her “ lint-white 
locks,” pink cheeks and penchant for poetry, was by no means suited to 
my notions of a wife. Old Weasel was eternally dunning her perfec- 
tions into my ears in vain. I thought the pretty Kate worth a dozen of 
her sister, though she quizzed me to death, and showed my album 
verses before my face to every one who could detect the “ swindle.” 

However, we flirted away most determinedly. It was not such easy 
work to flirt with Kate as with most girls. She was so abominably 
anti-sentimental, that after a pleasant little scene of banter between us, 
just as the conversation seemed gliding into a tender mood, and a little 
touch of romance or poetry forced itself upon my mind, just as I was 
beginning a pretty sentence, which ought to have made her look bash- 
ful and conscious, she would interrupt me with, “ Shall I fetch Julia’s 
album and pen and ink, Mr. Tomkins ?” 

Confound those verses! How I wished I had never written them! 
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The sight of an album makes me shudder to this day. I am always 
expecting to see my own “ Byronics” rise up before me. But I am 
digressing. 1 was observing how difficult it is to flirt with a girl who isa 
“quiz.” Ever on the look-out for a touch of the ridiculous, ever ready to 
give a comic turn to the slightest taste of sentiment that may escape 
ou. 

r At one time I tried to pique her by paying marked attention to her 
sister ; but she seemed more amused than ever. She thoroughly under- 
stood me, and saw at a glance, that if I attempted to swallow cold veal, 
I could never relish it. 

I hit on the right plan, after all, which was, to keep her in her 
favourite humour of laughing at everything aud everybody, and in the 
midst of one of her sallies I cut her short by “ popping the question.” 
I did, upon my soul; and, for the first time in my life, 1 saw Kate 
Weasel look serious ; and then—no, sir, I am not going to gratify your 
curiosity by drawing a picture of the scene that followed. And if you 
have the impertinence to ask what the answer to my question was, I can 
only inform you that your doubt indicates how little you are acquainted 
with Horatio Spenser Tomkins, 

My uncle sat in his breakfast-parlour reading the newspaper. He 
was always reading the newspaper, by the way, and knew all its con- 
tents, from the next ship that was to follow the “ Eliza Jane” to Val- 
paraiso, down to the exact time of “ high-water at London Bridge,” and 
the price of “Spanish Passives.” 

“ Well, my lad,” said the old gentleman, “ what ’s the news ?” 

“ Perhaps you are more likely to be able to tell me some, sir?” 
replied I, pointing to the “ Times.” 

“ Hal ha! very good!”—(A very little joke went a long way with 
the worthy old gentleman). — “ But you’re mistaken, my lad. There 
never 7s any news in the papers now-a-days. Well, what’s the last 
thing you ’ve been studying ?” 

«* Weasel ‘ De Matrimonio, sir,” replied I, gravely. 

That ’s all right. Study hard, and you'll be sure to get on. In 
my younger days, sir —” 

Whenever an old gentleman begins in this style, his hearer is a man 
whom I compassionate from my soul. He is safe to hear at least half 
an hour’s discourse on the virtues of a by-gone age, and especially of 
that great private ornament of that same age, the narrator himself, 
What fibs our fathers do tell about themselves! We young men 
boast a bit now and then, it is true, but our longest bows are infantile 
to those wherewith these antiques shoot the cloth-yard shafts of their 
imaginary deeds in the past. Old Snoozle, who has been the most per- 
fect specimen of a milksop all his life, is sure to tell you, on the sly, of 
some wonderful Lothario-like proceedings of himself, “in his hot youth, 
when George the Third was King.” Old Bulliondust, whose father 
made a tremendous fortune before he was born, and who brought him 
up to do nothing at all, but now and then saunter into the Bank for an 
hour in the afternoon, has the effrontery to tell his son “ how we used 
to work, young gentleman, when J was a young man.” Old Cowdy 
Custard, who was turned out of the Puddledock Volunteers for running 
away, in arms and uniform, from a tipsy Irishwoman, who threatened 
him with her delicate fists, has a stereotyped story about a duel he 
fought in Flanders with “ the first swordsman in Europe, sir !” 
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All this is very unconscientious, because we young men are bound to 
listen and look as if we firmly believed every word of the story, and are 
thereby guilty of the grievous sin of acting a lie while our progenitors 
are telling one. And so | sat under this infliction on the present occa- 
sion. At length want of breath, and a fit of coughing, checked 
my uncle’s eloquence, and I found an opportunity to hint at the state of 
my affections. The old gentleman heard me with serious attention, 
and then asked me “ how I proposed to keep a wife ?” 

This was a poser. I could hardly tell him that I had an eye to his 
money to do that. I stammered—blurted out a lot of rubbish about 
being young yet—looking forward to my profession (I had never opened 
alaw book in my life)—being willing to wait a little—and, in fact, I 
talked such abominable nonsense that I got ashamed of it, myself: so 
I came to a full stop, rubbed my leg, blew my nose, and felt like a 
pickpocket, who has just been asked in the politest manner “if he can 
state any reason why sentence should not be passed upon him.” 

My uncle hereupon said, “ Before we talk any more on this subject I 
will read you my will.” So saying he got up and left the room. Hang 
it! I hadn’t robbed anybody : I wasn’t a George Barnwell; and yet I 
felt as guilty as that interesting apprentice could have done. 

My uncle returned with the will. It was a very short one at all events ; 
so that I couldn’t endure any very long suspense. He opened it and 
read as follows (leaving out the preamble) : “1 give and bequeath the 
sum of five hundred pounds unto my nephew, Horatio Spenser Tom- 
kins, and all the rest, residue and remainder of my property of every 
kind and description, I give and bequeath to my old and faithful ser- 
vant, Martha Wiggins,” &c. 

Having read this very satisfactory document, my uncle folded it up 
and said—*“ Now, then, we ‘ll go on about your matrimonial intentions.” 
And he looked as cool as Wenham Lake ice. 

How we did go on, I have not the least ideas That I must have 
talked very wildly and incoherently 1 feel sure, but I remember nothing 
more than my firm asseveration at parting to marry Kate Weasel at all 
hazards. My uncle commended my spirit and gave me his blessing. 

That same evening I was closeted with Weasel pére. I told him that 
I loved his daughter, and demanded her hand. The good papa tried 
to squeeze out a tear (but it wouldn’t come) as he shook my hand and 
dilated on all the moral, intellectual, and personal perfections of his 
darling child, as if I didn’t know a great deal more about them than 
himself. He told me what a pain it would be to part with her, but of 
course his feelings must give way to her happiness, and he was sure that 
I, “ his dear young friend,” would be all that he could wish in the 
husband of his daughter. Having done the sentimental part of the 


affair, he now approached the practical—said he knew that my prospects 
from my worthy uncle were very excellent— 


« Just five hundred pounds, sir,” interrupted I. 

“ Per annum,” said papa ; “of course—well you may contrive—” 

“Pardon me, sir,” said I again, “it is not per annum, but simply 
one single sum of five hundred pounds.” 

‘* My dear young friend, you are surely joking.” 

I gave him the whole history of my interview with my uncle. 

As soon as I had finished I was attacked by Papa Weasel as if I had 
stolen his silver spoons. In fact, he seemed half-inclined to send for a 
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policeman. The end of it was that I was requested to leave the house 
“ whose hospitalities I had abused,” and I rushed home in a state of , 
very romantic and frantic desperation. 

When a man has made up his mind to succeed, he may at least be 
sure of a sustaining sense of ‘ pluck,” if not of absolute success itself. 
So it was with me. I “cut” the Temple—got appointed sub-secretary 
to a new railway company at two hundred pounds a year, stuck to my 
business, and within five months was an altered man, except in one point 
—my resolution to marry Kate Weasel. 

Before a year was passed I had accomplished this object, to the 
intense and furious indignation of the papa, who wrote a letter discard- 
ing us both for ever. Of course poor Kate did her best to conciliate 
the old hunks, but he was as immoveable as Smithfield market, 

About a month after my marriage, I was surprised at receiving a 
letter of praise and approbation from my uncle, who commended the 
change which 4e had effected in my character and conduct. He told 
me that he was very ill, and desired to see me. I went, and took my 
wife with me. The old gentleman was very pleased with her, and told 
her she had a good husband, and one that he loved better than any one 
on earth. He was really very kind, and made us many handsome pre- 
sents, so that we found it less difficult to pay our way than we had 
anticipated. 

One day, while we were down at Brighton for a fortnight’s holiday, 
I received a letter from my uncle’s solicitor, informing me of his sudden 
death, and requesting me to come up to town at once and hear the 
will read. He little thought that I ad heard it read already. How- 
ever, the old gentleman had, after all, been a kind uncle; so, fearing to 
show disrespect for his memory, I went up to town, attended the 
funeral, and then adjourned with the lawyer, and one or two other per- 
sons, to the very room where, about a year and a half before, I had sat 
listening to the same will from the lips of him who had made it. 

The lawyer read:—“ This is the last will and testament of me 
Thomas Hopkins, &c. I give and bequeath the sum of five hundred 
pounds unto my old and faithful servant Martha Wiggins, and all the 
rest, residue, and remainder of my property of every kind and descrip- 
tion, I give and bequeath to my nephew Horatio Spenser Tomkins.” 

“ What !” cried I, “ surely there’s some mistake.” 

“ Mistake, sir?” said the lawyer; “ I am reading the will before 
me.” 

“ But is that the ast will?” I asked. 

“ Certainly, sir, and the only one. I witnessed the execution of it 
myself.” 

“© May I ask when ?” 

“ Two years and a half ago, sir.” 

I was silent. The lawyer handed me a short note in my poor uncle’s 
own hand. He asked me to pardon his deception, which was ouly 
adopted to “ make a man of me.” The reader may smile if he will; 
but I did weep tears from my very heart at that moment. 

And thus I found myself heir to—or rather possessor of—three 
thousand a year, instead of being a clerk with two hundred. 

All honour to uncles ! 

Weasel pére is very fond of me now. 
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THE PICTURE-GALLERIES OF ENGLAND. 


NORTHUMBERLAND HOUSE, AND SYON HOUSE, 


Wuen Monsieur Jules Chassaignac and I separated last month, after 
seeing Lord Ellesmere’s collection of pictures, it was arranged that my 
French friend should breakfast with me on a certain morning ; and 
that we should then proceed together to Northumberland House. My 
guest arrived punctual to the appointed hour. Anxious to study his 
tastes: and being myself, moreover, somewhat of a foreigner in my 
gastronomic tendencies, I had taken care that our morning meal should 
be of as continental a composition as possible. Nothing could exceed 
the gratitude and satisfaction of Monsieur Jules while he delightedly 
reviewed the dishes on the table. Some designing English friend had 
lured the helpless and unwary foreigner, the evening before, into a 
“ chop-house ;” and had, then and there, deluded him into eating a 
British dinner of “ good, juicy steak,” washed down by a pint of fiery 
tavern port. “ Ah! my friend,’—cried the ill-fated Jules, piteously 
laying his finger upon the pit of his stomach—“ what torture have I 
suffered through your cookery and your wine! The steak—parole 
@honneur, 1 saw just such another piece of meat, the other day, flung 
raw to the tiger at the Zoological Gardens !—and this was nearly raw 
too—the steak, I say, was red in the middle; flavoured with coal- 
smoke outside; and tough |—Oz/f! grill me my own boots next time, 
and I will as easily masticate them !—I tried this accursed steak, dear 
friend, first with the left jaw and then with the right—vain effort! I 
anatomised it into the thinnest of strips with my knife—the strips stuck 
in my teeth! Finally, I cut it into little round knobs, and swallowed, 
despairing, the meat-pills which I had made—my breast heaved; con- 
vulsions shook my stomach to its centre; I hiccupped long and loudly, 
and became dyspeptic on the spot !” 

“ And the wine? ”—I asked, smiling in spite of myself at my friend’s 
first experience of a juicy British steak. 

“ He smiles! my amiable comrade of Albion smiles benignant, while 
I speak of horrors! ”—exclaimed Monsieur Jules, in mournful and 
reproving accents—“ The wine, did you say ?—Listen and pity me !— 
Last night I tossed off my bed-clothes a prey to raging fever—I drank, 
first the contents of my water-bottle, then the floods of turbid liquid in 
my capacious washing jug—lI slept; and had the nightmare—I awoke 
this morning with blood-shot eyes, a parched tongue, an aching head, a 
trembling hand. Ask me what produced such atrocities of disease in 
so robust a frame as mine !—I answer a pint of port!” With this last 
emphatic figure of oratory, Monsieur Jules quitted the subject abruptly, 
and proceeded to repair his shattered digestive powers with a cofelette a 
la jardiniére and a glass of Chablis. 

Whether it was that we dawdled too long over our breakfast (the 
most delightful of all meals to dawdle over!) or that our conversation 
on my friend’s favourite subject, the Fine Arts, ran to an unusual 


length, I know not ; but this is certain, we were not ready to start for 
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our inspection of the pictures at Northumberland House, until one 
o'clock. When we arrived at the place of our destination—Monsieur 
Jules having been pitilessly sarcastic on Trafalgar-square, by the way— 
the ducal mansion appeared to be the main focus of attraction to the 
whole neighbourhood. Smartly-dressed ladies and gentlemen were 
crowding out or crowding in, through the inconveniently narrow door- 
way which served both to receive and dismiss them, without any inter- 
mission—while, around the outer gate stood a throng of people, to 
whom the sight of other people first going into a large house and then 
going away from a large house, seemed to be a most intensely exciting 
and interesting spectacle. After a momentary struggle, Monsieur 
Jules and I, and a fat old lady clad in a perfect expanse of white 
muslin—who became somehow inextricably mixed up with us through- 
out our visit to Northumberland House — made our way together 
triumphantly through the door; presented our cards of admission to 
the attendant policeman ; and then, after crossing a large quadrangular 
court-yard, entered the apartments on the ground floor. 

The first room to which we were admitted, was so crowded that it 
was no easy matter, for a few minutes, to catch sight of any pictures 
but those hanging nearest the ceiling. When, at length, we got nearer 
to the walls, we found ourselves opposite a portrait of “ Edward the 
Sixth,” in his childhood, by Mabuse. This work— making some allow- 
ance for the stiffness and quaintness of the earlier schools of art—is an 
admirable production; admirable for its uncompromising fidelity to 
Nature, for its daguerreotype truthfulness and reality. The figure is 
represented walking forward with the tottering gait of childhood. The 
position of the arms and even of the fingers of each hand, exhibits with 
the most life-like accuracy the manner in which the little prince is 
cautiously balancing himself while he walks. The face is painted with 
extraordinary purity and finish—the surface thin and delicate as it is, 
has no appearance of meagreness or hardness—and those negative grayish 
tints in flesh, which are always numbered among the main difficulties 
of colour to the modern artist, are here rendered almost to perfection 
by the old painter. It is not, indeed, till we come to the drapery, that 
we see anything of the immaturity of art, at the period when the picture 
was painted. The appearance of hardness and stiffness about this 
portion of the work, is however of little consequence, if the admirable 
truth and nature of its more important parts be properly considered. 
As an historical portrait its value can hardly be overrated ; for it must 
at once proclaim itself to every eye, as having been a striking likeness. 
Even the infancy of Edward the Sixth has its own peculiar interest 
for us; he is one of the few kings whose memory we can honestly 
cherish with affection and respect. 

“ A great painter this Mabuse—he was a Frenchman of ‘course ”— 
says Monsieur Jules, at once assuming the fact from the name, with all 
the proverbial hurry and hardihood of his nation. 

“IT am not sure of that, my friend. His real name was John 
Gossaert, which has not a very French sound. He was called Maubeuge 
(afterwards Frenchified into Mabuse) after the name of his birth-place, 
a town in Hainault ; which, at the period when he lived—the sixteenth 
century—was, I think, a province in the possession of the Spanish 
branch of the House of Austria. Consequently "— 

“ Ah, my dear fellow! consider the heat of the weather, and cease 
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expatiating on the House of Austria, and the sixteenth century ! lecture 
not on history to a man in a perspiration, who still suffers from an undi- 
gested rump steak! I yield—Mabuse was not a Frenchman —let us 
say nothing more of Mabuse: unless, indeed, you can say something 
amusing about him !” 

“IT think I can, Monsieur Jules; for Mabuse himself was a thoroughly 
amusing character. He was the most restless and reckless of beings ; 
half his time was spent in taverns, or in running about from one amuse- 
ment to another, in all parts of the continent. How he was able to study 
and to paint, is a mystery ; but work he did, nevertheless. He painted 
admirable Scripture subjects as well as portraits. One of the former— 
an altar-piece, which was destroyed by lightning, along with the church 
that it once decorated—won the warm admiration of Albert Durer. He 
produced, also, an admirable picture of the Virgin Mary as Queen of 
Heaven, now in the possession of the King of Bavaria. He was in the 
service of the Marquis of Verens, while he was at work on this; and 
here he committed one of his most amusing imprudences. The marquis 
gave a grand entertainment tothe emperor, Charles the Fifth, and clothed 
all his household, for the occasion, in new liveries. Mabuse and twoothers 
were furnished with suits of splendid white brocade. By some means the 
painter contrived to get possession of his new dress a few days before the 
entertainment. White brocade was nothing to Mabuse, compared to a 
bottle of wine—so he coolly sold the whole suit, and spent the proceeds 
jollily at a tavern, When the emperor arrived, the painter, nevertheless, 
took his proper place, and passed in procession before his sovereign along 
with the rest. His dress, however, was of such superior whiteness to 
the dress of any one else, that it attracted the special notice of Charles 
the Fifth. Mabuse was stopped and brought before his majesty for 
particular investigation ; when, to the intense amusement of everybody, 
it was discovered that he had supplied the loss of his brocade, by clothing 
himself from head to foot in white paper! His life was one series of 
scrapes of this sort. When he came to England, it was after a long 
imprisonment for debt, at Middelburg. Henry the Eighth employed him 
to paint the royal children—and there is one of the admirable results of 
this commission, hanging before us on the walls of Northumberland 
House.—And now, Monsieur Jules, having told you all I know about 
Mabuse—the date, place, and manner of his death being alike uncertain 
—let us look around, and see what more is worthy of notice in this 
room.” 

We do not find much to admire. Some pictures by the second-rate 
Italian painters fail to impress us particularly. ‘“ A Landscape,” said 
to be by Ruysdael, strikes us as of doubtful authenticity. “ Two Views 
on the Thames, at London,” by Canaletti, display much firmness and 
clearness of painting; but the atmospheric effect on buildings and 
water is the same as in the painter’s views of Venice—and even there, 
it is not true to Nature; at least, not true to the aspect of Venice in 
the present day. We leave the room, convinced that there is nothing 
in it comparable, for an instant, to the “ Portrait” by Mabuse. The 
next, and larger, apartment makes amends, however, for any previous 
disappointment. It contains some magnificent pictures—chief among 
all, the renowned “ Portraits of the Cornaro Family,” by Titian. 

This superb picture sums up, as it were, all the master’s many and 
wonderful powers as a portrait painter. Had it possessed no — ex- 
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cellence, the composition alone of the work would entitle it to rank 
among the most consummate efforts of art. The simplicity, the gran- 
deur, the originality of the arrangement—presenting the elders of the 
family as kneeling before an altar raised in the open air, the younger 
members occupying the lower positions at each side—must be seen to 
be appreciated. When to these qualities, are added, as displayed in this 
work, the further merits of depth, harmony, and magnificence of colour, 
of broad, solemn light and shade—of striking dramatic power in pre- 
serving and developing each marking variety of age and character, of 
expression and position, we have, perhaps, in the portraits of the Cor- 
naro family, an example of the most perfect picture of the kind that 
was ever painted. It is difficult to know which to admire most—the 
glowing beauty and freshness of the youthful countenances at the side 
of the composition, or the dignity and fervour of character in the elder 
members of the family who occupy the middle. To the young portrait- 
painter of our day, this picture ought to be in itself a complete practical 
treatise on his art. 

The next work we come to, is a male portrait by Tintoretto. Inferior 
though it may be to the Titian, it has great merit in the modelling and 
painting of the features, Its fault is want of proportion—both the body 
and hand are absurdly exaggerated in size, as compared with the dimen- 
sious of the head and face. The two animal pictures by Snyders, which 
hang in this room, would only be remarkable as showing how inferior 
the old masters were to the moderns in painting dogs, were it not for 
the landscape backgrounds which have been supplied by Rubens. One 
of these, especially, (in the picture placed farthest from the “ Cornaro 
Family ”) is a charming study from Nature, touched in with admirable 
vigour and freedom. 

But, it is not only by such minor productions as these that Rubens 
is represented at Northumberland House. A large picture of “ Nymphs 
and Satyrs” displays his florid glories of hue in the same room which 
exhibits the purer and grander colouring of his model, Titian. What 
astonishing nymphs are the nymphs of Rubens! What jolly, good- 
humoured, fleshy young women they are to look upon! With what a 
hearty, heavy tread they set their fat feet down upon the earth! How 
one longs to see them milking cows, or hunting the slipper, or jigging 
down the middle and up again in a country dance, or doing anything 
but trying to be allegorical and poetical, and mythological, with such 
exuberant bosoms, and such laughing full-blown faces as those! And 
yet, if you can once get over the absence of the ideal and the refined in 
the forms of these jovial Dutch nymphs, if you can only look at the 
picture apart from the subject which it professes to represent, how the 
free, bold composition, and the splendour and brilliancy of the colouring 
of Rubens, impress you! Titian excepted, who surpasses him in the 
management of the palette? The gaiety and magnificence of the man’s 
life seem to have transferred themselves to his colours, the moment they 
touched the canvas; and something of his own free kind heart—always 
generous and cordial, even to the most envious among his brother 
painters—must surely have got into this picture, in the shape of those 
frolicsome good-humoured nymphs! Cavil as much as you please 
about his want of refinement, still the-famous Fleming is worthy of his 


fame, and still he keeps his place in spite of you among the mighty 
masters of the art ! 
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We move on, to look at another picture by Titian—portraits of 
“Cardinal Sforza and Machiavelli.” Necessarily less striking in ar- 
rangement than the larger subject of the “Cornaro Family,” this work 
is, nevertheless, equally worthy of the master in tone and treatment. The 
heads are painted with consummate power and solidity of “ handling ;” 
the colouring is impressively rich and solemn : and the expressions, espe- 
cially in the features of Machiavelli—are full of power and significance. 
The faces both of the cardinal and the diplomatist are, in this repect, 
perfect studies for the physiognomist, as well as the painter. While oc- 
cupied with portrait art, as exhibited at Northumberland House, we must 
not forget to notice a picture containing the likenesses of three gentle- 
men, by Dobson, which hangs in the same room with the Titians. Dob- 
son was the English artist who succeeded Vandyck in his appointments 
under Charles I.; and this work, if taken as a criterion of his merits, 
proves that he was a worthy substitute for his illustrious predecessor. 
The heads delineated are treated with great breadth and firmness, and 
the colouring possesses a harmony and sobriety which agreeably recal to 
the mind even the best efforts of Vandyck himself. 

The last of the large pictures in this apartment has the name of 
Lancetto inscribed on it. A nude figure of a man on his back, dexter- 
ously foreshortened, and represented as kicking out his legs in all the 
agonies of a tremendous fall, is the principal, and not very attractive, 
object on the canvas. Judging by the lurid darkness and smoke, 
filling the background, and by certain mysterious forms which we can 
just distinguish through it, we imagine the subject of the work—the 
frame exhibiting no title to guide us—to be the fall of Satan. Setting 
aside conjecture, however, it is easy to see that the figure is cleverly 
drawn, and boldly painted ; but by no means equally easy to discover any 
higher merit—or, indeed, in the strict sense of the term, any high merit 
at all—in the picture. It belongs to that inferior school of art which 
seeks for nothing beyond the display of mechanical skill ; and, as such, 
it possesses little attraction for us. We go on at once into the next 
room. 

Here, the walls are not adorned by the painter, but by the decorator. 
The material of which they are composed is gorgeous in colour, and is 
ornamented with great splendour. It is not a little diverting to observe, 
that this room evidently possesses much more interest than the picture- 
rooms for a considerable proportion of the visitors to Northumberland 
House. People, who were quite contented with walking slowly past 
the “ Cornaro Family,” now dwell enraptured over magnificent chairs, 
tables, sofas, and gold mouldings. Monsieur Jules, as a painter him- 
self, and an enthusiast for his profession, views this spectacle with 
so much indignation, and expresses himself so contemptuously about 
what he calls “the rivalry of the miserable upholsterers,” that I con- 
sider it an imperative duty to lead him forthwith into the next room, 
where he becomes comparatively cool again among the old tapestry 
hangings which clothe the walls. These homely needlework pictures 
he can regard with an eye of mercy: for he always considers them 
somewhat in the light of poor relations to the fine arts. 

The last of the range of apartments on the ground-floor is the largest 
of all. As regards length, its extent is magnificent ; but it seems hardly 
broad enough to be in good architectural proportion. Here, again, 
the decorations are of great splendour ; and, this time, Monsieur Jules 
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sees them combined with works of art. Extending down the whole length 
of the room are full-sized copies in oil from some of the great frescoes 
of Raphael at Rome. The best of these copies are two from the series 
known as the “ Story of Cupid and Psyche;” that executed by Pom- 
peio Battoni being entitled to take the first rank. But though each copy 
has been produced by a different artist, all have the same pervading 
faults—viz. a general yellowness of tone, and a coarseness of execution. 
These defects were perhaps unavoidable. The substance worked upon, 
and the methods of using the materials, are so different in painting in 
fresco and painting in oil, that an original executed in the first “ me- 
dium” cannot be fairly reproduced in the second—at least, as regards 
the colouring. Except that they have the advantage in size and im- 
portance, the copies of Raphael’s frescoes at Northumberland House 
have really less superiority over engravings, as reproductions of his 
works, than might at first be imagined. It is true that here and there 
in detached parts they may reflect some of his colour, where the colour 
in the originals happens to be most positive; but of the general tone 
and effect of the noble frescoes at the Vatican and the Farnesina—of 
their cool shadows and silver-grey lights, of their indescribable delicacies 
and harmonies of hue—these copies, however careful, can hardly be 
said even to convey an idea. 

Leaving the last and most splendid of the ground-floor apartments, 
we retrace our steps to the hall, mount the grand staircase, and enter 
the drawing-rooms. Here, the pictures are in the minority throughout. 
Some family portraits of comparatively modern date, and a few small 
works of the Dutch School, not above average merit, are the only pro- 
ductions of the easel to be seen. Those pertinaceous rivals of Mon- 
sieur Jules and his profession—the upholsterers—are represented in un- 
rivalled glory. Rich cabinets, vases, tables, silks, satins, and brocades, 
precious “ curiosities,’ and charming little mantel-piece ornaments, 
surround us on all sides—everything is luxurious, and everything is in 
good taste. Besides the evident pleasure which our fellow sight-seers 
feel in looking at the brilliant objects around them, no small part 
of their number appear to derive great additional gratification from 
contemplating themselves in the large glasses which ornament the 
rooms. The gentlemen seem, upon the whole, rather more freely 
addicted to this interesting and innocent recreation than the ladies ; 
and are, apparently, also more enamoured of their own images. Each 
is quite a Narcissus of the nineteenth century! I try to direct Mon- 
sieur Jules’ attention to the very profitable use which some of our neigh- 
bours are making of a visit to Northumberland House ; but he looks 
about him with vacant eyes. He is thinking of the Titians down 
stairs; he cherishes a Spartan jndifference towards the luxuries of 
furniture ; he is tired of dawdling through fine rooms, with crowds of 
dawdlers around him; and, in short, he is now only anxious to go. 
Very good, Monsieur Jules, let us depart by all means. Perhaps you 
will be more thoroughly pleased when we visit Syon House, which the 
Duke of Northumberland has also liberally opened to the public. 
There, at least, you will be some six miles away from this London 
atmosphere which weighs so heavily on your Parisian lungs—there, 
whatever the crowd in the rooms, the gardens will always secure you 
the privilege of walking at your ease. 

Our route through the western suburbs, as we sct forth a few days 
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afterwards to Syon House, afforded ample matter for astonishment and 
amusement to my French friend. At an early period of the journey, 
he gave up all hope of ever getting to the end of London. Even when 
the gaps of garden grew larger and larger between rows of smart villas; 
when the dismal “ preparatory establishments,” for young ladies, and 
young gentlemen, dwindled perceptibly in numbers and in size; when 
ittle patches of parched grass began to appear by the road-side; when rows 
of new shops actually stopped short at half a dozen, and showed no symp- 
toms of ever growing any longer—even then, we had not done with the 
houses. No sooner were the new neighbourhoods passed, than the old 
neighbourhoods began again,—the dusty suburban towns shutting in 
the high road between two rows of straggling houses of all shapes and 
sizes, of all degrees of dirt and discomfort. No villas now ; no new 
churches ; every dwelling is a shop—every inhabitant is a shopkeeper ; 
nobody is a customer, except at the alehouses ; nobody appears at the 
grocer’s but the grocer himself, standing disconsolate at his door ; no- 
body at the chemist’s but the young apprentice, practising anatomy on 
his nails with the shop penknife ; nobody even in that wonderful “ Em- 
porium ” of all commodities, where the half-quartern loaves are getting 
fly-blown already, where a melting lollypop sticks tight to a copy of 
“ The Soldier's Tear,” where the dust of antiquity lies thick on ginger- 
bread nuts, balls of cotton, penny cigars, Jew’s harps, and portraits of 
Jenny Lind. “ And yet these people live?” cries Monsieur Jules, in 
astonishment,—“ live, and have children by dozens! How is it done ?” 

Now we begin to catch glimpses of the river, through narrow alleys 
populous with dogs and boys, and slatternly women hanging clothes out 
of the window to dry; and now, still in the long street, we suddenly 
diverge to the left. The fragrant smell of hay comes to us on the 
breeze; trees and long shady tracts of grass begin to be visible ; then 
rows of carriages, vigilant policemen, peripatetic vendors of ginger-beer, 
coachmen, footmen, and a long procession of ladies and gentlemen 
walking up a drive and over a lawn, successively appear in view. We 
have arrived, at last, at Syon House. 

The mansion has been renovated and enlarged, and is by no means 
striking outside, as a specimen of architecture. The entrance-hall is 
very prettily decorated with casts and copies from celebrated ancient 
statues—* The dying Gladiator,” chiselled in green marble, presenting 
a very beautiful effect amid the white walls by which it is surrounded. 
As for the pictures at Syon House, they are, in the mass, by no means 
remarkable. All are portraits ; some copied, some original,—none are 
of the first-rate excellence of the Titians at Northumberland House. 
With the exception of a single example by Vandyck, no names greater 
than those of Lely and Kneller are attached to any of the portraits. 

The first room we enter is almost exclusively occupied by the works 
of Kneller. The best of these is, perhaps, a portrait of Lord Charles 
Seymour, a boy in a blue dress, with a parrot (if we remember 
right) perched on his hand. But even this is flimsy and poor. There 
is no disguising the fact, Monsieur Jules, this famous Sir Godfrey 
Kneller was a very indifferent artist indeed! Never were smaller 
talents turned to greater worldly advantage, than in his case. Look 
at his coarse, careless execution; observe the same monotonous con- 
ventionality of expression in every face he has painted. He seems to 
have had one standard pair of lips for every sitter’s mouth, one standard 
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flesh tint for every sitter’s complexion. It is as impossible to believe 
any of his likenesses to have been characteristic, as it is to discover 
in them any of the higher qualities of art. And yet, how this man 
succeeded, in his day! Pope flattered him as a demi-god ; the Grand 
Duke of Tuscany asked him for his portrait ; the Emperor Leopold 
made him a knight of the Roman Empire ; he was state-painter to 
Charles II., James II., William III., Queen Anne, and George I.; and 
to crown all, the greatness of his wealth was in full proportion to 
the greatness of his fame. Lucky Sir Godfrey! he came exactly at 
the right time; one generation of great painters had died, another was 
not yet born; he had it all his own way; nobody clouded the Court 
sunshine that shone upon him, though he lived to be seventy-eight 
years old. Had he painted now, he would have been plain Mr. 
Kneller ; no poets would have taken any notice of him; and, instead 
of rolling about in his own carriage, he must have ridden in omni- 
buses to the end of his days. 

In the same room with the portraits by Kneller, is a portrait of 
the Duchess of Northumberland, by Lawrence. It is forcibly painted, 
but wanting in repose and simplicity. The fascinating smile is too ar- 
tificially fascinating; the high birth and breeding are prominently 
thrust forward, rather than gently suggested, in the expression. It is 
impossible, in looking at this picture, not to feel how differently Rey- 
nolds would have treated the subject,—how much more genuine the 
dignity would have been, how much simpler the grace under his pencil. 
However, with all its faults, the portrait by Lawrence is by very much 
the best in the apartment,—the heads by Kneller look doubly inferior 
in every quality of art, the moment they are compared with it. 

We next pass into the “Charles the First Room,” and see there the 
most interesting picture in the house. It contains the portraits of 
Charles I. and the Duke of York, and is painted by Sir Peter Lely. 
The face of the king is impressive in the highest degree. Dark and 
proud, yet with something of gentleness in the pride—marked with deep 
traces of thought and grief—sad with a gloomy sadness, severe with a 
melancholy severity, we have Charles himself before us here, both in 
features and expression, as he must have appeared when his career was 
approaching its terrible close. This portrait has a much deeper drama- 
tic interest,—as vividly recalling the king before us in connection with 
all his errors, and all his sufferings,—than the portraits by Vandyck. It 
is eloquent in every touch of the tragic history of the man. Pages of 
writing on the subject of his character would have less power to interest, 
and even to inform, than one look at the impressive likeness which is 
placed before us here. Moreover, as regards technicalities, the picture 
deserves great praise. The head of Charles, in particular, is grandly 
and forcibly painted ; and the tone of colour is rich and solemn through- 
out. It is one of the very best of Lely’s works. 

On the side of the room corresponding to that occupied by the 
portrait of King Charles, hangs a fine portrait of his queen, by Van- 
dyck. If the likeness be not flattered, she must have been a very 
lovely woman. Her large eyes, as we see them here, are full of 
softness and intelligence—her features are regular; her expression 
somewhat melancholy—the shape of her face verging towards that 
roundness which is, after all, more charming than the regular oval pre- 
sented as the type of beauty in the antique. Looking at this portrait, 
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and at the portrait of Charles, and remembering what were the lives of 
the originals, who, Monsieur Jules, would wish to be a king or a queen? \ 
Had that grave, careworn man, and this beautiful woman, been onl 

Mr. and Mrs. Charles Stuart, how much more happily they might have 

r) lived; and, in one instance at least, how much less miserably they might 

have died! 

Monsieur Jules replies to my eloquent apostrophe by a few republican 
sentiments, of the reddest possible hue, on the subject of kings and 
queens in general. I try to divert him from politics to painting, by 
pointing out some copies from Vandyck, by Lely and Phillips, and some 
more portraits (certainly of no very extraordinary merit), in the next 
room we enter. But my efforts are of no avail. The pictures around 
us are not of first-class interest, so Monsieur Jules will have nothing 
to say to them ; he is a Frenchman, he is talking about governments, 

nothing can stop him. We get into the library,—a beautiful room, 
with a magnificent view from the windows—and still “liberty, equality, 
fraternity,” the organization of labour, and the annihilation of the rights 
of property, are the texts of his discourse. At last, in despair, I point 
through the windows to the blue bright stream of the Thames, to the 
waving trees, to the fresh green meadows. “ For heaven’s sake, my 
dear friend, let us have done with politics, and take a walk in those 
magnificent grounds : government cannot poison those fresh breezes, or 
spoil that beautiful landscape, so let governments alone, for the present, 
at least! If you will not, I vow solemnly that I will begin one of those 
, historical dissertations on the ‘sixteenth century,’ and ‘the Spanish 
. branch of the house of Austria,’ which you held in such horror at q 
Northumberland House ! ”—“ Enough, enough !” cries Monsieur Jules, 
receiving my last threat with an expression of the liveliest apprehension. . 
—‘“Iam dumb on the subject of politics! the gardens, the charming : 
gardens by all means! Allons! vive la campagne !” 

On the gravel walk before the house appears an admirable substitute i 
for the usual infliction of guides, in the shape of a neat sign-post, bear- 
ing on it an inscription to direct the steps of strangers, in the English, 
French, and German languages. This sign-post reappears at intervals, 
in different parts of the walks, pointing the way to every succeeding ob- 
ject of interest, so as to lead the visitor easily through the grounds, from 
one extremity to the other. A pleasanter plan of introduction to the 
gardens at Syon House could not have been adopted. 

Our first place of destination is the Conservatory. We walk along 
winding paths, overshadowed by noble trees, and bounded on either side 
by lawns, flower-beds, and clustering verdure, until we reach a circular 
open space of considerable extent, covered with rose-trees in blossom, Hl 
here and there intermixed with brilliant patches of geranium. The i 
effect of this mass of exquisite colours, seen under a glorious afternoon 
sunlight, and terminated only by the lofty glass structure of the conser- 
vatory, is indescribably lovely. It is a garden scene that looks almost 
) worthy of the garden of Eden itself—it is the very poetry of form and 

colour! Going on into the conservatory, Monsieur Jules and I mutu- 
ally regret our ignorance of botanical science. We can only admire, as 
artists, the shapes, the beautiful green hues, and the picturesque arrange- 
ment of the plants around us. Leaves in every perfection of elegant 
and various form, are festooned over our heads in natural canopies that 
the wood-nymphs of old might have loved to sleep under; and the 
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scene reaches its climax of attraction, when we get to the cupola in the 
middle of the conservatory, and see the luxuriant vegetation on all 
sides topped by an eastern palm-tree in full vigour and beauty of 
growth. When leaving as when entering this charming place, we find 
statues of children—one representing Repose, the other Action— 
placed within each doorway ; the white marble of which they are com- 
posed deriving a double purity from the verdure that clusters around 
and above it. 

On quitting the conservatory, we take a farewell glance at the garden. 
The visitors to Syon House are threading in all directions the paths 
that lead among the flowers. Look, Monsieur Jules, at the ladies’ 
dresses! I protest the fairer portion of the human family rival the 
roses and geraniums, and flit about among the flowers gayer than but- 
terflies themselves! Heavens! to what a pitch of luxury and magnifi- 
cence have the dresses of the mothers and daughters (to say nothing of 
the grandmothers) of England arrived! How do husbands and fathers 
manage to pay for it all? Oh, my friend, if poor bachelors like you 
and me, who paint and write for our bread, ever enter the holy estate 
of matrimony, how much of the inestimable value of your pictures and 
my books will be represented by the mantillas and parasols of our at- 
tached wives and our dutiful girls! Oh, ye mercers and milliners! 
serpent-like do ye tempt the daughters of Eve—serpent-like do ye glide 
into the breeches-pockets of the sons of Adam! 

But what have we here? Another sign-post, directing us on our 
way to the tropical conservatory. Let us go at once ; the gardens are 
shut at six o'clock, and we have not too much time to spare. 

After stopping to admire some beautiful specimens of the “ Victoria 
Regia,” we reach the tropical plants. Here the vegetation is of a 
wilder and more striking character, than in the former conservatory. 
Leaves of strange, twining, mysterious shapes appear on all sides. 
Among the vegetables, we especially notice the “ Snake Gourd,” the 
fruit of which hangs from the long slender branches, in shape and size 
exactly like a spotted green snake. There is a large sensitive plant 
here, too, the peculiar qualities of which are tried by so many visitors’ 
fingers, that it is a wonder all the sensitiveness of the leaves has not 
evaporated long ago, from sheer exhaustion. Returning from the tro- 
pical conservatory, another sign-post obligingly informs us what path to 
take in order to gain the pleasure-grounds ; and thither we bend our 
steps accordingly. 

Pleasure grounds indeed! This portion of the gardens amply de- 
serves its name. Soft, shady turf to lie down on—walks ever winding 
in and out among the thickly-growing trees and the flowering shrubs— 
water that lies still and clear below sloping turf banks; here deep green 
with the reflections of the branches arching over, or dipping into it— 
there hidden altogether from the sight by floating lilies in full bloom— 
glimpses of distant view, over the meadow-land and down the avenue— 
flower beds, fragrant to smell and brilliant to look on, that meet you 
unawares, as you proceed,—such are the allurements of nature and art 
that now invite us to linger among the pleasure grounds of Syon House. 
Allow me to remark, Monsieur Jules, with just and natural pride, that 
you have nothing like this in the whole of France. That you are far 
beyond us in some other achievements of taste, I willingly and humbly 
admit ; but in landscape-gardening we are still infinitely your superiors. 
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You may shake your head, and shrug your shoulders, and elevate your 
eyebrows, as much as you please ; but you must confess that I am right. 
What are your famous grounds at Versailles? A wilderness, composed 
of rows of comfortless walks and regiments of stiff trees. What are 
the gardens of your country-seats ? Shelterless, slovenly, little deserts, 
where the grass looks always withered, and the flowers seem always 
out of place. What ?” «What is your street architecture?” 
shouts Monsieur Jules, triumphantly interrupting me—‘* What is the 
interior of St. Paul’s Cathedral? What is the National Picture Gal- 
lery? What are the Methodist Chapels? What sort of boots, brandy, 
gloves, velvet, coffee, operas, salads, dancing-masters, does your nation 
produce? Shall I answer, and crush for ever the arrogance of Albion, 
as impersonated by my friend? ”—“ Certainly not, Monsieur Jules ! 
You have had your revenge already—let us maintain the entente cor- 
diale by dropping the subject ; and proceed at once to the River Ter- 
race, the last object in the grounds that we have now left to see.” 

We pass the house, and proceed towards the Thames, which runs at 
but a short distance from it. The Terrace is parallel with the bank, 
and is terminated by a charming summer-house divided into three 
rooms. The walls of the little building are washed by the river ; its 
balconies overhang the rapid current. From the seats placed here, we 
look up and down over the bright glancing water—trees and meadows, 
pleasantly intermingled, occupy the opposite bank—pleasure-boats are 
out on the river, the oars of the rowers gleaming like silver in the sun- 
light—the low, musical rustling of leaves murmurs around us—the 
breeze is cool, pure, and fragrant with sweet odours. Oh, my friend, 
what a bower of bliss to make love in, to smoke a pipe in, to read a 
novel in, to drink claret in, to go to sleep in! If it were not unlawful 
to covet my neighbour’s summer-house, how I should like to be the 
possessor of this delightful place, and write pastoral poetry (with a fair 
shepherdess for my housekeeper) all the rest of my days ! 

Finding that my pastoral sentiments fail to affect the sympathies of 
my French friend, who prefers the Rue Richelieu to a summer-house 
by the river-side, and likes grisettes better than shepherdesses, I re- 
luctantly look at my watch, find that it is near six o’clock, and that it is 
therefore time to go. We leave the lovely grounds of Syon House, 
grateful for the privilege of seeing them; and get back to London 
forthwith—passing the Crystal Palace, just as the loud bells and gongs 
are sounding beneath the shining glass for the exit of all the visitors. 
Before we separate, it is resolved that our next visit shall be to the 
Dulwich Gallery, where Monsieur Jules may feel assured of finding 


enough to satisfy even his devouring appetite for fine pictures to the 
fullest possible extent. 
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STONEY BATTER’S GHOST. 
A LEGEND OF BLIGHTED HOLLOW, 


On the side of one of those rolling downs, so characteristic of the 
chalk formation of the Dorset coast, there is a deep and circular 
hollow, so perfect in its form, that, but for its vast size, it would seem to 
be the work of man. With the help of a little imagination, rude 
benches or galleries may be traced, at regular intervals, apparently 
hewn out of the solid chalk. Tier above tier they rise, running all 
round the vast amphitheatre, and commencing, singularly enough, just 
at that distance from the bottom as would best leave a large arena for 
the performance of some single combat, or grand ceremonious rite. 
Like the “ Devil’s Punch Bowl,” near Portsmouth, the “ Hospital 
Field” at Dover, and “ Fan Bay,” near the South Foreland, all deep 
and circular hollows in a chalk formation, it has its popular tale, its 
scientific hypothesis, and mystic legend. 

Fortunately for “ Blighted” or “ Ghastly Hollow,” for it is called 
by either title, it has undergone a rigid examination from time to time, 
both by local and erratic antiquaries, and however they may differ on 
minor points, they seem to be pretty unanimous that the Druids had 
something to do with the hole in question. Luckily, for their theory, 
there are five mysterious-looking stones, rather larger than common, 
suspiciously lurking about the place, and as nobody can give any satis- 
factory account from whence they came, they are concluded to be the 
remains of a Druid temple. And, to speak the truth, they are upright, 
lanky-looking objects, and of different material to any stones in the 
locality, and certainly do appear to have no business there. Besides, 
they would look more natural if they were lying prone on the earth, 
agreeably to the laws of gravitation, like other stones, instead of stand- 
ing perpendicular, and s/antingdicular as if rained from heaven, points 
downward. However, as there is a good honest statute acre of turf 
between each block, and being only five in number, it must be admitted 
that it requires a prolific imagination to fill up the interspace with the 
requisite materials for the construction of even that piece of open 
work, a Druid temple. But zealous antiquaries can account for many 
things, and, to confirm their tale, tradition points to an excavation in 
one of these stones in which the blood of human victims is presumed to 
have been formerly. caught, and they even indicate the route along 
which the skin-clad British warrior once hurried to perform his san- 
guinary and secret rites. 

As may be supposed, the popular account of Blighted Hollow is 
somewhat at variance with the above, inasmuch, as it utterly scouts the 
antiquarian hypothesis, and puts no faith in Druids. However, it must 
be confessed, when the popular mind gets itself into a fix, it has no 
scruples how it helps itself out of the difficulty. Thus the popular 
mind in Dorset maintains that as the mysterious stones are too big to 
be “ hefted” about by human means, that they must have fallen from 
heaven, and, as a proof of this statement being true, defies you to find 
a stone of a similar grain on earth. And then as to Blighted Hollow, 
why everybody knows how that was done: “ Didn’t their fathers tell 
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them, and, of course, their fathers’ fathers received the precious tale 
from equally intelligent generations before them, that the devil once 
gave a grand feast upon the Down, and being in want of a punch-bowl, 
he scanted out Blighted Hollow with one stroke of his hoof, and ever 
since that occurrence, it has been noted for its ghastly and withered 
aspect, and for producing the best lime in the world.” This cireum- 
stantial account settles the matter at once, and leaves us no choice 
between the antiquarian hypothesis and the popular legend, even if the 
common susceptibilities of our nature to the charms of romance had 
not induced us beforehand to pin our faith to the latter. 

It is into this Blighted Hollow that we wish to lead the imagination 
of the reader, not for the purpose of showing the footprints of the devil, 
or the fragments of a Druid temple, but to draw his attention to a huge 
lime-kiln at the bottom, as it sends up its pale, yellow, sulphureous, 
vapours in long spiral wreaths, and imparting to the spot the dry hot 
arid character of a slumbering volcano. Every object, above, below, 
and round about, whether bush or bramble, is white; the long, coarse, 
husky grass, is loaded with an unsightly powder; the choughs and 
crows, as they occasionally fly into the unhallowed spot, become dusted 
with the same pallid hue, and the lime, mixing with their black coats, 
gives them an appearance of being in half-mourning. Even the three 
men who are sitting huddled round the brim of the huge lime-kiln, 
look more like gnomes or spectres than human beings made of 
wholesome flesh and blood. However, they are smoking, drinking, and 
chattering merrily, and occasionally bursting out into fits of boisterous 
laughter, peculiar to rude health, hard work, and strong beer, acting 
upon the thirsty souls of lime-burners, 

“ Hooray, Ben!” said one of these merry fellows, thus addressing a 
raw-boned blanched old man, with an eye that glistened like a ferret’s 
beneath his shaggy eyebrow, “ hooray, Ben! there’s but a flemish 
account in the can, so loose your jawin’ tacks, and tip us a reg’lar 
starer.” 

«“ That’s you, Ben,” said the other lime-burner, “ one o’ your eye- 
openers, for I’m blessed if the fog isn’t coming off the sea like smoke, 
and we'd need o’ summat ’sides this smothering kiln to warm us 
to-night.” 

* Overhaul your memory, and tip us Stoney Batter’s Ghost,” said 
the first speaker, “ for, ‘cording to all accounts he wos the most skeery 
sort of a fellar as ever lived bout these parts.” 

“ He just wos, I b’lieve ye,” replied old Ben, lolling his head on one 
side, with a half serious and half comic look. “ Ah!” said he, in con- 
tinuation, “ poor Stoney Batter’s fate may happen to the steadiest head 
amongst us!” 

“« How so ?” said the two lime-burners, coaxingly, for Old Ben always 
maintained a proper and becoming mystery on the subject of Stoney 
Batter’s ghost. 

“ How so ?” echoed Old Ben, gruffly. ‘* Well, I s’pose I must spin 
ye the yarn.” 

“« Ah do, Ben, do; the kiln won’t want feedin’ this hour yet; so 
light yer pipe, and begin.” 

“Well,” said Ben, after taking two or three long whiffs, to thoroughly 
condense his thoughts, “ it needs no ghost to tell ye, that we lime- 
burners in Blighted Hollow never had the best o’ charicters. We wos 
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always ‘counted as a sort o’ cross, ‘twixt a smuggler and a poacher, and 
Stoney Batter wos a first-rate hand at both, for he'd noose a hare or 
sling a tub like winkin! So you may be sartin he didn’t stand well in 
the books of our sportin’ pa’suns, our she saints, nor the officers o’ the 
coast-guard. But he used to manage to diddle the lot, for, lor’ a’ massy 
on us! what a sanctified face he’d screw on, when any o’ they methody 
folk com’d up here, with their repentance-made-easy tracts. Why, 
I'm blow’d if he wou’dn’t reg’larly gammon ’em he warnt’d to turn 
saint, and get no end o’ Bibles and blankets out on ’em. But it wos all 
o’ no use, for, d’ ye see, Old Stoney was fond of a drop; and no wonder, 
for our’n’s a dry bis’ness, and, to get at the licker, he'd leave the 
gospel broth and burn lime by day or a blue light by night in spite o’ 
the preachin’ o’ the pa'suns, or the bullets o’ the coast-guard.” 

«¢ Small blame to him for his choice,” said one of Ben’s listeners. 

‘‘In coorse,” replied Ben, approvingly. ‘ Well, the Pharisees 
vow’d vengeance agin him, call’d’n a flinty hearted old sinner, and 
profecied his cummin’ to a bad end, and, ’cept p’raps us lime-burners 
and the publican, he hadn't a friend in the world; but, as old Stoney 
could drink like a sandbag, and, what’s more, always paid his score, he 
wos ‘titled to a good word at the ‘ Three Horse-shoes.’ ” 

“« Always paid his reck’nin’, did he?” said one of the men, musingly, 
as though he doubted the possibility of such conduct in a lime-burner. 
«“ That was honest on him, anyhow.” 

“ Just about wos,” continued Ben, “’tiklarly when it takes a day’s 
arnin’s to wash the sulphurous dust o’ the lime out of a fellar’s throat.” 

“ I s’pose he never touch’d water ?” 

“Why, sartinly not,” replied Ben, in astonishment. “ Bin a fool if 
he had. No; he’d seen how it acted on the lime too often to swaller 
any hisself. Lime may fancy water, and warm itself with the coldest, 
but Stoney Batter didn’t. He never bolted a drain o’ any sort that 
hadn’t dribbled through a still worm, or worked off all impurities in a 
brewer's vat. No, no,” continued Old Ben, shaking his head know- 
ingly, “he didn’t fancy going off into a spontagious combustion.” 

What ’s that ?” demanded the two lime-burners. 

“ What’s that!” echoed Ben. ‘ Why, a spontagious combustion is 
a sort o’ bustin oneself into little bits, just like slaked lime does; and 
in coorse, if Stoney Batter had indulged in water, why, he ’d a done 
the same, and sarved him right too. There’s nothin’ like mindin’ what 
sort o’ moisture a man slakes his thirst with ?” 

“ Just so,” said the two lime-burners, laughing at Ben’s explanation. 

“* Well,” resumed the old man, after taking half a dozen severe sucks 
at his pipe, “if Stoney Batter cou’d drink spirits like lime can water, he 
quite rivall’d it in another way.” 

* What in smokin’, I s’pose.” 

“ You ’ve hit it this time,” said Ben. “ There, I tells ye what-a ’tis,” 
he went on rapidly ; “there isn’t a man here cou'd a told his smother 
from a kiln’s, when the fit wos on him, and his bile on the simmer. 
Then he wos awful! Howsomever, let’s give the devil his due; and 
so, in spite of his odd ways, hard drinkin’, and his tricks upon the 
saints and the old wimmen, Stoney wos a reg’lar cemented brick, liked 
by us lime-burners; and even the landlord o’ the ‘ Three Horse-shoes’ 
wou'd sometimes refuse to draw him any more beer, and, instead o’ 
takin’ his money, drop a kind word into his ear when he wos a little 
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more slew’d nor common. ‘Take care,’ he’d say; ‘take care, old 
chap, or you ’ll cant yourself into the kiln one o’ these odd nights, and 
then I shall be blamed, and the saints will be a braggin’ about the fulfil- 
ment of their prophesy. ‘Oh ah!’ old Stoney Batter wou’d say; ‘oh 
ah! a likely joke! never fear me! I don’t like the dusty stuff well 
enough to fall into the kiln! A butt o’ strong ale, now, and a fellar 
might stand a chance o’ wettin’ his whiskers. But lime! no burnin’ 
lime !—damme, no! never !” 

“I’ve yeard he wos a powerful strong hand at swearin’,” remarked 
one of the men. 

“ You should a seen him when the kiln wou’dn’t ketch just as soon 
as he thought it ought,” said Ben, with a kind of shudder at his recol- 
lection of some such an event. “There,” he continued, “I fancy [ 
sees him now, with his short pipe in his gills, which he ’d suck away at 
till it glow’d like a fire-ball. Then, what with his rakin’ and blowin’, 
chuckin’, blazin’ cinders here and lumps o’ scaldin’ chalk there, and he 
a swearin’ and a leapin’ like a madman right through the sulphurous 
smoke o’ the lime, you might a fancied his long, hairy, bony figger wos 
Old Nick hisself a tryin’ to set the ’arth o’ fire.” 

“What a skeery old dog he must a bin!” remarked one of Ben’s 
attentive listeners. 

“ That’s true,” he replied. “ Stoney Batter alive wosn’t a man to 
be trifled with. But Stoney Batter’s ghost wou'd a made a bench o’ biships 
shiver and grin in their surplices like a basket o’ shavin’s in a stiff 
breeze.” 

“ But how cum he to turn ghost, eh, Ben ?” 

“ Well,” replied the old man, “I b’lieve it’s ’cordin’ to rule for a 
fellar to die, or be kill’d somehow, afore he can bekum a real ghost; 
so, to make all things square, a’ter he’d bin a workin’ at the kiln all 
one night, he wos miss’d on the followin’ mornin’, cou’dn’t be found no- 
where. The bellman cried for him, though his wife didn’t. Then the 
boys hunted about for him, and the whole parish cum a pokin in the 
chalk-pits and copses, for sometimes when the fit wos on him, he’d take 
a caulk for a week at a stretch, in different parts of the Hollow.” 

“ And was he never found again?” demanded one of the lime- 
burners. 

“That depends upon what you calls finding,” replied Ben; “ how- 
ever, to make a short yarn of it, a’ter we d rak’d and pok’d everywhere, 
somebody ’‘member’d that Old Stoney was all mops and brooms the 
over night, and so he thought a-lookin’ into the kiln as well as round 
about it.” 

“ My stars!” exclaimed the two men aghast. 

“ Ah!” sighed Old Ben, apparently much shocked at the recollection 
of the scene, “ it was a heart-breakin’ sight.” 

“ Poor devil!” said the two lime-burners sorrowfully; “he really 
had fallen into the burnin’ lime then ?” 

“ Sartenly ; leastways there wos a heap o’ bones scatter’d all over the 
kiln, some on ’em had even groped their way right through the blazin’ 
lime right down to the bottom o’ the fire, so its pretty sure that old 
Stoney Batter died as he had lived, terrible hard.” 

“ But how did ye know they wos his bones ? ” 

“ Cos we found a bit of his jacket and a singed shoe, which in coorse 
dropp’d to tinder as soon as they wos touched, but, howsomever, his 
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buttons told the tale, for, ye see, his wife cou’d swear to ’em, for she 
sewed ’em on.” 

“ And was that all that wos left on him? ” 

“ All,” said Ben, solemnly, “’cept his pipe, and that seem’d the better 
for the burnin’, for it went into the furnace as black as a raven, but came 
out as white as snow.” 

«“ What a horrid death! ” exclaimed the two lime-burners. 

“°Twas, mate, “twas,” said Old Ben; “and so everybody thought 
cept his wife, and she believ'd the news too good to be true; but as he 
didn’t make his appearance on Saturday night when wages was paid, 
she gave him up, and made up her mind to be a widder; so she put on 
her weeds and walked twice in one day to the next market town, to see 
how she look’d in ’em.” 

“ And did nothin’ further ever leak out about him ?” 

“ Why, yes, in coorse,” said Ben. 

“When the coroner sot on the body, I ’spose?” said one of the 
men. 

“Why, you fool,” growled Ben, “there never wos no body to be 
sot on.” 

“Oh, ah, I forgot that,” replied the lime-burner ; “ whatever did 
they do?” 

“ Do, why sot on his pipe and buttons.” 

“ His pipe and buttons!” replied the two men in astonishment. 

“Yes, and a pretty bis’ness they made on it surely,” replied Old 
Ben; “the lubbers brought in a verdick of fell in the sea. Ah! 
ah !” 

“ Ah! ah!” laughed the two lime-burners in chorus; “how odd; 
fell in the kiln wou’d a-bin nearer the mark. Why, the sea’s two mile 
off—” 

“And more,” said Ben, finishing the sentence. ‘“ Howsomever, it 
was all along o’ that dubble cunnin’ coroner, for, d’ ye see, the jury 
know’d better all the while, but they gived in to him, cos ’twas jist in 
the height o’ the mack’rel season, and they wanted to be off. But it 
was no use, any how, to make a nitty about his remains, seeing as how, 
he ’d left none ‘cept his pipe, so I claimed that, and stuck it up ona 
lump o’ chalk yonder, jist above where he fell into the kiln, as a sort o’ 
monyment.” 

“ You berryed his bone-dust there too, I ’spose ?” said one of the men, 
shuddering. 

“ No, no, he hadn’t left any.” 

“ Well,” rejoined the other lime-burner, “ there never could a bin no 
ghost made out o’ nobody no how, that’s flat.” 

“Wait a bit,” said Ben with a suppressed smile, “ and you ’ll see. 
Well,” he continued, “in coorse old Stoney was soon forgotten by 
every body ’cept, p’raps, by us lime-burners—his widdy wos all but 
spliced to another mate—even his awful end had ceased to be a warnin’ 
to us, for we ’da couple o’ hands that used to come to the Hollow to work, 
jist about that time, as carried more sail nor ballast, and wos jist as likely 
to cant theirselves into the kiln as old Batter hisself. Well,” continued 
old Ben, relighting his pipe, “ things had cum to this pass, when one 
night I and Joe Ludlam, him as ‘listed for a soldier, was both on us 
a-sittin’ round the brim o’ the kiln, jist as we might be now, a-cuffin’ a 
yarn, when all on a sudden Joe hollars out, ‘ Hilloa! who’s there?’ 
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“*QOh, it’s nothin’,’ says I, ‘it ’s only the sou’-wester a-moanin’ his way 
through the clump o’ firs at the top o’ the Hollow.’ 

“« The deuce a bit,’ says Joe, more than half frightened. 

What wos then?” says I. 

“«That’s more nor I can tell,’ replies Joe, ¢ but 1’ll swear of all the 
mortal faces I ever seed, the ugliest grinned at me across the kiln jist 
now.’” 

“ Didn’t Joe Ludlam know Stoney Batter?” demanded one of old 
Ben’s listeners. 

“ No, he came to work at the kiln after the accident. Well,” 
resumed the old man, “ we sot down again, Joe a-shiverin’, and I 
a-wonderin’ wot could a frightened him so, when presently he hollars 
out agin, ‘ There—there he is—a-glowerin’ at us on tother side o’ the 
kiln.” Well,” continued Ben, “I looked up, and, my eyes, my boys, 
I seed a sight as made the marrer freeze in a fellar’s bones.’ 

“ Why, what was it?” demanded the two lime-burners, beginning to 
get a little feverish. 

“ Old Stoney Batter hisself, a-lookin’ uglier and hairyer nor ever.” 

“ Old Stoney Batter—his ghost, you mean ?” 

“ Well, in coorse I does,” replied Ben, “ and you may be sarten sure 
we shook like a couple o’ dog-vanes; but presently Joe Ludlam nudges 
me, and whispers, ‘ Speak to him, Ben, you know'd him.’ And so upon 
that, and presumin’ on old acquaintance like, I says out boldly, ‘Is that 
you, Stoney Batter?’ and this question I asked three times, ’cordin’ to 
the reg’lar built way o’ holdin’ a palaver with ghosts.” 

“ Well!” gasped Ben’s auditors. 

“ Well,” replied Ben, “ he never made no answer.” 

“ No, ghosts never do,” interrupted one of the lime-burners. 

“In coorse not,” said Ben, slightly smiling. ‘* But there he stood 
grinnin’ at us, his tall, hairy, bony figger, none the handsomer for 
being seen by the light o’ the moon and the sulphurous glare o’ the 
kiln, for as he wos on t’other side o’ the fire, the hot vapoury air, 
through which he showed hisself, made poor Stoney Batter’s ghost jig, 
and whirl, and bob about, and cut as many capers, as would a sars’d 
our legs o’ mutton for a month o’ Sundays, ’sides which, it made him 
yaller, green, and blue, by turns. But there wos no mistakin’ his phiz ; 
colour it as you like, you might a know’d him from a thousand, for, ye 
see, hed a mouth like a haddock, a eye like a squintin’ ferrit, and the 
quid side o’ his cheek was as big as a cobbler’s lapstone.” 

‘“« Well,” gasped the two lime-burners. 

“ Well,” continued Ben, “there stood Joe Ludlam and I, glued to 
the spot; we never stirr’d a mossel, our mouths a-gapin’ like a couple 
o’ sawpits, and our breath a-comin’ and a-goin’ as thick and as hot as 
the fumes out of a baker’s oven.” 

“ And what bekum o’ the ghost, eh, Ben ?” 

“ Oh! there he kept hisself fix’d, on the opposite side o’ the kiln, 
cuttin’ all sorts o’ antics, trying, as we supposed, to ’splain by dumb 
show how he cum to his onlucky end.” 

“ What did he do, eh ?” 

“ Why, first he pointed up to the chalk-pit, where we keeps our 
beer-can, ye know, and then he’d make b’lieve he was a-drinkin’, and 
then he’d point into the kiln, as much as to say, That ’s how it wos 
done.” 
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“ Meaning, how he wos roasted ?” 

“ T s’pose so,” said Ben, “Well, a’ter a bit, thinkin’ he ’d made his- 
self understood, he back’d into the darkness, grad’ally faded away, and 
appeared to be swaller’d up in the gloom o’ the Hollow. And as soon 
as he wos gone Joe looks at me, and I at Joe; the sweat stood on our 
foreheads like peas ; but, though neither on us spoke, somehow, I can’t 
say how it wos, but one notion cum over our minds at the same time. 
We had strange misgivings about the beer-can, ’ticklarly as the ghost 
pointed that way. We looks into the whites o’ one another’s eyes agin, 
and then we walked towards the chalk-pit, to the hiding place, as 
nat’rally as one sucking-pig follows another. And what d’ ye think 
had happened ?” demanded Ben of his auditors. 

Can’t say.” 

“ The can wos empty,” said Ben. “ Well,” he resumed, “there wos 
no mistakin’ whose ghost it was after that. Poor Stoney Batter ! — no 
wonder he pointed up to the beer-can, for in coorse a’ter bein’ burnt to 
dust and ashes, his ghost must a-been dry. You may be sartin, we 
pass’d a miserable time that night, but on the followin’ mornin’, when 
we got down to the village, the whole place wos in an uproar.” 

“ What, the ghost had been there also, eh, Ben ?” 

‘*To be sure, First he pokes his head into the window, and ketches 
his wife a-oglin’ and coaxin’ her new mate as wos to be, and sends her 
into ‘ sterricks ; then he puts the whole skittle alley into a swither ; 
sides which he’d frightened the coast-guard man into fits.” 

“ What he at the Point, I s’pose ?” said one of the lime-burners, with 
the ready tact of a man who knew the best spot for running a cargo. 

“ The same,” replied Old Ben. 

“ My eyes! what a chance !” 

“ I b’lieve ye, and one that wasn’t allow’d to slip, for, sing’lar enough, 
the ‘ Rose in June’ lugger, full o’ tubs and backey, was actually worked 
over the beach that very night.” 

“ How odd!” 

“ Wasn't it ?” said Ben, smiling ; “ but the funniest freak of all, wos 
the ghost rubbin’ out his own score at the ‘ Three Horse-shoes.’” 

« Couldn’t bear to be in debt, I s’pose,” said a lime-burner. 

“ Just so,” said Ben. “Ghosts is allers very partiklar bout money 
matters, but Stoney Batter needn’t been ashamed of his score, for he 
went off in such a hurry he hadn’t time to settle it.” 

“« What a odd freak, though !” 

“ Tt was,” said the old man. “ Atleast he had the credit of it; and so 
he had for runnin’ the tubs and backey; for, in coorse, if a ghost wos 
dishonest enough to unchalk his own score, he’d be up to any sort 0’ 
devilry.” 

. Did he appear in the village again ?” 

“ Not that night—no. Ketch a ghost showin’ hisself when he’s 
expected. But, on the following night,” continued Old Ben, “it cum 
to my turn to tend the kiln again; but I’m bless’d if I could get Joe 
Ludlam to keep me company.” 

“What, skeer’d by the ghost ?” 

“ Sartinly: so I wos ’bliged to go alone; but Joe wos no loss, for he 
never had wit or courage enough to plan’ a tater bed. Well, a’ter I'd 
lit the fire, and fiil'd the kiln, I sot down to smoke my pipe.” 

Wasn't you fright’ned, Ben ?” 
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“ Well, it wos a little garish like. Blighted Hollow’s a queer place 
to be alone in, ’specially when such a ghost as old Stoney Batter’s is, a 
caperin’ about the country, full o’ mischief; ‘sides which it wos a 
blowin’ great guns, and lightnin’ and thunderin’ awful. Howsomever, 
I crept into the hole there out o’ the weather, keeping my eye on the 
moon, as she wos a bobbin’ in and out among the clouds, lookin’ as 
windy as a bagpipe. Well, thinks I,” continued old Ben, “ what with 
the glare o’ the lightning, the hazy light o’ the moon, and the sulphurous 
blaze o’ the kiln, Stoney Batter’s ghost will have a good opportunity of 
making his second appearance, when, I’m bless’d! jist as 1’d smoked 
my pipe out, if I didn’t see the same ugly hairy figger, as skeer’d us the 
night afore, a-grinnin’ at me across the kiln. He’d found his voice 
this time :— 

*¢ Are you quite alone, Ben?’ says the ghost to me. ‘ Yes,’ says I. 
‘Then allow me to drink to your good health,’ says he. And sure 
enough I sees my own can o’ beer glued to his lips, and he sucking 
away at it like a bull calf. Well, thinks I, you’re a pretty sort of a 
ghost, to drink a poor fellar’s allowance like that; so I draws myself 
out of the hole, determined to have that matter out with him. 

“* Are you Stoney Batter’s ghost ?’ says I. 

“¢No,’ says he. 

“** Who are you, then ?” says I. 

«Stoney Batter hisself.’ 

*¢ Stoney Batter hisself !’ says I, in astonishment. 

“*¢ Yes, real Stoney Batter—no more dead than you are, Ben.’ And 
so saying, he walks round the kiln and ketches hold o’ my hand, and 
gives it a gripe, that convinces me he wasn’t a ghost, and no mistake.” 

“ Avast there, Ben,” said one of the lime-burners, “ why, how cou’d 
that be? wasn’t he burnt to dust in the lime-kiln? Mind what you’re 
a-sayin’.” 

in coorse I shall,” said Ben, “ and now I shall let Stoney Batter 
tell his own story how he managed to shove along after leaving his 
jacket, boots, his pipe, and, above all, his bones in the kiln. “ Well,” 
he continued, “I was glad enough to see old Batter again, so I fetches 
his pipe, wot sarv’d for his monyment, out o’ the lump o’ chalk, and 
down we sot to cuff a yarn. ‘ And now,’ says I, ‘ where have you been 
for these six months ?’ for that was about the time he ’d been away. 

“* You recollect,’ says he, ‘ about the time I was miss’d ?’ 

« ¢ Found, you mean,’ says I, ‘ in the kiln ?’ 

“* No matter,’ he replied, ‘ missed or found, it’s all one now. I had 
been working away pretty stiff getting chalk out o’ the pit to burn in 
the kiln, and p’raps I’d swigg’d a little too free at the beer-can, for the 
weather wos very hot, so, what with the beer, the work, and the heat, 
I drops myself.’ 

“« Into the kiln ?’ says I, interrupting him. 

“ «No, no,’ said he, ‘I drops myself into the long grass, and wos 
soon fast asleep.’ 

Well.’ 

“«¢ Well, continued Stoney Batter, ‘ I can’t say how long I snoosed, 
but at last I was roused up by the trampling o’ men’s feet in the copse, 
and I soon discovered they wos a hidin’ something in a secret cave 
covered by brambles and bushes.’ 

«¢ And what they wos a hidin’ had never paid duty ?’ 
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“«¢ You ’ve hit it, resumed Stoney Batter. ‘ Well, you may be sure 
I should never split on ’em, therefore it was of no consequence my see- . 
ing ’em ; but they happened to see me.’ 

“«¢ Well, aud what o’ that ?’ says I. 

“¢ Why, they didn’t seem to fancy it, for, in less than a brace o’ 
shakes, I’d a pistol clapp’d to my head.’ 

“« What! you don’t mean to say that they blow’d your brains out, 
and that the bones we found in the kiln were yourn, eh ?’ 

“* No, no. Why, you’re like the rest o’ the folk, will have it that 
I’ve been burnt to death. No, they only clapp’d a pistol to my head, 
and asked me whot I was watching them for. The capt’n o’ the gang, 
you see, wos a stranger in these parts, but some o’ the crew know’d me, 
and promised to be security for my not splittin.’ 

“¢ All very fine, master lime-burner,’ says the capt’n o° the gang, 
‘ your story about taking a snoose out o’ the heat o’ the sun, may be 
true, but we must make things safe. Here,’ says he, ‘ take that and 
drink it off.’ Well, you may be sure I soon swallow’d it. 

‘ D’ye like it ?’ says he. 

* I should think I do’ 

* Have another ?’ says he. 

‘ Don’t mind,’ says I. 

‘ Well, well,’ says the capt’n, a little mollified at seein’ the handy 
way I emptied his glass. ‘ Well, Stoney Batter,’ says he, ‘ I’ve heard 
on you afore, and you seem a decent sort of a fellar. Now, we don’t 
mean you any mischief, but you ’ve seen a little moore than we intended 
you should, and the cargo’s more than ordinary. So you see,’ said he 
cocking his pistol, jist by way o’ quickening my judgment, ‘ we ’ve taken 
quite a fancy to you, and, accordingly, we'll give you your choice, of 
finding yourself stow’d away in some snug hole about here, with a plug 
of lead as ballast to your brains, or— 

‘ What ?” says I. 

‘Oh! only to go for a short cruise with us; live as we do, and drink 
the same sort of stuff you ’ve just tasted till all ’s blue.’ 

‘ All right,’ says I, «I’m your man,’ 
‘ Thought you wouldn't want much coaxin’,’ says the capt’n, grinnin’. 


‘ Des say not,’ says I, ‘ must jest send home to my wife to tell her 
where I’m gone to, though.’ 


‘ Can’t be done,’ says the capt’n. 

‘ Poor devil! how she will fret,’ says I. 

‘ Yes,’ says the capt’n, stowing his pistol away, ‘I should think so.’ 
And then he overhauled me with a knowing look, as much as to say, 
you ’re a pretty fellow to fret about. Well, presently he has a short 
talk with two or three of his men, and I could see it was about me, and 
then he comes up again, and says, ‘ mind for a reg’lar lark, old boy ?’ 

‘ Don’t mind,’ ses I, ¢ what’s the nitty ?’ 

‘Oh! jest skin off that dusty old toggery o’ yourn, and slip into a 
bran new suit we’ve got up in the cave yonder.’ 

‘ All right,’ ses I. Well, you see these smugglers are up to all sorts 
o’ dodges, and I’d no sooner peel'd, than into the kiln goes my old 
shoes, jacket, and trousers, to make b’lieve that I'd tumbled in.’ 

“* But how about your bones, they couldn’t a flung them in any 
how ?’ 


“«« Why, no,’ replied Stoney, ‘ that wouldn’t a bin so ‘easy, and me 
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here to tell about it. No, but you ‘members there used to be a dung- 
heap yonder, full o’ all sorts of bones, and old what ’s o’ name, the rag- 
man, used to pick them out for sale. So the cunnin’ smugglers, to make 
things quite ship-shape, chucked a lot on em along with my toggery 
into the fire, sayin’, never mind, old fellar, here’s a job for the coroner, 
and your wife at the same time.’ 

“¢ And, sure enough,’ says I, ‘ the deception wos first rate. Why, 
the whole country, coroner and all, b’lieves ye to be as dead as a biled 
lobster.’ 

“«¢ T know they do,’ says he, ‘ *twas intended they shou’d: why, Lor’ 
bless ye, I’ve only to show my phiz in a glimmering night, and 
I clears the way like a double-headed shot : but mum’s the word, Ben,’ 
ses he. And, so sayin’, he gives mea gripe o’ the fin. ‘ Good-bye,’ 
ses he, ‘ old boy, I’m off, —and off he was like a fly out of a mustard- 

t. 

“ And so you see,” said Ben, addressing his two auditors, whose 
belief in ghosts had given way by this time to undisguised admiration of 
the cunning scheme which the smugglers had so successfully practised, 
“‘ and so you see,” said he, “ ever a’ter that, those who know’d how to 
put things together, cou’d understand how it fell out, that Stoney 
Batter’s ghost allers happened to walk on them sorts o’ nights, as best 
suited with the tide for runnin’ a boat o’ tubs and backey at the back o’ 
the Point. But, in coorse,” concluded Ben, “ the trick got stale at 
last, it got wind that the appearance o’ Stoney Batter, and runnin’ 
a cargo, meant one and the same thing, and, the last time, a coast-guard 
sent a brace o’ bullets nearer his ghostship than was pleasant, and since 


then, I s’pose, he has shifted his quarters, for I’ve heard nothing on 
him since.” 
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(From the Italian of Lorenzo di Medici.) 


Orv [ recall—if from the eye within 
So bright a vision ever can depart— 
The time, the place, the very dress wherein 
I first beheld the charmer of my heart ! 
Say, Love! who never from her steps dost stray, 
How fair! how bright! for thou canst paint her well, 
And only thou, her form, her soul, pourtray ! 
White was her robe—and as the sunbeams deck 
With golden lustre the pure mountain snow, 
Down that white robe, as down her whiter neck, 
Did the rich tresses of her fair hair flow. 
The time—the place—but wherefore need | tell ? 
Since where the Sun shines, there ’tis always day— 
And Paradise, where one so fair doth dwell ! 
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Our land is from the rage of tigers freed, 

Nor nourishes the lion’s angry seed ; 

Nor in so vast a length our serpents glide, 

Or raised on such a spiry volume ride, 
Drypen’s Virgil. 


Tue ample repast was concluded; the usual “ soupie,” vulgarly 
called a “dram,”—start not, most refined reader—being duly handed 
round to the gentlemen of the party, a short though solemn thanksgiving 
was pronounced by our worthy host, who, as the slaves removed the 
remnants of the feast, proposed that he and I should adjourn to the 
“ stoep ;” there to assist digestion with a friendly pipe, and to discuss my 
future projects and plans. Meanwhile the young people engaged in their 
usual evening game of chess, and Mejufvrouw Rachel, with spectacles 
on nose, resumed her accustomed task of knitting, as the “ tea water,”— 
at that time the universal and perpetual beverage of the Dutch inhabit- 
ants of the Cape—was being prepared. 

Ignorant of the signification of the word “ stoep,” I eagerly enquired 
what it meant. 

“ The stoep,” replied Mynheer Van Hartzfeldt, “is to the Africander- 
Hollander, what the shade of his fig-tree was to the patriarch of old, 
what the ‘divan’ is to the luxurious inhabitant of the East, and what 
the warm and cheering ‘fire-side’ is to you Englishmen of the North. 
The stoep may here be called our place of relaxation and of rest; in 
the cool of the early morn, we breathe the fresh air on the stoep; then 
and there, we sip our cup of coffee and smoke our first pipe ere com- 
mencing the labours of the day ; at their conclusion—as Abraham used 
to rest at the threshold of his tent—so do we repair to owr threshold, or 
the stoep before our doors, where this beautiful climate enables us 
during the greater part of the year to find rest and solace after the 
fatigues of the day. Let us, therefore,” continued he, “repair to the 
stoep, in order that over a quiet glass and a pipe, we may uninterruptedly 
discuss the object you have in view.” 

To the stoep did we accordingly adjourn. I found it to consist in a 
sort of raised terrace or parapet of masonry running along one face of 
the house, and thickly overshadowed by a trellis-work of vines, such as 
Thad frequently observed in the sunny lands of Portugal and Spain. A 
pure unclouded atmosphere, through which now twinkled innumerable 
stars, allowed us clearly to behold every object around; the “ Cape 
Flats,” a wide plain or heath, extending far beyond, and bounded by 
the dark purple hills in the remote distance, which formed an appro- 
priate and characteristic frame to this soft and most lovely nocturnal scene. 

Old Van Hartzfeldt had apparently deeply studied the science of 
“ Emigration and Colonization” in all its various bearings, as more 
immediately applicable to the part of the world we were in; one—as he 
termed it—of the lost sciences, in which the ancients had acquired such 
perfection, and in which even ow, immediate predecessors, who so 
successfully peopled the wilds of North America, excelled us, their 
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descendants, in so great a degree. He clearly pointed out the reasons 
of those general failures in all our late attempts at getting rid, by 
means of emigration, of the superabundant inhabitants which even then 
overcrowded our limited territories ; and he more especially referred to 
the erroneous system, suggested by Lord Charles Somerset, with regard 
to the proposed establishment of British settlers on the eastern 
frontier of the Cape. Like many others, whose footsteps I followed, 
I had never considered emigration and colonization in the light of 
“sciences,” which, properly speaking, they certainly are — in short, 
further than becoming an emigrant myself, I had scarcely given the 
subject a single thought; consequently on that evening I derived from 
the conversation of my worthy old host a fund of useful information, 
with which I could easily fill a chapter that might probably be of use 
to the future settler at the Cape, or even to a certain set of wiseacres in 
the vicinity of Downing-street (could they only be induced to listen in 
such matters to the voice of experience and reason), but that so learned 
a dissertation as the one which I had the advantage of listening to on 
that occasion, might be deemed inapplicable, and here completely out of 
place. I shall, therefore, for the present, defer the publication of 
Mynheer Van Hartzfeldt’s “Hints on Emigration and Colonization,” 
confining myself to lighter subjects, and such as may perchance 
prove of more interest to the general reader of these my early recol- 
lections of the Cape. 

“A truce,” said the old gentleman, filling his third pipe, after 
emptying the third glass of his favourite mixture, “a truce to this 
most learned statistical dissertation; I have fully given you my views of 


your prospects as a settler in Southern Africa (which prospects, by the 
bye, were none of the most encouraging); now tell me, what do you 
think of the few specimens you have already had of the intended land 
of your adoption ?” 

“Think! why, before we got into the quiet stillness of this *‘ Happy 
Valley,’ methought I was once more carried back to my schoolboy days, 
conning over old Virgil and accompanying the mother of his hero, when 


¢ With fury fraught, 
The restless regions of the storms she sought, 
Where in a spacious cave of living stone, 
The tyrant Eolus from his airy throne, 
With power imperial curbs the struggling winds, 
And sounding tempests in dark prisons binds.’ 


But here these rebellious subjects appear to be under the most com- 
plete control; and, to judge from what I now see and feel of the 
climate of the Cape, I should say, that if it be all like that of Wynberg, 
it is assuredly the most perfect Paradise upon earth.” 

“ Ah! my young friend,” replied the old gentleman, “that is what 
you must not expect to find; Wynberg is, as you express it, owing to 
the local causes I have already explained, quite the ‘ Happy Valley ;’ but 
although not equally pleasant, you will nearly everywhere within our 
settlements, find the climate of Southern Africa as salubrious as it is on 
this favoured spot.” 

“ One thing which I cannot account for,” observed I, “is that in so 
comparatively new a country, not only do you appear to possess large 
and substantial houses and noble buildings, such as I witnessed to-day 
at Cape Town, and which would not disgrace an European capital, but 
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vegetation retaining its pristine vigour, seems in a great measure to 
have been transplanted from the very Antipodes; and what surprises ~ 
me most, is the size and luxuriance that many of the trees—imported, 
as you inform me, from Europe—have so quickly attained, which says 
as much in favour of the climate, as of the enterprize, industry, and 
unwearied perseverance of your countrymen, who first established them- 
selves in this remote part of the world.” 

“I suppose,” remarked mine host, “ you know little about that event ; 
and in fact, few do, who have not, like myself, made it their hobby ; for 
we have not yet had the good fortune to possess a Virgil to immortalize 
the deeds of Van Riebeck—owr ‘good Eneas’ of this opposite quarter 
of the African continent.” 

I was obliged to plead entire ignorance on the subject, expressing at 
the same time my anxious desire to listen to any information he would 
impart thereon; and also whatever might relate to the vegetation, the 
astonishing growth of the trees of European origin which I had beheld, 
as likewise of the natural history of this part of the world; and on the 
latter subject, as a keen sportsman, I expressed a particular wish to hear 
something of the game, and especially of those wild animals, whose 
existence one is prone to connect with the very name of Africa— 


“ Along whose desert shores 
The prowling lion, never ceasing, roars.”’ 


“T shall,” observed mine host, “ be happy to give you any informa- 
tion I may possess on these subjects; however, as to lions, and, 
generally speaking, as regards all the wild animals of a larger descrip- 
tion, numerous as they once were, they have long since been completely 
extirpated from this part of the colony ; andthe hunter must now wander 
far to the north, across the desert Karroo, near upon the Tropics, or 
extend his peregrinations hundreds of miles to the eastward, ere he can 
expect to fall in with any sigus of their existence.” 

“ As to the rapid growth of the vegetation and trees, particularly 
those of European origin—one of the chief objects to which Van 
Riebeck and his immediate successors gave their greatest attention, was 
the introduction to this new settlement, of every species of tree, grain, 
vegetable and fruit from the Fatherland. All, of course, did not equally 
succeed, but many have taken most kindly to the soil. 

“ On the first arrival of the Dutch settlers in 1652, great part of the 
foot of Table Mountain was covered with dense native forests, the resort 
of immense numbers of wild beasts, which often seriously impeded the 
followers of Van Riebeck in their endeavours to cultivate the land : 
troops of elephants would, during the night time, invade the recently 
ploughed fields—tear up what had there been planted, and trample 
down the ground. The hippopotamus, the rhinoceros, and wild buffalo 
frequently followed in their wake—broke through and levelled the fences 
around the enclosures and gardens—the latter, as shown by Kolben, were 
often plundered by hordes of huge baboons, and further devastated by 
elands, koudous, springbocks, and innumerable other varieties of the 
antelope tribe, now only found hundreds of miles away—in the far 
distant Bush, or the arid Karroo, but which then literally swarmed within 
gunshot of the rude and newly-erected fortress, on the margin of Table 
Bay ; from before the very gates of which, the sentries have been carried 
off by prowling lions ; whilst panthers and hyenas (or, as they are here 
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called, ‘ wolves’) committed nightly depredations amongst the poor 
settlers’ flocks and herds. 

“ This state of things could not be allowed to last : the neighbouring 
forests were speedily cleared away, applied to building purposes, and 
with the haunts which had afforded them shelter, gradually—though by 
no means immediately —disappeared those feline and other sylvan foes, 
which had at first caused to the infant colony so much destruction, 
trouble, and disgust. 

“« As the assemblage of sheds, houses, and wooden buildings hastily 
erected on the spot where the city of Cape Town now stands, con- 
tinued rapidly to increase, it was apprehended that a want of wood for 
fuel and other purposes might soon possibly be felt. Van der Stell, 
one of our early governors, therefore issued a decree enjoining every 
farmer annually to plant at least one hundred oak trees around the 
land which he might have cleared;* and, to ensure a permanent 
supply of firewood for the town—plantations of the ‘ witte-boom’ or 
‘silver tree’-—which is of remarkably rapid growth—were set along 
those eastern slopes of the mountain, where you may have perceived in 
the distance that line of pale whitish-blue vegetation, which still furnishes 
us with fuel, and is to the present day cut down and renewed every ten or 
fifteen years, much to the profit of the owners of such plantations, whose 
produce is always convertible to ready money in the town. 

“In the ancient records of the colony (most parts of which, however 
distant, I have had opportunities of visiting) it is noted so far back as 
1663, that the supply of native timber in the neighbourhood of the 
Cape, was not then likely to be exhausted for the ‘ next half dozen 
years,’ and therein is likewise enumerated the different species of which 
it was composed; such as els, peer, boecken, assagay, and geel hout, or 
yellow wood; the latter said to be extremely scarce, even in those 
early times. 

“ At the period here referred to, Van Riebeck commenced that 
system of planting and cultivation, the result of which you now behold ; 
but he was sadly crippled for want of hands wherewith to carry on his 
projected agricultural improvements; for the Hottentots or ‘ Ottentoos,’ 
as we then called the aboriginal natives of the Cape, were the same idle 
worthless race they continue to be to the present day ; ever more intent 
on robbing and plundering the early colonists of their herds and flocks, 
than of assisting them with their labour—at any price. As the vessels 
belonging to the Dutch East India Company used then to obtain 
regular supplies of water and fresh provisions at the Cape, a considerable 
traffic in cattle was consequently carried on with the natives, who would 
barter sheep and oxen, for beads, brass, tobacco or brandy—get beastly 
drunk whenever they were admitted to the fort—but as for inducing 
them to work, that was quite out of the question. 

“ To return, however, to the immediate subject of our conversation: 
—the extreme beauty and picturesque appearance of this part of the 
country—I happen just now to have by me a volume of old Kolben, 


* Barrow says, “The oak that has been introduced into the colony appears to 
be that variety of the Quercus robur, known in England by the name of Durmast 
oak, much of which grows in the New Forest, and is but of little estimation 
among ship-builders.” 

The Protea argentea, ‘* witte-boom,” or silver-tree, appears to be indigenous 
to the peninsula of the Cape, and is found in no other part of the world. 
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and two or three extracts I lately made from some of the ancient Records 
of the Cape relating to the localities you traversed in your way here, 
which, if you like, I will now read to illustrate what I have been saying.” 

I of course expressed the pleasure I should feel, in hearing what 
such respectable authorities had to state on the subject; we adjourned 
to the room within, where not daring to look at Jack, who between the 
moves of his game, was doing everything he could to catch my eye, 
I adjusted myself to an attitude of the greatest interest and atten- 
tion ; whilst from a shelf well furnished with books, Mynheer produced 
an antique venerable-looking tome, curiously illustrated with quaint 
old copperplate prints, and from whence protruded sundry slips of 
closely-written paper, apparently notes, memorandums, or remarks, 

“ Before I read to you,” observed he, adjusting his spectacles, and 
drawing near the light, “what Kolben says of the country hereabouts, 
you shall hear the contents of one or two of the extracts I have made 
from Van Riebeck’s ‘ Journal,’ relating more immediately to Ronde- 
bosch and its surrounding neighbourhood, which I pointed out to you 
as we passed through, this afternoon. 

“ May 17th, 1656.—A strip of about half a morgen of land was 
ploughed at Rondebosjen, about two mylen* to the southward, behind 
Table Mountain, and sown with wheat, rice, and oats, asatrial.... 
And in order that it might not be trodden down or destroyed by the 
Hottentoos or their cattle, a small guard-house with sod walls and roofed 
with straw, was placed there... . 

“ 18th.—As people must be kept at Rondebos to look after the small 
quantity sown . . . . for orders to prepare twice as much land there, 
&c. .. . . Bartered from strange people from the interior six cows and 
thirteen sheep. .... 

“ 19th.—Bought from the strange Hottentoos, three cows and thir- 
teen sheep, for brass, tobacco, and pipes, with sometimes a drop of arrack 
or wine as a gift.” 

In his journal of July 29th, 1656, we find the following memoran- 
dum relating to Rondebosch :— 

“ The people mowing grass near the Rondebosjen, disturbed within 
ten yards of them, a very large, old, lean, hungry lion, which came on, 
intending to take one of the horses out of the waggon.... he was 
kept off with difficulty, and followed them to the fort, near which he 
concealed himself . . . . At night he was shot in the cattle kraal, after 
killing one cow, and severely wounding another.” 

Here is another extract relating to the same locality, and bearing date 
March 1676, under Governor Bax :— 

“ The garden Rustenburg, otherwise called Rondebosje, was hired by 
H. Thielman and Hendrick E. Smidt, for four thousand guilders 
annually, including a right to retail spirits and Cape wine in the 
country, reserving, however, the garden-house for the recreation of the 
governor ; but H. Thielman being meanwhile massacred by the Hotten- 
tots, and his partner being unable to fulfil the contract, the rent has 
been reduced to three thousand, receiving from the tenant the wine it 
produces at twenty rix dollars per half aum.” 

“ These,” observed Mynheer Van Hartzfeldt, “ with many other 

* There appears here to be an inaccuracy in point of distance, the Dutch mile 


being equal to about four English miles ; Rondebosch is not, however, more than 
five English miles distant from Cape Town, 
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extracts I have here made to the same purport, illustrate a few of the 
peculiarities attending the first settlement of the Cape, from which it is 
evident that the difficulties Van Riebeck had constantly to surmount, 
in his first steps towards the formation of a colony, arose not only from 
natural causes, and the scanty means at his disposal, but likewise from 
the depredations of wild animals, and of the still wilder and more sa- 
vage native race of the Quaiquez (or ‘Ottentoos’* as they were called 
by the Dutch), who at certain periods of the year migrated from the 
interior to the peninsula of the Cape, and who soon commenced a 
series of robberies and depredations on the colonists, which the latter 
were at last obliged to repel by force of arms. 

‘“‘ Notwithstanding the numerous difficulties Van Riebeck and his fol- 
lowers had then to encounter, by steadily persevering in their endea- 
vours, they finally surmounted all their troubles, and then laid the 
foundation of the many improvements you at present behold. 

“ Within fifty years after Van Riebeck first landed his little band 
of adventurers at Table Bay, vast alterations appear already to have 
taken place; in proof of which, hear what Kolben, who wrote at the 
commencement of last century, says as to some of the localities lying 
between this place and Cape Town, and of others, here in our imme- 
diate vicinity : 

. © The lands about the Salt river are divided into fine fruit gardens, 
charming pleasure gardens, noble vineyards, and lovely corn fields ; all 
of them first planted by M. Van Riebeck, the first governor of the 
Cape. A noble garden and vineyard on Bush-Hubel, as it is called, 
seen in this quarter, were likewise first planted by that gentleman ; an 
estate of distinguished beauty and fertility. 

«Into these gardens have been transplanted at great trouble and ex- 
pense, most sorts of valuable fruit-trees that are seen in Europe ; and 
they prosper here to admiration. The several sorts of the European 
apple and pear, produced here, excel, in my opinion, the most delicious 
of the like sorts produced in Europe, both in goodness and flavour. The 
European grapes produced at the Cape are most delicious fruit; as are 
likewise the Persian grapes, and the grapes of several other countries, 
with which those gardens and most others at the Cape abound. Chest- 
nuts here are excellent, and in great plenty ; as are likewise lemons, 
oranges, citrons, figs, Japan apples, and a great many other fruits, which 
the Cape soil and climate receive with the highest generosity and bring 
to the highest perfection. 

“* Several beautiful country seats, vineyards, and gardens, are to be 
seen on almost every side of the Table Hills. The Company has here, 
two very spacious, rich, and beautiful gardens. In one of them stands 
erected at the Company’s expense, a noble pleasure-house for the go- 
vernor, and near it a beautiful grove of oaks called the “ Round-bush ” 
from which this garden takes its name, being called the Round-bush 
Garden. The other garden, which is at some distance from this, is 
called “ Newlands,” because but lately planted. Both these gardens 
are finely watered by the springs on the Table Hill: and the Company 
draws from them a very considerable revenue.’ 

“ But I am tiring you out with my quotations, for when once I mount 
this my hobby, I know right well, I am sure to weary the most patient 


* Subsequently changed into “ Hottentots,” by which appellation they are 
known to the present day, 
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listener,” said the old gentleman, closing the book; “ and I see that 
rogue Mr. Jan Brown, heartily laughing in his sleeve, and quizzing me to 
his heart’s content. Let us, therefore, turn from the past to the present ; 
and to-morrow morning, when you see the lovely prospect on each side 
—vineyards from which the luscious grape has just been plucked — 
orchards and orange groves surrounding the most beautiful villas, and 
snug-looking farms; you will agree with me, that even Jean Jacques 
Rousseau, or the greatest advocates of our own times for savage and 
uncivilized life, would, on comparing so soft and bewitching a landscape, 
and its happy, industrious and Christian population, as it now is, with 
what it once was—when the wild beasts of the forest contended for its 
possession with naked and cruel barbarians, scarcely more humanized, 
and far more cruel and vindictive than themselves—you will allow that 
Rousseau, if he had only read of, or seen all that I have heard, and 
personally witnessed, of the atrocities so frequently committed by unci- 
vilized hordes of savages—that even Monsieur Jean Jacques himself, 
would, on beholding the happy and peaceful scene before us, have 
become a convert to the benefits arising from Christianity and civili- 
zation.” 

“ But who,” inquired I, “ can for a moment question such benefits, 
or wish for a single instant that this now apparently earthly paradise 
should again fall into the original barbarous condition which you 
describe ? ” 

“ Strange as it may appear,” replied he, “there are nevertheless in 
the colony a set of men, prompted by the most worldly views, but 
who, under the cloak of religion and philanthropy are still, and have 
long been doing everything in their power to restore such a state of 
things: unfortunately for the colony, these people are supported by a 
strong party at home; and under the specious plea of protecting the 
natives from alleged cruelty and oppression on the part of the colonists, 
edicts have been passed of the most injurious nature to the latter, and 
which have only tended to occasion mischief and bleodshed, by causing 
discontent amongst the former, and exciting them to acts of violence 
and rebellion,—and I am sorry to say that one or two English writers 
of established credit, among whom may be reckoned Mr. Barrow, have 
added fuel to the flame by propagating similar doctrines.” 

“ Of the few works,” observed I, “which I was able to procure in 
London before my departure, relative to the Cape, was that of the 
author you allude to, whose book I attentively read through during the 
passage out ; and certainly if he be credited, the Dutch never showed 
much consideration for the native tribes whom they subdued. Le 
Vaillant also, whose works I have likewise read, gives sad accounts 
of tyranny and oppression, which I sincerely hope may not be correct.” 

“Correct they most certainly are not,” said the old Dutchman, 
warming as he spoke; “ but, moreover, they are all false as hell! If 
you have sufficient patience,” added he, “I will give you a short 
account of the actual proceedings of the Dutch since their first occu- 
pation of the Cape,—an account, for the accuracy of which I can 
vouch, and am able to refer you as to chapter and verse, to many old 
authors who have fully written on the subject, and who as fully dis- 
prove these charges of cruelty, treachery, and oppression laid at our 
door, regarding the treatment of the Hottentots, and other abori- 
ginal native tribes, —aye ! as completely as the same sort of accusations 
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against your own countrymen, have been of late completely confuted, 
regarding their conduct towards the Kaffirs on the eastern frontier.” 

Anxious to learn anything on a subject of which I was obliged to 
confess the most perfect ignorance, I gladly acceded to this proposal, and 
Mynheer then continued his narrative, much to the following effect :-— 

“You are, I dare say, aware that the Portuguese were the first 
modern discoverers of the Cape of Good Hope, which they named the 
‘Cabo dos Tormentos, or Cape of Storms; and that they, moreover, 
turned this discovery to but very little account. It is not, however, 
so generally known that about a hundred and fifty years after that 
event, the British flag was planted on the southern extremity of Africa, 
which was then formally taken possession of by the English East India 
Company in the name of King James the First. 

* The British government—who at that time would appear to have 
been equally supine in everything relating to colonial affairs as they are 
at the present day,—took no further steps in this apprepriation of terri- 
tory ; the measure was apparently allowed to drop; and it was only in 
1652, that finding it still unoccupied, Holland attempted first to form a 
settlement in this part of the world. Van Riebeck, a surgeon in the 
Dutch East India Company, and who had had opportunities of furnish- 
ing his government with much information relative to the Cape, was 
the person intrusted to carry this design into effect. 

“On landing at Table Bay, he found only a few wretched natives, 
living in constant apprehension of more powerful tribes, who appeared 
periodically to visit this part of the coast, for the purpose of depasturing 
their herds and flocks, and who waged amongst themselves the most 
barbarous and bloody wars. 

“ Under these circumstances, the conduct of the Dutch towards the abo- 
rigines appears in the most favourable light, as contrasted with that of other 
European settlers in different parts of the world. Unlike the Spaniards, 
who, led by Cortez and Pizarro, dealt forth death and destruction under 
the banners of the Cross ;—unlike your own countrymen, whose prin- 
ciple of colonization in North America was the extirpation of the native 
tribes— Van Riebeck, on the contrary, pursued the most friendly and 
conciliatory course towards the original inhabitants of the Cape. 

“ He issued the most stringent orders to prevent their being in any 
way annoyed or molested by his people. He immediately entered with 
them on a system of barter and trade: he acted as a kind mediator 
between the various hostile tribes, and did all in his power to put a stop 
to the shocking atrocities they so unrelentingly committed on each 
other during their cruel and bloody feuds. 

“Van Riebeck next entered into a treaty with the several tribes ; 
purchased * from the chiefs the tract of land about Table Bay, and 
with their full consent and concurrence, laid the foundation of Cape 
Town, on the spot where it stands at the present day. 

“ Such is the true statement of the first establishment of the Dutch 
at the Cape of Good Hope, which originally was not intended to become 


* This purchase, which is mentioned by several authors who have written on 
that part of the world, and likewise in Van Riebeck’s Journal (amongst the 
*¢ Records of the Cape”’), is stated to have been concluded at the cost of fifty thou- 
sand guilders’ worth of ** toys and other commodities.” A few years subsequent to 
this transaction, it is recorded that a similar purchase was made by the Dutch of 
“ all that tract of land called Terra du Natal,” 
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a colony, but merely a station, where their vessels trading to the East 
might receive such supplies of fresh water and provisions as they 
required during the—at that period—long and tedious outward and 
homeward voyage. 

“ The natives—(called ‘ Hottentots’ by the Dutch), would not, how- 
ever,—after agreeing to its establishment,—allow the infant settlement 
to remain at peace ; they took every opportunity of committing the most 
bare-faced robberies, continually plundered our cattle, often murdered 
the people who were in charge of them, and were—like the Kaffirs of 
the present day—ever the aggressors in those wars which consequently 
ensued, and during which they were of course always worsted, and 
driven by degrees further and further back from the coast ; till we came 
in contact with those widely-spread hordes called the ‘ Baroas,’ or as 
they are generally termed, ‘ Bushmen,’—a still more mischievous and 
degraded race than the Hottentots ; a race which might almost be said 
to form the connecting link between man and the inferior animals : so 
completely did they appear to possess all the attributes and propensities 
of the brute creation,—attributes and propensities which they fully 
retain to the present day. 

“ These diminutive, but formidable savages (from their expertness in 
the use of the bow and poisoned arrows), so exasperated the Boers 
by their continued depredations, accompanied by acts of the most revolt- 
ing atrocity, that the latter had at last recourse to extreme measures, 
and began a system of shooting them down without compunction when- 
ever they were met with ; and breaking through the humane rule which 
the Dutch had hitherto strictly observed towards all the other native 
tribes of this part of the world, such of the Baroa women or children 
as they captured were reduced to the condition of slaves, 

“ For this proceeding, the Boers of the remote districts of the interior, 
have been perhaps justly blamed ; still great allowances must be made 
for a set of rude, uneducated men, thus left to their own resources, 
uncontrolled by any superior power, aggravated by repeated injuries and 
aggression, and obliged in self-defence to take the law into their own 


hands ; whilst it may be asked: how many of their severest detractors 


would, under similar circumstances, have refrained from acting in a 
precisely similar manner ? 

“ Meanwhile another enemy, more savage and more formidable than 
any of the native races before alluded to, were, after driving the Hot- 
tentots before them from the banks of the Kye, now fast intruding on 
the Dutch settlements at the Cape. I allude to those Bechuana tribes, 
at present so well known as the ‘ Kaflirs, who, towards the middle of 
last century, first came in collision with such of the Dutch colonists 
as were then recently settled in that fertile tract of country, which (from 
fear of their ferocious invaders) had been utterly deserted and aban- 
doned by the Hottentots, and at that time was known as the ‘ Zuure- 
veldt,’ or as it is now to be called, ‘ Albany,’ in honour, I believe, of 
the Duke of York: the present destination of the British emigrants 
who have just arrived, and of the party to which you yourself belong. 

“ As regards the Kaffirs of the period to which | allude—and whose 
cupidity was excited on beholding the rich colonial herds and flocks— 
they shortly commenced a system of pillage, which the Boers, unsup- 
ported by any military aid, were obliged in self-defence to repel by 
force of arms. The now much-condemned ‘Commando’ system was 
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then established, which, in other words consisted in the border colonists 
relying for defence on themselves alone. This system was abolished 
on the English taking possession of the Cape ; but rest assured it must 
eventually be restored, unless you mean to keep up an overwhelming 
military force on the frontier, and to tax your nation to an enormous 
amount, in order to defray the expenses of constantly recurring wars. 

“ Mr. Barrow, whose work bears the date of the period I have 
just alluded to, and before your countrymen had obtained any experience 
of the sort of customers they were likely to find amongst the Kafiirs, is 
loud in his censure on the ‘Commando’ system; but the events which 
have occurred since his time, and the knowledge the English must 
ere this have obtained of the Kaffirs, will no doubt tend to remove 
the delusion, that these crafty barbarians can with safety be treated 
like civilized nations. Were any further proof wanting to remove such 
an erroneous impression, the desperate and unprovoked attempt they so 
recently made on Graham’s Town, ought, and no doubt will, convince 
the most incredulous, of the folly of dealing leniently with a set of 
savages, who set alike at defiance the laws of both God and man.* 

“ Their leader and instigator in this nefarious attempt : the notorious 
‘prophet’ Makannah, was fortunately captured, and is now safely 
secured on Robben Island, an isolated rock in Table Bay; and yet this 
very act,—one of justifiable retribution, and absolutely taken in self- 
defence, has caused, with a certain soi-disant godly party, as great an 
outcry as the seclusion of Bonaparte at St. Helena, did, and I believe 
still does, amongst his many remaining admirers. 

* But you will probably soon have an opportunity of learning more 
about the Kaffirs, and I only trust and hope that such knowledge may 
not be obtained at your own cost, or at that of your friends and fellow- 
countrymen now proceeding to the eastern frontier.” 

“ You indeed surprise me,” observed I, “ by your account of the 
strange infatuation which appears to pervade all our transactions with 
the native tribes, and I am only astonished that a man like Barrow 
could have lent himself to propagate such erroneous opinions as he 
appears to have done.” 

“ Yes, indeed,” replied mine host, ‘‘ Barrow has been most unjust in 
his strictures on my poor countrymen in this part of the world, and is, 
moreover, accused of not having been prompted in so doing, by the most 
upright or generous of motives ; however, it is not fair, nor should you 
allow youself to form an opinion from a one-sided view of the question ; 
after perusing Barrow’s strictures and Le Vaillant’s romance (for I 
can call his book by no other name), you must, if you have time, read 
the works of several other disinterested authors, which you will find 
here in my library—amongst which Leichtenstein—and, above all, if 
you have patience for such a task, I would strongly recommend you to 
peruse a few manuscript papers I have myself compiled and translated 
into English, from the old ‘Records of the Cape,’ where you will like- 
wise find the report of your own countryman, Colonel Collins, who was 


* The attack upon Graham’s Town, here alluded to, took place in 1819. That 
Mynheer Van Hartzfeld was mistaken in the supposition that the English would 
gain knowledge from experience, has been fully proved by subsequent events ; and 
to say nothing of the Kaffir irruptions of 1834 and 1846—the events of recent oc- 
currence in Southern Africa most fully demonstrate the Kaftirs to be still the same 
“ irreclaimable barbarians,” as described by the late Sir Benjamin d’Urban. 
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sent out here as a Commissioner some nine or ten years back, to inves- 
tigate the state of affairs at the Cape of Good Hope.” 

“ The ‘ captain ’ had in that case better, at once, pitch his tent here, at 
Wynberg, and give up all idea of the frontier,” observed my friend Brown, 
raising his eyes, which I remarked had long been fixed on the pretty 
face of his antagonist, who appeared to be particularly engrossed by 
some very intricate move of the game, that, like many other games of 
chess played under similar circumstances, seemed to progress at a 
marvellously slow pace. 

« Ah! Mr. Jan, mind your game, or else I plainly see you will lose 
a very important piece, for you appear, during the last twenty minutes, 
to have been completely checkmated by Mejufvrouw Annetjie’s soft 
hazel eyes.” 

The culprits looked abashed : the “ hazel eyes” became more intently 
riveted upon the board; roseate blushes suffused the fair Africander’s 
pretty face, now fully divulged by a broad stream of light which 
suddenly lit up the apartment, bringing out the smallest objects in dis- 
tinct relief. 

Annetijie hastily left her seat, upset the chess-board as she rose; and, 
as if glad of such an excuse, rushed towards the open door, exclaiming, 
“ Och Oom!” uttered something about the “ plaats”—I caught the 
words, “ algemeene’ brand ”—and on joining her, with the rest of our 
party, on the stoep, I beheld the whole country in our front, apparently 
enveloped in one universal blaze. 
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Wnoe’er through the page of Anacreon has wander’d, 
Partaking his rapture and fired by his lay, 

On the sorrows of Cupid perchance may have ponder’d, 
When stung by the Bee in the midst of his play: 


May have smiled too when Venus his anguish perceiving, 
In sportive derision thus soothed his despair, 

“ If such be the pain with which Cupid is grieving, 
What hope for the bosom his weapons shall tear.”’ 


But Venus, while thus his lament she derided, 
In secret rejoiced that the urchin had fled, 

For she knew that his power, though so high it presided, 
Was weak ’gainst the creature that Industry sped. 


A moral how sage might the story illumine, 
The lesson it teaches how precious and plain, 

We might learn to escape the allurements of woman, 
And beauty and passion would tempt us in vain, 


The bosom that muses in pensive enjoyment, 
May well be a victim to love or disdain, 

But the heart that ’s enliven’d by constant employment, 
Escapes from its torment and laughs at its pain. 


Thus Sloth, too degraded for mental exertion, 
Sinks crush’d by the ruins it cannot repair, 
While Industry, aided by self-form’d diversion, 
Can triumph o’er passion and conquer despair. 
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A TALE OF ST. CHRISTOPHER’S. 


Tue negroes, who are superstitious in the extreme, are the credulous 
dupes and tools of a few artful men, called Obeah-men, who pretend to 
regulate the dispositions, feelings, and actions of their fellow-creatures, 
and even cause their deaths at pleasure; and the profound belief in their 
supernatural powers operates strongly on the imaginations of the 
negroes : hence the practice of their art is full of mischief, and thence 
considered in the West Indian Islands a criminal offence. A negro 
guilty of it may be summoned before a slave-court, and, if found guilty, 
sentenced to transportation or death. The art is, notwithstanding, 
extensively practised, chiefly by a few cunning old negroes, who thereb 
acquire no small gains. The incidents in the following tale will be 
found slightly illustrative of this singular species of African sorcerism. 


A few years ago there resided at St. Christopher’s, upon Cashew 
Plantation, near Goat Hill, a couple of negroes, named Cumba and 
Cudjoe, who fell in love at the same time with a black girl, called 
Quasheba, to whom, in the end, Cumba was married. The morning 
after celebrating his nuptials upon the estate where his wife lived, 
Cumba, on returning to his proprietor’s, found that his hut had, in the 
meanwhile, been broken open, and that he had been robbed of his 
bamboo jacket and trousers, his tin watch and brass seals, and his 
favourite pig and black tom-cat. As he knew his rival to be partial to 
the flesh of cats and pigs, he suspected him strongly of having made off 
with his property; so, the next time he met him, he accused him 
roundly of the theft. 

™ t you say for youself, Mass’ Cudjoe?” he said. “ You no 
enter my hut de oder night and no t’ief my t’ings?—You no t’ief my 
tom-cat and nyam him, eh? and my pig, and sell him, or nyam him, 
too? Now mind, before dis you hab my blessin’, now eber after you 
hab my t’ousand cusses,” 

“ Me no t’ief you tom-cat,” said Cudjoe. “ Damn tom-cat.” 

“ Weder he n tom-cat, or bera blessed tom-cat,” said Cumba, 
“ you t'ief him, and, p’raps, you nyam him. Homsomeber,” he continued, 
“me ’ll go dis afternoon to Jug Betty the forchinteller who lib on Fig-tree 
Bay; and me’ll get de old woman to cut de cards and tell me who tiief 
my t’ings. P’raps de nigger who t’ief ’em no know de silber watch and 
de gool’ seals belong to my tata, and him been dead man lang time.” 

Cudjoe, on hearing this, looked frightened ; for a negro never steals 
anything which belongs to a dead person, as he is afraid of being haunted 
by his ghost. It was no wonder then that Cumba, on returning home, 
found lying on his father’s grave in his garden, his stolen articles, 
except his cat, which had been eaten, and his pig, which had been 
sold. Cudjoe, annoyed at not being able to steal his successful rival's 
property, meditated revenge in another manner. 

“ Fine time o’ day dis,” he thought, “ to go to Ben Soco de Obeah- 
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man, and buy him to do de. charm of makin’ buddee and sissee hate 
one anoder. Is,” he continued, “me’ll go to Shafstone dis berra 
night. And me’ll tak’ old Ben Soco de money me sold buddee’s pig 
for t’oder day.” 

Musing in this manner, he went to his hut, where, putting some 
dollars in his pocket, and taking with him a bunch of plaintains, a pair 
of fowls, a turkey-cock, and a bottle of rum, he set out on his journey 
to Shafstone. As he was going through the works of that plantation 
he met the Obeah-man. 

“ Well, Massa Ben Soco,” said he, “ me come to you of my own 
head to axe your exbice.” 

“ To axe my exbice, buddee? Wharra for de matter ?” 

“ Buddee Cumba been tak’ for him wife sisse Quasheba, ’cos Cudjoe” 
(meaning himself) “ lub him.” 

“ Well, buddee.” 

“ Well, tata, me gib you two dollar, dis bunch of plaintain, two fowl, 
dis turkey-cock, and dis bottle of rum, if you workee obeah charm to 
mak’ buddee and sissee hate one anoder—and hate one anoder such 
as nigger neber did see.” 

“ Me do ’um, buddee,” said Ben Soco, taking his fee, and placing the 
things carefully aside. 

“ Now, tata, mind and ’member well,” said Cudjoe, “ dat you come 
to Cashew Plantation to-morrow ebening, and den begin to work your 
Obeah charm.” 

“ Me no forget me oat’ to come, buddee, and me’ll take bera good 
care dat both de two blessed black niggers hate one anoder ’fore sunrise 
‘de next morning.” 

According to his promise, Ben Soco went to Cashew Plantation the 
next day at a late hour in the afternoon. The negroes were going 
home from their work, and Cumba, Cudjoe, and others, who were stand- 
ing round the mill, saw the old man coming along the road in his 
patched pea-jacket and trousers, and having, hanging from a leathern 
girdle, buckled round his waist, a canvas bag filled with parrots’ 
feathers, cats’ claws, the skins of snakes and lizards, rusty nails, 
broken glass, pieces of sun-baked clay, with sundry other cabalistic 
accompaniments of an Obeah-man. 

“ What dat cussed old Obeah raskel do here?” inquired Cumba, as 
he observed Ben Soco, with his back bent with old age, and leaning on 
a bamboo stick, coming toward the mill. 

“‘ Tak’ me exbice, Massa Cumba,” said Cudjoe, “ and mind dat ugly 
old fellow no catch you—dat all. How day, Massa Ben Soco, and a’ 
hopes him hab good sleep.” 

“How day, Massa Cudjoe. It lang time since we las’ see one 
anoder. Come, chillren, lose no time, trow down your bundles, and 
come home, and me’l] tak’ pot luck wid buddee Cumba.” 

Ben Soco, as he spoke, fixed his eye steadily on Cumba, who, as if 
under some fascinating influence, trembled and looked timid, and Ben 
Soco’s eyes glared wilder, and gloated with savage exultation, while 
poor Cumba fancied that the glance cut through his skin, till it almost 
pierced his heart. 

“ Buddee,” he whispered to a negro, as the company walked toward 
the negro village, “ the eye of Ben Soco cut my ’kin; t’ink you nigger 
no feel de eye of a damn old Obeah raskel.” 
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While he was speaking, they entered his hut. The company sat 
down to partake of a meal, but he tasted nothing. He was thoughtful 
and dejected. 

“ Why you no nyam, buddee?” said Ben Soco to him, “ why you no 
nyam, eh? Wharra for de matter? You Massa no going cob you, or 
you no sick ?” 

* So, so, buddee. What you got in dat bottle dere ?” 

“ Oh! nuttin’, only dead lizard and some dough to makee bread, dat 
all. You no ’spec’ nuttin’ wrong. If so. See, me gie um to buddee 
Cudjoe, and he go bury ‘um jus’ now ‘fore you door.” 

Cumba would fain have raised an objection to this proposal, but he 
dared not. With dread and awe prevailing in his mind, he saw the 
bottle of green lizards buried before his door; and when his company 
left him, he was so uneasy in mind that he suffered the greater part of 
the night to elapse without retiring to his bed. He was keeping his eye 
fixed on the door, expecting every moment to see the green lizards 
creep into his hut in the shape of jumbees, when his wife Quasheba 
entered, singing with much gusto, the negro song of 


*¢ Auntee Nanny, open de door, 
Peter want da somsop soup, &c.”’ 


“ Ki, gal ! him ’s come.” 

“ Whom ’s come, buddee ?” 

“De Obeah-man. Him been come here dis night, and been try 
work obeah. Mind where you walk, gal. Dere him place de bottle 
wid de green lizard. Take care where you sit, sissee. Bery well. 


You sit dere ; dere him sit too. I guess you no lib Jang.” 

“Cha! buddee, no shake you head so. It bery true, Ben Soco do 
bery bad to come here and make buddee keep bad heart, till buddee 
‘ink de jumbee in him, and buddee heart brun ’gainst Obeah-man, 
and Obeah-man heart brun ’gainst buddee. But, neber mind, boy, 
hang two, t’ree, four bottle "bout you house and you ground, and dat 
drive ’way de obeah and de jumbee, and all and eberyt’ing.” 

This was accordingly done. On going to the hut next morning, 
Cudjoe expecting to find Cumba and Quasheba furious and passionate, 
kicking, biting, and pinching, spitting and flying at each other in the 
true negro fashion, saw them, to his great astonishment, sitting in the 
centre of the floor as quiet as mice, and eating their breakfast of cold 
boiled yams and cocoas. For this extraordinary conduct he imme- 
diately accounted in seeing the empty bottles, which were hanging 
about the hut and from the trees in the garden. 

“Lor Gor Awmighty! what dis?” he exclaimed with astonishment. 
“ Dere’s one sight! by gum! Now dese two niggers neber jealous 
one anoder. Ben Soco, dough him clebber old fellur, do nuttin’ wid 
him lizard bottle dis time. Homsomeber, notwithstanding, me go to 
him ’gain; and get him work Obeah twice more. Mell go to him 
jus’ now, widout loss o’ time. Me want to be rebenged ’pon dese same 
two nassy black niggers.’ 

Supplying himself, as before, with dollars, plaintains, fowls, a turkey- 
cock and a bottle of rum, he started for Shafstone. Midway between 
that estate and Cashew he met the Obeah-man, to whom, making a low 
bow, he observed, 


** Massa Ben Soco, me t’ank you bera much for de great service you 
r2 
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hab done me; but de bottle wid de green lizard, tata, one bera differ 
t’ing to what you tink him. Tata, me axe pardon,” he continued, mak- 
ing another low bow; “ but Massa Cumba laugh in him sleeve at you, 
and gie heself too much imperence; for him know bera well dat you 
been obeah him ; so him hang bottles "bout him house and him grounds, 
and him jus’ as happy dis morning as him was to-morrow.” 

“ Him jus’ as happy, buddee ?” 

“ Him one bera clebber nigger, tata, and know too well you do bad 
to him; so him heart burn ’gainst you, and him ’buse and cuss you! 
By Gole and Jinkey, how him jus’ ’buse and cuss you! — him say, Ben 
Soco damn old Obeah raséel.” 
| “ Maybe, Buddee, I'll gie him some day a death’s dose,” said Ben 
6 Soco, winking his eyes very fast. ‘ De next time I come to Cashew, 
H buddee, I no bring lizard bottle wid me, but I'll gie him somet’ing to 
j nyam, or, p’raps, I’ll gie him somet’ing better dan dat neider; and den 
let him dance for joy if him get way from jumbee. Him cuss me, he? 
i Bera well. Him call me hard names, eh? Bera well. Him use me 
bad, eh? Bera well.”—- And Ben Soco walked away, muttering to 
himself, as a negro always does when he is offended at something. 
That night, shortly after the early moon had risen, Ben Soco was seated 
on his hams in the centre of the grassplot before his hut, boiling some 
t whangra-root in an iron pot, that was fizzling over some burning leaves 
: and dry chips of wood. Taking out a piece of whangra-root, he placed 
it on the ground before him, observing to it: “ Buddee, you lie dere, 
and you name Sambo.” Then taking out a second piece, he said, 
* Buddee, you lie dere, and you name Mingo.” And to a third he 
added, “ You lie dere, buddee, and you name Willum. — Well, all dat 
bera good. Now, fore we go we must drink some of Massa Cudjoe’s 
rum. Him damn good rum dat nigger t’ief from him massa. Drink 
"gain, buddee,” he said to himself; “ and drink dat, Massa Cumba, die 
all at once.” Then looking at the piece of whangra-root which he had 
christened Mingo, he said to it: “ Buddee, when Massa Cumba hear 
dat you bury on Brimstone Hill, where de cane trash brun all last night, 
dough him one bold and trong nigger, won’t him jus’ trimmel and 
*fraid 

Old Ben Soco that night was trudging, with his shuffling gait, along 
the yellow beach at Sandy Point Bay, with a bottle of rum dangling at 
his side and his tuckewhee or rushbag slung on his left arm, and hold- 
ing the pieces of whangra-root that he was going to bury on Brimstone 
Hill, which stood right before him. He was met on the road by Punch, 
the head-driver at Cashew, whom he did not notice, though Punch was 
singing as loud as his lungs would allow him, the negro-song of — 

Pull away, my jolly boys, 

Fine time o’ day. 
Pull away to Basseterre, boys, 

Fine time o’ day. 
For Basseterre hab de fine gals, 

Fine time o’ day. 
Nancy Gibbs and Betsy Braid, 
Fine time o’ day.” 


Punch, on seeing Ben Soco, ceased singing, and getting behind some 
trumpet-trees and bamboos of great size, which grew along the beach, 
he watched the Obeah-man pass by. Then following him, and ascer- 
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taining his business, he hastened to Cashew. There entering Cumba’s 
hut, he cried out, : 

“ Fine time o’day, Massa Cumba, and news for you, buddee. Jus 
now, as me was going by de old road, near Charles Fort, close by Gor- 
don’s gut, me see Ben Soco warlkin’ fas’, fas’ tow’d’ Brimstone Hill, and 
dough me been singing one bera elegant song, he no hear me, ‘cas he 
tarlk to heself. Me follow him tidder, and dere me see him grub in de 
—_— grub, grub, wid him heel and him hand, when— bo! what 

ere?” 

A long-continued grumbling buzzing sound heard outside the hut 
caused both the negroes to look round. The latch of the door then 
clicked ; and the next moment in peeped the frizzly head of Ben Soco, 
with his lips protruded nearly a quarter of a foot, as he was making a 
buzzing noise to frighten the inmates of the hut. 

“ Old Obeah-man come back, buddee,” he said; “old Obeah-man 
come back. He been come from Brimstone Hill, where he been bury 
de piece of whangra-root and say de santee-santee ober Massa Mingo, 
and pray dat ebery nigger who call Ben Soco damn old Obeah raskel 
peris’ like de whangra-root, peris’ under groun’.” Then, ‘pausing for 
a second or two, he scowled angrily, and continued, in a sharper tone of 
voice: “Wharra for you cuss and call me names, buddee? Wharra 
for you cuss me,eh? Trouble nebber mak’ heself, but now look for 
trouble, and you find him come.” ae 

“ Me no cuss and call you names,” commenced Cumba, in his vindi- 
cation. But here, as he was proceeding he was suddenly struck speech- 
less with fright on seeing that Ben Soco had on his jumbee dress, that 
is, the dress which an Obeah-man wears when he has vowed death 
against his victim. This formidable dress was a watchman’s old blue 
coat, cut up and patched with scraps of scarlet cloth, manufactured 
into shapes representing the human face and other figures. As soon 
as Cumba saw this dress he sprang, without saying a word, from his 
seat, and disappeared from the hut, nor stopped running till he reached 
some high brushwood and thick matted vines, under which he crept 
and hid himself; nor till long after midnight did he dare to venture 
again within sight of his hut. ; . 

There he sat, trembling at every sound, with his heart beating as if 
it would leap from his bosom, and feeling to a certainty that he was 
doomed to death. A few days after, Punch, the head-driver, went to 
Tower Hill, the principal governor. 

‘Massa Tower Hill, buddee Cumba like to be bera sick; so me 
tink it bes’ put him ’way in de hospital at once, and get some oder 
nigger to do him work.” 

«“ A we no like to be measured for our coffin afore we be dead,” said 
Tower Hill, with the solemnity that became a principal governor. 
“ What de matter wid buddee Cumba, dat him mus’ put ’way in de 
hospital ?” 

“ Him belly cut him, and him head bang him, Massa Tower Hill.” 

“ Bera well; me no see um in da field neider dis whole day nor 
_——_ nor yet to-morrow neider. Him say him sick. Bera good. 

e go tell-a de aboshee.” 

Arrived at the overseer’s house, Tower Hill knocked at the door of 
Donald's apartment. 
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“Come in,” said Donald. The door opened, and enters, very 
politely, with a low bow and hat in hand, Tower Hill. 

“How you do, sir. I hope you bera well. Massa Punch, de 
head-driver jus’ now bring a ’strawdinary piece of news of a regular 
working nigger, Massa Cumba, a bera nice nigger, eberybody like him ; 
him wife too, eberybody like him. But him no been in da field neider 
yesserday nor to-morrow.” 

“ If he is sick,” said the overseer, ‘‘ he had better be conveyed to the 
hospital at once; and see, Tower Hill, that he takes the proper medi- 
cines prescribed to him by the doctor.” 

“ Iss, massa.” 

Mr. Gillies M‘Carty, the proprietor of Cashew, riding through his 
plantation a few days after, saw his gang of negroes at work, and 
Cumba, who was a young and strong negro, not among them, so he in- 
quired after him. Tower Hill came forward. 

“ How you do, sir? I hope you bera well. Massa Cumba been 
sick dese two, tree, four days, sir. I tink him die bera fast. De 
buckra doctor see him bot’ to-day, to-morrow, and yesserday, and say, 
he do nuttin’ for him. He bera ’fraid dat someting wrong on he mind, 
and he bera sure dat physic no do him good.” 

“ Why not?” 

“ Oh! sir, dere hab been a quarrel between him and buddee Cudjoe. 
At one time, sir, dey hab no dissensions, no jealousies, no tiefings, no 
plottings, no obeahings. When de labour of de day ober, dey go to de 
village, and, in de ebening, dey hab de song and de dance, and den go to 
deir beds wid deir hearts full of love for one anoder. But now de 
times change. Massa Cudjoe hab been to Ben Soco, to mak’ de old 
man work obeah for him buddee.” 

“ Work obeah for him! Pshaw!” 

“ Oh! massa, dere been no ‘ pshaw’ in dis case. If massa no b'lieb 
in obeah, he no b’lieb in de great Massa who lib abob de clouds. Ben 
Soco been rale Obeah-man, and he damn Obeah-man. De oder day he 
bury piece o’ whangra-root on Brimstone Hill; de oder day, ’gain, he 
bury glass bottle ; de oder day, ‘gain, he bury rusty nails: so buddee 
Cumba go sick and go dead.” 

“ Ben Soco is a very great old rogue,” said Mr. Gillies M‘Carty, 
with emphatic slowness. “ The next time he comes here, send him to 
me.” 

“ massa.” 

Seven days after this transaction, Ben Soco came to Cashew ; he was 
sent to Mr. Gillies M‘Carty. 

“ How do you do, Ben ?” 

“ How you do, sir?” 

“ If you will carry a letter for me to your master, Ben, I will give 
you half a dollar.” 

“ Tank you, sir; me do um and wid pleasure.” 

Mr. Gillies M‘Carty sat down and wrote a letter to Ben Soco’s 
master, begging him to take and give the bearer a sound whipping. 
With this letter Ben Soco set out on his journey, but had not gone far, 
before he suspected all was not right; so he drew the letter from his 
pocket and peeped into the corner, but not knowing how to read, he 
could not, of course, make out a syllable. In spite of his ignorance, his 
good-fortune did not desert him. Just then seeing a lusty negro be- 
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longing to Mr. Gillies M‘Carty going along a byway, he called out to 
im— 

“ Hoday ! nigger, hoday!” The negro stopped and looked around. 

“ Hello, nigger! dis way.—Now, nigger, your massa hab jus’ send me 
to meet you, and bid you carry dat letter to Shafstone, and return as 
soon as you can.” 
. “Iss, buddee, me do what massa tell-a me,” said the negro; and, 
believing Ben Soco, he carried the letter to Shafstone, where he re- 
ceived a sound whipping for his pains. When this news was brought to 
Ben Soco, he was whetting his knife on a grinding-stone at Shafstone. 
Without leaving off his occupation, he observed, in a quiet manner, to 
some negroes standing round him. 

“ Well, good chillern and buddees, you see how de ’perit of Ben 
Soco sabby eberyt’ing ; and hab him here, dere, and eberywhere at one 
and the same time, and all at once; and hab him know wrong doings 
when oder people only ’spec’em. Massa buckra no try servee me such 
a trick again, when him hear dat him own nigger get de fum-fum. 
Cha! cha! cha!” and the old man laughed with much glee and with a 
great expansion of jaw. “Humph!” he thought when alone, and 
frowning, “so buddee Cumba been tell he massa, I s’pose, I been prac- 
tise ’gain him life. Dat not so good he ’peak *bout dat. He mus’ 
trimmel and be vera fraid of Obeah-man, and swear on the nigger grave 
dirt dat him nebber tell tales of Ben Soco, de great Obeah-man of St. 
Kitt’stopher’s.” 

Scraping some dirt off his father’s grave, and putting this in a cala- 
bash, Ben Soco trudged away with it to Cashew. Meanwhile, as he 
was journeying thither, Quasheba, weeping and wringing her hands, 
went to her master, and, with the usual loquacity of a negro, burst out 
into, 

“Oh! massa—God bless you, massa! you nigger come ask a faber, 
massa! Me know me massa lub me, and me lub me massa, and me 
massa bera good, so we quite happy wid him, till buddee Cumba fall 
sick. Den we hab sore heart, and we pray to de great Massa who lib 
abob de clouds to cure buddee, but God Almighty shake he head and 
say no, and buddee go dead; and it bera certain de buckra doctor no 
do buddee good, and so he now want to go to de black doctor Crab 
who b’long to de buckra Mass’ Ghumbs.” 

“If the black doctor,” said Mr. Gillies M‘Carty, “understands the 
illness of your husband better than the white one, Quasheba, Cumba 
shall go to him ; but Crab must not attempt to cure him by charms or 
spells or anything but medicine.” 

“ Oh! lard, no, massa; dere been no trick in Crab. Him no Obeah- 
man. Him good too much. Him better far dan white man, for him 
come from Africa, and Africa been good place.” 

Quasheba and her friends then got Mr. Gillies M‘Carty’s leave to 
carry Cumba to the black doctor. They started with him almost 
immediately for the beautiful part of the country where Crab lived. 
It was toward the close of the afternoon when they came in sight of 
the grove of cocoa-nut, palmetto, and bread-fruit trees, by which 
Plaintain Garden River was surrounded, Going up the single street 
of houses by a road shaded on each side with trees, and strewn, as if 
with dust, by the beautiful small crimson blossoms of the Tahitian 
apple, they came to Crab’s dwelling. Crab was at home taking care, 
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with the old women, of the children ; for he was excused from work on 
account of his old age and feebleness ; and he was playing on the fiddle 
when Cumba was brought into his hut in a kind of litter between two 
bamboo poles. 

“ How old Massa Crab?” said Cumba; “I see him dis once, and 
nebber again. Me go dead soon now. God bless Massa Crab; him 
always good to nigger.” 

“TI gie you welcome to Plaintain Garden River, buddee. I been 
bera glad to see you and to hab you.” 

“ Tank you, Massa Crab. I been come to you, howsomeber, to lie 
down and go dead.” 

“‘ No say dat, buddee. I know eberyt'ing, and can do eberyt’ing. I 

ean tend you, and can cure you too.” 
_ But Crab was a wicked Obeah-man ; and as Obeah-men always act 
upon the principle of affording each other mutual assistance, he was in 
league with Ben Soco, and, though nothing could be more cordial than 
his reception of Cumba, he went on to Shafstone that afternoon to 
apprise Ben that Cumba was in his power. 

“Den him die ’fore to-morrow sunrise,” said Ben Soco: “ look, 
buddee,” and the old rogue showed his back marked with recent 
lashes. ‘ Cumba’s Massa do dis. He see me in him nigger-yard dis 
morning, looking for buddee Cumba, wid he nigger grave-dirt in de 
calabash, and him send me wid two of him niggers back to de aboshee, 
and mak’ ’em gie me, dis bera afternoon, a blessed good fum-fum-ing. 
ae Cumba, who been tell tales of me, s’all peris’ dis bera night 
for dis.” 

Muttering curses against Cumba, he set out with Crab for Plaintain 
Garden River, which he reached some time after the sun had gone 
down. Cumba was sitting over a blazing fire with a couple of blankets 
on his shoulders, when the door opened, and Crab, leading the way, 
entered. 

“ Old Massa Crab too good,” said Cumba, “ him come see a we 
again. Lard o’ mercy!” This last exclamation of surprise was made 
on Cumba seeing the frizzly head of Ben Soco peeping over Crab’s 
shoulder, 

“ How day, Massa Cumba?” said Ben Soco; “I bring you cole 
guinea-fowl and ham, buddee. A we been frien’s at last; and as dis 
been fis’sing day, I bring you some crawfis’ and some eggs for you 
supper. 

The faint gleam of twilight entering through the window, gave 
brightness to the drops of perspiration which hung on Cumba’s brow. 
He made no reply, and such deep silence followed this speech of Ben 
Soco, that the tambourine and banjar could be distinctly heard from the 
other end of the village, and the obtuse sound of naked feet stamping 
on boards; for the negroes were dancing the John-John. 

“* Massa Cumba sick, buddee,” said Crab in a low voice, “ let he 
be. Gie me de crawfis’, buddee, and me put him in de warter. By 
Gole! he look fres’.” 

“ Flop” went the fish into the water: the wood crackled, the fire 
burned, the water bubbled, and the cray-fish soon began tumbling over 
each other, and diving from one end of the pot to the other, assuring 
Crab, who had his nose over the kettle, that they were beginning to boil 
very fast. Cumba hung dejected over the log of wood on which he sat ; 
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and Ben Soco went hunting over the hut for a calabash and water to 
make rum bombo for the sick man. The nature of this beverage was 
well known to Cumba. He smacked his lips as he saw the liberal 
quantity of rum that Ben Soco poured from his capacious bottle into the 
pure and milky amalgamation of water and lime-juice ; and, though he 
had made up his mind not to take anything to eat or drink compounded 
by Ben Soco, he could not resist rum bombo. This was truly lament- 
able. For Ben Soco, having resolved to kill “ de damn nigger dat 
bera day at las’,” dropped, unobserved, into the liquor that deadly 
poison, the worm of the cassava root, which he had brought with him 
under his thumb-nail. He offered the drink to Cumba, who took and 
tippled it off, and smacked his lips, afterwards exclaiming, “ Ah! 
him damn good rum dat! I guess him pure old St. Kitt’stopher’s 
rum.” 

But though no one in the hut had observed Ben Soco drop the 
cassava worm into the drink, there were two outside who had seen him 
distinctly enough. These were Punch and Tower Hill, who, on their 
way back to Cashew from Shafstone, stopped at Plaintain Garden River, 
when the shades of evening had set in; and, seeing a light twinkling 
through the trees from Crab’s hut, they struck off into a side path 
which wound round the hut, and, gaining the back of it, they observed 
through the knot-holes and the open joints of the hanging window- 
shutters everything passing inside. It was then that, by the light 
of a candle burning on a deal table, they saw Ben Soco, with his back 
turned to Camba, drop the worm into the drink which he afterward 
offered to his victim. As upon such occasions a negro never inter- 
feres, but views with the utmost indifference a fellow-creature put to 
death, Punch and Tower Hill walked quietly away, only observing to 
each other that they would tell “ deir Massa what Ben Soco do.” 
The next day, the manager on Plaintain Garden River, on going to 
Crab’s hut, saw the dead body of Cumba exhibiting strong symptoms of 
having been poisoned. This he made known to Mr. Gillies M‘Carty, 
who, from that communication and what he heard from Punch and 
Tower Hill, sent those two negroes with some constables to Shaf- 
stone to take Ben Soco into custody to stand his trial for Obeahism 
and murder. He was carried that night to Basseterre, to a building 
which had formerly been an old fortification. There he was confined 
in a solitary cell, about eight feet long, six high, and four wide, with 
a shelf for him to lie on, and but the bare earth for the floor. What 
occurred subsequently may be learnt from the following observations. 

“ Hey, buddee,” said one negro to another, as they met in a gallery 
in Mount Misery, “you hear de news jus’ now? Old Ben Soco was 
catched de oder day and tried at Basseterre by the judge and sebben 
niggers in de box. Yesserday in the afternoon dey hang de old rebel: 
he hab a grin on him face all de time dey sun-dry him; and when me 
t’ink upon him hangin’ from de gallus, by grim! don’t it jus’ mak’ me 
trimmel and ’fraid |” 
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THE WILDS OF THE SOUTH-WEST COAST OF 
IRELAND. 


Adventurous Passage from Dingle to Kells.—Old Carnes.—Mr, O’Connell’s Birth- 
place.—Valentia, —Slate Quarries. — Harbour.—The Great Skellig. —A Pil- 
grimage to the Holy Cross on its summit.—Melancholy Tale of the Guide, 


AN invitation to the house of a friend lying, perdu, in the midst of 
the Dingle chain of mountains, extending from Tralee to Dunmore 
Head, presented so favourable an opportunity for seeing the coast of 
Ireland, that I determined on embracing it, and accordingly found 
myself one evening last summer, after a long and fatiguing day’s 
journey, entering the small hamlet of B——, near which the house of 
my friend was situated. 

As I presented myself at the door, the fast-falling shades of night 
rendered it difficult to discern the surrounding scenery ; but I was too 
glad to find a hearty Irish welcome, seconded by a most substantial 
repast, to regret the absence of the picturesque. 

I shall not, however, soon forget the scene that met my eyes the 
following morning. In front of the house rose a lofty mountain, the 
sides of which were robed with rich heather, and, by a singular freak 
of nature, a cut, or glen, of very narrow dimensions, divided this to 
the base, and opened a view of the Bay of Dingle, bounded on the 
opposite side by the Kerry mountains. A small river ran through the 
glen, and discharged its waters at the head of a miniature bay, the 
shores of which were dotted with fishing boats, and crowded by the 
peasantry of the neighbourhood. 

Behind, or to the north, rose the lofty chain of the Dingle moun- 
tains; that called Coom Dhuv, or the Black Pass, being the most 
conspicuous as it towered immediately over a host of others ; and in 
the vale between these two mountain ranges reposed the small hamlet, 
its few houses nestling together, as if company was scarce in so remote 
and wild a region. One of the most characteristic features of the 
scene was the absence of wood. A few stunted and stag-headed shrubs, 
scattered here and there, formed the only apology for trees. The 
prevailing westerly gales are the chief cause of this failure, and it was 
curious in some places to see from this cutting effect how the bushes 
were trimmed with all the demureness of a Cockney’s privet hedge. 

Early one morning I left the house for the purpose of taking a 
ramble, but being attracted by a more than usual number of individuals 
on the beach, I followed the path which wound through the glen, and 
in a few minutes arrived at the head of the small bay. 

Early as it was, there could not have been less than five hundred 
persons of both sexes present. This assemblage had formed a large 
circle, within which were four fishing-boats, hauled-up, as the sailors 
say, high and dry. On addressing myself to a peasant for explanation, 
I learned that the parish priest was about to say mass over the boats, 
which had not been so successful during the past night’s herring-fish- 
ing as their rivals. 

At the time of my visit, the quantity of herrings in the bay ex- 
ceeded anything before known, and the success generally attendant on 
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the fishing was such as to induce the majority of the peasantry to 
desert their agricultural occupations, and follow the more lucrative 
pursuit of fishing. ‘The four boats had proved so unfortunate that their 
owners conceived they were bewitched, and, to remove the fatal spell, 
the prayers of the priest were absolutely necessary. 

At the early hour of six, accordingly, his reverence was seen slowly 
emerging, on horseback, from the glen, and in a few minutes appeared 
on a small eminence immediately over the shore. He was announced 
to me as Father Tom, alias the Roman Catholic priest. 

His appearance was not very prepossessing: his features were of a 
dark saturnine hue, doubly dark from a beard that must have ignored 
a razor for the past week ; his eyes leered with a peculiar expression 
of cunning from beneath a pair of large bushy eyebrows, and his 
mouth puckered up, seemed insensible to all demands on it for expres- 
sion, unless accompanied by money. His clothes, once black, but now 
of a rusty brown, hung about him with irregular negligence. A 
certain rotundity of form evinced no small sympathy with potations 
sig deep, and the good things of this world. A shirtless and ragged 

y stood near him, holding his robes and the vase containing holy 
water, with the censer for incense. 

No sooner did the priest’s figure appear on the rock than all made 
an obeisance, and on his chaunting, in a lugubrious tone, “God save 
all here!” “ Amen” was responded by each voice. He then proceeded 
to robe himself, after which he caused two sturdy fellows to carry him 
to the beach, and entering the circle, commenced the incantation—for 
what else can I call such a display of superstition and folly, worthy the 
days of witch-burning and exorcising? Mass was said; the boats were 
sprinkled with holy water; their owners literally deluged with similar 
liquid, and then—for fear, perhaps, of taking pa re. aia er in 
incense. The people were blessed—the priest left the circle—was 
carried up to an eminence, where he made all the outward manifes- 
tations of prayer—such as repeated crossings, kneeling, &c.; was 
again carried into the circle; again performed a number of mystic 
evolutions, and at last blessed the assemblage, and so terminated the 
ceremony. 

He was immediately disrobed, lifted on his horse, and rode away, 
with the blessings of the peasantry ringing in his ears. For the per- 
formance of this ceremony—which lasted about half an hour—the 
priest received five hundred herrings from the owner of each boot: a 
pretty fair remuneration for his exertions. 

From the great number of sea-birds that were attracted by the fish 
into the bay, my host’s sons and myself determined on spending the 
day of the above morning on the water; and, accordingly, we em- 
barked after breakfast in my friend’s boat, taking with us a formidable 
battery, in the shape of double-barreled guns, rifles, &c., and suc- 
contel in committing great slaughter amongst the feathery tribe. 

It was evening when we pulled into the little harbour, and we 
could observe the peasantry actively engaged in preparing for the 
night’s fishery. Already several boats were spreading their sails to 
catch the light breeze, and others, impatient to be first at the scene of 
action, were impelled by oar as well as sail. It was altogether a 
stirring scene, and the contrast between it and the rude and sterile 


grandeur of the rocky-bound Coast with the overhanging mountains, 
was not a little striking. 
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The night was as fine as the preceding, and it was of course ex- 
pected that the fishery would prove equally successful ; yet only one 
boat returned with its full complement of fish ; all the others being 
more or less unfortunate —especially the four which had been so 
devoutly blessed. By some mismanagement, the nets belonging to 
these were broken at an early period of the night. 

A few days after this, I made an excursion to Dunmore Head, the 
most western point of Europe. The road to Dingle lies through a 
valley which, if wooded, would be extremely picturesque ; but all 
attempts to produce anything like a plantation have hitherto failed. 

The town of Dingle is rather extensive, and a small coasting trade 
is carried on by its inhabitants. In the time of Elizabeth it was 
called Dingle-i-couch; it then sent members to Parliament. We 
procured ponies here, and, after leaving the town, rode by Birnam, 
the seat of Lord Ventry ; after which we pursued a bridle-road leading 
by the magnificent harbour of Ventry to Donquin. From the summit 
of the hill overlooking this place, a magnificent view of the Blaskets is 
obtained, with Valentia to the south, and the Skilly rocks faintly 
outlined in the horizon. 

Ferriter’s Cove, which we now approached, is remarkable for its 
extreme wildness, and the strange disposition of the rocks. These 
assume the most fantastic shapes—shooting up from the sea to lofty 
pinnacles, or spires, but generally at an inclination of about forty-five 
degrees. To the north-west rises Dunmore Head, and on the verge 
of the cliff stand the ruins of what was once a considerable castle. 
Indeed even now the massy walls nod in seeming triumph over the 
Atlantic, which rolls many hundred feet below. 

A sharp ascent of some six or eight hundred feet led to the summit, 
from which the view is porters fine. A long iron-bound coast, 
indented by several bays or creeks, stretches away to the north. 
—Sibyl Head, and the Three Sisters forming conspicuous objects. 
To the south the Blaskets frown in all their dark majesty over the 
Atlantic, whose never-ceasing waves break with endless roar on the 
rocks, washing them with a crest of foam, surmounted by the spray 
which is thrown high in the air. One of these Blaskets is remarkable 
for its conical form ; though small, not probably comprising more than 
an acre, yet is it the abode of a family who have the care of a light- 
house, situated about two-thirds of the height. They are generally 
provided with six months’ provisions, as, on account of the frequent 
storms, a boat can seldom make good a landing on the rock. 

In September 1588, part of the Spanish Armada, consisting of the 
admiral’s ship, the “St. John,” “ Our Lady of the Rosary,” and some 
smaller vessels, came into the sound in distress. The latter of the two 
named, struck on a rock and was wrecked: and out of five hundred 
persons on board, only the pilot’s son was saved. 

But we are standing on Dunmore Head. I have perched myself orf 
a rocky pinnacle, whence a stone falls directly into the Atlantic—full 
seven hundred feet below—the noise of whose waves hardly strikes 
the ear as they break on the rocks, while the sea-mews, winging their 
dizzy flight, 

‘* Show scarce so gross as beetles,” 


This is the most western part of Europe. The many thousands of 
watery miles which separated me from the mighty continent of 
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America, became in fancy a mere stride as my eye fell on the expanse 
before me. 

Time was, when a voyage to America occupied months ; now, how 
changed! Those fractions, as they have been well called, which 
are periodically being detached from these two portions of the globe, 
how soon do they wing their way across the wide waste of waters! 

Nothing can exceed the wildness of the peasantry here. They are 
in character with the surrounding scenery, and seem indued with the 
very spirit of savage life. Not one in a hundred can talk a word of 
English, and their vacant stare announces that the visit of a stranger 
is an event of no ordinary occurrence. Indeed, I was followed by 
dozens of bare-footed men and women, who leaped from crag to crag 
with all the agility of mountain-goats. 

Several zigzag paths have been cut in the rock down the face of the 
cliffs, to enable the inhabitants to gather the sea-rack and moss, or 
carageen, which is here thrown up in large quantities ; and it is really a 
curious sight to see the mules cautiously picking their way down these 
rocky steps, reminding one strongly of the famous Swiss passes. 

The following Sunday I accompanied my friends to the small 
church. The congregation consisted of about thirty persons, of whom 
my host’s family formed the only gentry, the remainder being for the 
most part small farmers. I was not a little amused with an addition 
to our number in the form of three noble hounds, favourites of my 
young friend, who walked into our seat, and composed themselves very 
quietly to sleep on the mat, where they remained during the ser- 
vice. 

It was literally “‘ where a few are gathered together in my name.” 
How strikingly different from the sacerdotal pomp and crowds of 
fashion in a metropolitan cathedral! How great was the contrast 
which this humble building displayed with the pillared aisle and 
fretted arch! Yet in its very simplicity and retirement there was a 
charm, and I doubt extremely if it was not more calculated to inspire 
religious thoughts and feelings, than the more majestic structure with 
all its power to awe. Such, at least, were my ideas at the time; and 
my whole train of thoughts had assumed a calm, and what the 
French would probably call douce mélancolie, when they were rudely 
broken in upon by the sounds of fifes and drums, playing a lively 
march, accompanied by a confused murmur of voices. The sermon 
had just commenced ; but by degrees the noise had increased so much, 
that it was difficult to hear the preacher. Two policemen, accordingly, 
left the church, and succeeded in silencing the music, after some time. 
On inquiring, I was informed that the noise proceeded from a number 
of White Boys, who had assembled from various parts of the country, 
and marched to the village for the purpose of holding what they called 
a “ jollification,” and though in some measure made aware of the scene 
without, yet I was not prepared for seeing such a multitude as had 
assembled. 

The small hamlet which hitherto had assumed so peaceful an air, 
was now tenanted by upwards of three thousand men, for the most 
part dressed in the absurdest manner, closely bordering upon the gro- 
tesque. A series of tents, which had been pitched with all the sim- 

licity and despatch of the Indians, lined the road for about two 
Landved yards, and from the number of barrels and fires disposed in 
their vicinity, gave pretty sure evidence that feasting was not destined 
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to be the most trifling part of the entertainment. Numerous fiddlers 
and pipers had already arranged themselves in the most favourable 
situations, in order to enable various groups to enjoy the dance. 
Altogether, it was a strange scene. 

The Whiteboys, who formed by far the majority, were all decorated 
with ribands, the prevailing taste being green ; though, in the absence 
of this, there appeared to be no great particularity as to other colours 
—red, pink, blue, and even orange, struggling side by side with a 
laudable degree of emulation for precedency. Nor was the character 
or former uses of the riband of the slightest moment. From the gaudy 
streamer that flaunted from the Sunday bonnet of the village belle, to 
the humble sandal that twined round her ancle, all seemed in requi- 
sition ; and I even observed some fellows displaying a colossal bell- 
rope round their waist, with the brass ring hanging down after the 
fashion of a sergeant’s sash. 

But the officers far eclipsed the men in grotesqueness and show. 
These added to their costume a sword of most fearful size, and were 
covered with colours. Many of the Whiteboys, in accordance with 
their name, wore their shirt over their clothes, and some dozen made 
themselves even more ridiculous by wearing hideous masks, and carry- 
ing bags filled with sand, affixed to a long pole, for the purpose of 
keeping off the crowd ; and, lest these might prove inefficacious, two 
or three enacted hobby-horses, the heads of which were armed with 
nails, to prick those who trespassed too closely on their ranks. 

All were under the control of a captain, who collected a subscrip- 
tion from each individual for the nominal purpose of keeping up the 
society, but in reality to purchase whiskey, of which, as may be sup- 
posed, not a small quantity was consumed. Military marches were 
succeeded by dances of various descriptions—the jig and the country- 
dance appearing to be the general favourites. 

About five o'clock, the multitude sat down in the tents to a sub- 
stantial dinner of bacon, mutton and potatoes, which was washed down 
by whiskey-punch. And now the fun commenced in good earnest. 
It would, however, far exceed my space were I to attempt to a 
a few even of the many strange scenes enacted by the noisy multitude. 
As I never witnessed a similar meeting, I was tempted to remain until 
a late hour, and as time wore on, and the whiskey became more 
patronised, it may be well believed that these scenes were not of the 
most quiet or orderly nature. In short, long before night, all—to a 
man—were more or less drunk, and even when I retired to my own 
room, the noisy and coarse revelry of the drunken crew, mingled with 
their hootings and cries, came up from the little hamlet, and jarred 
strangely on the ear; nor was it till morning, as I was given to under- 
stand, that the assemblage finally broke up, and reeled to their 
respective homes. 

f even such a meeting be not unlawful—for I was informed it had 
nothing political in its object — surely such scenes cannot be too 
strongly denounced. 

Accompanied by my young friend, I left my wild but hospitable 
quarters early in the morning, and drove to Dingle, whence we pur- 
posed to sail to the island of Valentia. 

The weather promised pretty well in the morning; but towards 
noon the wind, which had hitherto been favourable, veered to the south- 

west, and increased from a pleasant breeze to a stiff gale. This was 
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unfortunate ; still, with a laudable determination to persevere in our 
object, we pursued our way to Birnam House, and declared our deter- 
mination, if at all practicable, to undertake the passage. 

The “ Black Eagle,” the name of the yacht in which we sailed, being 
a crack boat of forty tons, and particularly celebrated for her behaviour 
in a heavy sea, was pronounced perfectly ready to make the attempt, 
and orders were accordingly given to the sailors to get her under weigh 
as speedily as possible. She was lying in the harbour, about a couple of 
hundred yards from Birnam, and, to my landsman’s eye, seemed a finely- 
shaped boat, with her tall mast and long dark sides, which latter con- 
trasted strongly with the snow-white sails flapping idly in the wind. 
The harbour being well land-locked, the water hardly showed a ripple, 
though at the time it was blowing hard outside, and as 


“ A devil of a sea rolls in that bay,” 


even in comparatively calm weather, tumbling in from the Atlantic, of 
course it is considerably augmented when the wind blows strong from 
the west, as was the case at present. 

Nothing daunted, however, we sat down to a repast which had been 
kindly prepared for us, and which we were advised to regard in the 
light of a dinner, as it was more than probable we should not reach 
Valentia before night—if then. Thus prepared, and fortified more- 
over by a bottle of French brandy, we stepped into a small boat, and 
in a few minutes were alongside and aboard of the yacht. The sails 
were unfurled, the anchor heaved, and the vessel glided through the 
water, as the breeze filled her swelling canvas. The ripple at her 
bows increased every moment as she gained impetus. By degrees, the 
house of Birnam lessened until it dwindled to a mere speck ; and as 
we entered the gut, or opening, to the bay, both it and the town of 
Dingle were lost to view. 

Here, in a small creek, protected from the gale by the impending 
mountains, rode a little fleet of herring-boats, which had tried to go 
out, but were compelled to seek shelter from the violence of the 
weather. This was not very encouraging ; but our sailors were good 
and true men, and resolved, if we wished it, to brave the gale outside. 
The love of adventure, common to youth, combined with the wish to 
reach the island that night, determined our answer, and we accordingly 
told the sailors to persevere. By dint of repeated tacking, we cleared 
the gut, and at last found ourselves amongst the gigantic waves which 
our bark surmounted in the grandest manner. Under reefed sails, we 
held on for the Blaskets, with the intention—in case of being fortunate 
enough to make them—of running across to Valentia, and, indeed, I 
believe this was the only practicable mode of attaining that island. 
Our expectations and hopes were, however, doomed to disappointment, 
for the gale increasing every minute rendered all our efforts useless. 

My friend and I had stationed ourselves on either side of the cabin- 
door, and were partly _— by the companion from the seas, which 
we continually shipped. An unfortunate one, however, which struck 
the starboard-beam, caused the yacht to lurch so as to throw me vio- 
lently to the larboard side, and a sharp clicking noise, followed by a 
powerful smell, impressed me too soon with the lamentable fact that 
the bottle of brandy was, at one fell swoop, utterly and irretrievably 
gone, all that remained being the shivered glass in my coat-pocket, and 
the perfume which was fast going to the winds. 
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How unlucky! I had just been contemplating an attack on it, 
holding, from pretty considerable experience in that vulgar illness . 
= sea-sickness, that a small quantity of brandy is highly calcu- 
ated to diminish, if not altogether prevent, the usual effects of that 
malady. And now ’twas gone, and all hopes of obtaining any at an 
end. Two or three heavy seas had so com letely drenched us, that 
we had all the benefit of a salt-water bath, with the disagreeable 
accompaniment, however, of our clothes sharing in the ducking. In 
sober truth, the sea was running fearfully high, and ever and anon 
the yacht would lie down so much as to bring half her deck under 
water, her bows at the same time being wreathed with a crest of foam 
as she cut her way through the billows. One moment she was so 
completely engulfed between the waves that rose high above her 
mast, that a watery tomb seenied inevitable, and the next she rose to 
the crest of the briny mountain, and overlooked, in triumph, the dark 
watery vale beneath. My friend early paid the usual penalty of lands- 
men, and a long distended face, with sunken and fixed eyes, told but 
too plainly what he hiccupped forth in broken but expressive words. 
“Iam going!” was the extent of his speech; and yet, to him, how 
much did that little sentence comprehend! During the rest of the 
voyage I saw his face no more, though, from certain portentous sounds 
and groans that occasionally fell on my ear through the pauses of the 
gale, I made sure he was alive—if not well. 

Though by no means a good sailor, nor enjoying that repose attached 
to terra firma, 1 was not ill, nor did I feel any inclination towards 
it. Perhaps the continual exertion of holding-on, literally to avoid 
being washed overboard, the frequent duckings from the seas we were 
shipping, and, above all, the awful grandeur of the scene to me—who 
had never witnessed the Atlantic in a storm before—conjointly con- 
spired to drive away that horrible malady generally attendant on salt- 
water adventurers. It was, indeed, a fine sight to see our diminutive 
bark—a mere cockle-shell—behaving so gallantly, breasting, as if in 
wanton daring, those waves, any one of which could have whelmed us 
in a second. 

Gallant, however, as was the bearing of the “ Black Eagle,” it 
became soon evident that Valentia, which loomed in the murky dis- 
tance—dark and mysterious—could never be attained before night- 
fall ; and though we had a compass on board, yet the idea of remaining 
out all night at the mouth of a bay, whose coasts were iron-bound, was 
far from agreeable, and, from what I could gather from the sailors, 
they were much of the same opinion. 

I asked them what they thought would be the most advisable course, 
telling them our decided aversion to remain out after night-fall. We 
had already been upwards of four hours beating about the bay, and 
I believe were rather farther from Valentia than when we started. 

They answered that it was quite hopeless to think of making the 
island, but that they thought it practicable to run the yacht into a 
small bay some twelve miles to the east of Valentia, occupied by a 
small party of the coast-guard. Hence we should have to cross the 
mountains to Cahirciveen, from which place there was a ferry to the 
island. We gladly assented to this proposal, and the helm being put 
down, the yacht quickly obeyed, and was soon rushing through the 
water with an almost fearful rapidity. On—on she went, holdin 
her way gallantly, until, in about three hours, we could discern the 
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small white houses, perched on the cliffs, tenanted by the Wwater-guard, 
and shortly after were Within a mile of the coast. Ve now hoisted » 
urgee, for the Purpose of bringing out the revenue-boat to take us on 


the lee of the mountains, which frowned in all their dark Majesty, and 
Wore their storm-robes of the deepest gloom. Indeed, we had every 


© boat was now alongside, manned by eight oars, and I need hard] 
Say we bade adien to the yacht Without any great regret, though we 
could not but admire her, as we pulled to shore. 
n drawing near, we found all the inhabitants of the neighbourhood 
assembled, eagerly gazing at the Strangers. Such an event, probably, 
ad not occurred for years—perhaps not in the history of the place— 


black ‘and arren as were its cliffs and mountains, yet they appeared 
Smiling—go trye is it that everything in this world must be judged by 
comparison, 

n landing we were surrounded by troops of bare-legged men, 
women and boys, through whom we had to make our way up the cliff. 


those employed in drawing turf, The very mention, however, of 
hiring horses, appeared at once to strike alarm into their owners, and 
it almost Seemed, from the astonishment they manifested, that they 
Conceived we had 4 design on their beast. 

inding it impossible to Procure anything in the shape of horseflesh, 
we next endeavoured to find a boy to carry our bag, and offered pretty 
good recompense for the task, Strange to Say, though there Were 
dozens of able lads, having apparently nothing whatever to do, not 
one could be found disposed to walk with us, even on Promising to 
double the sum. It was but waste of time to attempt arguing with 
them, and, accordingly, we Shouldered our baggage and marched off, 
followed at a distance by a troop of lads, who dropped off, one by one, 


fore us Was not very inviting, Evening had set in, and a heav 
sleet came Sweeping along, driven by the storm Which was extremely 
The road—jf road it could be called—was one of the most 

reary I had ever Seen, and literally lay through a bog, which stretched 


out on either side, bounded by high mountains extending to Valentia. 
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SWEDISH NOVELISTS. 


Ir is not many years since a novel was presented to the English pub- 
lic, excellently well translated from the Swedish by Mrs. Howitt, which 
introduved them to anew name in European literature. That name 
was Frederika Bremer. Since then we have had a succession of works 
by the same authoress, which have thoroughly established her fame in 
this country. They are indeed charming performances, containing 
scenes conceived in the noblest and purest spirit, and wrought with the 
nicest minuteness and the most admirable finish. 

The tales of Miss Bremer are especially agreeable and welcome to a 
nation like ours, in which the domestic relations, and the pleasures that 
flow from them, are held in such regard ; and it may be that the scenes 
to which the authoress introduces us, and which frequently portray for 
us pictures of national customs and manners, are even more interesting 
to us than to the Swedish public, to whom such pictures are familiar. 

We, however, are by no means disposed to go along with some who 
have helped to draw attention to the genius of Miss Bremer, in their 
admiration of what they are pleased to call her “ exquisite nationality,” 
by which we are not to understand the exhibition of some uncommon 
public spirit or strange popular prejudice peculiar to the Swedes, but 
the representation of a piece of costume, the introduction of a phrase, 
or the description of some wonderful Swedish dish. There may be 
tact and dexterity shown in the manner in which such things are placed 
before us; but this sort of matter can hardly be gravely extolled by a 
critic who wishes his readers to retain their gravity, as “ exquisite 
nationality,” far less can it be pronounced to be genius. This may be 
done, with more or less ability, by any man who has eyes in his head, 
and has learned how to put words and sentences together. The truly 
national writer seldom consciously does this, which makes us suspect 
that Miss Bremer has more than once written with a view to foreign 
readers. The minute description of the ordinary customs of one nation is 
interesting to another, because what is presented is new and strange, not 
because the author shows any exquisite nationality in such descriptions, 
which may be, and indeed commonly are, given by travellers in foreign 
countries. Had Miss Bremer no higher claims to our consideration 
and applause than such as are so clamorously urged in her favour, we 
should not be disposed to place her on a very lofty pedestal; and it is 
greatly to be regretted that any portion of the public taste should be 
influenced by enthusiastic lovers of the material and the literal, who, in 
matters of literature, would all unwittingly place a short-hand reporter 
before a Fielding, and in matters of art would set a Gerard Dhow and 
an Ostade before a Raffaelle and a Michael Angelo. No—Frederika 
Bremer, being a woman of graceful and original genius, is something 
far better and higher than a pains-taking describer of Swedish costume 
and crockery. 

We are now about to introduce to our readers (although to some of 
them perhaps it may be a pleasant renewal of acquaintance) another 
Swedish novelist, also a lady, whose merits justly entitle her to be con- 
sidered as a literary sister of the authoress of “ The Neighbours ” and 
“Strife and Peace.” She is yet young, and may write many and 
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better works than she has produced; for we have reason to believe 
that she has known adversity, and has been chastened and exalted by 
that “ relentless power,” which the poet calls the “ tamer” (the tutor 
too) ‘‘of the human breast ;” and that fiery ordeal triumphantly passed 
through, the moral and mental vision becomes purified, and can 
gaze with a holy calm, informed by a wise and tranquil spirit, upon 
every scene of life, and all the phases of human nature that are pre- 
sented therein. 

This authoress then, Emilie Carlén, some few years since published 
a novel entitled “ The Rose of Tistelén,” which was very creditably 
translated into English, and was reviewed with high and just praise. 

The “ Rose of Tistelin” is a tale chiefly of adventure, and is 
framed mainly for the display of the stronger, or rather, the more 
violent passions, although there are some sweet domestic scenes so de- 
lightfully drawn, that we anticipated on first reading the work, that 
when the authoress should again try her hand, her real strength, and what 
she would by that time have discovered to be her true vocation, would 
be shown in pictures of in-door life. Haroldson, and his son Birger, the 
smugglers, who murder the revenue officer and his son, are delineated 
with great and vigorous effect, and the younger son of Haroldson, who, 
from being a spectator of the crime, has fits of madness, presents a diffi- 
cult subject handled with no ordinary skill and success. But there are 
powerful and wild passions sometimes busy in the Joudoir and the 
drawing-room, and when these can be fully and effectively projected 
into our bosoms, so that they transport us with indignation, grief, or 
pity, we see and feel a nobler intelligence, and a more subtle art at 
work than when the author calls in the aid of thunder and lightning, 
storm and tempest, and has for accessories the rocky crag and the 
wild sea-shore. 

Accordingly, “ The Birthright” of Emilie Carlén is of “a higher 
mood” than “The Rose of Tistelén.” One of the objects of this 
work is to show to what lengths of dissimulation and fraud a man will 
resort who makes the possession of wealth his primary object; with 
what consummate craft and ingenuity he will adopt and adapt his mea- 
sures towards that end, and, notwithstanding, by what simple means all 
his wretched iniquities may be detected, frustrated, and overthrown. 
Another purpose, which can hardly be called subordinate, is to teach by 
a vivid example that, since few men seek the possession of large wealth 
for themselves alone, but have the intent and resolution to acquire by 
any means what they design (for their own glory, it is true) to trans- 
mit to their children, they sometimes do not gain gratitude or even 
thanks from those for whom they have undertaken their perilous specu- 
lations, and that the original motive for wickedness is discovered to 
be vain as to its result, just before the infamy consequent upon that 
wickedness descends upon the devoted head of the criminal. 

Nothing in its way can be more finely executed than the character of 
the villain, who becomes his own victim—the colonel. Every feature 
of this man’s scheming soul is drawn with a patient, assiduous, and—if 
we may use the term—tenacious ability which few writers of the present 
age have equalled. But this is not the only character that will extort 
the admiration of the reader. Isabel, the colonel’s daughter, is a deli- 
neation, so true in all its parts to nature, that we can readily believe her 
like has often been met, although never recognised, in real life ; but 
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she has never hitherto been seen and known in fiction —her purpose 
throughout, being the concealment of something she deems it important 
to her own happiness, and that of others, should remain unknown. There 
may be more like herself in actual life, although we wot not of them. 
So noble a creature, however, has seldom before appeared in the pages 
of fiction. The story has an interest about it quite different from what 
we look for (and, alas! find) in the generality of works. All the cha- 
racters—and there are many—are well sustained; but the two we have 
mentioned are first rate, and entitle Emilie Carlén to a front rank 
among the novelists of the present age. 


THE WEATHER. 


How you hear people talking for hours of the weather, 
Of days dark or fine, wet or dry, hot or cold ; 

On a point where you ’d fancy all must think together, 
How many will different opinions uphold ! 

The fact is (the truth though they ‘re loth to confess, 
And believe it a feeling they ought to disown), 

There is scarcely a person who does not possess 

A private barometer all of his own. 


If, when for some gay picnic party you’re starting, 
The state of the weather admits of a doubt ; 

You may hear every one to each other imparting 

Their thoughts on the subject before they set out. 

The young ones exclaim, “ See, how clear is the sky!” 
Every object to them tinged with pleasure’s bright ray, 
While mammas, viewing bonnets and dress with a sigh, 
Cry, “I never beheld a less promising day!" 


There are some upon one wished-for presence depending, 
Which to them at once warmth and radiance supplies, 
And who, even when tempests and storms are impending, 
Find sunshine and light in a glance that they prize, 

But, alas! when to these a long day passes o’er 

Without catching a glimpse of the face they would see, 
Though its fairest of aspects the summer sky wore, 

Oh! how dark and how gloomy the day seems to be ! 


Then as feelings and motives combining together, 
Make objects appear in a different light ; 

So by the same process you ’ll find that the weather 

To some appears gloomy, to others seems bright. 

How happy are those (I’m afraid they ’re but few) 
Who have sunshine enough in their temper and mind, 
To make everything radiant and bright that they view, 
And who thus can a pleasure in all weather find ! 


M. A. B. 
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A VISIT TO A COUNTY GAOL AT THE PUBLIC 
EXPENSE. 


Into the horrors of the gloomy jail, 
Unpitied and unheard, where misery moans, 
Where sickness pines, where thirst and hunger burn, 
And poor misfortune feels the lash of vice. 
Tomson. 


Asouvr the Ides of March 18—, one of her Majesty’s most wor- 
shipful justices thought proper, as a means of contributing to the 
Police Fund, to impose on me a fine of some considerable amount, 
which, being unable to pay, I was forthwith ushered into a small cell 
at the rear of the court, there to wait till the police van should 
make its accustomed round, to forward the consigned to their ulti- 
mate place of destination. About five o'clock, together with half- 
a-dozen others, I was cautiously handed into the vehicle, each one 
to a separate enclosed seat, about the dimensions of an average- 
sized coffin, lighted through a bull’s eye in the roof. All the doors 
being locked, and the external one secured, I fell into a state of 
perfect unconsciousness. The last sounds I gathered were, “ right 
as a trevet, they are going to have their hair curled,” uttered by 
some straggling boys. The feelings that arose when I felt myself in 
motion may be more easily conceived than described. Where was 
I going? I could imagine, but knew no more than did Gil Blas 
when he was being conveyed to the Castle of Segovia, or a Russian 
captive en route for Siberia. One thing was certain, I was going to 
a bastile. During our progress we halted for above an hour, pend- 
ing some arrangement at one of the other offices. It was dark 
when we arrived at the prison. One minute’s pause, the massive 
bolts are undrawn, the Locke unturned, and the ponderous gates 
opened to receive the cumbrous “ V.R.” The world shut out, we 
alighted, and were shown into a small room, ornamented here and 
there with handcuffs and other prison gear. After being interro- 
gated as to name, age, if we could read and write, &c.; the answers 
to which being duly entered in a book, each was scrupulously 
searched, and every individual thing taken from us; these articles 
were then folded up into a small parcel, indorsed with the name of 
the respective owner, to be returned to him at the expiration of 
his term of imprisonment. The money was counted, the amount 
entered in a book, and a duplicate given of the sum to be returned 
with the forenamed articles. When this was concluded we were 
ordered to follow the turnkey. After passing up a stone stair-case 
into a gallery, he opened an iron door, and, saying “there is your 
bed,” closed it with a hearty slam, and turned the unrelenting key, 
leaving me to chew the cud—not “ of sweet and bitter fancy.” 

By the transient gleam of his lantern, I saw the ribs of iron, 
with some woollen rugs and a paillasse piled up at one end, 
which, as well as the darkness would permit, I endeavoured to 
arrange, and got between them the best way I could, thinking 
unutterable things. At last, though late, came sleep. To add to my 
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comforts, I found the next morning that the cell-window had 
been left open all night. 

Having washed our faces, we were placed in the common re- 
ceiving room till breakfast was served, which was not @ la four- 
chette. That finished, one of the turnkeys announced to some who 
were talking together, that what they had to say must be said 
quickly, for in a few moments there would be no more talking 
allowed. The next thing required was to exhibit the right arm and 
hands to the medical officer. That over, four of us were ordered to 
stand in a row, and to undress to the shirt, placing our clothes at 
our feet. We were then conducted, one at a time, into a small tepid 
bath ; the ablution finished, in lieu of our own clothes, we put on a 
very old thick pair of worsted socks, a blue shirt, a blue round 
jacket, waistcoat and trousers of the coarsest material, a grey cloth 
stock, the whole surmounted with a blue worsted cap ; and to com- 
plete the toilet, a little boy’s pocket-handkerchief was added, to be 
tied to the button-hole of the jacket, for pockets there were none. 
Having tied up our clothes in a bundle, and taken them to the 
store-room, a heap of old mouldy shoes (that might have passed for 
a remnant saved from Peter Pindar’s pile of leather) were thrown 
down indiscriminately for us to fit ourselves with; these we were 
ordered to rub over with oil, then to pick out a piece of dirty string 
to tie them, and afterwards to fall into line. Thus attired, you 
stand the beau ideal of a County’s man. 

We were next marched to that arena of toil and torture, the prison 
work-room— a large room, windows halfway down the entire front, 
and two or three skylights to open. The ground was of asphalte, 
on an inclined plane, so as to present a perfect view of the entire 
muster. The blues, or misdemeanours, were placed in the front 
seats ; the greys, or criminally convicted, in the rear. Our first at- 
tention was called to hear the rules read, of which the following is 
an abstract. 

A prisoner must not laugh, whistle, sing, or make any kind of noise 
whatsoever. He must not speak, under any circumstances, to an 
officer of the prison. He must not look about him, either to the 
right or left, but to his work; and if not at work only straight 
before him. 

He must not spit, in any part of the prison, or scratch, soil, or 
deface any part of it. Inchapel he must not talk or look about, or 
go to sleep, or behave otherwise indecorously. He must not touch 
another prisoner, or make use of any kind of sign of communica- 
tion. He must not give away any part of his meal to another, 
although he may not be able to eat it himself; but must give it 
up to an officer. In presence of the governor, chaplain, or medical 
officer, he must always take off his cap and stand up when addressed 
by any one of them. 

At six o’clock in the morning a gun is fired, and at half-past you 
are expected to be ready, and your bed and blankets arranged and 
folded, according to the rules. 

The non-compliance with any of these regulations will subject the 
party ~ punishment by stoppage of meals, or otherwise as it shall 
seem fit. 

Two blankets and a rug having been brought in, a boy was ordered 
to fold them up in the requisite manner, to which our notice was 
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particularly directed as it presented some intricacy. A bundle of 
fibre or kyre, as it is called, being then given to us, we were told to 
pick it as fine as the hair of the head. It is now a question of work, 
and whatever may have been your bias on the subject of labour as 
regards supply and demand, you will soon find what it is to be in 
work in the oakum line. The first day is one of probation, and as 
you pick and writhe under the torture of your position, the sounds 
of orders, objurgations and commands fall upon the ear in a cents 
anything but agreeable. You are never from under the eye of an 
officer in your front, in line, and in your rear. At your 
work, your exercise, and your devotion, by day and by night, 
the eternal eye of Argus is upon you. One says, “ Sit further 
to your left, and take the work off the form, and place it on the 
ground to your right, open your knees, and as you pick it, let it fall 
between your feet. Don’t let me have to tell you again, or I shall 
report you.” Another calls out, “ You on the fourth seat,” having 
just caught the individual’s eye, “ you are always looking about.”— 
“I, sir?”—* Yes, you, sir: what’s your name? John Dyson.” 
How old are you?”—* Twenty-four, sir.’—<I shall report 
you.”—And with that he takes down a large slate, leaving the 
unfortunate delinquent to guess the rest.— You there with your 
head down, I see you talking to another prisoner.”—“I, sir; I 
was only putting my work together that the wind had blown 
about.” —“ Hold your tongue, I want none of your chatter. What’s 
your name ?”— Thomas Taylor.”—‘ What’s your age ?”—‘ Two- 
and-thirty, sir.--Down comes the slate again.—“‘ Take that kyre 
out of your mouth: Isee you chewing.”—“ I have not got anything 
in my mouth, sir.”—“I shall not tell you again; I shall report 
you the next time. What’s your name, boy: you shall have 
something else to laugh about.”—“It wasn’t me, sir.’—“< What’s 
your name, I ask you.”—*“ John Sullivan.” The boy bursts out 
crying, and the dreaded slate comes down. 

Thus the day wore on till it was time to be locked up, which was 
before six, when accompanied by an officer you are shown into your 
cell, the massive iron door is shut with a slam, and barred. You are 
left to yourself. The dimensions admit of a very narrow iron bedstead, 
with space enough to walk up and down. The floor is of light co- 
loured brick. All the rest is brick whitewashed. Above the head 
of the bedstead is a small glazed, iron-framed window to open. 
Wood is totally excluded, brick, stone and iron being all that is 
to be seen and felt. For cleanliness nothing can surpass it. In a 
small recess, formed by the abstraction of a couple of bricks from 
the wall, will be found a Bible and Prayer-book, which you can 
read, and may perhaps find consolation; but if you imagine that 
your treatment will be squared in any degree by the milder precepts 
which they inculcate, you will be most woefully deceived. When 
you have disposed your paillasse, and arranged your bed-clothes, 
which consist of two blankets and a rug, so as to avail yourself of 
their utmost longitude, your ingenuity will be yet further taxed to 
insinuate yourself between them. After great efforts having suc- 
ceeded, as you recline upon your bed, you will instinctively gaze 
upon the iron door, when you will not fail to observe a concavity 
about the size and depth of a large saucer, with a small circle in its 
centre. Now should your vigil be protracted through the thick 
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coming fancies of an excited brain, that small circle will appear to 
slide away, and a veritable human eye supply its place gazing 
intently upon you. 

The morning came, the matin-gun was fired, the same hand of 
iron-incarnate unloosed the bars it had fastened. The door opens, 
one step inward—a pause—a searching look. All is right, the 
clothes, correctly folded and rightly placed, are surmounted by 
the Bible and Prayer Book. This hasty examination finished, you 
proceed to the yard, where standing in line you take off your cap, 
jacket, and stock, and place them at your feet, on the stones, till 
ordered into the washing-room ; where four at a time wash in a 
stone trough. This finished, and a comb for general use passed 
through the hair, you are marched into the work-room ; your quota 
of kyre is put into your hands ; down you sit to work, and listen to 
the day’s routine,—its sighs, its screams, and groans of multifarious 
suffering. Occasionally, however, some comic incident will intrude 
itself. Be it known there are two or three staple supplies indis- 
pensable, namely, a hairdresser, a tailor, a shoemaker, and perad- 
venture, a plasterer and painter. 

Supposing it to be shaving morning (which occurs twice a week), 
and there being only one strap to do the duty, an officer cries out, 
“Is there ever a barber among you?”—This may excite a smile. 
Beware! He adds,—“Any of you that can shave yourselves— 
here is water and a bit of glass.” —‘“ And sure I can,” says an 
Irishman ; and goes through the operation accordingly, perfectly 
to his own satisfaction, but not quite to that of the officer, who 
called out as he was returning to his seat.—‘“ Here, you, look what 
you have done to the razor, you great stupid fellow! I'll report 
ors And sure it’s just what I did n’t want todo, but I could n’t 

elp it, you see, for the pot knocked against the razor.” ‘ What ’s 
your name,” the usual question put an end to the coloquy. 


* T hear the sound of coming feet, 
But not a voice mine ear to greet.” 


It is the heavy step of the prisoners carrying the large tubs of 
gruel and baskets of bread, for it is nine o’clock. The breakfast- 
bell rings, and the officer exclaims, “ Down with your work.” 
When all standing up with caps off, a benediction is asked by one 
of the boys, in such a drawl as in times of Pagan worship would 
most assuredly have obtained for the rash petitioner nothing less 
than a dip into Styx, if not a slight singe in Phlegethon. The front 
row, the others following in rotation, after taking a spoon and a 
panikin, are helped to a pint of gruel and a small loaf. 

If any one thinks that his loafis under weight, he must return it to 
another officer, and stand with his face close to the wall till all are 
served, when the deficiency, if any, is made up to him. Breakfast 
finished, an officer inquires, “Is there any one who wishes to speak 
to the governor.” If there be any such person, he stands up, and 
his name is written down to that effect. Again, “Is there any one 
who wishes to speak to the chaplain? Is there any one who wishes 
to see the doctor ?”—“I do, sir,” is answered by some one. “ You 
do! why you had a plaster for your leg only yesterday.”—“ Yes, 
sir, but I lost it.”—* Lost it, why, where did you put it?” —“I put 
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it in my cap, sir.’—“ In your cap! why it’s sticking to your head 
now, you stupid fellow.” 

To a boy—* What do you want, boy ?”—“ Please, sir, I’ve got a 
bad toothache, and I want to have the tooth out.”—“ Why didn’t 
you have it out before you came here.”—*I thought it would go 
away, sir.”—“ Well, think the same now.” 

It is ten o’clock, the bell for chapel is ringing. Here a curious 
scene is presented, a high wooden partition separates the men from 
the women. The pulpit and seats for the governor, matron, deputy- 
governor, and officials, are separated by iron bars from the prisoners. 
After the prayers there is always a short exposition of some portion 
of Scripture. When the service is concluded, those on the slate 
wishing to see the chaplain are introduced to him. 

As the reports are always acted upon, immediately after the 
prayers of the day, it may easily be imagined with what feelings 
Scriptural addresses are received, which are made the immediate 
precursors of measures of severity. Work is scarcely resumed 
when “ caps off” is proclaimed by the officers, who, at the same time, 
touch their hats as the governor enters. As he advances to his seat 
he waves his hand indulgently in sign to the prisoners, that they may 
put them onagain. The awful slate is presented. He looks around. 

Now comes a scene that may rival the readings of Justice Peachem. 

Governor reading the reports. The names given, of course, are 
fictious. ‘ Richard Dozey ?”—“ Yes, sir.”—* You are reported here 
for being asleep in chapel. You only came in last night, I believe?” 
— Yes, sir, but I wasn’t asleep, I only had my eyes shut a little; I 
heard all that the parson said.” Governor to the officer—“ Stop his 
supper.” 

“ John Rashleigh.”—“ Yes, sir.”——“ I am not surprised to see you 
reported for sleeping in chapel. A pretty vagabond ; I’ll teach you 
drunken fellows how to drive against gentlemen’s cabs.”—*« It 
wasn’t my fault, sir. I couldn’t hold the hoss in.”—“ No ; you were 
too drunk for that. Stop his dinner.” 

“ Timothy Tyson.”—* Yes, sir.”—« Perhaps you can tell me why 
you won't do your work ?”—*“ Please, sir, I’ve got two bad fingers 
on my right hand.”—I ’ve nothing to do with that: you gentlemen 
with aa fingers should keep out of here. Let his supper be 
stopped.” 

“John Huggins.” — “Here, sir.’—“So, you are reported for 
sleeping in your clothes, you dirty fellow. What do you mean by 
that! Do you think we find clean blankets for pl dirty vaga- 
bonds as you? ”—“ I hadn't quite taken em all off, sir ; 1 had only 
got my jacket on, and I was going to take he off.” —“ That is a 
falsehood, you were asleep. Stop his dinner and lock him up.” 

« John Sullivan.”—* Yes, sir.”—** So you are reported for laugh- 
ing and not doing your work. I see these boys are getting the 
upper hand of us. I have long promised you a flogging.” To 
the deputy, “let a day be named. We will say Tuesday. You'll 
find it a very different thing here, I can assure you. It’s not play- 
ing with a birch-rod—we use acat here. You’ll find that some- 


thing to laugh about.” The boy sits down crying. 

“Thomas Noden, You are reported for laughing and looking 
about and disrepect to the officer.”—Officer. «« When I spoke to him 
he denied it and said, ‘ He did not see anything to laugh about 
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here.’”—Prisoner. “ Because I was not Governor, “ That will 
do. I don’t like his style. Lock him up and stop his dinner.” 

“ William Dermot.”—« Yes, sir.”—‘ So it seems you are deter- 
mined not to do your work. Stop half his dinner, and let him be 
locked up for the rest of his time.” 

“Richard Miles.”—« Sir.’—“ You are reported for not making 
your bed.”—“I made it as well as I could, sir. It was folded up 
very neatly.” —“ Neatness has nothing to do with it. It was not 
made according to the prison regulations. Let him fold his bed 
up three times before he has his dinner.” 

“ John Jones. You are reported for not half picking your work. 
It was only the day before yesterday that you asked me as a favour 
to be permitted to write to your father, and this is the way you turn 
round upon me. Stop his dinner.” 

William Mitchell.” —« Yes, sir.”—‘“ Perhaps you can account for 
this knife being broken.”—“ While I was cutting my meat the han- 
dle broke off, sir.’— We can’t listen to such stuff here. Maybe 
you are not aware that when your time is expired, I can take you 
before a magistrate, and have you committed on the charge of des- 
troying county property. Stop his supper, and let him eat his 
dinner without a knife for the remainder of his time.” 

Governor. ‘“‘ Is Samuel Walker here?” —“ Yes, sir.”—‘“So it 
seems that you were not out a week before you were at your old tricks 
again, passing bad money. You would have looked very awkward 
yesterday when I was in court if I had been asked any questions. 
Depend upon it you had better alter your course.” 

Governor. “ John Lyons, what do you want to say to me?”— 
“ Please, sir, I want to write home.”—“ What do you want to write 
about ?”—“ I want to tell my mother I have moved from Coldbath 
Fields.”—“ Yes, you may write.”—* Please, sir, 1 can’t write my- 
self.”—«* You may ask one of the officers to write for you.” 

«* Richard Davis. What do you want to say to me ?”—“ I want to 
ask to write to my cousin, sir, if you please.”—‘ Your cousin, I am 
sure he can’t want to know anything about you. Is it a male 
cousin ?”—“ Yes, sir.”—‘“‘ Have you no nearer relation ?”—‘ None 
nearer than my uncle, sir, not in town. My father lives a long way 
in the country.”—* I shall see how you behave.” 

After a few more requests of this nature the home business is con- 
cluded, and the governor takes his leave, or it may be, as he is 
passing along, something may call his attention, as in the following 
instance :—“ What a head of hair that boy has got! What is your 
master, boy ?”— A patent wig-maker, sir.”—“ So I should think. 
Let his hair be cut immediately. I wonder the boy has not got a 
brain fever.” To another prisoner: “ Do you expect your fine will 
be paid ?”—“I don’t know, sir.”—*“ Let his hair be cut to-morrow 
morning.”—The man burst out crying. Each mandate is given and 
obeyed. We were left to our work till two o’clock, when rings that 
tocsin of the soul the dinner-bell. This is a meat day—a day most 
anxiously looked for. 

The dinner regulations are meat twice a week, soup twice, and 
bread and gruel three times a week. The meat I had never suffi- 
cient appetite to eat. The soup has a reputation that has reached 
the antipodes, and is the envy of all epicurean paupers ; the gruel 
is a fisane of most catholic lenten quality. The next bell that rings 
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is at five o’clock, when a general order is given to “put up your 
work.” This is a dire charge to the incapables, who would gladly 
work another hour, but the stern prohibition of the officer soon 
dashes the incipient hope. “Do you hear, there? put up your 
work instantly, or I’ll report you.” Accordingly, each one takes 
his work up to be weighed, and if not all picked, or badly picked, 
he is reported. 

After work a certain number at a time are let into the yard for 
exercise, which consists in walking at a quick pace in a row, about 
a yard distance from each other, but still under restriction and sur- 
veillance, for looking to the right or left subjects the offender to be 
reported. In about twenty minutes supper is served, consisting of 
a small loaf and gruel, and, immediately at its conclusion, all are 
locked up for the night. Arter the excruciating agony endured 
while sitting so many hours without being able to change position, 
it is a perfect luxury to lie down; and there is a solace even in the 
loneliness, Thus is concluded the diurnal routine of a modern 
bastile. My sojourn had not been of long duration before a change 
took place in our ménage, indicated by a certain stir and bustle, 
orders for additional forms, &c. The mystery was soon unfolded in 
the accession of about fifty new inmates, in consequence of the 
sessions having just concluded, besides numerous transfers from 
other prisons, 

There are three things by which the Sunday is distinguished—a 
change of linen, our shoes oiled, and exemption from work ; but 
punishment is amply dispensed as usual. On entering the work- 
room, having given up the week’s clothes, you take your seat, and 
find the forms spread about with Bibles and religious tracts, which 
you are at liberty to read. I may notice here, that there is a school- 
master to teach the juvenile prisoners. The detection of some pri- 
soner that can’t read, with a French Bible, and who excuses himself 
by saying he thought it was English, or of another with an English 
one upside down, turning over the leaves, forms an incident that 
breaks the monotony ti!l prayers. 

I shall never forget the first Sunday after the reception of the new 
arrivals, The chapel was full to the walls; after the exhortation 
scarcely was the first sentence of the Confession finished by the chap- 
lain, sf there arose such a power of lungs that the very wains- 
cot trembled ; it was like the opening of a field battery ; it rose with 
each sentence until it reached its greatest volume in the enunciation 
of “the glory of Thy holy name,” when there was a lull. “The 
Venite, exultemus Domino” was opened with the same heartiness and 
good-will ; in fact, through the entire service there was a zeal mani- 
fested unusual in ordinary worship. It might have been by way of 
indemnifying their lungs for the week’s imposition of silence. Our 
sermons were of about the average standard. When the service was 
finished, and the reports read, there was a general order given for the 
responses to be made in a much more subdued tone, and a penal 
promise added in case of non-compliance. 
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THE ANGEL’S MISSION. 


A SUPERSTITION still exists in some remote parts of our dreamy 
and romantic country (Germany), that when a child dies, its guar- 
dian angel descends from heaven to receive the earth-emancipated 
soul from the grim hand of death—and thus sings, :— 

“ I come, thou fair child, who in death trance art lying,— 
I speed to the earth to receive thy soul dying, 
And then will we fly o’er thy once cherished home, 
O’er its flower-covered meads and bright gardens we ’ll roam ; 
*¢ And we’ll gather fresh flowers from the cold clime of earth, 
Those destined, I ween, for a heavenly birth ; 
And there they will blossom with glory unknown 
To the pale flowers of earth by mortal hand sown, 
‘¢ And the flower that may find most grace in Heaven’s sight 
Will be given a voice of deep wond’rous delight, 
And ’twill join with an earnest and soul-meaning voice 
The bright chorus of angels to praise and rejoice.” 

Thus sang the angelic messenger, and soon was he on his way 
heavenward, transporting one of these little children of his especial 
care to its home of bliss, ere earth had blighted, with its discordant 
elements, the first unconscious innocence of childhood ; and the soul 
of the child was in a blissful trance of joy, as they passed together 
over the village in which it had lived joyous and happy, and hovered 
over beautiful gardens, filled with the loveliest flowers. 

“Which,” said the angel, in a voice soft as the zephyr of early 
summer morn, “ which of all these shall we take to plant among the 
flowers of heaven?” As he spoke, his glance fell upon a rose-tree 
which had been broken by some ruthless hand, and the branches of 
which, covered with buds and flowers, hung round the parent stem, 
as if in fond affection even in death. 

“Oh, my beloved rose-tree,” said the child, “let us take that with 
us to heaven, that it may take root and flower again.” 

The angel took up the beautiful rose-tree, and the child sur- 
rounded it with his little arms as if to defend it from further harm. 
They then gathered the rarest and most beautiful flowers, but they 
forgot not the daisy, and the timid violet of the fields. 

“ We have now gathered sufficient for heaven’s garden,” said the 
child, ‘let us depart.” 

The angel looked into his dark blue eyes, and smiled approvingly, 
but he appeared not yet disposed to wing his flight heavenward ; 
there remained still something for him to accomplish upon earth. 

It was night; and silence and stillness reigned in the great streets 
and thoroughfares of the town they were passing over, when the 
angel and child at length alighted in a small and dirty street in 
which, before one of the houses deserted by its inmates, was heaped 
a pile of dust and rubbish. In the midst of this the child perceived 
a broken flower-pot, in which was a field-flower withering on its 
stem, and left, like many a fairer of Nature’s children, to expire in 
want, and breathe out its unheard, unheeded sighs,to the spirits of air. 

“We will take this poor flower with us,” said the angel, “ and as 
we wing our flight heavenwards, I will tell thee why.” 

Embracing the child, who had fixed his wondering gaze upon the 
flower, the angel took him in his arms, and winged his flight once 
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more to heaven, and on their way thither he related to the child as 
follows :— 

‘«« There below,” said the angel, as he pointed to the spot they had 
just quitted, “there below lived a poor sick child. From his earliest 
infancy his young limbs had been extended on a bed of sickness, 
unable to move into the fresh air, and enjoy the pure sunshine. 
His abode was a small cellar, into which, sordid and narrow as it 
was, the sun would still send a few hopeful rays, as if to remind the 
poor inmate that a brighter world lived and breathed without, and 
whispering to his soul that, far, far beyond his prison-walls, far too 
beyond the bright world of nature, there existed something brighter 
still for him, a sunshine more beautiful, a clime more glowing far : 
and thoughts of the ineffable bliss of this eternal sunshine, were sent 
to cheer his heart; and sometimes—but these indeed were rare in- 
tervals of the child’s life—he would be able to crawl painfully along 
his narrow chamber, and move into the fresh air, and enjoy and 
bask in the sunshine; and the child would hold up its p Are 
hand before its eyes, and smile to see the blood circulate throug 
the blue veins, and the sunlight shine through the slender fingers. 
These were the happiest days of the child’s life ; and the neighbours 
would smile, and say to one another—the sick boy has been out to- 
day. Unknown to him were walks through shady woods, the song of 
birds, the perfume of flowers, blessings given to the poorest of God's 
creatures. One spring morning a neighbour’s son brought him a 
branch of holly, and the child, holding it over his head, fancied him- 
self in the forest, under the branches of the trees, lighted up by the 
morning sun, and he imaged to himself every leaf trembling with 
delight, and innumerable birds pouring forth in delicious melodies 
their morning orisons of praise. On another occasion, one bright 
summer eve, the light footstep of the neighbour’s son was again 
heard. He had returned from his wanderings in the green meadows, 
and he had thought of the sick boy in his loneliness, and he had 
brought him some sweet field-flowers, to gladden him with their 
perfume, and to fright away sick fancies, with their bright and in- 
nocent looks. 

“ Joy lighted up the dark eyes of the sick boy, when he dis- 
covered that one of these flowers retained its roots. He placed it in 
a flower-pot, and put it in the grated window near his bed ; and 
shortly the plant took root again, and grew strong, and tall, and re- 
paid his care, by giving him every year new and more beautiful 
flowers. No brilliant parterre of the most beautiful garden could 
have given him more pleasure ; his plant was his thought by night, 
and his joy by day; and he placed it in a position to receive all the 
wandering rays of sunshine that visited his sick chamber, and the 
flower became a part of the sick child’s life, every thought became 
identified with his beloved flower—for him only it lived—for him 
it grew and shed its delicious perfume, and spread forth its leaves— 
and upon his beloved flower, the last dying, loving look of the sick 
child was fixed. It is now nearly a year,” said the angel, “ since the 
child has been in heaven, and the poor flower, left upon the window 
uncared for and unwatched, has withered, and been thrown out into 
the street. And this is the flower we are taking with us to heaven, 
and itis of more value than any of these we before found, because it 
has been the cause of greater happiness than the richest of them all.” 
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« And how knowest thou these things ? ” said the child. 

“ Because,” said the angel, “I myself was the poor child, and this 
my flower. Deemest thou not, therefore, that I must know it well?” 

The child looked wonderingly upon the radiant and angelic 
countenance of his companion, and would have farther questioned 
him, but already had they arrived in heaven, and the little child’s 
soul was filled wth angelic joy and peace, and to him were given 
wings like those of the angel who had brought him thither, and he 
too had his task assigned to him, and was blessed in labours of joy 
and love. And of all the flowers they had brought with them, the 
field flower alone had a voice given it, to sing the praise of the 
Eternal ; and joy, peace, and the fulness of love was its song, and 
every angel in heaven joined the chorus, and their joyous hymn of 
praise resounded through the realms of bliss. 


NOTE ON THE PICTURE GALLERIES OF ENGLAND. 
Lord Ellesmere’s Collection. 


We have received a communication on the subject of the above 
article (which appeared in our July number) from Mr. Mathews, 
the Keeper of Lord Ward’s Picture Gallery. Our correspondent 
notices as erroneous a passage in which the writer of the article 
gives Lord Ellesmere the credit of having been the first to set the 
example of opening Private Picture Galleries to the public; and in- 
forms us that the honour should be transferred to Lord Ward, be- 
cause that nobleman’s pictures were exhibited a little earlier in point 
of time than those of Lord Ellesmere. We beg to remind Mr. Ma- 
thews, that when Lord Ellesmere’s new gallery was in process of con- 
struction, it was perfectly notorious that his leeduhi intended it, as 
soon as completed, to be opened to the public on certain days. Thus, 
before the present year—and some considerable time before it— 
Lord Ellesmere, by building his own Gallery with a view to public 
accommodation, had, as a principle, at least, set the example of open- 
ing Private Picture Galleries to the public. Circumstances (to be 
easily comprehended, if it be remembered that Lord Ellesmere had 
to make arrangements for receiving the public in his own house, 
while Lord Ward was simply sending his pictures to be exhibited in 
a public room) retarded the opening of the Bridgewater Gallery. 
But these circumstances were beside the real question. Although 
priority of time might have been gained by Lord Ward, priority of 
idea and intention belonged to Lord Ellesmere. As a matter of 
principle and justice, therefore, credit has been given in the article, 
where credit was fairly, and not accidentally, due ; and there, with 


all respect for Lord Ward and Mr. Mathews, we consider it must 
remain. 


*,* Want of space compels the Editor to omit an article on the newest works 
of fiction, in which the following Works, among others, were noticed : *¢ Arthur 
Conway,” “* The English in America,” ‘* Clare Abbey,” ‘Stuart of Dunleath,”’ 
The Lady and the Priest,” Percy Hamilton,” Clara Cameron,” &c., also a 
notice of the “ History of the Dukes of Urbino. They will appear in our next. 
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MEMOIR OF THE LATE DR. LINGARD. 
WITH A PORTRAIT. 


We cannot do less, while presenting a portrait of the learned and 
amiable historian, recently deceased, than furnish our readers with the 
few brief particulars of his life, which we have been able to obtain. 

The biography of a man of letters, whose hours have been chiefly 
spent in his study, can only be satisfactorily written by one who has 
been admitted into an intimacy of friendship with him. Such biographies 
are sometimes extremely interesting. The projects of the author— 
probably dwelt upon for years—of works which he may not have lived 
to accomplish ; his predilections, his prejudices, his tastes, his manner, 
his social peculiarities,—the delineation of these, when the picture is 
earnestly and graphically executed by one who knew, and reverenced, 
and had a warm affection for the subject of it, has frequently a charm 
which we look for in vain in more exciting narratives. 

Such a biography of Dr. Lingard we are rejoiced to have reason to 
anticipate from the pen of the Rev. Mr. Tierney. This gentleman has 
already distinguished himself in literature. He is favourably known to 
the world as the learned editor of Dodd's “ Ecclesiastical History,” and 
his elaborate work, “ The History and Antiquities of the Castle and 
Town of Arundel,” displays great and painful research, which has had 
its reward in the production of very curious and interesting matter. 
But, perhaps, the best guarantee of Mr. Tierney’s ability, as certainly 
it is his best title, to write a life of the late Dr. Lingard, resides in the 
fact that he was honoured with the friendship of that illustrious his- 
torian. If we remember the great work on which his fame is firmly 
established, we shall not be accused, when we employ the word “ illus- 
trious,” of using the language of hyperbole. 

John Lingard was a native of Winchester, and was born on the 5th 
February, 1771. Whilst yet a child in the Catholic congregation at 
Winchester, the piety of his disposition, and the quickness of his 
abilities fell under the observation of the celebrated Dr. Milner, who 
conceived such hopes of him, that he sent him to the secular college at 
Douay. He was in the third year of his divinity at that seminary when 
in October, 1793, the first French revolution broke out. The dangers 
which threatened so many at that perilous period did not altogether 
pass him by, as we learn from the following anecdote, which he was 
accustomed to relate to his friends, and which we have borrowed from a 
contemporary. On one occasion, when the disaffection of the populace 
had risen to such a degree that the military were under arms in the 
street, the young Lingard was looking out, when he observed an 
orderly ride rapidly up to the commanding officer, and in a few mo- 
ments every trooper vaulted into his saddle. Shortly after came a 
counter order. The authority of the “ sovereign people” was declared, 
and a Mons. de Baix, who had rendered himself obnoxious, was hurried 
amid yells and execrations @ /a lanterne. The student knew this gen- 
tleman, and penetrated the crowd to inquire the cause of his summary 
punishment ; when, his dress attracting attention, he heard the cry of 
“ La Calote,” and presently, “ Le Calotin @ la lanterne!” He took 


to his heels, darted down a narrow lane, and, thanks to his fleetness of 
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foot, our eminent historian escaped. On another occasion he was com- 
pelled to sing the “ Ca tra,” with a bayonet at his breast. The young 
divine left the town before his superiors and the majority of the 
students were hurried away to Escherquin. 

Early in 1795, when the community found means to return to their 
native country, several of the members established themselves at Old 
Hall Green, near St. Edmund’s, Herts, where Dr. Douglass, Vicar 
Apostolic of the London district, had secured them a residence under 
the Rev. John Daniel, their old superior ; whilst others repaired to 
Crooke Hall, near Durham, where Dr. Gibson, Vicar Apostolic of the 
Northern District, and the sixteenth president of Douay College, before 
his promotion to the episcopacy, had provided them an asylum. Amongst 
these was the subject of our memoir, and-it was here that he completed 
his course of divinity, and received holy orders. It was now that his 
ability for teaching the higher studies of philosophy and divinity were 
to be tested, and the singular efficiency he displayed obtained for him 
the appointment of vice-president. 

Notwithstanding his arduous avocations, the active mind of Dr. 
Lingard employed itself upon the development of our Anglo-Saxon 
forefathers, and the result of his extensive and laborious researches was 
his “ History and Antiquities of the Anglo-Saxon Church,” which was 
given to the world in 1806, from the Newcastle press, and which 
was published in two octavo volumes. This work reached a second edi- 
tion in 1810, and a third edition was published in 1846, by Mr. 
Dolman. 

' The agitation of the Catholic question gave full activity to Dr. Lin- 
gard’s pen. In 1807 he published in the Newcastle Courant a series 
of letters on Roman Catholic loyalty ; and his tracts on the Charges of 
Dr. Shute Barrington, the Bishop of Durham, and his replies, amongst 
others, to Dr. Philpotts (now Bishop of Exeter), with his reviews of 
Protestant, or Anti-Catholic, publications by Dr. Huntingford, Bishop 
of Gloucester, by Dr. Tomline, and by Lord Kenyon, were read exten- 
sively at the time. 

Dr. Lingard prepared the “ Lessons of the English Saints,” which 
were approved for insertion in the Breviary. He supplied a preface to 
Mr. Coyne’s fourth edition of “‘ Ward’s Errata of the Protestant Bible ;” 
and in 1813, at the request of the late William Talbot, Esq., he furn- 
ished a preface to that gentleman’s “ Treatise on the Faith and Doc- 
trine of the Roman Catholic Church.” He also made a translation of 
the “ Four Gospels,” edited the “‘ Sermons of the Rev. Thomas White,” 
and wrote several articles for the “ Dublin Review” and “ Dolman’s 
Magazine.” 

But the great work of Dr. Lingard, and by which his name will be 
familiarly known to posterity, is his “ History of England, from the 
first invasion by the Romans to the accession of William and Mary in 
1688.” The first two volumes of this work were published in 1819, 
and it was completed a few years later. It was materially altered, im- 
proved, and enlarged as it passed through three editions, but the best 
edition is the last, which was published by Dolman, in the winter of 
1849, and is in ten octavo volumes. 

For the last forty years of his life Dr. Lingard held the small pre- 
ferment belonging to the Roman Catholic Church in the village of 
Hornby, near Lancaster, where, on the 17th of July of the present year, 
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after a lingering illness, he breathed his last, at the age of eighty 
ears. 

Immediately after the death of Dr. Lingard, some person, actuated, 
we suppose, by a sort of stupid malignity, proclaimed in a journal that 
the venerable priest was so afraid of death, that he was alarmed at the 
thought of being overcome by sleep. This statement, absurd as it is, 
might find credence among those who delight to be told of any evidence 
of weakness on the part of a great and good man, and therefore we are 
glad to be able to give it a complete refutation, which will be found in 
the subjoined letter, by Dr. Lingard’s medical adviser. 


‘¢ Lancaster, July 1, 1851. 

“ Sir,—The late Dr. Lingard is represented in some newspapers as 
afraid of going to bed, because afraid to die. 

“ For many years, probably thirty or more, I have had the confidence 
of the venerated historian as his medical adviser and friend. I beg to 
state that he never manifested, on any occasion whatever, an unreason- 
able fear of any kind. He was, in my humble judgment, as wise and 
good a man, his mind as highly cultivated and as thoroughly disciplined 
as is attainable in this life. 

“During the whole of his last illness he was uniformly cheerful, 
tranquil, and resigned. Not a word or gesture betrayed complaint, im- 
patience, or dread of any kind. 

“ My religious creed is different from his and yours, and I am per- 
sonally unknown to you; but I know that you were esteemed by Dr. 
Lingard, and am sure you will take an interest in his posthumous cha- 
racter. You will use this note, or any part of it, with or without my 
name, as you think proper.—I remain, Sir, yours very faithfully, 


“CHRISTOPHER JOHNSON.” 
Mr. Dolman.” 


Dr. Lingard’s private virtues were worthy of his eminent abilities. 
His habits were attractively simple, his disposition was affectionate, and 
his nature most benevolent. Many profitable hours might of course be 
passed in the society of a man of such varied knowledge; but many 
sag hours were likewise spent by those who had the happiness of 

is acquaintance, for his fund of anecdote was inexhaustible, and his 
conversation at all times pervaded by pleasantry and good humour. 

The Doctor was no conversational controversialist. He would speak 
without reserve when he was questioned, touching points of his own 
faith ; but members of our Protestant Church, or of any sect, never 
had cause to feel restraint in his society out of any expectation that he 
would allude to their tenets in an acrimonious spirit. In person he was 
rather above the middle height, and slender; but although he had at- 
tained fourscore years, his dark brown hair was only slightly tinged 
with grey. His eye, although small, was exceedingly expressive, and 
his countenance bright and animated. The portrait we have prefixed 
is engraved from Mr. Scaife’s miniature, taken in 1849. 

The house in which Dr. Lingard lived for so many years was a most 
unpretending residence, having a small chapel behind it, a door of com- 
munication opening into it from the house. In his garden, which was 
a long strip taken off a small grass field, he passed much of his time. 
It was the chief recreation of his leisure to attend to his fruit trees, which 
were trained and pruned by his own hand. His garden was = burial- 
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place of his favourites—his spaniel Etna, his cat, his tortoise, and his 
horse, which last was laid beneath the shade of a flourishing oak tree, 
reared from an acorn brought by himself from the shores of the Lake of 
Thrasymene in 1817. Over the grave of “ Aitna,” his faithful com- 
panion of many years, the doctor, it is said, has been seen to stand 
until his eyes were suffused with tears, and he would exclaim, “ Ah, 
poor Etty!” No anecdotes are trivial when, as in this instance, they 
display so clearly the nature of a man. 

We quote the following extract, taken from a Roman Catholic journal, 
because, while it pays a just tribute to the excellence of Dr. Lingard, 
it alludes to a point which has been the subject of some dispute. 

“The vast increase of fame and the enlarged income which his 
‘History of England’ brought to the author, had not the effect of en- 
larging his ambition for ecclesiastical preferment, or of drawing him 
from his beloved seclusion ; and the immortal historian of England died 
as he lived and where he lived, the humble priest of Hornby. He loved 
literature and privacy; and neither the presidency of Maynooth Col- 
lege, nor the Episcopal rank, nor even the dignity of the Purple, which 
it is generally understood he might have attained, could lure him from 
his quiet retreat—made glorious by the priceless gem it contained.” 

That the Pope ever had the least intention of making Dr. Lingard 
either a cardinal or a bishop is denied by Mr. Dalton of Northampton ; 
but the editor of the “ Catholic Standard,” to whom he has sent his 
letter, says: “ As to the ‘ purple’ we will not be positive; but we can 
state upon the authority of those who had spoken to Leo XII. on the 
subject, that that Pontiff was desirous of raising Dr. Lingard to the 
episcopal rank.” Nothing is more likely than that a bishopric at least 
had been offered to Dr. Lingard, or virtue, talents, and learning are less 
- valued in the Roman Catholic church than they ought to be, and than 
it is her interest to appreciate them.” 

We have now to speak, which we must do very briefly, of the works of 
Dr. Lingard. The “ History of the Anglo-Saxon Church” is, un- 
doubtedly, the fruit of great labour and research, containing a vast 
amount of most curious information which had lain buried for centuries. 
Others have since laboured in this field, or rather, worked in this mine, 
but they have added little to the mass which had been accumulated by 
the patient assiduity of our author. 

The controversial pamphlets of the doctor we have looked into, but 
we are not ashamed to say, we have not read them. Dr. Oliver, no 
mean authority on the Roman Catholic side, proclaims Lingard to have 
been the ablest controversial writer in the Catholic body. It may be so; 
for in his controversy with Dr. Philpotts, we find (the points in dispute 
out of the question) that whilst he is, perhaps, equal to his most able 
antagonist in clearness, force, and vivacity of style, he is certainly greatly 
superior in temper, and that moral dignity, which so well become a 
Christian ecclesiastic. But we hope these clever controversial tracts are 
on their way to oblivion, whither so many thousands of their like have 
gone before. Would that the spirit which sometimes animates such 
performances, and which they often seek to perpetuate, were on its 
way thither likewise! Alas! the expression of such a hope in these 
days savours of enthusiasm and wildness. 

To Lingard’s “ History of England” too much praise cannot be 
awarded, and it has already had no ordinary share. It is, unquestion- 
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ably, the very best, not only because it is the most impartial, but be- 
cause it is the fullest and the completest history of this country that has 
ever been given to the world. Asa mere writer, Lingard is certainly 
not equal to Hume, whose style, so easy, so simple, so idiomatic, is 
inimitable, and perhaps hardly to be excelled ; but it is small praise of 
Dr. Lingard, that in all the higher qualities of an historian, in his “ know- 
ledge of the spirit of antiquity, in exactness and circumstantiality of 
narration,” he is immeasurably superior to the great Scotchman. Hume’s 
“ History of the Stuarts,” that portion of his work which he pub- 
lished first, ought to have condemned him for ever as a writer of his- 
tory ; and throughout his work, wherever his passions or his prejudices 
are awakened, no reliance whatever can be placed upon him. 

He adopted a practice, too, utterly abhorrent to the spirit of historical 
composition, which practice has been highly praised by an eminent 
critic in the “ Edinburgh Review.” We quote the passage, and shall 
presently give an extract from Dr. Lingard’s preface to his work, that 
the reader may see at a glance how a history should not, and should, be 
written, 

“ Tt was a practice of that great historian (Hume), on grave and im- 
portant questions, where the justice or expediency of the course to be 
taken was doubtful or disputed, to bring forward the arguments that 
might be used upon both sides ; and to give a more historic form to 
these discussions, it was not uncommon for him to state them as having 
been actually proposed and urged at the time by the contending parties. 
Dr. Lingard appears to disapprove of this practice, and calls it fiction. 
We are sure that no fraud was intended by it on the part of Mr. Hume, 
and doubt whether he has ever had readers simple enough to believe 
that the controversial discussions carried on in his history, took place 
in the form and manner there related. Like the speeches in Livy, we 
have always regarded them as political disquisitions, applicable to all 
times and places; and believing it to be the object of history to store 
the mind with knowledge, and not merely to load the memory with 
events, we have studied them, we confess, with attention, and, we flatter 
ourselves, with profit. Mr. Hume, to be sure, did not extract them 
from the Monkish Chronicles, where Dr. Lingard has probably sought for 
them in vain, but drew them from the recesses of his own mind : and so 
true and just are his reflections, and yet so natural and obvious do they 
appear, when presented to us in his admirable sketches, that though no 
authority may be found for them in contemporary annals, we cannot 
help believing that they contain the sentiments and views, not only of 
the statesmen and parties to whom he ascribes them, but of politicians 
and nations at all times, and on all occasions, when similar questions 
have arisen, since men were first united in society and governed by 
their reason and reflection.” 

Need we ask whether this is a practice that ought to be endured in 
history? It is very well for the critic to tell us that he doubts whether 
Hume ever had readers simple enough to believe that these imaginary 
discussions ever took place. If that were really his opinion, why 
should he have said that Dr. Lingard probably sought in vain for them 
in the Monkish Chronicles? Be it observed, this is not said in irony, 
for the critic has bestowed abundant praise upon Dr. Lingard, and pays 
a tribute to his acuteness and sagacity. 

We see no earthly use in endeavouring to bolster up the fame of 
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Hume as an historian at this time of day. His authority on many of 
the most important and disputed matters is irretrievably gone. 

Let us now hear Dr. Lingard. He says :— 

* It is long since I disclaimed any pretensions to that which has been 
ealled the philosophy of history, but might with more es be 
termed the philosophy of romance. Novelists, speculatists, and philo- 
sophists, always assume the privilege of being aequainted with the secret 
motives of those whose conduct and characters they describe; but 
writers of history know nothing more respecting motives than the little 
which their authorities have disclosed, or the facts necessarily suggest. 
If they indulge in fanciful conjectures, if they profess to detect the 
hidden springs of every action, the origin and consequences of every 
event, they may display acuteness of investigation, profound knowledge 
of the human heart, and great ingenuity of invention; but no reliance 
ean be placed on the fidelity of their statements. In their eagerness 
they are apt to measure fact and theory by the same visionary standard ; 
they dispute or overlook every adverse or troublesome authority, and then 
borrow from imagination whatever may be wanting for the support or 
embellishment of their new doctrine. They come before us as philoso- 
phers who undertake to teach from the records of history; they are in 
reality literary empirics, who disfigure history to make it accord with 
their philosophy. Nor do I hesitate to proclaim my belief that no 
writers have proved more successful in the perversion of historic truth 
than speculative and philosophical historians.” 

We cannot do better than close this short paper with a passage of 
such masterly sense and manly eloquence. 


A CATHEDRAL REVERIE, 


WueEn, by the sounds well-matched and firmly-braced 
Of some great harmony, wherewith the word 
Of Scripture keepeth march, my soul is stirred, 
Like a lake’s bosom by the winds o’er-paced ; 
And when those sounds, out-measured with no haste, 
Beneath the vaulted coverture are heard 
Of some vast temple to Jehovah reared, 
Where beauty clings to awe, in union chaste ;— 
Transported with that sense, I inly cry 
“ What, if this solemn tributary strain 
(The same, but sublimated, and by Him 
Approved, whose praise is its intendment high) 
Shall, when this Earth is gone, with all her train, 
Be, to the choirs of Heav’n itself, a theme? ”’ 
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THE OPERA IN PARIS DURING THE LAST 
THIRTY YEARS. 


ALrHovueu we find, on examination, that the plastic—and, indeed, all 
the arts—were in a very unsatisfactory condition in Paris during the 
commencement of the present century, this reproach is especially appli- 
cable to music ; and this is the more remarkable when we remember 
that French operatic music had, some fifty years before, gained the 
highest and most merited renown. But at the time we are now alluding 
to, all that was good was thrust on one side to favour other very 
moderately gifted composers. Music, in its higher tendency of working 
on the feelings through characteristic melodies arranged with a perfect 
knowledge of the requirements and lessons of harmony, seemed, to the 
youthful generation of that day, something quite novel. The few com- 
positions of the good old masters of the former century, which had been 
saved from oblivion, were only listened to and valued by the elder 
portion of the public, while the younger rejected all that had not 
appeared in the latest period, and was not ornamented with the spark- 
ling tinsel of the theatre, under the contemptuous title of “ Pont-neuf,” 
and as only worthy of being admired by the few old-fashioned fellows 
who still adhered to the custom of wearing perukes, 

The taste for change was evidently all-powerful, and bad music, if 
new, was preferred to the best old careful compositions. Nor can this 
be considered a mere matter of opinion, for we need only quote a 
number of names in order to prove the age abundantly rich in genial 
operatic music, which was, however, fast disappearing in spite of its 
originality and excellence. 

Monsigny, born in 1729, died at the very advanced age of eighty- 
eight years. It must have created a strange sensation, to see a man, 
who, in his active youth, had known Rameau ; who had lived contem- 
poraneously with Philidor, who was reckoned among the ancients in the 
epoch when the heavenly Gliick bloomed ; a man who was esteemed the 
true founder of the spirituelle French operatic music, still wandering 
on the earth. Who, that in his youth had heard “Le Deserteur,” 
“La Belle Arséne,” “ Rosa et Colas,” did not remember them with 
pleasure—who was not affected by a desire to hear more of such naive 
and true music? Through the strange length of Monsigny’s life, his 
pieces had maintained their ground on the stage; his name had been 
longer remembered by those who had known him or seen his operas in 
their youth. Philidor, however, though born about the same time as 
Monsigny, had, through his early retirement from the musical world, 
entirely escaped the memory of the living. This probably arose from 
his extraordinary knowledge of chess ; and if his name were mentioned, 
it only served to introduce the anecdote of his being able to play three 
games at once, though blindfolded, and win them all. 

Delayrac, Della Maria, and Grétry, had, like these two, been laid on 
the shelf, spite of their having done so much to improve the French 
operatic style; for their best compositions were but seldom, and then 
badly, produced at the grand opera, where everything was in a lament- 
able condition. The building itself was old, dirty, badly lighted, and 
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inconvenient of access, through its situation in the Rue Richelieu. The 
whole collection of singers—almost as old and decayed as the house 
itself—sang, or rather screamed, without voice or teeth, while their 
faces were wrinkled, and their costumes in a most dilapidated con- 
dition. Madame Branchu, Lais, Nourrit, péve, and a few others, were 
tolerated through compassion ; for it was known that these singers, who 
had formerly been so much admired, would ultimately receive pensions. 
Nor was the orchestra a bit better ; and, in truth, the whole opera, with 
all its accessories, was in a most pitiable condition. In the expectation 
of its regeneration, it had been consigned to oblivion, and could only 
attract an audience now and then by dallets. Mozart, who had in his 
youth been personally honoured in Paris, and sustained his reputation 
by his glorious compositions, was, at the time we now write of, wholly 
ignored. 

Gliick’s masterly productions alone firmly maintained their ground on 
the stage in the Rue Richelieu; but it was clearly seen that this 
happened more for the convenience of the public company, than the 
gratification of the public, for the latter found no pleasure in them in 
the most extended sense of the term, and when they were given, the 
audience might easily be counted. It only consisted of those in 
whom these representations summoned up agreeable reminiscences of 
a long past youth. The veteran Gossic might be seen to take his 
seat regularly in the front row of the dalcon, when Gliick’s operas 
were performed. His genius was held in high estimation by con- 
noisseurs, and when eighty-three years of age, he experienced the 
joy of seeing the deserted opera visited by all the notabilities of the 
musical world, when the tragedians of the Théatre Frangais gave 
Racine’s * Athalie,” with his music and choruses. But even if Gliick 
might be held in high renown, the affected style in which “ Armide,” 
“ Alceste,” “Les deux Iphigénies,” were performed by the company, 
was truly painful: it was enjoyment and suffering at the same moment. 
Ugly jigurantes, with dirty white tunics, rose-crowned heads, with red, 
rough, bearded faces, clumsy hands extending from the staring chamois 
bricol, made an impression as disgusting as it was ridiculous ; and when 
the spectator reflected that the lovely enchantress had set all this in 
motion to ensnare the noble knight, and then looked at Madame 
Branchu, who was at least sixty years of age, every illusion vanished. 

Spontini’s services in the Grand French Opera had been long satis- 
factory, and “La Vestale,” as well as “Cortes,” embellished with 
all the necessary splendour of the age they represented, had met with 
well-deserved approbation—but engulfed in the universal wretchedness 
of the declining opera—they so far faded that, after an existence of ten 
years, they were considered antiquated. Besides, too, as cabals existed 
everywhere in Paris, and most of all in the theatres, this talented 
maestro, after his departure from France, was wholly placed on the 
shelf, although great gratitude was due to him for temporarily arousing 
the expiring flame, which was for so long a time extinguished in the 
opera. 

on who also lived in Paris, and, like Spontini and Cherubini, was 
an Italian, had equally with them gained his reputation on the French 
stage. Though it must be allowed that the last two were far superior 
to Paer, still at this time, when Rossini had not yet appeared on the 
horizon, nor his fade Italian and Italianizing imitators deluged the 
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world, when no one imagined how much the new Italian school would 
degenerate, Paer certainly displayed some talent in his “Sargino,” 
« Achilles,” and “Camilla.” At the same time it was clearly seen that 
the grace of his charming countrymen, whom he had heard in his youth, 
or whose contemporary he had been; as for instance, Fioravanti, 
Cimarosa, and Paesiello, had not fallen to his lot. He showed the 
way by which the later composers of the Genre semiserio should reach the 
northern public, but he led them astray. Unfortunately, too, his musical 
talent had been most fully displayed in his “ Camilla,” in which opera, 
the development of that wretched passion, groundless jealousy, was pre- 
sented in such horrible colours, and the sight of a virtuous wife, whom 
the deluded husband tries to starve to death, was so repugnant that the 
ears could not be pleased, when the eyes and the feelings were so 
outraged. 

The second French opera, termed in the present day exclusively 
“Opéra Comique,” was with reason more frequented by the public 
than the greater one; but here, too, both company and composers were 
falling off. Ellevion, the admired singer, took his farewell of the stage 
in 1818, and was succeeded by Martin, who, in spite of his masterly 
acting and agreeable voice, did not fully occupy the vacancy. In the 
same way Madame Gavaudan, tried to take Madame St. Aubyn’s place ; 
but the latter was really a great singer, while Madame Gavaudan had 
little, we had almost said, no voice. 

Delayrac, Della Maria, and Gréetry, had written principally for this 
theatre. Though Delayrac had less originality than Monsigny and 
Grétry, still he reverenced true pure melody; and those natural musical 
phrases, without any search for effect, which distinguished the whole of 
this epoch, both in France and Italy. “Les deux petits Savoyards,” 
“ Adolphe et Clara,” “ Raoul de Crequi,” furnish the best evidence of 
his talent. 

Della Maria, who only employed a short life of twenty-eight years, 
left the fairest monument in his talented compositions, “ Le Prisonnier,” 
and “Il Maestro de Capilla.” In both these vaudevilles, he showed 
himself to be a worthy scholar of Paesiello. 

The Belgian, Grétry, who died almost at the same time as Paesiello in 
1813, enjoyed a career like his. Though his “Tableau Parlant” 
appeared even to his most ardent admirers a youthful production, still 
his “ Zemire and Azor,” aad “ Richard Coeur de Lion,” displayed great 
thought and originality. They were compared worthily with Paesiello’s 
“ Roi Theodore,” and “ Nina la pazza per amore.” 

Isouard and Méhul both died in 1818, greatly lamented by all 
connoisseurs. As it was considered that the latter’s muse had specially 
favoured him by gifting him with an Italian and French style, an anec- 
dote was again brought into circulation, with what success he had 
managed to convince Napoleon, who was then First Consul, of it against 
his will. Although the hero regarded music as a superficial aecomplish- 
ment, pour passer le temps, and that solid acquaintance which demands 
serious study, and innate susceptibility ought not to be expected of a 
conqueror, still it was said that Napoleon laid claim to the possession of 
an accurate judgment about music. Méhul had specially gained the 
Consul’s applause by his operas “Une Folie” and “ Les Aveugles de 
Toléde,” though the remark was always added, that it was a pity this 
style of the French composer was so very French, and that he would 
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never be able to measure himself against the Italians, whatever distinc- 
tion he might gain. Such an opinion incited Méhul to defend himself 
with the only weapons at his command. He procured the libretto of 
“ L’Irato,” and completed his opera, being especially favoured by the 
custom then prevalent at Paris, but now less carefully regarded, of never 
naming the author and composer before the success of the piece was 
established. Only his most intimate friends were conversant with his 
secret, and the public, Napoleon included, lived on in the idea that 
“ L’Irato” was an opera translated from the Italian. The First Consul’s 
exclusive preference for Italian music, was participated by his family 
and his staff, and the whole evening Méhul had the intense satisfaction 
of seeing all the consular /oge, with Napoleon at their head, in the most 
perfect good humour, and vehement in their applause, while the First 
Consul, as a friend afterwards told Méhul, several times let the remark 
fall, that the Italian music was pervaded by a very different spirit from 
the French, and that Méhul would never be capable of producing such 
a work. The loudest applause, with demands for the author’s name, 
ensued when the curtain fell, and Méhul’s name was announced. The 
First Consul was obliged to hold his tongue, for the composer had acted 
entirely in accordance with the usual custom. It is, however, difficult 
to say whether his intention of convincing Napoleon, or the excessively 
comic nature of the libretto, was the cause of the prominence of the 
Italian style. It may vie with Cimarosa’s “ Matrimonio Segreto,” and 
perhaps the latter was not capable, like Méhul, of writing a “ Stratonice,” 
or “ Joseph en Egypte.” 

Nicholo Tsouard came before the world about the same time as 
Méhul. Born and educated in Malta, and son of the Chamberlain to 
the Grand Master, high birth and opportunity to learn were as injurious 
to the cultivation of his talents, as the want of the necessary appliances 
often is to persons of lower rank. But his genius, and the utter sub- 
version of ail existing relations, in which the Maltese order was over- 
thrown, promoted his wishes by leading him to Italy, and thence to 
Paris. 

As at first, he sought public notice under the name of Nicolo ; after- 
wards, encouraged by his success, added “of Malta,” and only after 
many years, wrote the full name of “ Nicolo Tsouard, of Malta,” doubts 
were often raised whether these three titles indicated the same person. 
His operas, “ Jeannot et Colin,” still more “Le Rendezvous Bour- 
geois,” sparkle with life and animation, and perhaps no more comical 
subject can be found than the latter. He also wrote “L’Intrigue aux 
Fenétres ;” lastly, “ Cendrillon et Joconde,” and died in his forty-first 
year, in the maturity of his talent, and in the enjoyment of the ever 
increasing favour of his contemporaries. 

Cherubini and Berton had also, at an earlier date, written for the 
“Opera Comique,” with some success, though only the “ Aline, Reine 
de Golconde,” of the latter, met with lasting favour. Both were alive 
at the time of which we write, but condemned by an ignorant youth as 
antiquated ; and still these young talents never produced anything so 
elaborate as Cherubini’s “ Lodoiska,” “ Faniska,” “Les Deux Journées ; 
ou, Le Porteur d’Eau ;” and above all, his beautiful requiem, which, if not 
impregnated with the unapproachable genius of a Mozart, still shows 
Cherubini to be a worthy pupil of Sarti’s, and capable of displaying, in 
ecclesiastical music, an acquaintance with the best Italian masters. 
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Boieldieu, a man of rare personal beauty, universally admired and 
loved, ought really to be regarded as Méhul’s rival, and was almost the 
sole composer who, while observing the style and study of the former 
century, rejoiced in the favour of his contemporaries without opposition. 
The operas “Ma Tante Aurore,” “Le Calife de Bagdat,” “La Dot 
du Village,” “La Féte du Village Voisin,” had passed out of recollec- 
tion in 1818; but on the other hand, his “ Chaperon Rouge,” and 
“La Dame Blanche,” were received by his numerous admirers with 
rapturous applause. Although he honoured the prevailing fashion by 
introducing peasant rondos and couplets, still his better genius whispered 
to him a mass of pleasing ideas in the last two operas, which he em- 
ployed with seriousness and conscientiousness. We might almost say 
that with Boieldieu the series of favoured composers had closed for a 
long time. 

As the question now was to entice the nag with something new 
rather than good, both the managers and his friends sought to draw 
attention to the young Hérold, as Méhul’s pupil. In his “ Clochette,” 
and “ Premier Venu,” they saw a second Méhul ; but, even if these pro- 
ductions were not unfavourably received, still the prophecy had not 
been fulfilled when death overtook him in 1833. For a time much 
was expected from Catul, but he also deceived their hopes, and has no 
claim on posterity. 

At this time, too, the Italian Opera was in a most shocking plight; 
for here, where so much might reasonably be expected, there was nothing 
to satisfy a connoisseur. Madame Catalani had undertaken the manage- 
ment, and hardly a single opera is now in existence of all which were 
then brought out by a mass of unknown composers, whose obscure 
names ended in “ini and itta.” Neither opera, music, nor singers 
could possibly excite the slightest interest. Catalani alone, of all the 
company she had drawn together, could be called an artiste; but she 
purposely sang the whole evening, while performing miserably, scarce 
so loud as mezza voce, till towards the end she enchanted all hearers 
by displaying her wondrous voice in a bravura, generally written ex- 
pressly for her; but then there were only two or three of these airs 
during the whole winter, occupying but ten minutes of the killing two 
hours which such a wretched opera required; besides, these arias were 
generally composed without the slightest talent, the only exception we 
can name being Rode’s variations. It is true that this style was repug- 
nant to the true taste of real musicians, for the instrument ought to 
accompany the human voice, and not the voice the instrument; but 
the remarkable cleverness with which Catalani first produced such artis- 
tical vices in the north, seduced the mass, the worst of it was, they after- 
wards became the fashion. 

All the three Opera-houses required but a few years for their rege- 
neration, but at the time we are writing about, all was retrograding. 
Wedo not mean to assert that better compositions could have been provided 
for the two French operas than those which had already appeared, but 
afterwards the style of singing, the Jocale, the company, and the wardrobe 
were improved, and thus gave the tout ensemble a fresher and more 
comfortable shape. 

With Rossini’s appearance on this side of the Alps, the Italian 
Opera partly purified its repertoire of those productions of unknown 
composers, who had been so favoured by Catalani, and the Italian 
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company in Paris became later the ideal of all perfection, but we are 
writing of the years 1817 and 1818. 

But if we complain of a certain dilatoriness, a relaxation and want of 
knowledge, which had gradually extended themselves over a great por- 
tion of the producing musical institutions, we must give credit to the 
activity, enthusiasm, progress, and partial success, as soon as they had 
awakened to a perception of what was wanting: and all their exertions 
tended to immediate improvement and removal of the late lethargy. 

About the year 1817, when the Opéra des Italiens was in the above 
miserable condition, travellers, lately arrived from Italy, brought 
accounts of Rossini; and in 1820, a new management, which did much 
to improve the opera, produced on the stage “II Barbiere” and “ Otello.” 
If a certain southern superficiality did not escape the notice of connois- 
seurs, when weighing this music in the balance with the carefully- 
laboured northern productions; still, on the other hand, a southern 
attractive grace in this music, when compared with the severely correct 
northern heaviness, could not be gainsaid. It was perfectly understood 
that Rossini had not spent much time in the study of the bass, and that 
his most pleasing melodies were expressed by the burthensome weight 
of tawdry and meretricious ornament; still, every impartial person sin- 
cerely admired Rossini’s genius, which, like a badly educated child, gave 
way so amiably to faults. Serious critics, however, were sparing of their 
praise, for they saw in Rossini a composer led astray by the natural 
gifts of his countrymen, and who understood how to hide his want of 
science by trickery and artifice. They feared, and, as we afterwards 
saw, rightly, a mass of dull imitators, who, destitute of grace or genius, 
goaded by the spur of vanity, and courting momentary applause, through 
an opera full of rowlades, would only produce music of this paltry nature. 
They feared singers, who would adhere to this style through indolence 
and greediness (for the custom was now commencing of paying their 
singers so exorbitantly), and, finally, through habit. 

The public, taken in a body, did homage, because it was the fashion, 
and because they felt at their ease for a whole evening, while listening 
to pleasing sounds and easily retained tunes. 

As regards these imitations, they had not commenced in the year 
1820; and by the assistance of that excellent cantatrice, Fodor, and the 
incomparable Garcia, Cimarosa was worthily represented by his “ Ma- 
trimonio Segreto ;” Zingarelli, by his “ Romeo and Giulietta;” and the 
classical immortal, Mozart, by his “ Don Giovanni.” The “ Romeo” of 
Garcia, the “ Countess” of Fodor, furnished evenings of enjoyment, 
which it is impossible to describe. And, indeed, how could we depict 
the grace, the truly antique beauty of a Pasta, or her taste? How the 
expression of deep resignation in Zingarelli’s “Ombra Adorata?” 
Crescentini’s spirit hovered over her at this moment, for he was her 
master, and, like Prometheus, had stolen fire from heaven for her. 
During the course of ten or fifteen years, a finished style developed 
itself in her, which bore with it the magic of the highest perfection. 


But the seed of destruction ripened more rapidly, and body and voice. 


were deprived too soon of their charm; for, after scarcely eighteen 
years, both had lost their beauty. Her figure became too prononcée, her 
voice rough and uneven; in short, she was no longer a singer. Garcia’s 
daughter, the fiery Malibran, was a very agreeable substitute for that 
prototype, whom it was so difficult to reach. She also afforded perfect 
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satisfaction, even if her animation, too excessive at times, was injurious 
to her ; and though she never fully reached the lofty style of her prede- 
cessor, still, a glorious voice and a handsome figure were united in her. 
Malibran’s gestures bordered at times on grimace, which youth and 
beauty alleviated. On the other hand, she had the great advantage 
over Pasta, of being extraordinarily musical. 

While, then, the newly regenerated Italian Opera in Paris began, 
with a style of singing derived from Italy, to exercise the most decided 
influence over all Europe, the curious circumstance soon arose, that the 
composers did not form the public, but the latter, through its taste for 
modern Italian operatic music, compelled the composers to select this 
path, if they were not disposed to give up all claim to the applause of 
those among whom they lived. Advantage and disadvantage soon 
occurred from this, and could be easily distinguished by every observer. 
As a disadvantage, we must count the above-mentioned numerous unfor- 
tunate imitators of Rossini, who, while hoping to surpass the original, 
on the contrary only reproduced what had already appeared, in a muti- 
lated shape. The above-mentioned fused French-Italian school had 
some resemblance in style and purpose, but in no way through borrow- 
ing ideas ; while the mass of later composers, who followed in the track 
of Rossini, formed no school, but were hollow monotonous imitators. 

As Weber’s “ Freischiitz” was first performed in Paris by a poor 
German company in the out-of-the-way Odéon, he can scarcely be 
counted among those who at this time exercised any predominant 
influence in Paris, and still this influence must not be entirely ignored ; 
for Romance, which at this time began to force its way into every de- 
partment of art, and the “ Belles Lettres” aroused curiosity and atten- 
tion, and, lastly, a desire for imitation. It was difficult in such an 
imperfect, almost disfiguring production, to recognize the true value of 
Weber's masterpiece, and still it was performed more than one hundred 
times successively. With reference to the imitation of romance, this 
was naturally much easier to arrive at in the department of superficial 
periodical literature than in more careful works of whatever nature they 
might be. 

Meyerbeer’s “ Crociato” met with better fortune than Weber's 
“ Freischiitz,” by being produced in the greatest perfection by the 
Italian company. As a scholar of Abbé Vogler’s, and fellow pupil of 
Weber, Meyerbeer received a solid education. Gifted with great 
talents for research, and a retentive memory, he attempted little in 
which he did not succeed, and though at first evincing some indecision, 
still he understood how to successfully incorporate German studies with 
harmonious melody, and, despite his German name, his long stay in 
Italy was a good recommendation in Paris. Finally, his amiable and 
distingué manner was perfectly adapted to assuage the most violent and 
obstinate opponents. 

Meyerbeer enjoyed the extraordinary advantage of being able to 
feel, understand, grasp, and perfectly appropriate, through his talents, 
taste, thought, and research, all that had been developed in his pro- 
fession. With great acuteness he recognised the deficiency of the age, 
and understood that he must neither wholly reverence, nor wholly 
despise it. He would not, with real German bluntness, enter the lists 
cased in iron from head to foot ; on the other hand, he would not dis- 
ayow this bearing by modern Italian ornaments ; nor with stiff pedantry 
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spurn all melody, all harmony, by meretricious decoration. While, not 
utterly resigning all hope of belonging to posterity, he was not alto- 
gether indifferent to the incense of the world. The “ Crociato,” 
written for Italy, must necessarily bear an Italian stamp; but, in com- 
parison to his former productions, it- boldly advances a step forwards, 
and displays in the chorus for male voices, in the introduction, a wish 
to offer something to the young Italian generation, who, like the 
French, had forgotten their old and better masters. He salutes them 
seriously, almost learnedly, and in a decidedly German spirit. As, 
however, he only desires at first to prepare, but not to frighten them, 
he dare not deprive them too long of their customary nourishment, and 
thus “Il Crociato” of Meyerbeer, was the first work which fully 
satisfied the public of every nation, though learned North German 
musicians might shrug their shoulders at it. A sharp observer, he 
allowed no praise and no reproach to escape him, and while he listened 
to, examined and improved, he carefully exerted his talents to increase 
his growing influence. 

Meyerbeer was often blamed for not boldly leaving the modern 
Italian style from the moment when he ceased exclusively to do homage 
to it, but, carefully considered, something more than reasonable was 
expected from him, for, surely, he was human before he was a com- 
poser, or commenced to surmount the path to certain applause in Paris, 
and would have required more than mortal courage to quit it again 
suddenly, in order to be—perhaps eternally forgotten in Germany. 
Objections may be raised that other talented composers were not con- 
signed to oblivion, but it may be observed in his defence, that the stage 
was the home of his muse, that text and decorations are necessaril 
effective ingredients of an opera, which are pre-eminently to be found 
united in Paris, but, above all, real enthusiasm can only be met with 
there. To please in Paris, was to please the world, and in that capital 
a composer must belong to the modern Italian school to gain applause. 

Though the above-mentioned improvement was felt on all sides, the 
grand French opera would not follow the example. After the Opera- 
house in the Rue Richelieu was pulled down, in consequence of the murder 
of the Duc de Berri, the performance was temporarily suspended ; but 
it was repeatedly asserted that the demolition had been an object long 
desired, for a theatre was a dangerous neighbour to a library. At 
length a new Opera-house was built in the Rue Lepelletiére, the old 
company pensioned off, and as everything else was improved, the 
répertoire was also to be renovated. But this was a task very difficult 
of performance. 

In consequence of the long closing of the grand opera, all predilection 
for it had died away, and no one wished to see or hear it again in its old 
classical form. Auber had written from 1813 to 1825 exclusively for 
the Opéra Comique. If, in 1813, his “ Sejour Militaire” had met 
with little success—we had almost said none, as a youthful composition, 
—the genial pupil of Cherubini and Boieldieu, was noticed in“ Emma” 
and “La Nage.” In 1824 people were little satisfied with his 
«“ Léocadie” and “ Le Concert a la Cour;” but, in 1825, he effected a 
reconciliation by his “ Macon.” The happy nature of the text was, on 
this occasion, discussed more than ever, and the impossibility of finding 
another operatic writer like Scribe asserted. 

It was now the question for the Grand Opera to die or grow juvenile 
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in a modern costume ; but as dying is ever unpleasant, the latter course 
was selected. 

Scribe and Auber conferred together and met with the little difficulty of 
there being no prima donna belonging to the opera : a splendid house had 
been built, richly decorated with gold, orchestra and costume had been 
renovated ; the danseuses were delicious, but they had no great singer. 

As, however, though in want of a cantatrice, they possessed a dancer 
like Noblet, the crafty Scribe, whom no difficulty was ever sufficiently 
great to check, hit on the idea of producing a libretto, in which gestures 
would be of more value than song, and in 1828 “La Muta di Portici” 
was brought out, in celebration of the resurrection of the Grand Opera. 
We can actually affirm that the absence of a singer and the presence of 
a danseuse like Noblet, were the creative elements of “ La Muta.” That 
excellent singer Nourrit fils as Masaniello, besides the want long felt 
by the elegant Parisian world of displaying itself at the opera, came to 
the assistance of the music which was at that time universally consi- 
dered weak ; but more than all this, the enthusiasm served probably as a 
cloak for political party spirit, for we must not forget that at this time all 
preparations were being made for the overthrow of the monarchy in 1830. 

The influence exerted by “ La Muta” in this direction passed through 
all Europe, and evidently prevented an impartial judgment, Perhaps 
Auber felt better than his indulgent judges that a smaller frame would 
suit his genre pictures, for in 1830 he unpretendingly returned to the 
Opéra Comique with his “ Fra Diavolo.” “ Le Dieu et la Bayadére” 
with which he once more made an essay in 1831, in the Rue Lepelle- 
tire, proved at the same time that he again wished to try the artifice 
of causing the weakness of the music to be forgotten in the excellence 
of the dancing, but times were materially altered. Even if the mana- 
gers wished to glean a richer harvest through novelty on the productive 
field of romance, still an Indian fable which had traversed a circuitous 
road through Weimar to Paris, was a subject of too obscure a nature to 
be accessible to the multitude. An original for the “ Bayadére could 
no where be more easily imagined than in Paris ; but a god, loving and 
faithful, a god wandering about in Oriental costume, was a personified 
idea, which but few could comprehend. 

We were obliged to postpone our remarks about Meyerbeer for a 
moment, and show that “ La Muta” was principally the result of neces- 
sity, and the appliances at hand, in order to throw a better light on 
Meyerbeer’s cleverness and creative faculty. He, too, consulted with 
Scribe. Through a wish to do his share in restoring the Grand Opera, 
he too saw that the public must be indulged, and that it was necessary 
to adhere to romance, and the libretto of Roberto came to light, an 
opera which, when judged with common sense, though certainly inferior 
to “La Muta” in invention, equals it in effective scenes, and excels it 
in musical value. 

Both composers, Meyerbeer and Auber, though the first was born at 
Berlin, the latter at Caen, are no longer purely German or purely 
French; they have both reverenced the Italian spirit of the age; but 
that which adhered to Meyerbeer as a German, placed his ultramontane 
muse on a firmer pedestal. Like Auber he recognised the misfortune 
of having a weak prima donna, but he remedied the evil in a much 
cleverer manner. As Madame Damoreau Cinti, the so-called prima 
donna of the opera, was no longer young, and had but little voice, he 
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spared her as the Princess till he procured her a thunder of applause, 
and a complete triumph in the “ Grace ! Grice!” without both of which it 
is impossible to keep a prima donna in good humour, and with Madame 
Dorus Gras, whose voice might be compared to the purest, clearest in- 
strument, and who, if she only took the trouble, was not capable of 
singing a false note, he studied so long and patiently that he created 
out of this instrument, before entirely destitute of spirit or life, a de- 
lightful singer as Alice, and she has to thank Meyerbeer alone for her 
reputation. Nourrit fils was in fact the only singer of the day who 
might be called perfect. Perhaps his indescribable soul-full manner 
was the result of his exalted temperament, which later brought about 
his tragical end. After enjoying for some years the highest and well- 
merited favour at the hands of the Parisian public, the unjust preference 
evinced for the much weaker singer, Duprez, outraged his feelings in so 
eminent a degree, that during an attack of fever he threw himself from 
a window in Naples, and this excellent father seemed to forget that he 
left behind him five young children and an unhappy wife. 

Meyerbeer’s succession of victories, from “ Roberto” to the “ Hu- 
guenots,” from the latter to the “ Prophéte,” showed the direction taken 
by the opera in Paris. He is to the present day the sun of a circle of 
composers, the members of which, among them Halévy and others, are 
certainly not without merit, but who, accurately examined, while pursuing 
the same mixed style, neither equal Meyerbeer in grace nor knowledge. 
He displayed his talent in creating good singers again with Madame 
Falcon in the “ Huguenots,” and she became, under his guidance, a 
charming Valentine, but was compelled afterwards to bear with resigna- 
tion the entire loss of her voice. 

After the retirement of Madame Falcon, and the death of Falcon, 
the Grand Opera was forced for a long time to give up all claim to 
renown. Duprez, with his weak figure, and still weaker voice, could 
not fill up the gap, and the handsome elegant Mario, whose charming 
voice excited as much attention as the wondrous fact, that the son of the 
Governor of Nizza was seen on the stage, felt more at ease as a quasi 
Italian on the Italian stage, whither the nature of his talent, association, 
and finally his heart, attracted him, and held him firmly enchained. 

Our limits will not allow us to speak of the appearance of Meyerbeer’s 
“ Prophéte” and Madame Viardot. We have also passed over the 
epoch of improvement at the Opéra Comique ; for, in point of fact, 
scarcely eny took place; and we have already mentioned the best of all 
which has appeared there since Boieldieu’s “Dame Blanche.” After 
Auber and Scribe had for a long course of years celebrated a series of 
moderate victories almost alone, the names of Adam, Thomas, Balfe, 
came to the knowledge of the public ; but on the whole, these-made but 
a very trifling change in the style or form. Here, too, where formerly 
only the simple French style prevailed, which alone befits the trivial 
subjects of common social intrigue, Italian colouring forced its way in, 
and nationality and originality both disappeared. 

Roger, who commenced his theatrical career here, attempted for a 
time to lead the way to better things, and established his fame by his 
“Richard Coeur de Lion;” but the Grand French Opera, which for 
twenty years had been the fashion, and which, spite of all its faults, 
remained the fashion, attracted this growing favourite of the public to 
the Rue Lepelletiére. 
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THE CAPE AND THE KAFIRS; 
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NOTES OF FIVE YEARS’ RESIDENCE IN SOUTH AFRICA. 


CHAPTER I. 

Go to the Cape without intending to do so.—Sensations on Embarking.— Beating 
down Channel.—A pilot.—Delays.—Bay of Biscay.—Sea-sickness and its de- 
lights. — My fellow Passengers. — Strange mixture of Emigrants. — Midnight 
mortality among the Poultry. — Short of fresh Provisions, — The Small-pox on 
board,—Calm off the coast of South America.—Bahia.— Short of Provisions 
again.—Steer for the Cape.—The reef of rocks.—Anchoring by night.—Ship- 
wreck, and its horrors.—Escape, and landing at Cape Town. 


Mosr men, on leaving their native land for a foreign country 
especially for one which is to be their abiding-place for years, form 
some previous ideas of the climate, soil, people, and pursuits of the 
regions — are about to visit. So far from this being my own 
case, when I sailed from England on a voyage which terminated in 
South Africa, I had not even the remotest notion of visiting that 
quarter of the globe at all. My destination, in my own idea, was 
New Zealand ; but fate had decreed, that, instead of going to the 
antipodes, I should be carried to the land of Hottentots, and be 
there planted for a space of five years. Verily, /‘homme propose, 
mais Dieu dispose ; nor have I ever since felt inclined to murmur at 
the decrees of Providence in this instance. Had I reached New 
Zealand, I might have formed a side dish at some select banquet of 
Cannibal Maoris, instead of spending five happy years in the Ca 
Colony, and living to tell of my adventures by flood and field in 
these pages. 

In the latter end of the month of March, 1841, I sailed from 
Gravesend in the emigrant ship, Prince Rupert, bound for New 
Zealand. Never shall I forget my sensations on embarking. I had 
visited the ship when lying in the London Docks, neat and trim, and 
on shore; and I had engaged my passage with the comfortable 
reflection of having secured a good berth in an excellent ship. It 
certainly looked rather a queer little shelf, that “bunk” (as the 
sailors call it), in which I was to lie every night of my life for some 
six months—rather larger than a coffin, but not half so handsome. 
The cabin, too, about six feet by five, was more snug than spacious. 
The cuddy, where forty people were to take breakfast, dinner, and 
tea together, appeared about the size of a saloon carriage on the 
Brighton Railway. But all my doubts as to the capabilities of these 
different departments of the vessel to contain the various live stock 
destined to fill them, were met with such strong assurances on the 
part of the captain, that there was “plenty of room,” and that 
‘things looked so different at sea,” accompanied by such smiles at 
my landsman’s ignorance, that I made up my mind that it was all 
right, and that I was a remarkably lucky fellow in finding such an 
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admirable ship, commanded by such a thorough-bred seaman. But 
oh! what a contrast when I again stepped on board that ship at 
Gravesend. One hundred and twenty emigrants and cabin pas- 
sengers were there, besides the crew. One hundred and twenty 
mortals’ personal baggage strewed the decks, besides water-casks, 
hencoops, sheep-pens, boats, rigging, babies, dogs and pigs! the sight 
and the sounds, and the conglomeration of odours, each intensely 
vile in itself, made me shudder ; and I felt half inclined to rush 
back to land, forfeit my passage-money, and forswear all inclination 
“to roam the wide o'er.” 

Perhaps I was more keenly alive to all these discomforts and 
annoyances, because my mind was not distracted from them b 
other reflections. I had no weeping relatives around me, nor had 
left any behind me; no fair one who held my heart captive in 
England, while I was fleeing bodily away; no ruined fortunes to 
lament over; no vast amount of amor patrie to overcome. The 
truth is, I was leaving England because I felt that 1 was de trop in 
a country where every profession was overstocked, and where I, a 
young man without fortune or friends, stood very little chance of 
fighting the battle of life with any very glorious result to myself. 

In the course of the following day, things and people began to 
fall a little more into their proper places. We were expecting 
to sail every minute, but there was something wrong with the 
custom-house authorities which detained us. We had the pleasing 
intelligence at last, that the ship was cleared, and we weighed 
anchor. A jolly, red-faced, old pilot, who drank about sixteen 
tumblers of grog per diem, and ate three hearty meals in the same 
time (not to mention an occasional biscuit or sandwich) took charge 
of our ship to Portsmouth. He soon discovered that she was as 
“ cranky” (or top-heavy) as she could be, from bad stowing. We 
were, therefore, detained a week or ten days at Portsmouth, while 
the ship was unloaded and re-stowed. Then another pilot took 
charge of us, and we dropped down to Plymouth, or rather beat 
our way down, for the wind was dead in our teeth. From Plymouth 
we sailed after an interval of two or three more days, and caught 
our last view of old England’s shores in the beginning of May. 

Did any one ever see a man who had crossed the Bay of Biscay 
in fine weather? For my own part, I firmly believe that the sun 
never shines there, and the wind never ceases to blow a hurricane. 
Fancy about one hundred human beings in the agonies of sea-sick- 
ness for a week ; or, rather, you cannot fancy anything half so awful. 
Then the gradual recovering ; the creeping out of your berth, and 
being pitched against the side of your cabin with the force of a 
racket-ball ; the dull, heavy, half-giddy, half-drowsy sensation of 
your brain ; the weakness and faintness of your whole body ; the 
extreme hunger, yet extreme daintiness of your appetite ; the dis- 
gusting smell of a close cabin, with an intermixture of fresh tar ; 
the many fruitless attempts to get comfortably into your “ inex- 
pressibles,” and at last the staggering up the companion-ladder on 
to the deck, and the scene that meets you there! A sea and a sk 
of dirty brown,—the former rolling and tumbling about like a giant 
with the night-mare ; and the vessel on which you stand, a little 
cock-boat tossed to and fro, and seeming, to your uninitiated eye, to 
be doomed to inevitable destruction. 
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The captain tells you we have had a “ pretty stiff breeze, but it’s 
all over now, and we're getting fine weather again ;” and just as he 
says so, a big wave makes a jump at the quarter-deck, nearly 
knocks you overboard, and drenches you from head to feet. You 
don’t like that sort of fine weather, so you retire to the cuddy, and 
determine to try your success at the dinner which the steward and 
his mates, who all seem to have been brought up as tight-rope 
dancers, so well do they balance themselves, are bringing in. You 
take your seat, and every now and then hug your neighbour most 
affectionately to prevent your joint upset. You think you will try 
“a little soup,” and just at that moment the ship gives a terrific 
lurch, and the contents of the soup tureen most obligingly deposit 
themselves in your lap. You take some boiled chicken, and as you 
seize the parsley and butter, you pour it into your neighbour’s 
wine-glass, instead of your own plate. You ask for some pale ale, 
and the steward’s youngest and newest mate helps you to it, by 
pouring half of it into your glass, and the other half down your 
back. You see a swinging trayful of glasses hanging just before 
you—the ship rolls,—you fancy the glasses are all coming on to 
you—you frantically try to save them and by pulling them out of 
their equilibrium, the whole lot come down on to the table with a 
terrific crash! All this while (except when you break the glass- 
ware) the captain and the mate are making terrific inroads on all the 
provisions, Honnuleg the weather, hob-nobbing over their wine, 
and looking as unconcerned as if an angle of forty-five degrees was 
the natural position of a gentleman’s dining-table. You hate them 
both intensely. 

Fine weather came at last, and I had an opportunity of observing 
my fellow-passengers. What a curious compound they were! 
There were Government officers going out to the new capital of New 
Zealand, of the very name of which we were then in a state of 
ignorance. These men had a remarkable sense of their own import- 
ance, and with their Government buttons, and gold bands round 
their caps, made a far more imposing appearance than the officers of 
the ship. There were gentlemen-farmers, innocent of the slightest 
acquaintance with ploughing and sowing, and with very confused 
notions of the difference between barley and oats. There were self- 
styled “merchants,” — gentlemen with heterogeneous cargoes on 
board, comprising everything from champagne to tin tacks, from 
Manchester prints to bowie-knives— gentlemen who intended to 
make fortunes by “ doing” the Maoris, provided the latter did not 
eat them with the knives and forks of their own importing, and 
wash them down in their own champagne. Lastly, there were a 
few unfortunate young gentlemen, whose sole stock in trade, and 
possessions of every description, consisted of an outfit from Silver’s, 
a fifty pound note, a good education, and a paternal blessing. 

In the steerage were seventy or eighty emigrants of every descrip- 
tion, but with no common point of resemblance, save that of pro- 
lificness. They had all huge families of children, which I under- 
stand is a very high recommendation with emigration-committees 
in general. There were ploughmen from Somersetshire, mechanics 
from Lancashire, shepherds from Scotland, seedy artizans from 
London, bog-trotters from Ireland, and a few ruined tradesmen 
from everywhere. They stared at one another, at first, like children 
s 2 
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of another race ; but in a week or two, they began to amalgamate in 
the most comically fraternal style. It is true that they were split 
somewhat into parties,—the “religious” party, and the “jolly” 
party, being the prominent ones. The former sang hymns out of 
tune, and the latter put an obligato accompaniment, with snatches of 
ditties much beloved at “« Evans’s,” the “ Coal-hole,” and the “ Cyder 
Cellars.” They had no recognized head,—for the Emigration com- 
missioners, having once shipped their live cargo, left them to shift 
for themselves. The Captain had too much to do to look after their 
meals or their morals, though both were occasionally outrageously 
bad. The supercargo said he had “ other fish to fry.” The surgeon 
listened to no complaint but one which required physic. So the 
unfortunate creatures were left to fight their battles out among 
themselves, under the semi-guidance of a broken tradesman, whom 
they in conclave elected their chief, and who thought the principal 
ingredient of royalty was the liberty to do nothing but what 
pleased him. 

I have omitted the children from this summary of our little com- 
munity : but I assure you, good reader, I shall never forget them. 
A more riotous set of little imps were never sent on earth to plague 
a sensitive bachelor’s nerves ; nor any with more voracious appe- 
tites. They positively (at least so the Captain swore) almost brought 
us to a state of starvation. Certain it is that fresh provisions began 
to run very short. Fowls had a most unaccountable way of dying 
in the night. <A healthy and hardy looking cock, old enough, too, 
not to be easily upset, would meet with a sudden death in his coop 
at night ; and to our great sorrow be found a corpse in the morn- 
ing. The cook would be ordered to throw him overboard, but 
Jack in the forecastle would beg to have him, they “ were n’t no 
ways partiklar ;” and so they would roast the defunct fowl, and 
devour him with relish. At last, the cook, being a shrewd fellow, 
began to suspect foul play (no pun, upon my honour, dear reader). 
He watched, and detected the mystery. A hand was thrust into a 
hen-coop, an unlucky fowl seized, one of his feathers pulled out, 
and then thrust into his windpipe. The fowl died, and there were 
no marks of violence. But murder (even of a cock) will out. The 
trick being discovered, Jack’s grog was stopped for a month, and 
all fowls dying henceforth peremptorily ordered to be thrown over- 
beard, in spite of any beseeching from the forecastle. The sudden 
mortality among the poultry forthwith ceased. 

We were bound, in the first instance, to Bahia in Brazil, to take 
in fresh provisions; but long before we reached that haven our 
stock had fallen short. We were reduced first to preserved meats 
and afterwards to salt junk and pork. Now, as eating and drinking 
appears to every one at sea the very aim and end of existence, such 
an event as this was regarded as the direst calamity. Every one 
was ill-tempered, and quarrelled with every one else; the captain 
quarrelled with all of us at once. Then we all began fishing ; caught 
albicores and bonitas, cooked them, and ate them in spite of the 
cook’s warning of the consequences, which were to place six or 
seven under the doctor’s care. Then, by way of an agreeable vari- 
ation to our ordinary topics of complaints and fears, the small-pox 
broke out among the emigrants in the steerage. Inquiries were 
instituted, and it was ascertained that nobody could recollect when 
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he had been vaccinated, and some strongly suspected that they had 
never been vaccinated at all. Of course everybody must be vacci- 
nated at once. The doctor was called in, and confessed that he had 
no vaccine matter on board. Horror and indignation seized us, 
and we were almost inclined to take summary vengeance on the 
monster, and throw him overboard. We eyed him askance like a 
ag pene and made his life wretched, as he well deserved it should 

, for going to sea without vaccine matter. 

For a fortnight or three weeks we lay becalmed off the coast of 
South America. The shore was distinctly visible, and with our 
glasses we could even see figures on the beach. Delicious odours 
were walted to us by the gentlest of land-breezes, which occasionally 
sprang up towards evening. The land seemed fertile, and we knew 
that it abounded in fruit and vegetables, and everything we wanted. 
We were near it, yet could not reach it. 


* The worse than Tantalus’ was our annoy, 
To clip Elysium, and to lack its joy.” 


At length a breeze sprang up, and a few hours’ sail brought us 
to the entrance of the Bahia de todos los Santos. It was a lovely 
evening as we sailed up the neck of the bay, reached the harbour, 
and cast anchor off the city of St. Salvador, or Bahia. But our 
patience was destined to a further trial! we could not land till the 
port authorities had visited us, which would not be till the next 
morning. 

This Bay of All Saints is one of the finest in the world for scenery, 
extent, and security. The situation of the city is striking, and its 
appearance imposing, in more senses than one. It rises almost in 
the form ofan amphitheatre, with stately palms overtopping its white 
houses, and giving it a thoroughly tropical appearance. Below it lie 
at anchor ships of all nations, the British ensign conspicuous among 
them in all directions, Opposite to it is the shore of Vera Cruz ; 
and half way between, in the neck of the bay, is the Island of 
Taporica. Innumerable boats and small craft, from the graceful 
felucca with her fairy-like lateen sails, skimming over the dark blue 
water, to the clumsy catamaran, consisting of a raft of three or 
four planks joined together, and a pole with a square sail in the 
middle, thronged the bay. Dozens of row-boats were round our 
ship, waiting to convey us to shore, in case we got a clean bill of 
health, as we did, notwithstanding the visit of the small-pox. 

I jumped into a boat with a friend, and was soon on shore. Pass- 
ing through a merchant’s store, we emerged into a street, which, 
though curious and characteristic (the ground floor of every house 
being quite open) was dirty, ill-paved, ill-smelling, and crowded 
with negroes. We jumped into a couple of cadeiras (a sort of South 
American sedan), and were trotted off to the best hotel in the town. 

The upper town is decidedly superior to the lower. But Bahia, 
is, after all, a dirty ill-looking place, except from the sea. We re- 
mained in it about three weeks, for the Prince Rupert was 
never in a hurry, and we were well content to taste the luxuries of 
South America. The weather was desperately warm, but clear and 
beautiful ; the country around was superb, provisions were cheap, 
and fruit abundant. We appeared to be great favourites with the 
negroes, because we were Englishmen and countrymen of William 
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Wilberforce, whose portrait I constantly found hanging in the houses 
of liberated slaves, The Portuguese or Brazilians, on the contrary, 
eyed us with evil glances ; but they are such ill-looking animals that 
I shall doubt whether they ever bear a pleasant aspect to any one. 
Let me except the ladies, however, who when seen peeping from the 
curtains of a cadeira, or the half-closed persiennes of their houses, 
or, still better, when kneeling at mass with their black mantillas 
thrown back, and their dark eyes raised in the fervour of devotion, 
appeared generally good-looking, and occasionally very handsome. 
The few I conversed with were tolerably animated and agreeable ; 
but by no means intellectual. 

At length, with heavy hearts and a light breeze, we bade adieu 
to South America, intending to make the run direct to New Zealand. 
We little imagined that some of us were never destined to reach it. 
After we had been at sea about a fortnight it became evident that the 
stock of fresh provisions and live stock which we had taken three 
weeks to lay in, would barely last three weeks more. Everybody 
began to get quarrelsome again, and four duels were fixed to come 
off as soon as we should reach /erra firma. After much discussion, 
the captain consented to put into the Cape, and see whether he 
could be more successful in his calculations of the requisites for our 
voyage then. 

In about a month more we came in sight of the Cape mountains. 
Early one morning (the 4th of September) the captain pointed out 
to us Table Mountain, beneath which lies Cape Town, which he 
expected to reach in the course of the day. But the Prince Ru- 
pert was a terrible old tub to sail, and night began to set in while 
we were yet at some distance from the land. 

The darkness increased—the lead was hove every minute, and the 
rough voice of the leadsman continued its monotonous cry of the 
number of fathoms of water. A light gleamed in the distance—it 
was the old Green Point Lighthouse, marking an extensive reef of 
rocks tobe shunned. We steered far to the north of it. The leads- 
man’s voice still cries the fathoms. The captain declares that we 
have reached the outer anchorage in the neck of Table Bay. We 
shorten sail. “Let go the anchor.” The order is obeyed, and the 
good ship swings round head to wind which is blowing stifly on 
shore. A distant sound, as of some giant cauldron boiling, strikes 
on our ears. It is the roar of the breakers on that fearful reef of 
rocks. The sound is nearer and more distinct every moment. A 
faint suspicion seizes the captain’s mind. ‘ Heave the lead.” It is 
done ; and the rough voice proclaims, “‘ Four fathoms—hard rock!” 
Louder and louder roars the giant cauldron. Surely we are moving 
backwards in spite of anchor and cable. A low grating sound min- 
gles with the roar of the breakers, and a slightly tremulous motion 
shakes our vessel. Then there is a violent crash, and the ship stag- 
gers as if smitten by some unearthly power below. There is a 
moment’s silence, and then there bursts forth a cry of terror and 
despair from one hundred and fifty human beings ! 

‘Set the gib, and slip the cable,” are the orders roared forth to the 
crew: but itis toolate! The wind takes the sail aback, and the ship 
is hurled forthwith with threefold force again on to the rocks, released 
now from even the trammels of her anchor dragging on their polished 
surface. The wind increases, and the breakers dash over our ship 
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and lift it up one moment, and again dash it furiously down as 
though in anger at our intrusion on their domains. Everything, 
lashed or unlashed, is giving way; spars are falling; a mast goes 
overboard ; there is a cry for “ the boats.” They are useless— 
positively unfit for any other purpose than that of sheep-pens. All 
save the gig, which will hold about twelve persons. It is all the 
means of escape provided for one hundred and fifty human beings! 
We are four miles from Cape Town. The night is pitch dark, and 
surely no ship will hold together till daylight, thus hurled about on 
adamantine rocks. Death stares us in the face. Guns are fired in 
distress, but who shall hear them at four miles’ distance amid that 
crash and roar of the elements? Men are raving, and (even in that 
awful moment) cursing: women are shrieking and hugging their 
children to their bosoms, and praying God to spare their innocent 
lives. Abject fear has seized on some—the courage of desperation 
on others. The men rush to the spirit-lockers, I and another have 
posted ourselves there with loaded pistols, and we swear to shoot 
the man who shall attempt to pass. There is a cry for volunteers 
to man the gig. They are soon found. She is launched into the 
boiling surf, and disappears from our eyes, but whether in safety or 
to instant destruction we know not. Four long hours of agony are 
passed, each moment like the last we have to live. The ship is as 
full of water as she can be resting on those rocks. How long will 
she hold together at all? 

There is a shout on deck—a shout of joy. We have been hailed 
by our gig’s crew, who have returned with aid from Cape Town. 
We are saved. 

The surf bids fair to swamp the boats that venture alongside our 
ship, and two share that fate. Five men are drowned ; and one of 
them is the gallant mate of an Indiaman, who was the first to hasten 
to our assistance. At length we are all clear of the ship, which is 
abandoned to its fate. 7 

I was carried myself on board an East Indiaman lying at anchor 
in Table Bay, having been the last passenger to quit the ship, and 
being unwilling to give my kind preservers the trouble of taking 
me on shore that night. With them I remained till the next morning 
talking of our wonderful escape; for had not our ship been origi- 
nally built for the Hudson’s Bay Company, and double fastened to 
stand the jams of ice-bergs, she must have gone to pieces (as many a 
fine vessel had before done on that same reef) long before aid could 
reach us ; and every soul must have perished by the most fearful of 
deaths. 

On the morning of the fifth of September, I was put on shore. 
My clothes, my money, my letters for New Zealand—all that I 
possessed, was by this time 


*¢ Deep in the bosom of the ocean buried.” 


Seven or eight thousand miles from home—without friends, clothes, 
or money! Such was the extremely pleasant condition in which I 
first stepped ashore in the Cape Colony. 
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CHAPTER II, 

Raising the wind.’— Cape Town.—Ascending Table Mountain.— Disappoint” 
ments and alarms,—Tea and Coffee al fresco.—Public Library.—The Wreck .— 
Government Gardens.—Queer Sheep.—Cape Wagons.— Rondebosch, Wynberg, 
and Constantia.— Wine of the latter.—Cape Champagne,—Cape Wine in general. 


—Suggestions for its improvement.—Hint to Speculators —A close shave.—A 
difficulty removed. 


My reflections and prospects were anything but agreeable. The 
first thing to be done, the thing imperative, was to “ raise the wind.” 
I went to a gentleman, who was a merchant in Cape Town, but quite 
unknown to me, told him my position, and he very kindly cashed 
my bill on England. Having obtained the sinews of war, I deter- 
mined to await the chapter of accidents; and, in the meantime, I 
began to examine Cape Town and its environs. 

The capital of the Cape colony is rather prettily situated. Behind 
it rises Table Mountain, almost perpendicularly, and quite flat at 
the top. It is about thirty feet higher than Snowdon. On the right 
of Table Mountain, separated from it by a hollow or pass, is another 
double-topped mountain, called the Lion’s Head, and the Lion’s 
Rump, from its supposed resemblance to a lion couchant. On the 
left of Fable Mountain is a lofty pointed mountain called the 
Devil’s Head. When a violent south-east wind is expected a white 
cloud appears, gradually forming itself over the top of Table Moun- 
tain, and this is termed “ The Devil laying his Table-cloth.” These 
south-east winds blow with immense fury ; and as they blow off shore 
they do little harm to the shipping. 

Cape Town, therefore, lies completely surrounded by mountains 
which occasionally make it tremendously hot; and it looks the very 
place for thunder-storms. And yet, though the Cape is renowned 
for those unpleasant visitations, which are generally terrific, they are 
almost unknown in Cape Town. A gentleman who had resided 
there for twenty-three years, assured me that he had only witnessed 
two in that period, and neither of them of any violence. 

It is an amusement in Cape Town to ascend Table Mountain, and 
see the sun-rise. The sight is extremely grand, from the cirvcum- 
stance of the ocean lying at the very foot of the mountain. The 
ascent to the “Old Gentleman’s” dining-table is, however, very 
tedious, by a winding path cut or worn up the side of the mountain. 
Some of my friends and myself, full of the climbing propensities 
natural to Englishmen and cockneys, determined to make the ex- 
cursion. Accordingly at two o'clock one morning we started 
with coolies carrying provisions, firewood and cooking u tenils 
(Soyer’s patent stove was not then invented). What hard work it 
was toiling up that rugged path after being cooped up for months 
on board ship with about twenty or thirty feet space to walk on! I 
am tolerably light and active myself, so that I stood the climbing 
well. But one of the party was a short, fat, pursy man of about 
sixteen stone weight—a bon vivant, and a man averse to unnecessary 
exertion. How he laboured and groaned, puffing in a style that 
would have been an honour to a youthful grampus ; and lamenting 
his folly in attempting “such a getting up stairs!” 

Here and there on the way are caves, made by benevolent people 
as resting-places. We halted thankfully on reaching the first of these, 
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and lighted a fire to prepare some coffee. Mercy on that beef, my 
good stout friend! We have far to go, and many an hour to pass yet. 

We start again. Confound those nimble-footed coolies. What a 

ce they go at! Surely their sinews must be made of wire. We 

ook eagerly up for the next cave. Toil on—it is higher and higher 
yet. How the stones slip away under one’s feet, and roll down the 
precipitous path. How agreeable to do likewise! Another cave is 
reached, and the short man hints at more beef. We won’t stand it; 
so he consoles himself with a long pull, and a strong pull, at a pocket- 
pistol loaded with veritable eau-de-vie de Cognac. 

Forward again ; but much more slowly now, for the path is steeper 
than ever, and our limbs are getting weary. Still we must press on, 
for the hour of sunrise is drawing nigh, and we shall be too late. 
How slowly the height above us seems to diminish! Patience, 
patience! It is reached at last. 

Now we turn for a glorious sight, and see that the sun has already 
risen far above the horizon. We are too late—a very pleasant reflec- 
tion for us after all our labour and fatigue. We glance towards 
Cape Town and Table Bay, and see nothing but a thick white mist. 
We turn round and see a large flat plain, which forms the top of the 
mountain, covered with long grass, and a solitary baboon, who 
appears to wonder who the deuce we are. We resolve to make the 
best of our ill-luck, and to take breakfast. The provisions are spread 
out temptingly—our appetites are keen—our stout friend plunges a 
fork into the beef, and raises his knife preparatory to a violent attack 
—when suddenly there is a cry of alarm from our guides. A great 
white cloud is approaching us—“ the devil’s table-cloth” by all that 
is fearful! We hasten for our lives, for there is but one way down 
the mountain, and should that be obscured from us we must inevit- 
able lose our footing, and be dashed toatoms. Haste, haste! 

Our stout friend has flung down his knife and fork, unmindful of 
beef and eau-de-vie—forgetful of the fatigues he had endured, and 
heedless of the love of the picturesque which had led him to brave 
them. He was running for his life, as fast as a short pair of bolster 
legs would carry him; and he saved it. And we all returned to Cape 
Town sleepy, tired, hungry, and ill-tempered. Our expedition had 
been even less glorious than the one celebrated by some unknown 
bard, who tells us— 


“¢ The king of France, with twice ten thousand men, 
Marched up a hill and then—marched down again.” 


Cape Town is very regularly built,—all the streets being at right 
angles. It is clean and rather pretty, and contains about twenty 
thousand inhabitants. The houses are all stuccoed ; many of them 
have trees in front of them, and all of them aterrace or stoep, as the 
Dutch call it, with a seat at eachend. Here the family assemble on 
all the bright warm evenings (and when are they otherwise in that 
delicious climate?) to take coffee, chat over the events of the day, 
and enjoy the cool air. Your neighbours never think of watching 
you at such moments ; they are too much occupied themselves in a 
similar way to notice you, and the passengers in the streets are too 
accustomed to these al fresco meetings to remark them. They are 
very pleasant things those same stoeps. To walk there at night arm- 
in-arm with a fair friend into whose eyes you look alternately with the 
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stars, to sit with her under the shade of the orange-tree that grows 
at one end of the little terrace, and to talk a great deal of deli- 
cious nonsense—all this, let me assure you, good sober compatriote, 
over your sea-coal fire, is mightily pleasant and entertaining in that 
land of the sunny south. 

The glory of Cape Town is its public library, which is unsurpassed 
by any similar institution in any dependency of Great Britain—not 
excepting Calcutta. It contains fifty or sixty thousand volumes 
admirably selected and arranged, and placed in a building which is 
as comfortable and convenient a place for reading as I have ever seen. 
It is a wing of the Commercial Hall of the town, and is situate on 
the grand parade ground. To strangers, and indeed to all, it is per- 
fectly free ; but a small annual subscription is required from those 
who wish to take books home. By the way, I noticed in my con- 
stant visits to the library that whenever the uniform of Her Majesty’s 
service was seen within its walls it was that of the engineers or 
artillery. The army in general is by no means literary. 

All this time I am forgetting my old ship. She went to pieces 
shortly after we left her. I went out to Green Point to look at her 
from the shore, and felt by no means lively at the thought that my 
“personals” were all at the bottom of the sea. Still I trust I felt 
duly grateful that I had not gone with them. On the following day 
I climbed up to the signal-station on the Lion’s Rump, whence 
vessels bound for Table Bay are first sighted. The signal-man 
told me that he had made us out early in the day ; but felt sure that 
we should not attempt to enter the bay after dark. It was, in fact, 
a piece of most abominable recklessness on the part of our captain. 

I looked down at our wreck, and from the height on which I stood 
I could distinctly trace the whole reef of rocks, It was terrific— 
extending between two and three miles into the sea. The old light- 
house was placed in such an inconvenient position that we had been 
actually on the rocks, and yet out of sight of the light which should 
have warned us off. The first man whose acquaintance I made on 
shore was Major Mitchell, the surveyor-general of the Colony. He 
had lately returned from England with full power and authority to 
erect a new lighthouse on Green Point ; and he told me that the spot 
selected was the very one on which we had gone ashore. The new 
lighthouse now actually stands there. 

In the upper part of Cape Town stands the Government-house 
and gardens—the latter being public. There is nothing very pic- 
turesque or attractive in them, nor did I see any object worthy of 
notice there, except a couple of gigantic tortoises (one of them the 
remarkable old gentleman now in London) and a couple of Cape 
sheep, which deserve a line or two of description. 

Cape sheep in general are very extraordinary animals. They 
have no wool, but a sort of coarse shaggy hair, and in cae 
strongly resemble goats. They are perfectly lean except at the 
tail, which is a huge mass of fat dangling down to their hocks and 
curling sharply up at the extremity like a turn-up nose. It seems 
as if Nature had squeezed all the fat of the unfortunate creatures 
into this nether appendage, which is used for the same purposes as 
lard. *‘‘ Running to tail,” by the way, seems to be very general in 
more of the animal creation at the Cape, than sheep. The reader 
will recollect the stories of the Hottentot Venus, which I can assure 
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him, are by no means exaggerated. The two sheep in the Govern- 
ment Gardens, however, surpassed all other sheep in caudal mag- 
nitude. Their tails were so enormous, and so heavy, that they had 
little wicker-work go-carts, to which they were fastened, and in 
which they rested. 

One of the first sights that strikes the eye of a stranger at the 
Cape, is the regular y wagon. There is ane to be seen at Cum- 
mings’ South African Exhibition. From the pole of this vehicle is 
a long rope of plaited thongs called a “trek-tow ;” at regular 
intervals along this are fixed the yokes for twelve, fourteen, or 
sixteen oxen (I have even seen twenty-two to one wagon). The 
oxen are fastened together by the horns with thongs, or “reims” of 
leather. On the driving-box of the wagon sits a Hottentot, with an 
enormously long bamboo whip handle, and a lash twice the length 
of the handle. With this unwieldy-looking contrivance which he 
holds in both hands, he can touch up any of his team, or “ span,” 
of oxen with great effect; but he generally contents himself with 
cracking it furiously over their heads. The two front oxen are led 
by a Hottentot boy, who is serving a kind of apprenticeship to be- 
come a driver. The whole turn-out is a most comical-looking 
affair, and serves for every kind of conveyance and transport, 
whether of persons or goods. It is your travelling carriage, your 
tent, your dwelling, and on store-house on a journey. It carries 
your corn or your wool to market, or your wife and family to 
church. Nothing upsets it, though the roads are occasionally the 
most villanous in the world, while it seems capacious enough to 
carry a small family, and a month’s provender conveniently. 

In Cape Town, however, are to be seen private carriages of all 
descriptions, and very superior horses. Most of the merchants 
keep their phaeton, and their buggy, and a saddle-horse or two, 
They are generally driven by Malays, who wear hats of dried grass, 
made in the exact form of the top of a Chinese pagoda. They 
look rather odd to an English eye; but they are very sensible 
contrivances against sun and rain. 

Rondebosch is the Richmond of Cape Town: the merchants 
have their dwellings there, as it is cooler and more agreeable in 
the hot weather than Cape Town. This village is situate only a 
few miles off, and the road to it is excellent. All the houses are 
handsome, and well-built, with large gardens before and behind, 
filled with flowers and fruit-trees. Wynberg is another village on 
the same road, a little further on, and equally pretty and agree- 
able. Omnibuses run several times a day to and from Cape 
Town to both places. Omnibuses in the land of Hottentots and 
hippopotami! What a subject for reflection ! 

Beyond Wynberg the road loses its trim, pretty, artificial ap- 
pearance, and becomes more African and barren. No—not barren 
either ; for who could apply such a term to land covered with an 
innumerable variety of Cape heaths in full bloom, aloes, wild 
stocks, and a thousand other delicate and lovely plants making a 
natural carpet, more beautiful than all the corn-fields and gardens 
of civilization! This road leads to Constantia, —famed for the 
delicious wine to which it gives its name. 

There are but three farms, situated on the side of a hill, where 
the grape, producing this beautiful wine, grows. It has been tried, 
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but without success, in various other parts of the Colony. Even 
a mile from the hill, the wine is of a very inferior description. 
The hill is named after the wife of one of the former governors 
of the Cape,—whether from the lady’s too great fondness for its 
productions, history saith not. 

The Constantia wine-farmers are rich men, and have elegant and 
well-furnished houses, surrounded by gardens, and their vineyards. 
The names of the three farms and their proprietors are,— High 
Constantia, Van Reenen; Great Constantia, Cloete; Little Con- 
stantia, Coligne. A visit to them is a treat. 

I started in a gig with a fellow-passenger. He drove, though 
truth compels me to declare that he was an awfully bad “ whip.” 
On stopping to pay toll at the turnpike, we inquired our way, 
so as to make quite sure of taking the right road. The “ pike- 
man” grinned as he answered us, and “ hoped we’d look as well 
when we comed back.” Pocketing the change, I asked him rather 
indignantly what he meant? “Oh, no offence, on’y I’ve seed a 
many as looks very different arter swallowing the sweet stuff there, 
that’s all,” and the fellow gave a nod and a leer, intended to be 
knowing ; while my friend whipped up the hired animal rather 
savagely, and nearly pitched me out backwards, by the suddenness 
of the spring forwards taken by the gig. 

On arriving at High Constantia, we found a carriage and four, 
two buggies, and several saddle horses in the grounds, waiting for a 
party of Indian visitors, who had come to see “the lions.” In the 
dining-room an elegant luncheon was laid out, for any that chose to 
partake of it, while several attendants were in waiting, ready to con- 
duct visitors over the gardens, vineyards, store-houses, cellars, &c. 
At first we imagined that it was some gala day, but we soon dis- 
covered that this was the ordinary style in which things were 
managed every day. It gave us a good opinion of South African 
hospitality, and also of the comfortable circumstances of Constantia 
wine-farmers. We visited the vineyards, which are kept beauti- 
fully neat and trim, and we then went to the storehouses, which are 
models of cleanliness. Here we tasted a dozen varieties of the 
delicious wine ; and I began to have an idea of the exact meaning 
of the “ pikeman’s” observation. Nothing can be more seductively 
delicious than the purest and best Constantia. I may remark, how- 
ever, that I have never tasted a perfect specimen of it in England. 
The greater quantity of so-called Constantia, sold in London, is 
sweet Pontac, a very inferior wine, grown all over the Cape Colony, 
—at least, wherever there are wine-farms. 

We afterwards visited the other two farms, and found everything 
equally handsome, liberal, clean, and well-ordered ; and we tasted 
all the varieties of each of these also. I now began to have a very 
clear idea of the “ pikeman’s” meaning. 

A few words on Cape wine in general. It has a vile name, and it 
has well earned it. Most of us drink a little of it now and then, 
certainly ; but then we call it sherry, or Madeira, or port (if it is red 
Pontac). Decidedly the worst product of the Cape vines are sent 
to England. I have often endeavoured to persuade the farmers that 
this is bad policy on their part; but their reply is that Cape wine 
has a bad name in the market ; that it is bought there without any 
distinction of vintage or class; and that the worst of it brings as 
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good a price as the best. And yet there is a vast difference in the 
various qualities ; and even the best of them are susceptible of won- 
derful improvement. 

There is a great similarity between the Cape and the Madeira 
grape. Both are cultivated much in the same manner, and in both, 
the natural acidity is great ; but the grand point of difference be- 
tween the two is in the time of gathering the grapes. In Madeira 
they are not gathered till so ripe that many begin to fall, and are 
withered from over ripeness ; these, of course are rejected. By this 
means a smaller amount of wine is obtained from a vineyard, than 
would have been produced, had the grapes been gathered earlier, 
but the quality of the wine is improved beyond conception. Every 
grape is full, ripe, and luscious, and the wine partakes of its quality. 
Nothing can prove more clearly the necessity of the grape being 
fully, and even over ripe, than the difference of the wine produced 
on the north side of the island of Madeira, where this perfection of 
the grape can scarcely be attained, and that grown on the South 
side:—the latter is luscious and rich; the former is Cape, or little 
better. Now at the Cape, the object of the farmer is always to get 
the greatest quantity of wine from his vineyard ; and, consequently, 
he gathers his grapes when they are barely ripe, and none have fallen 
or withered ; whereby he fills his storehouses with wine full of that 
acidity and vile twang which all who have tasted shudder to recall. 

Some of the wine-growers in the colony have lately pursued a 
different course, and with vast success. This has chiefly been 
among the English colonists, for a Dutch boer is a very untractable 
animal, and not easily induced to swerve from old systems, be 
they ever so bad. Probably the principal reason why the colony 
produced, from the very first, such bad wines, was its having been 
colonized by Dutchmen, who were without any previous expe- 
rience in wine-growing. Who knows what might have been the 
difference, had a colony from the plains of Champagne or Bor- 
deaux first settled there ? 

Apropos of this suggestion,—I had a fellow-passenger, a M. L—. 
who came from Champagne. He was a very clever fellow,—one 
of those “adaptable” men, whom you might throw suddenly into 
any land on the face of the globe, without a sow in their pockets, 
or any letter of recommendation but their own self-confidence, and 
be very sure to find them, after a few months, highly prosperous and 
respectable men. He had been, and done, everything, from teaching 
French to commanding a privateer. When he found himself 
thrown upon his own resources at the Cape, without a sixpence, 
or a second suit of clothes, M. L— whistled “ (a ira,” and resolved 
to make his fortune out of some one who had money. Don’t 
mistake me, reader. Monsieur's intentions were highly laudable 
and honourable, for he not only resolved to make his fortune by 
another man’s means, but at the same moment to make that very 
individual's fortune also. And he succeeded, by making Cape 
Champagne! He entered into partnership with a young English- 
man (also a fellow-passenger) and took a wine-farm. The English- 
man supplied the capital,—the Frenchman the knowledge. He had 
been originally brought up in a Champagne vineyard, and he recol- 
lected all about the process, or if he forgot any portion of it, he 
could run into the library, and overhaul a cyclopedia to supply the 
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deficiency. This was true genius, and it met with success. At 
many a public dinner in England (and at many a private one too) 
when swallowing something, dignified with the name of the right 
royal wine, have I sighed to think how far preferable would be a 
bottle of Messrs. B. and L.’s vintage. 

From observation and experience I am, however, inclined to 
think that a company might be profitably established here, or at 
the Cape, for cultivating the vine in the Colony, and importing 
its produce to Europe; but they must send out their own la- 
bourers and superintendents—carefully selected from the best vine- 
yards in Germany or France; take care to adopt the Madeira plan 
of gathering the grapes; agitate for a reduction of the duty on the 
wine, which is too high; and do all they can to get rid of their 
omer obstacle—a bad name in the market. Think of it, specu- 
ators ! 

All this while the gig is waiting to take my friend and myself 
back to Cape Town. We get in and drive off. 

“TI say, Jones, that was a near shave through that gate,—mind 
what you ’re about, old fellow.” 

“ A miss is (hiccup) as good as a mile.” 

“Certainly, only take care that it is a miss.” 

« Never fear, my (hiccup) Trojan.” 

Jones looks a great deal too knowing out of those fishy eyes for 
me to feel perfectly comfortable ; but he will drive. 

“T tell you what, old (hiccup) boy, that sweet wine’s (hiccup) 
stunning ; I’ve ordered three b-b-b- (hiccup) butts of it!” 

«Three butts of it! What the deuce do you mean, Jones? Are 
you mad? Where did you tell them to send it?” 

“ Up to your cr-cr-cr- (hiccup) crib, to be sure.” 

The devil you did!” 

« Yes, and I gave’em your n-n-n-name, too. We'll soon drink 
it, you know!” 

I had a very strong inclination to pitch Mr. Jones out of the gig. 
A very pretty predicament for me truly. To have three butts of 
the best Constantia sent to my lodgings, which consisted of two 
small rooms, and, of course, the wine would be booked to me. I 
insisted that Jones should drive back, and countermand the order, 
whereupon he was indignant, and asked me with drunken indigna- 
tion, “ if I meant to say 1 thought he couldn’t pay.” I certainly did 
think so, seeing that the worthy gentleman had borrowed money from 
every one he knew, and was already pretty well in my debt. How- 
ever, Jones positively refused to return, and therefore I was obliged 
to resign myself to my fate. 

After driving for about an hour along what seemed to me a very 
circuitous route, we were approaching the entrance to some grounds 
very like those we had quitted. On coming still nearer, Jones re- 
marked that “ he did not recollect passing this d—d place before.” 
I did. Sol suggested that I would just run in and ask the way. I 
left him for a minute, and returned with full instructions as to our 
route, and with much persuasion managed to keep my friend to the 
right road to Cape Town. 

I had no fears about the wine now ; for we had returned to Constan- 
tia, and I had countermanded the order. Jones knew nothing 
about it next day. 
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Ireland Sixty Years ago.—Social relations.—Duelling.—A Penitent and Confessor. 
—A brief Honeymvon.-—Liaume Vaddagh. 


THERE never was a country in which the march of improvement 
will appear so anomalous as in Ireland at the close of the last cen- 
tury. At that period the sister kingdom was actually in rude pros- 
perity, and no matter how —s the thing was done, the different 
grades of society discharged the duties appertaining to their respec- 
tive orders. The aristocracy remained at home. The church had 
seldom to complain of a non-resident. The Romish priesthood, 
recollecting their lowly birth and humble education, deferred to 
their superiors, and kept their proper position. The tenant, as a 
matter of course, supported his landlord at elections; and in the 
little courtesies, which in the social scale gives the superior grades 
occasional opportunities of being serviceable to the humbler orders, 
the compliment was returned, rudely, but affectionately ; the body 
politic clung together. 

The civil rights of the Irish Roman Catholics were circumscribed, 
but among themselves the restriction seerned unfelt. They might 
be “hereditary bondsmen,” but the chain hung so lightly that 
the pressure was almost disregarded. The master repaired to 
Dublin to attend the national Council in which he had a voice ; but 
whether he supported or opposed the government of the day, the 
tenantry at home cared not a brass button. Throughout the week 
they laboured in their fields. On the Saturday night, the young 
people repaired to the dance-house ; and, on Sunday, to the chapel. 
From the former they might bring home a cracked skull or wounded 
heart. Well, a little patching remedied the one, and holy matrimony 
salved the other. On the Sabbath they heard mass and listened after- 
wards to personal descriptions of erratic cattle and stolen sheep. 
Then camea more delicate duty for his reverence to discharge, and 
one highly interesting to the flock. Had 


*¢ Lovely woman stooped to folly,” 


the infraction of Diana’s law underwent ecclesiastical censure— 
while the village Giovanni was called upon, under pain of excom- 
munication, to offer the frail fair one the amende honorable by holy 
wedlock, before he, the priest, would make him such an example 
that his own dog would not acknowledge his delinquent owner at a 
bull-bait. On these awful occasions no names were mentioned ; but 
the personal sketches of the sinners were so provokingly correct, 
that none of the attentive listeners could ever mistake the descrip- 
tion. 

In those days the tone assumed by the aristocracy towards their 
tenantry and dependents was arbitrary—at times tyrannical ; but, 
with rare exceptions, the Irish gentry were kind and liberal land- 
lords. “ His honour ” would unceremoniously apply the thong to 
the back of a dilatory clodhopper, whose blundering efforts at un- 
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fastening a field-gate enabled the pack to get away from their mas- 
ter. But his anger was brief as the life of the fox he was chasing; 
and on returning, he would rein-up at the cabin-door, fling a 
handful of silver into Judy’s apron, and leave her to bless God 
that her husband had been horse-whipped. Did a cow die, another 
would be sent to the disconsolate cottier, or an intimation through the 
“ driver,” * that the last “gale” + would not be required. Local poli- 
tics ran desperately high; but among the better orders, religious 
differences gave no interruption to social communion. As became 
honest pastors, Father Pat would get drunk with Doctor Redgill, 
—sing lillybullero + with the squire, ay, and drain a bumper to 
“the glorious memory,” although that uncanonical toast expressed 
an ardent wish that “the pope was in the pillory, and the devil 
pelting priests at him.” 

At this era Roman Catholic disabilities were not removed, and re- 
strictive enactments were thickly recorded on the statute-book. The 
approach to a bench in College Green, or the command of a regiment, 
was as hermetically sealed against a believer in transubstantiation, as 
the woolsack, ay, or the throne itself. And yet what was the social 
condition of the great orders of the Roman Catholic community ? 
The Romanist of the higher caste shot with, or shot at, his Protestant 
neighbour. He hunted with his hounds, and intermarried with his 
daughter. If any religious disposition of the future issue was consi- 
dered worth the trouble of arrangement, the boys accompanied their 
father to his place of worship, while the young ladies became the 
spiritual property oftheir mamma. In friendly intercourse, the feel- 
ings of his opposite religionist was delicately respected by his Pro- 
testant neighbour, even to culinary considerations, for in Lent his 
table was well supplied with fish, that hospitality might be offered 
and accepted without the infringement of a duty. 

What at that period was the social condition of the clergy ? None 
could be happier. The priest jogged about his parish—presided at 
marriages, christenings, and confessions—and, when not engaged in 
those important avocations, turned into the first avenue from which 
he heard the dinner-bell—Protestant or Popish—Tyrian or Trojan ; 
his welcome was everywhere established, and his shibboleth—a 
“God save all here!’ He lived in comfort, and without a care, 
and, when he died, were his a grovelling spirit—~money—ay, and 
much money would be found—and many a parvenu family in the 
West dates its origin to the demise of some wealthy Father Paul, or 
Father Peter. 

The Roman Catholic priesthood were then of a different class to 
what they are at present. They took their orders at foreign univer- 
sities; St. Omer, Lisbon, and Salamanca, being those most commonly 
frequented by the Irish students. There the gentry did not scruple 
to dedicate a younger son, if the family were large, to the service of 
the altar. These alumni were accustomed to the amenities of better 
life, carried abroad their earlier gentlemanly impressions—saw Roman 
catholicity in its best light—came home liberalized, and, were the truth 
confessed, doubting much whether heresy in opinion must be fol- 
lowed by damnation as a consequence. They naturally consorted 
with their own caste, and while rigidly faithful in the discharge of 
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their mission, they visited the flock, and advised them in matters 
spiritual and temporal, while their more intimate associations with 
the better classes were maintained. Hence, to the peasant the priest- 
hood were truly valuable. They did not overtax his hospitality ; for 
every table in the parish, lay and clerical, alike had a cover for the 
clergy ; and at the parsonage, Father Pat received as hearty welcome 
asat the hall. Werea tenant aggrieved by a subordinate agent, the 
priest at a fitting season could insinuate to the squire the simple 
narrative of his wrongs, and the quiet advocacy of the churchman 
would seldom be tried in vain. At the period we allude to, and when 
Emancipation was considered nearly as utopian as Repeal, the priest 
was an important and connecting link between the landlord ani his 
tenant. He upheld social distinctions, inculeated deference to su- 
periors, to agrarian violence he was bitterly opposed, insinuated 
that in politics fools should not meddle with edged tools, and in 
monetary matters, to the Cesars of the day, namely, the landlord 
and himself, there should be rendered the things that were Cesar’s. 

But, at that time, in the priesthood there were marked distinc- 
tions. Of aristocratic offshoots the sectional portion was but small ; 
for of the twolumber-houses of society, the younger sons of Roman 
Catholic gentlemen preferred taking military service in the French 
or Austrian armies to an entrance into a monotonous profession, 
where life might be dreamed away, and whose highest honours were 
as attainable by their father’s servants as themselves. Consequently, 
of the mass of the Irish priesthood the majority were low-born and 
illiterate; but they were unobtrusive in matters spiritual, and in 
secular affairs kindly and useful when they could be so. 

In those days the cry of famine arose not in the streets, nor was 
sedition inculcated from the altar. The begging-box was an invention 
reserved for another generation ; and the howl of “ Saxon tyranny” 
was unheard. Instead of stimulating an excitable people to acts of 
violence, the priest in his vocation allayed popular irritation whea 
he could, and laboured diligently to neutralize the efforts of the dis- 
contented. Altogether, the body politic, throughout its varied 
orders, harmonized pretty well. The era was a most pugnacious 
one, but the peasantry were quite centented with breaking each 
other’s bones, leaving the shooting of superiors to fellow-gentlemen, 
modestly considering that to the aristocracy the use of gunpowder 
and claret appertained by right divine. 

If one period should be selected before others in the last century, 
to exhibit Irish dissipation at its worst, the outbreak of the French 
revolution might be chosen as the climax of national debauchery. 
The life—generally a short one, (for fever and pistol bullets are un- 
favourable to longevity) of an Irish gentleman, passed in a whirl- 
wind of wild excitement. In drunkenness the night was consumed, 
and not unfrequently that season was found too short, and the sym- 
posium extended over days afterwards. No constitution could with- 
stand the prevailing system of debauchery then in fashion, nor any 
estate bear up against the eternal outlay required for racing and 
electioneering expenses. Shattered in health at thirty, men pre- 
maturely filled a grave, leaving their property irretrievably em- 
barrassed. The law of honour had superseded every other. 
All disputed points were made referable to the pistol. Legal 
functionaries even bowed in obedience to the doctrines of the day, 
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for a lord chief justice, who had seduced a friend’s wife, ten- 
dered honorable satisfaction, and fought the cornuted gentleman 
twice.* 

Where popular prejudice rides over public opinion, few men 
have moral courage to make a stand against it; and, contrary to his 
better judgment, many a duellist shot, or was shot by, an antagonist, 
to whom he bore no animosity. Hence, in Ireland, a gentleman’s 
life was in perpetual insecurity, for it was not necessary that he 
should feel himself called upon to fight ; the opinion of any feather- 
headed fool who misconceived a doubtful phrase used at last night’s 
symposium, was held conclusive on the point, and a duel must ensue. 
The constant wounds inflicted upon society, from the prevalence of 
this barbarous and sanguinary custom, were incredible. Men were 
frequently hurried into fatal encounters, when drunk themselves, 
and all around them equally so. No person left home for a week 
without his pistols were duly deposited in his portmanteau. Did 
the most trifling quarrel arise, the means to settle it were instantly 
procurable. Were the room sufficiently large, it was only necessary 
to order in another pair or two of candles; or, if the parties pre- 
ferred it, they could fight. al fresco, in the yard, and anticipate 
daylight by the agency of a couple of stable lanterns. 

Before I had reached my twentieth summer I had witnessed as 
many duels as I counted years. The causes of the majority of these 
affairs I cannot recollect, nor am I quite persuaded that, at the 
time, the belligerents exactly understood for what insult or offence 
they were “stuck upon the daisies.” Of the score in question, 
three might have been justified, for the fair sex were therein con- 
cerned ; but of the remaining seventeen, I conscientiously believe 
the ground of offence was remediable, had the seconds only taken 
the trouble to interpose. 

Three of these encounters ended fatally, and I shall, mutatis 
nominibus, sketch the particulars briefly of each. 

Roderick O'Connor was a gentleman of small fortune, and 
heavily embarrassed. A pack of fox-hounds, and all the indirect 
expenditure attached to a kennel, are unfavourable to the formation 
of a sinking fund to liquidate old debts ; and nine children did not 
tend to relieve the monetary pressure. Roderick was a Galway 
gentleman, brusque in his manners, and irascible in temper. He 
talked of economical retrenchments; but Roderick had talked of 
them for the last ten years. He would have laid down his hounds, 
had not an opposition pack been established in the neighbourhood. 
He would have gone to England, and pulled in, but could he leave 
home on the eve of a contested election? Manifold were his good 
intentions, when death made an unexpected visit. I had slept at his 
house the preceding night, and was to return with him to dinner 
after hunting. Dis aliter visum, for Roderick in life was not fated 
to return. 

The cover we were going to draw was part of a property then in 
Chancery. ‘Two claimants litigated the estate. One had given 
Roderick the game, while the other suitor had been equally civil to 
the master of the opposition hounds. Unhappily the rival packs 
met at the cover side. Neither of the gentlemen would allow the 
cover to be drawn; both lost temper; an angry observation was 
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returned by a cut from Roderick’s hunting-whip. A blow, accord- 
ing to the code of that day, could only be atoned for by an in- 
terchange of fire; and the insulted man, having named an adjacent 
meadow as the place of meeting, galloped off to the residence of 
a kinsman, from whom without delay, he obtained the necessary 
weapons for bringing the affair to mortal arbitrement. Attempts 
were made by mutual friends to adjust the quarrel; but a blow 
demanded biood, and were the insult of much lighter character, 
the door to effect reconciliation was unfortunately closed, for 
both were practised duellists, and neither dare consequently give 
Way. 

From the side of the thicket, the duellists, their seconds, and all 
the sportsmen, save one or two who recoiled from the sanguinary 
result which the temper of the parties left little doubt would follow, 
and a mob of the peasantry, to whom a duel had more interest than 
a cock-fight—all, to the number of at least three hundred, repaired 
to one of those prairies peculiar to the Shannon, whose waters rolled 
slowly on below. For miles along the river’s bank, the eye traverses 
a long range of meadow, rich in summer and autumn with alluvial 
grass, but which, during the rainy months, is generally a sheet of 
water, with here and there an islet peeping above the surface. On 
one of these gentle undulations the combatants were placed, the mob 
forming a double line, while the seconds—regular business men— 
completed their brief arrangements. 

Although familiarised with duelling from boyhood, and brought 
up to consider it as an every-day occurrence, to which gentlemen, 
4s a tax upon lineage and position, were bound to yield obedience as 
punctually as a tradesman is required to discharge an acceptance, 
still I felt painfully agitated when I saw the man with whom I 
supped last evening, and with whom to-day I was engaged to dine, 
standing on the brink of eternity, or about to hurry to “the bourn 
from which no traveller returns,” one now full of life, and strength, 
and spirit. The pistols were squibbed and loaded, the seconds offi- 
ciating under the close surveillance of half a-dozen amateurs, some 
watching proceedings for the house of Montague, while others were 
friendly to the cause of Capulet. To Roderick, in duelling courtesy, 
the choice of weapons was conceded ; the ground was then cleared 
—the word was given—and, in less than half a minute, Roderick, 


* His back to earth, his face to Heaven.” 


was stretched on the sward a dead man ! 

I ought to mention that, in preparing for the trial, the duellists 
adopted opposite systems, in what the fancy call their “ toilet.” 
Roderick took off coat, vest, and neckcloth, and fought in his shirt ; 
his opponent buttoning his hunting-jacket to the chin. Scarcely 
had the corpse struck the ground, when the strangest scene imagin- 
able ensued. Under some unaccountable panic, the whole crowd, 
actors and spectators, took to flight; and, jumping the meadow 
drains, they scampered at headlong speed, as if sauve qui peut was 
the order of the day, and the foul fiend was at their heels. One 
fugitive’s retreat was temporarily arrested, for, turning suddenly, he 
rushed back to where I was standing beside the corpse, gazing at 
the dead man’s countenance, snatched the discharged weapon from 
the hand which even in death still clenched it, muttered that it was 
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the best nicked * pistol in Galway, and that he would not lose it for 
fifty pounds ; then resuming strong running, by increased exertions 
he overtook the fugitives, and was soon lost among the crowd. 

Standing within a foot of the fallen duellist, I looked at the body, 
doubting the reality of death. I unclosed the shirt-collar, and re- 
moved the breast-pin. Directly beneath the right nipple the linen 
was slightly marked with blood, while the shirt and the skin it 
covered were punctured so little, that, where the bullet passed, the 
orifice seemed scarcely large enough to admit a pea. The hemorrhage 
outside did not exceed a spoonful : but, internally, it was enormous. 
The aorta was cut in two, and, of course, death had been instant- 
aneous. 

Absorbed in melancholy musing, as I looked upon the lifeless 
body, a horseman, unperceived, had approached me, and at a glance 
I recognized in the rider Father Malachi Kavanagh, poor Roderick’s 
parish priest, who had supped with the dead and living the night 
before. His reverence evinced deep emotion as he gazed upon the 
body of his friend. Tears rolled in fast succession down his cheeks, 
and in the passionate language of the native Irish he poured forth 
an eulogy on the dead, in which virtues were emblazoned and _ fail- 
ings forgotten altogether. Hearing a hurried rumour of the unfor- 
tunate quarrel, he had sought the scene, anxious to avert, but only 
in time to witness the calamity. He had summoned men from the 
next villages to remove the body from the field; and while he should 
attend poor Roderick’s remains to his desolate roof-tree, I was 
earnestly entreated to ride before-hand to the house of mourning, 
and speak comfort to the bereaved. 

It was a painful but a sacred task, and mounting my horse, I rode 
towards Shéeve-na-garrew. The distance was only three miles. Had 
I been the bearer of comfortable tidings a quarter of an hour would 
have closed the journey, but in sadness of heart I could not speed 
on ; and when 1 looked back from a rising ground not a bow-shot 
from Roderick’s gate, a group of men bearing a white bundle on 
their shoulders, and accompanied by a horseman, were visible 
within a mile. I guessed who the party were—spurred my horse to 
a gallop, and in five minutes was in the presence of a widowed 
wife, and nine children, who that morning had pressed a father’s 
lips for the last time. 

Rumour had already filled Shéve-na-garrew with alarm ; but the 
peasant boy who had flown with the intelligence, suppressed the 
fatal result, and only told the servants that the master and Mr. An- 
drews had quarrelled and gone out to fight. It is fifty-two years ago. 
I was then but eighteen ; and yet the scene is more vivid—word, 
action, face, figure—all imprinted upon memory—ay, and in clearer 
colouring than the common-place transaction which happened yes- 
terday. 

a say suddenly alarmed huddle together in wild uncertainty, 
the household, who no longer owned a master, had collected in the 
drawing-room. It was a sorrowful sight—Mrs. O’Connor widowed 


* Asa record of good service done to society, the number of times when pistols 
were employed effectively, was scored, or crossed upon the handle. I have 
often shot at a card with an old family case, one had a couple of notches, the other 
five! No. 2 was considered a very respectable pistol, but No. 5, a jewel beyond 
price! 
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in the prime of life, and surrounded by her children—the eldest 


' girl not yet fourteen, and the youngest, a baby in his nurse’s arms. 


All eyes centred upon me, yet none but the mother spoke. 

* Dear Mr. M , in mercy tell the worst. A fearful report has 
reached us: it is rumoured that my husband and Frank Andrews 
have quarrelled, and gone out to fight. It cannot be. A crowd of 
friends and neighbours would never barbarously look on, and see 
the parent of these helpless children peril his valuable life.” 

I made no answer. dared not speak the truth; and any attempt 
to conceal a terrible occurrence, which I was well aware a few 
minutes must disclose, would but render the blow more stunning. 
Again the poor lady pressed her inquiries with impatient eagerness. 

“ Oh! speak, Mr. M@——. Is the duel over ?” 

I muttered that it was. 

“Is Rederick wounded ? or isthe matter worse? ” 

I shook my head mournfully, and in an under voice repeated the 
last word of the sentence—“ worse !” 

« Ha!” she exclaimed ; “ then one of them is killed ?” 

She paused, and gasped the question, “ Which?” 

Could I have mustered nerve to reply time was not allowed. The 
eldest of the orphans, a sweet girl just budding into womanhood, 
looked from the window towards the entrance gate, and caught 
sight of the melancholy group, who, at the moment, were entering 
the avenue, with Roderick’s body extended ona cabin-door, and 
covered with a white counterpane. She uttered a thrilling cry, 
screamed wildly, “My father!” and sank insensible on the carpet. 
In the same state her mother was removed from the room. 

The corpse was extended on the hall-table, and the wail of women 
united to the ery of childhood. The poor orphans wept bitterly as 
they gazed on the palid features of their dead father ; but the infant, 
all indifferent to his loss, smiled in his nurse’s arms, and played with 
a ringlet of her hair. Just then returning consciousness reminded 
Mrs.O'Connor that he whom she loved so fondly, and who so faithfully 
had returned her attachment, was lost to her and to her children for 
ever. She overheard the cry of sorrow in the hall, which the priest 
had endeavoured vainly to repress ; and springing from the bed with 
maniac strength flung the women aside who attempted to restrain 
her—rushed into the crowded apartment, threw herself on the dead 
body of her husband, and covered his cold lips with kisses. I 
could stand the scene no longer, but hurried from the house, and 
sought a distant bench beneath an elm-tree, where the priest joined 
me in half-an-hour. ; 

“ Allis pretty quiet,” he said, ‘ for the present, and several of the 
neighbouring ladies hastened, when they heard of the accident, to 
remove the younger children to their houses, and take charge of the 
poor women—may the Virgin send her consolation !” 

“May Heaven prevent me from ever witnessing a similar scene ! ” 
I fervently ejaculated. 

* Amen!” responded the churchman. 

“I dare not denounce an appeal to the pistol under every circum- 
stance,” I continued; “but, good Heaven! is it not a crying sin 
against humanity, that the sacred bond of married love should be 
rent asunder, and nine helpless beings robbed of their protector, 
because a rascally fox was to be dislodged. 
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His reverence lowered the tone of voice in whicir .he had been 
speaking to one intended to convey what was to be considered strictiy 
confidential. 

“ The fact is, captain ”—I was but an ensign at the time, n’importe 
—“I never expected poor Roderick would die otherwise, and rest 
assured that Frank Andrews in good time will be stretched upon a 
daisy.” 

“ Btretched upon a daisy !” I said. 

« “ Yes, laid his full length upon the sod some blessed morning, like 
a trooper’s horse, with his shoes on. I never knew three regular fire- 
eaters in my life, who did not go to their account with the tool in their 
fist which they were so fond of handling. That was Roderick’s 
worst fault—may God be merciful tohis soul! He was a good hus- 
band, a good father, and a good neighbour ; but if a gentleman 
sneered out of time with him, it was nothing but the pistol. Poor 
Roderick was a true Roman Catholic, and would not miss mass if 
he could help it; but Frank Andrews has no more religion than a 
Methodist. May the Lord stand between us and the wicked!” 
and Father Malachi piously blessed himself. 

“But would not the exhortations of your reverence turn this 
sinner from the evil of his ways ?” I inquired. 

«« My exhortations !” exclaimed the churchman ; “ my dear captain, 
if St. Jerome of Prague, and St. Antony of Padua, the greatest 
preachers of their day, came upon earth again, and held forth next 
Sunday from the altar of Kill-na-coppal, the blessed fathers would 
have no more effect on Frank Andrews, than if they had been all the 
time whistling jigs to a mile-stone.” 

* From your account of Mr. Andrews it will require extra labour 
to get him safe through purgatory, and procure him an introduc- 
tion to Saint Peter.” 

« An introduction to Saint Peter!” exclaimed Father Malachi, in a 
voice in which astonishment was mingled with indignation ; “ is it that 
blessed Apostle will have anything to say to a confirmed reprobate 
ofhis kind? Why, the saint, glory to his name, wouldn't touch the 
malefactor with a tent-wattle! Now just listen to me for a few 
minutes, and you may fancy afterwards what claim on mother 
church Frank Andrews has. 

“ You must know that he had an elder brother called Dominic, 
who of course was heir to the estate; and Frank, like many a 
younger son, set out for Germany to push his fortune, where his 
uncle was a colonel. He remained abroad six years, until one dark 
night, returning rather hearty from a club-dinner, Dominic—God be 
good to him !—rode into a quarry, and was found next morning with 
a broken neck. Letters were immediately sent abroad to tell Frank 
that his brother had met with an accident, and home he came. 

** His mother was the best of Catholics,’—and up went a suppli- 
cation for her soul.—“Troth! she s in a place where she'll never 
renew her acquaintance with the lad she left behind her, and that’s 
in heaven. When Frank arrived, after she had made tender inqui- 
ries after his health, the old lady was anxious to hear that her son 
had been attentive to his duties when away—and what do you think 
came out? He had never darkened a chapel-door or crooked his 
leg to the clergy from the day he left home until he came back 
again.” Here father Malachi paused to bless himself. mur- 
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_ der!’ -sdid the old lady as she turned her eyes up to the ceiling ; 

‘why, you unfortunate young man, you are not company for a can- 
nibal— by this book’—and she kissed ber fan—‘I won't 
stretch legs under the same mahogany until Father Malachi has 
made a Christian of you.’ 

“I was sent for with all speed, and the messenger found me mount- 
ing my horse to give the rites to Tim Daly’s mother who wasn’t ex- 

cted to pass the night over ; but as the castle was in the way, and 

Irs. Andrews had begged me to lose no time, I set off with the ser- 
vant. I was soon closeted with the dear old lady ; and in sore dis- 
tress she told me the story. I knew that when Frank left home he 
was no great shakes of a Catholic; but to come back a heathen was 
awful. He was sent for to the stable, and I was shut in the back 
drawing-room to await the penitent. In he came presently—as 
loose a looking lad as you would meet in a month of Sundays. His 
hat was stuck upon three hairs, and he held his fore-finger out to be 
shaken, as carelessly as he would have presented it to a dog-breaker. 
‘How wags the world with thee, Malachi? I remember when 
I went abroad, that your nose was red, and you were a ten-tumbler 
man. D—n me! it’s a regular mulberry now. Have you raised 
the alcoholic mixture to fifteen, eh! old chap?’ There was a peni- 
tential address from a sinner to the man who was about to shrive 
him! I hinted the object of my visit, and mentioned that my 
services were required elsewhere. ‘Then, my dear Malachi, do not 
let me detain you. I should regret that Mother Daly were stopped 
a night or two at Fiddler’s Green, because you were not in time to 
give her the last polish, and book her direct to Paradise.’ I told 
him that his spiritual state had given his mother the deepest sorrow, 
and urged him by penitence to reconcile himself to Holy Church. 
‘That is, I suppose, by fish-eating on a Friday,’ exclaimed the 
reprobate. ‘I hate fish, They surfeited me with woolly turbot 
when a boy, and lean haddocks the Lent before I left home; and 
ever since 1 detest anything that wears a fin, as much as old Clootie 
abominates holy water.’ ‘Well, sir,’ I returned indignantly, ‘you 
might have declined attention to your mother’s wishes, without of- 
fering offence to me. I shall apprize her that, to his parent and his 
pene Mr. Francis is equally respectful.’ ‘Stop, Father Malachi. 

would not annoy the dear old lady for the world. Do you plead 
guilty to the fifteen tumblers? Nay, don’t take a joke amiss. Come, 
let ’s to business at once. Here I go down upon my marrow-bones. 
Wipe the account off the slate at once, and put me down, to save 
time and trouble, for every crime in the kalendar but highway rob- 
bery and wilful murder,” 

“Upon my word, the confession was brief but comprehensive. 
Any symptoms of moral amendment since, Father Malachi?” 

« Yes,” returned the priest, “ if turning a cook off because she reli- 
giously demurred against cooking eggs and bacon for breakfast on 
Good Friday. Now, sir, what think you of Frank Andrews?” 

“ Why, that the aforesaid Francis is a sinner past praying for.” 


There was not, throughout “the far west,” a churchman who had 
mediated more successfully in affairs of honour, or brought so many 
intended and actual faction-fights to bloodless termination, than 
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honest Malachi. In pulpit oratory there might have been abler 
theologians. Sancho Panza, a matter-of-fact reasoner, cunningly 
observes, that “ soft words butter no parsnips ;” and his reverence 
held similar opinions. If priests’ souls transmigrate, Father Tuck had 
slipped into the outer man of Father Malachi. In height, he was 
some five feet nine, and, at five-and-thirty, weighed fifteen stone of 
bone and muscle, without an ounce of offal. To immense strength, 
he unired wonderful activity, and would do tricks that you might 
expect rather from the monkey than the buffalo. The best men 
have enemies; and it was broadly insinuated that Malachi put more 
reliance in. the carnal weapon than was canonical, and hence, that 
his most lasting impressions were made upon the carease and not the 
conscience of the sinner. 

Malachi’s was a wild mountain parish, and his flock were in keep- 
ing with it. The honest churchman laboured hard with his black- 
thorn through the week, and on Sunday cursed until the old women 
feared that he would lift the slates off the chapel; and still his flock 
remained rebellious. During a visit he made to the house of a Pro- 
testant gentleman, whose wife was a great favourite, the unhappy 
divine poured out his sorrows for her consolation. 


“My heart’s fairly broke, my lady, and the thieves will be the . 


death of me. The divil himself—Christ pardon me for naming him! 
—wouldn’t knock the fear of God into the hearts of these malefac- 
tors. I half murdered Panrike More last Wednesday ; and, by the 
blessing of God, I’ll curse the village of Cloonsallagh, root and 
branch, to-morrow.” 

“ But,” said the lady, when she had listened patiently to his jere- 
miad, ‘‘my dear Father Kavanagh, when battery and banning are 
ee might not a course of scriptural instruction prove bene- 

cial?” 

Malachi raised his eyes in horror and astonishment. 

‘Scriptural instruction to vagabonds like them! Arrah! cock 
them up with the Scriptures !” 

Malachi, twenty years ago, went to his account. He was a gene- 
rous and kindly soul, and the only thing to which he seemed to 
have a fixed aversion, was a capital letter, for he always wrote the 
pronoun personal with a little “i.” I recollect his funeral well ; 
and Protestant and Catholic followed him with sorrow to the grave. 
Peace to thy ashes, honest Malachi! Were all thy order like thy- 
self, Ireland would be a Goshen! 


| 
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Amonesr the many agreeable drives which may be found in the 
neighbourhood of Tours one of the most striking is that to the 
village of Roche Corbon, on the banks of the Loire, as far as the 
ruined Chateau of Moncontour, whose long range of windowless 
chambers let in to their dim recesses the bright light of the sunn 
sky against which the old walls stand out on the rocky height which 
supports them. 

I had walked nearly as far as this spot several times, but having 
no particular object in view had contented myself with a mere glance 
and then returned. At length, however, I was induced to accept an 
invitation from a family who occupied a very remarkable domicile 
in the rocks of Vouvray, close to Moncontour, and I accordingly set 
out one day, accompanied by two friends, in order to pass the day 
with Monsieur and Madame Andraud, whose hospitable entreaties 
could no longer be resisted. 

One of my companions was a lady who, in our society at Tours, 
was generally designated as La Parisienne. She was one of those 
agreeable Frenchwomen who have the talent de bien raconter in 
perfection: she had travelled a good deal, and told her adventures 
so well that she made all who heard her at once familiar, by a few 
graphic touches, with her scenes and her personages. She was fond 
of adventures, and was delighted to meet with a chance of excitement. 
It must be confessed that Tours affords but few, but she had fled 
from some domestic vexations to a drearier solitude than even that 
dull town presents, for she had been wandering on the shores of 
Brittany, from Croisic to Pornic, in search of sea-bathing, and had 
escaped from the latter place because there were only three people 
in that boasted watering-place, and only one lodging to be had, the 
convenient elegance of which she could not acknowledge. She had 
begun to find the superior brilliancy even of Tours fade, and was 
singularly amused when I proposed that she should join our party 
to the rocks of Vouvray. 

Mademoiselle Loriot, my other companion, was a brisk little 
maiden lady of a certain age, whose occupation was giving lessons to 
the English, when she could get pupils, and whose income—inde- 
pendent of those uncertain gains—was twelve francs a-month, out 
of which she contrived to do so many charities and make so many 
little presents on féte days, that one almost believed her to be in the 
right when she assured us—for she was a devout Catholic—that La 
Bonne Vierge never allowed her to want under any circumstances. 
She was always talking or singing, always in good-humour, and the 
most ready, handy, animated little person possible, observing every- 
body’s wants at a glance, and rectifying all sorts of minor vexations 
in the most cheerful and obliging manner possible. 

La Parisienne and La Petite Loriot, as she was generally called, 
were continually carrying on a comic warfare, the one being inclined 
to the modern Socialist and liberal school, the other bigoted to 
her religion, aud a staunch Legitimist. 

In spite of the extreme mediocrity of her pecuniary resources, 
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La Petite Loriot had managed to save a small sum, which she sub- 
scribed to the fund destined to procure that magnificent toilet-table 
presented by the loyal ladies of France to the Duchess of Parma, 
which is now the boast of the French portion of the great Hyde 
Park Exhibition, and in which at this moment she takes so per- 
sonal an interest, that I expect, every time I go into the French 
department, to see her standing before that exquisite creation of 
art, lost in admiration of the result of her own generosity. 

But the great Exhibition had not been thought of as we drove 
merrily along the borders of the sparkling river, with Roche Corbon 
in view. She told us—for she knew everything—that the fine ruin 
had lately been bought by a speculator who intended to restore it, in 
the hope of letting it to some English family, as the English always 
fix on the most picturesque sites—and this is particularly attractive, 
commanding the country for several miles, as well as a long sweep 
of the Loire and all its sunny islands. 

The ruin reminds one of some of those shells which stand perched 
on the vine-covered hills above the Rhine, shadowy and spectral, 
but full of poetical beauty. Moncontour is likewise heinet amongst 
vines, for those of Vouvray begin on this spot. This céteau is famous 
throughout Touraine for the sparkling wine it produces, which is 
there considered not inferior to Champagne. So full of fire and 
spirit is it, that, as Monsieur Andraud, who met us at this point, 
informed us, it is necessary to let it remain for two or three years 
in cask before it is safe to bottle it, as it would infallibly break the 
bottles that confined it: the cask which imprisons this subtle essence 
must, like the tomb of a mighty necromancer, be seven times hooped 
with iron to restrain its first impetuosity. After this captivity, 
subdued by age and coercion, it may be safely transferred to more 
fragile bonds, and it then 


“ Comes sparkling to you, love, and me,” 


with all the fire and frolic of its elder brother of Epernay. 

The charming vine, which is nursing this volatile spirit, runs 
wildly along, clinging to the surface of the sun-exposed rock for 
about half a league: all the mouths of the numerous caves, which 
dot the whole extent with mysterious-looking domiciles, are fes- 
tooned with its graceful wreaths of leaves and glowing fruit, very 
like, in taste and colour, the famous chasselas of Fontainebleau. 
Not a wall, or a gate, or a bit of ruin, not an arch, or a pillar, or a 
fence, but supports a delicate network of this wandering vine, and 
the whole face of the irregular cdteau gleams with its rich clusters. 

Both the Parisienne and I were loud in our exclamations of 
delight at the beauty of the scene, much to the gratification of 
Mons. Andraud, who bowed and smiled, and placed his hand on his 
heart, as if we were complimenting him in particular: but he loved 
his céleau as if it belonged to him exclusively, and nothing, however 
extravagantly enthusiastic, that the excited Parisienne could say, 
was too much for his large appetite for praise. La Petite Loriot 
assured us that all was owing to the attachment to the spot of the 
blessed Virgin of Marmontiers, and in spite of the laughter of our 
sceptical friend, encouraged by Mons. Andraud—himself a Breton 
and Legitimist—insisted on relating instances of the holy patroness’s 
demonstrations in favour of the Coteau of Vouvray. 
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We had looked with interest, midway in our drive, at the vener- 
able gateway, now all that remains of the once enormous and 
powerful Abbaye of Marmontiers, which gave laws for centuries to 
the whole country. The pretty light suspension-bridge beyond 
Tours, which spans the Loire from island to island, flying across the 
broad river on airy wings, replaces a heavy antique bridge of stone 
erected by the grim old castle-builder of a remote age, Grise Gonelle, 
lord of Anjou. This bridge fitly conducted the pilgrim in days of 
old to the far-extending walls of the famous monastery, and all the 
sites made sacred by the numerous Roman /akeers who, hid in holes 
of the rocks of St. Radegonde and Symphorin, passed their secluded 
lives in what may be called the vanity of holiness. 

Even La Petite Loriot could not now point out to my curiosity 
the. spots where Saint Martin of Tours, Saint Brice, Saint Patrick, 
and others, retired to pray and be prayed to, but she exultingly 
indicated to us a spot, lately disclosed by a fall of rock, which the 
sisters of the Sacré Ceur, who occupy the convent as it now stands, 
have discovered to a certainty to be the real cavern where that very 
erratic body of pilgrims, the Seven Sleepers, reposed in one of their 
remarkable visits to Touraine from the far East. None of the good 
nuns doubted the facts broadly advanced by La Petite Loriot, that 
these ubiquitous travellers were natives of Touraine, and being on 
their return from a pilgrimage, entered this cavern to repose awhile, 
and, once betrayed into slumber, never woke again. 

A fountain sprang upon the site of this event which, La Parisienne 
finished the legend by observing, had proved of more use than the 
miracle, for it supplied the water to the English brewery hard by, 
where such excellent beer can be procured by devotees to that 
national beverage. 

** Nonsense!” exclaimed La Petite Loriot, “if the tradition were 
not true, why should it be painted so beautifully on the windows of 
the Cathedral of Tours? and why should no violence have ever 
been able to destroy those very windows ? ” 

“ That is a fact!” joined in our host; “ no one can deny that.” 

“No, no,” cried the devotee, exultingly ; “and you can show the 
cave up above there, where Saint Beatrix retired after her return 
from the world. Who knows,” she added, slyly, looking at La 
Parisienne, “ whether other folks, disgusted with the world, may 
not, after all, choose the rock of Vouvray for a retreat?” 

La Parisienne laughed, for our gallant host was a widower, living 
with his mother, and a little flirtation never comes amiss to a French- 
woman, so she chose to take the allusion to a life of retirement in 
the sense that amused her most,—and the suddenly awakened idea 
of adding another victim to her beaux yeux giving her fresh spirits, 
we proceeded as gaily as possible on our steep ascent to the 
widower’s abode ; for we preferred dismissing our carriage when 
we reached the foot of his céteau, observing that the rugged, stony 
road which led to it was little adapted to wheels. 

La Parisienne’s smart little botlines stood a chance of being 
damaged in the ascent, but she bore her trial with fortitude, for it 
attracted the attention of our host to her pretty feet, and she accept- 
ed his arm graciously, laughing with renewed sprightliness at every 
stumble. M. Andraud encouraged us by describing the beauty of a 

JSéte, of which his house had been the site, on the occasion of the pro- 
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clamation of the Republic, when he assured us that hosts of pretty 
ladies had not disdained to climb the hill, and assist at the dance. 

“You cannot say I did, though!” said La Petite Loriot ; «and 
those who came and danced at such a /féte, deserved to have their 
shoes torn. You, too! M. Andraud, an old Vendéan, to countenance 
such a thing!” 

« Ah! mademoiselle,” returned he, ‘you may well forgive me. 
I consented in order to preserve order for the glory of France ; but 
no one knows so well as you, that of all the men at this /éte there 
were but three who were real republicans ; and when we had got 
rid of those, we drank the health of Henri Cing in my best Vouvray, 
although we had danced round the tree of liberty, which I was the 
first to plant in my court-yard.” 

“It is, I rejoice to see, dead!” cried La Petite Loriot, as-we 
entered the low circular arch, which led us into the interior court of 
his domicile. 

“Yes, yes,” returned he, “all of them are dead. It is not the 
true growth, and the soil of the vine does not agree with them :— 
we shall soon get rid of the whole lot ; but let me welcome you to 
what was once a strong castle of one of those feudal lords of the 
Loire, who had it all their own way, and allowed of no dictation to 
their will.” 

* Not even they, however,” exclaimed the lively Parisienne, who 
had retained in her memory a tale told by a republican friend, 
apropos to Marmontiers,—‘‘ Not even they could get the better 
of the sovereign people, if they asserted their will. Else, how came 
it that the great Abbot of Marmontiers had his towers destroyed when 
he built them up in the path, on purpose to prevent the people from 
using their right to pass that way. You know they rose and dis- 
placed all the stones before they had risen to their full height.” 

“ Ay, but you forget,” replied our host, “that the wise abbot 
gained his point, for he erected beneath the spot where he recom- 
menced his building, a gallows, which, after doing its office on the 
most resolute of the rebels had the effect of deterring the rest from 
attempting that route for the future.” 

“Towers and all are gone now, however,” replied the fair repub- 
lican, “ and we shall have no more such doings. But what a strange 
place you live in! Is it possible that you can exist in such a den 
all the year round? ” 

M. Andraud smiled at her vehemence, and proceeded to conduct 
us over his domain, which was indeed strange enough ; and, although 
very enjoyable in summer weather, and during the period of the vint- 
age, must have offered little attraction in the dreary months of winter. 

“« We quit our caves,” said he, “as soon as the cold weather fairly 
sets in, and go to my modest apartments in Tours ; but, until lately, 
we have spent even that season here, where it is by no means so 
cold as you imagine. If it had not been for the danger we were 
in from the great wolf we should not have abandoned our gite, I 
assure you; for, with good logs on the fire, we manage to make 
our caves warmer than you can do in your carpeted chambers.” 

«“ The great wolf!” said the Parisienne ; “it makes me shudder ! 
Were you really in danger from one of those horrid beasts? I saw 
one stuffed at Merlin’s the other day, and rushed out of his shop in 
terror, even though it was in that state.” 
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“ You saw then the very wolf which devastated the country from 
Loches to Vouvray,” exclaimed our host, “and which, I am proud 
to say, was shot by the very rifle you see hanging over yonder 
buffet. If you do me the favour, after tasting my sparkling Vou- 
vray to mount with me to the ruined terrace, where you see those 
festoons hanging, I will show you the very spot where the enemy 
fell as he was about to attack my faithful Ninine who grazes in 
the little meadow near.” 

Following our entertainer we now entered his parlour, where 
we were welcomed by his mother, a talkative old lady, who did 
the honours of her son’s house, and who had spread the table with 
cakes and huge bunches of grapes, and was busy arranging sets of 
glasses of various sizes, in which it was de rigueur that we should 
taste different crues of his Vouvray champagne; a preparation 
somewhat startling to sober people, when we considered the spirit, 
if not the positive strength, of the wine. 

The apartment we entered was modern, and furnished in modern 
fashion. It had been built, together with several others, in the 
midst of the ruins of the rocky castle, and was comfortable and 
sheltered, but on the four sides of the outer court, and rising twenty 
or thirty feet, were huge massive walls, with large circular open- 
ings every here and there,—some closed with thick wooden doors, 
and some showing large vaulted rooms within, leading far away 
into dark distances to innumerable passages. The largest of 
these chambers, hewn in the rock itself, had been fitted up for the 
republican féte we had heard of, and part of the furniture still 
remained, as it was occasionally used as a dining-room. In case of 
need, half a dozen or more similar rooms could be made habitable 
for sleeping, as windows had been made in several, to let in air and 
light. No damp was on either wall, floor, or roof, and M. Andraud 
assured us that, in the wettest or coldest weather, they were always 
warm and dry, as the peasants, who live in tiers in such like dwellings 
all along the rocks, prove in all seasons. 

In the centre of the court was an enormous well, of great depth, 
which had formerly supplied the castle, and now furnished the 
modern inmates with the purest water. We mounted a small ruined 
spiral stair, and soon found ourselves on the terrace, all round which 
rose other walls, covered with vines, and above these was a second 
narrow terrace, ornamented in a similar manner. It was evident 
that these divisions had been the stories of the original building, but 
it was not easy to define the exact shape, owing to the overgrown 
walls and buttresses. We mounted to the remains of a pretty chapel, 
evidently from the decorations in stone, of the time of the Crusaders, 
and at last stood on flat ground, in-a garden full of flowers and 
vegetables, where we sat down to enjoy a beautiful view of the dee 
ravine benesth the castle, which divided two steep rocky hills, and 
seemed once to have been the bed of a now dried-up torrent: vines 
extended as far as we could see, over the mountains on one side 
towards thick dark woods which bounded the distance, and on the 
other lay at our feet the broad sunlighted Loire, covered with white 
sails and swift steamers, crossing each other on their way to Orleans 
and Nantes. 

Close beside us was a tiny plot of grass, on which was tethered a 
very smooth sleek donkey, which answered to the name of Ninine, 
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and came trotting to the edge of the stone fence, as far as her rope 
would let her, to make acquaintance with the new comers. 

This we found was the heroine of the story of the great wolf, and 
we begged our host to tell it, as we all sat there beneath the shade of 
his vines, looking down some hundred feet into his court-yard 
below. 

“ If you have ever seen this river in the winter,” said he, “ you 
would scarcely recognize it, for the same shallow stream, whose bed 
is filled with sand, which you look upon with dissatisfaction in the 
height of summer. It is seldom that in autumn it is as full as it now 
is, but the late heavy rains have given it unusual beauty. However, 
in winter it is a glorious flood, and, after a hard frost has broken up, it 
is like a scene at the North Pole, to observe the great masses of ice 
which are sent in shoals by the rapid current, whirling along under 
the arches of our bridges, hurrying on to the sea at Nantes. It isa 
grand sight, and I have often stood on the long beautiful bridge at 
Tours for hours to see the icebergs float along. It was just such a 
scene about three years ago, when the cold was particularly intense, 
and all our plains were one sheet of snow for several weeks. It is not 
often that we hear of wolves near our capital, however frequent they 
are in the forests about the gloomy old town of Loches; but this 
winter we had reason to hear of them, for they ventured into the 
most inhabited districts, pressed by hunger. 

« My boy, Camille, who has just entered the college at Tours, and 
is the object, Mademoiselle Loriot, of your kind attention in the way 
of bonbons and other petits soins, was then here at home under his 
grandmother’s care, and he slept in the little tower chamber over the 
gateway which communicates with this meadow, by yon little low- 
arched window, but the door opens to the stairs below. He and 
Ninine were dear friends, and she was in the habit of coming to be 
fed with bread from his hands at that small window you see. Camille 
was a very wild, venturous Jad, and more than once, his grandmother 
has since told me, though I did not know it then, she had found out 
that, after we thought he was gone to bed, he would, on a fine night, 
leave his room by getting through that small aperture, scarcely large 
enough, one would think, for the nose of my donkey, and, untying 
her, would mount on her back and go scouring over the hills, like a 
loup-garou, taking care not to stay out too long for fear of my find- 
ing him out. 

“ His grandmother, having discovered his escapade, made him swear 
that he would never dare any midnight adventures again, and she 
was then able to sleep in peace, as she threatened to tell me, and he 
knew I should be tolerably severe with him—the young gamin ! 
However, he had become so excited one evening that some neigh- 
bours had been here telling of the ravages of the wolves, and of one 
in particular, which had been seen at no great distance from St. 
Radegonde, that after we had retired, certainly at an early hour, long 
before midnight—so, you see, he did not forfeit his word after all— 
he could not repress his desire for adventure, and I believe, too, he 
was persuaded by a young friend who slept with him that night. 
So that the two resolved, after all our lights were out, to get up, 
mount poor Ninine, and ride away over the hills, to join the wolf- 
hunters, who they heard had made a rendezvous at about two leagues 
off, in order to pursue the great wolf in case he should appear. 
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“It was a cold starlight night, and there was a good deal of snow 
on the ground, but it was crisp with the frost, and as hard as marble. 
Off went these young scamps, and it appears a lively ride they had, 
but not finding the hunters in the place they expected, and afraid to 
stay longer, they turned their steed’s head, and prepared to return. 

“ They had not got far beyond the cross of St. Brice,—you know 
the place, Mademoiselle Loriot, where the little wood is between the 
two hills—when a change came over the bright sky, the stars became 
obscured, and the wind rose wildly, it moaned dismally, and the 
two boys began to feel the necessity of hastening their speed; but 
Ninine was not so used to such work, but that she was tired and 
refused to go faster. My Camille relieved her by getting off, and 
urged her forward with his voice, and by running beside her. All 
on a sudden she was seized with a fit of trembling, and stood stock 
still; a violent gust of wind swept by at the instant, and, louder 
than its roaring, the children distinguished another sound, which 
chilled their hearts with terror. It was unmistakably the baying 
of a wolf, and did not appear at any very great distance. Camille 
leaped on the back of Ninine, and, urging her to the utmost, the 
poor beast, as terrified as her cavaliers themselves, darted away with 
them like lightning over hill and dale, clearing the ground at a 
pace she had never attempted before—the voice of the pursuing 
wolf reaching the fugitives from time to time as they continued 
their headlong track. 

«« Meanwhile, my mother, who found herself considerably disturbed 
by the stories she had heard, was unable to rest, and being possessed 
with a doubt as to the state of mind of the young sleepers in the 
tower, got up, and, lighting her lantern, crept up the stairs to 
where the children lay. She listened for a few moments at the arch- 
way, but not hearing their breathing, she lifted her lantern, and, to 
her dismay, discovered that her fancy had not deceived her, the little 
wretches had disappeared ! 

“She proceeded next to peep out of the casement, which she 
found open, and seeing no trace of them, descending in a great 
passion at once to my room, and knocking loudly at my door, roused 
me to recount the conduct of my young truant. 

“I was as angry as she was, and her words added not a little to 
my perturbation, for she suggested the possibility of their danger 
from the wolves. I dressed and seized my gun, without a word, and 
hurrying up to the terrace, I went straight to the shed where I 
usually put up Ninine, and, of course, was soon satisfied that she 
was the companion of the fugitives. 

« The rain was now falling in torrents, and the wind roared fright- 
fully amongst the ruins. I leapt over the stone fence, and went out 
into the plain ground. I called as loud as I could, and running, I 
scarcely knew whither, came to the house of a neighbour, who I 
found not yet gone to bed. I told him, hurriedly, what my quest 
was, and he was soon out and had joined me with his rifle. 

“ We were just about to descend the hill towards St. Radegond, 
when our ears were assailed at one and the same time by loud 
cries and the distant yellings of a wolf. We could not be mistaken 
—the hunters were out, and were probably pursuing the terror of 
the country. But where were my son and his companion? The 
thought was alarming. I fancied I recognised the voices of the 
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imprudent children as the cries approached, and presently I beheld 
a sight which it required all my nerve to sustain. 

« There, sure enough, by the flashes of lightning, which lit up the 
white snow path far before me, I saw the two boys clinging to the 
back of the flying animal, now their only hope of escape, and, 
gaining upon them with terrific speed, came on a huge dark creature 
whose gaunt form was clearly defined against the lurid sky. I 
uttered a loud shout as the strange corlége darted by, almost close 
to where my neighbour and myself stood, and directly after, I saw 
Ninine stagger and fall, throwing one of her riders forward. The 
wolf gave a spring, and had seized the prostrate child, when a ball 
from each of our guns struck him at the same instant, and with a 
bound and a long hoarse howl of pain, the monster measured his 
length on the ground. 

“ Our cries and shouts had, by this time, roused some of the vil- 
lagers in the valley, and we were soon surrounded by friends with 
torches, by the light of which I beheld my ill-conditioned Camille 
lying half crushed beneath the body of the dead wolf, and his young 
companion senseless at a few paces distant, while poor Ninine stood 
shaking and trembling in every limb, unable to move, and looking 
in no less pitiable plight than her masters. 

«As you have seen the identical animal, stuffed by Merlin, I 
need not describe to you his enormous size—the huge bristly mane 
on his back, the strength of his limbs and his long sharp teeth. My 
son had a narrow escape, and paid well for his daring ; but still, if it 
had not been for him we should not have rid the country of its 
scourge, so I did not punish him very severely, and both boys got 
off with a lecture, and are learning better habits, it is to be hoped, 
now at College. Ninine, you see, weathered the storm, and is as 
brisk as ever, drawing the water from the well with her usual spirit, 
and ever ready when called upon for any service but a chasse au 
loup.” 

: 4 Ah! you see,” exclaimed La Petite Loriot, crossing herself, “the 
blessed Virgin is always prepared to help those who implore her, 
and la bonne mére, no doubt, did not forget to address her prayers 
to her while you were away.” 

« Assuredly I did, said the old lady, who had joined us, “and 
you may be sure I did not forget blessed Saint Beatrix either, for 
she is my patroness.” 

I reminded La Petite that we had not heard the legend of that 
saint, which I observed was, it appeared, connected with this part of 
the country. 

« It is so,” said Madlle. Loriot, “and is the more to the purpose 
as the saint herself was in her sinful days possessed with propen- 
sities not very unlike those of my good young friend Camille,who, in 
spite of his wild doings, bids fair to gain more medals than one at next 
year’s exposition. This is the true legend of Saint Beatrix, and it 
was in that identical cave which you can see from here in the red 
rock, not many hundred yards from where Ninine stumbled, that 
the blessed saint took up her temporary abode. 

“ She was the youngest of the five daughters of the Count de 
Roche Corbon, and had been vowed to our lady from her cradle. 
When she entered the convent of Marmontiers, as a mere infant, her 
piety was quite edifying, and, when, at fifteen, she desired to take the 
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vows, it was impossible to refuse one so young in years, and so old 
in devotion ; she was accordingly admitted, although it was against 
the rules, and ought not by rights to have been done. Still, although 
she was the youngest of all the sisters, she was the gravest, the most 
regular, and the most fervent. 

“The post assigned her was a very distinguished one, that of 
sacristine, or keeper of the ornaments of the great altar of our lady, 
and nothing could exceed the pious delight she took in dressing the 
holy image with flowers and jewels, and attending to the adornment 
of her shrine. She embroidered, too, in gold, silver and silk, with 
greater taste than any of the sisters, and, when the figure of our 
lady was dressed in the robes she made and arranged, all agreed 
that her talent was equal to her devotion. 

“ For five years after she had taken the veil she was considered 
as the greatest glory and pride of the convent, distinguished as all 
the members were, and in the town and everywhere in the neigh- 
— her name was cited as the very personification of god- 
iness. 

“It so happened about this time that the news arrived at the 
convent, by means of the lay sisters and visitors, that a great ambas- 
sador, from I know not what prince,was travelling through Touraine 
with a very brilliant suite, and, as he was a singularly pious man, 
he had a desire to visit the shrine of the great Saint Martin of 
Tours. One of the sisters of Beatrix was engaged to be married to 
a young knight who served in the army commanded by this ambas- 
sador, and had accompanied him on his expedition. onders were 
told of the beauty of the young nobles, of the splendour of their 
equipments, of their jewels and armour, and appointments in 
general ; and, for the first time, Beatrix felt a strong desire to look 
beyond the convent walls on a scene of splendour which she con- 
ceived must be worthy of the holy Virgin herself. 

“The cortége must pass the convent on the way to Tours, 
besides which the pious ambassador intended to pause to visit a 
relative of his own in the convent. Beatrix, unable to conquer her 
wish, imparted it to the nun who guarded the exterior tower, which 
looked into the front court, and entreated her to allow her to look 
through a small window from which a full vie~ could be obtained. 

“ After a good deal of hesitation the nun consented, for she 
reflected that nothing could be wrong which so pure a maiden 
desired so ardently. 

« Accordingly, unknown to any one besides, Beatrix repaired to 
the spot and stationed herself at the window. If she had been 
astonished and delighted at the procession of the Féte Dieu, the 
only one she had seen, how much more was she dazzled and hewil- 
dered with the superior attractions of this spectacle, in which so 
many handsome young knights appeared, each more brilliant and 
more full of spirit than his fellow. She trembled with a thousand 
agitating thoughts as she gazed, and in her eagerness the rosary she 
held dropped from her hand and fell to the ground. In an instant 
a hundred bright eyes were directed towards the spot where she 
was but half-concealed—smiles, gay words, laughter, and gallant 
kissing of hands followed, as she stood transfixed with confusion, 
the object of undisguised admiration. 

“ Long after the gay cavaleade had passed did she continue to 
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gaze; and long after did she reflect on the hawks with gay jesses, 
on the embroidered scarves, on the love devices, on the banners, and 
on the whole inexplicable but entrancing scene. The Evil One was 
at work that day, and, alas! she did not struggle against him in his 
first assault. 

A great change came over Beatrix ; her happiness was fled; the 
ornaments of the altar had lost their lustre in her eyes; she no 
longer cared to perform her duties; she slept not for regret that 
she should never behold a world she so much admired. 

“ One morning, beside herself with sorrow, shame, but uncon- 
querable wishes, she knelt before the shrine in the chapel she had 
served from her infancy, and there, addressing the tranquil image 
of the Virgin, which looked down smiling and unmoved as ever, she 
poured forth her agony in these words :— 

« ¢ Madonna—have I not faithfully served you night and day for 
all the years of my life? have I ever neglected my duties to you, or 
forgotten anything to your glory? Icannomore. I can no longer 
bear this isolation from a world I long to see. Take back the keys 
om» have been so long in my possession. I resign them into your 

eeping.’ 

o + she placed the keys behind the statue of the Holy 
Virgin and fled. 

« For fifteen years Beatrix lived in the world and became acquaint- 
ed with all its vanities. At the end of that time, disgusted and filled 
with remorse, she wandered back to the convent, and there, knock- 
ing at the gate she stood as a wayfarer unknown, and demanded of 
the new guardian of the tower if she had ever known a nun named 
Beatrix, and what had become her. 

«« Know her?’ was the surprised reply. ‘Certainly, she is 
well enough known, and has never quitted the convent where she 
always serves the chapel of our lady, an example to us all for piety 
and devotion.’ 

« Amazed at this news, Beatrix retired, and wandering about the 
hills came to this cave where she concealed herself, bemoaning her 
sins. One day as she was kneeling before a rude cross that she had 
made herself from some dry wood, a sudden apparition blest her 
sight, and she became aware that the Blessed Virgin was before her. 

«< ¢ Beatrix,’ said the heavenly vision, ‘for fifteen years I have 
filled the office which you resigned to me; for fifteen years I have 
worn your habit and done your duties. It is now my turn to resign. 
No one is aware of the sin you committed. Return then and repent 
of your faults and resume your place. You will find the keys where 
you yourself placed them.’ 

« Beatrix returned to the convent—no one ever knew of what 
had happened except her confessor on her dying bed, and by her 
long penitence and contrition she justly gained the honours which 
have been paid her since her death.” 

La Petite Loriot thus ended her legend, which had not edified 
La Parisienne much, for she had strayed away during the recital, 
with our gallant host, with whom she had established a flirtation. 
We, the listeners, rose from our vine-covered seat, and all together 
descended to partake of a ~~ glass of Vouvray, which enabled 
us to bear the journey back to Tours with infinite ease and much 
increased animation. 


USURY AND USURERS. 


There are boundless thefts in limited 


Tuus wrote our immortal Shakspeare, and modern times and modern 
a bear full testimony to the truth of the proposition. The 
imited, that is to signify, the legalised profession of usury, is a striking 
and elaborate illustration of the Shakspearian axiom. Money-lending 
is no longer governed by generous intent, worthy motive, or honour- 
able principle ; nor is it, as heretofore, controlled in its operation by 
the wise, wholesome, and reasonable restrictions of the law; on the 
contrary, it is boundless and unrestrained in its terms, conditions, and 
impositions, and, as a consequence, too frequently most ruinous and 
destructive in its results. Legions of usurers now infest our Metro- 
polis, preying alike upon spendthrift extravagance and commercial 
necessity, and that with greedy and rapacious appetite, and with no 
less heartless, merciless and oppressive intent. 

Usury, in its plain, unsophisticated, and generally understood sense, 
is the loan of money at high, exorbitant, and ruinous rate of interest 
for the use thereof, and, in such sense it has not, nor can it ever have, 
any great claim to honest countenance or moral approval ; neverthe- 
less it has the law’s sanction and protection for its unhealthy principle, 
and it is highly patronised and extensively encouraged in its practice. 
Usury feeds pA fattens in rich and abundant pasture, and works 
wonderous changes in mundane affairs ; it is equally effective in bring- 
ing the reckless and extravagant from their high and palmy condition, 
and in elevating the heartless and avaricious money-grubber to wealth, 
and investing him with the arbitrary power which wealth creates. 
Usury is most accommodating in its views, and extensive in its in- 
fluence and operations ; it gives the greatest possible facility to the 
speedy conversion of property in expectation into actual and imme- 
diate, though far from full valuable possession ; and in such respect it 
has a talismanic effect in reconciling spendthrift expectants, prodigal 
heirs, and remainder-men to the longevity and procrastinated stay of 
their sires and other life-possessors on the surface of our sublunary 
sphere, for by its accommodating power the immediate realization of 
the solvendum in futuro is readily achieved. 

How different were the notions of usury prevalent in ancient days 
as compared with the latitude of opinion now given to it! How praise- 
worthy was the principle that guided, how generous the intent which 
prompted, and how wise the legislative enactments which governed, 
the loan and advance of money, as opposed to the motive, object, and 
unrestricted system of modern bill-discounting! Usury, which is 
termed also in the ancient statutes interest and dry exchange, was 
taken to denote a gain or profit which a person made of his money by 
lending the same, and even at such early period was looked at in an 
evil sense, as an unlawful profit made of money, and in such sense it 
was declared to be forbidden alike by the civil and ecclesiastical law, 
and by the law of nature. 

Use or interest by the civil law was divided into /ucrative and 
compensatory: lucrative, where it was paid and where no nny 
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had accrued to the debtor for the money borrowed, and where he (the 
debtor) had practised no deceit. Under such circumstances, usury, 
or the taking of interest, was forbidden; but in the compensatory 
sense, where money lent had been advantageous to the borrower, and 
disadvantageous to the lender, by reason that the latter was not sooner 
paid, interest was permitted by law in compensation for the beneficial 
loan. There is no denying the fact that this law, making, as it did, 
the profit and remuneration of the lender to depend upon the success- 
ful appropriation, by the borrower, of the money advanced, was more 
nice and refined in its conception, than it was strictly just in its pro- 
visions ; it was a law which must necessarily have presented man 
difficulties in regard to evidence and proof under dispute, but it 
exhibited, nevertheless, in its intention a vigilant and protective care 
for the welfare of the community against the grasping views of avarice, 
and the vindictive practices of oppression. If some such protective 
principle were to be made applicable to the government and control 
of the modern system and practice of money-lending, and if bill trans- 
actions and all monetary negotiations on loan were to be judged by 
the intent, and compensated only in proportion to their beneficial 
results to the borrower, there would be a fearful revolution in the 
discount market, and a vast return of capital, levied in the shape of 
exorbitant interest, to its original possessors. The advertising columns 
of our daily and weekly newspapers would no longer teem with notices 
announcing that amounts from 100/. to 100,000/. are ready to be 
advanced on undeniable security, and on the personal responsibility 
of noblemen and gentlemen, heirs to, and expectants of, fortune. The 
covetous usurer and the grasping money-getter would look well to 
their darling gold and weighty ducats before they parted with them to 
feed the extravagance of the prodigal, or to encourage the ruinous and 
fatal propensities of the libertine and the gamester. 

On the authority of Swinburne, we are informed that manifest 
usurers were denounced by the Papal power: that they were prohi- 
bited from making testamentary disposal of their goods and chattels, 
or of benefiting by the wills of others, without first satisfying, or 
purging themselves from the charge of usury by restoration of exacted 
interest. The punishment of the civil law was once a penalty of four 
times the amount of the interest taken: this was, however, mitigated 
by the milder code of Justinian, whose decree, in regard to usurious 
exaction, enforced that any excess of interest should be accounted and 
set off, pro tanto, in discharge of the principal advanced ; an arrange- 
ment embodying the purest principles of equity. 

By Canon 109, not only was the testament of a manifest usurer 
declared to be void, but his body after death was forbidden burial 
amongst the bodies of other Christian men in any church or church- 
yard until restitution rendered, a law which was at once -declaratory 
that usury was opposed to, and at variance with, all Christian prin- 
ciple. Were such notions to be entertained, and such prohibitions 
enforced in our day, it becomes a matter of speculative consideration 
whether a cemetery for the exclusive inhumation of defunct usurers 
and their immediate families might not turn out to be a very profit- 
able source of revenue to a company carrying out the project, which 
might embrace also appropriate monumental designs and poetical in- 
scriptions commemorative of the generous and disinterested qualities 
of the defunct money-worshippers. 
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Usury was generally condemned by the early Fathers of the Church 
as contrary to divine law. Alexander III., in the council of Lateran, 
prohibited the taking of all interest for money ; and it is remarked of 
Gregory IX., that he placed the chapter of usury after that of theft, a 
circumstance to which no extraordinary weight or consideration ought 
particularly to attach, for the reason that such position may have 
been the mere result of accordance with alphabetical order and ar- 
rangement. 

he Mosaic law was distinguished for its more specific and less 
universal principle ; it forbade the Jews to take interest of each other, 
but permitted the taking of it from strangers. Similar laws and 
opinions as to usury, or the demand of interest for money lent, pre- 
vailed amongst the Romans in the infancy of the republic, but when 
commerce was introduced amongst them, contracts for the loan of 
money at a certain profit or interest becaine frequent. The highest 
rate of legal interest, from the time of Cicero and Justinian, amounted 
to about 12 per cent. per annum, but the Roman Satirists inform us 
that usurious exactions of three, four, and five times that amount of 
er were made. It will be seen, then, that our modern money 
enders and bill discounters have classical precedent and ancient ex- 
ample and authority for their 40, 50 and 60 per cent. principal, now 
so generally adopted in their loan transactions. Justinian, in his Code, 
fixed the rate of interest upon a kind of sliding scale, or principle, at 

4, 6, 8 or 12 per cent., according to the station of the lender and the 
nature of the contract; but evasions of the law were ingeniously and 
successfully practised, and the Canonists themselves were neither 
ignorant nor innocent of such practices. 

The usury laws may now be said to be all but totally repealed, for, 
by Statute 2 and 3 Victoria, cap. 37, under any kind of security save 
that which has reference tv, and has cl.arge on, lands or tenements, 
any rate per cent. for interest may be taken for the loan or forbearance 
of money. This statute has relieved the money-lending and bill-dis- 
counting fraternity from all the troublesome shifts and evasions which, 
before the passing of such act, were constantly had recourse to in 
order to defeat the law. 

Necessity now no longer imposes on the avaricious crew to cloak 
the enormity of their exactions under the trade of picture-dealing and 
other specious systems of barter, by which most exorbitant prices were 
obtained as the value of the commodity given in part consideration 
and value for the acceptance. In such transactions the veriest daubs 
were farmed off as chefs d’ceuvre of eminent masters, and rated at high 
and unconscionable value. The system was not, however, confined to 
pictorial traffic, for every kind of commodity and manufacture was 
made available to the object of usurious gain to the discounter, and 
that in a manner to relieve him from the charge of taking interest in 
cash beyond the limit allowed by law. Coals, wines, cigars, clothes, 
horses, carriages, plate, furniture, were all auxiliaries to the great 
business of bill discounting, in evasion of the Usury Laws. Instances 
of the most absurd and ludicrous arrangement, illustrating the system 
in its extreme character, are on record, and will perhaps recur to the 
memory of many readers. Take, for example, the following: 

A young and hopeful sprig of nobility, an expectant of fortune, 
having outrun his allowance, applied to a money-lender for an advance 
of 500/. on his acceptance. The usual doubts and difficulties were at 
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first started as to the practicability of the accommodation, and the 
ordinary means taken to ascertain the weight of the emergency prompt- 
ing the application. This done, and the state of the applicant’s cir- 
cumstances and position having been fully arrived at, with the confi- 
dential secret that he must have money at any sacrifice, it was politely 
intimated to him that the loan could be effected, if he would take in 
part of the amount two hundred weight of wafers at a price! Two 
hundred weight of wafers to a sprig of nobility and fashion was, as 
may be imagined, a most astounding and staggering proposition. Two 
or three pipes of wine, or a blood horse at a high figure, might have 
been entertained as something cognizable in “ tonish” society, but two 
hundred weight of wafers! What, in the name of Beelzebub, was to 
be done with them? How dispose of them ?—No matter—the money 
must be had, and therefore with it the wafers. The negotiation was 
concluded, the legal 5 per cent. discount deducted, and a sum, equal to 
50 per cent. in addition, for the wafers, as per invoice delivered, and 
which were to be consigned as the young spendthrift spark should, in 
due course, direct. Some weeks had elapsed without any direction 
having been given as to the transport of the wafers, when one morn- 
ing, about the hour of eleven, a cart or van drew up to the door of the 
residence of the young scion of nobility, and it was duly announced by 
the carman to the liveried janitor of the establishment, that he had to 
deliver two hundred weight of wafers to the young lord of the man- 
sion. The communication took the aristocratic porter clean off his 
legs with astonishment ; he became suddenly seized with hysterical 
laughter, but, recovering himself, assumed the dignified, and inflating 
his portly person to its full capability, and his unmeaning visage into 
an attempted sternness of fcature, desired the man, in most grave and 
admonishing tone, to try his jokes elsewhere. The honest carman was 
not, however, to be influenced from his duty by such ignorant assump- 
tion ; ——- therefore, his credentials or written instructions, he 
desired that they should be submitted to the party to whom they were 
directed. The pompous flunkey cast his eyes on the paper, and having 
taken due time to spell the contents, came at length to the conclusion 
that there really was no mistake. The wafers were absolutely for his 
young master, but what earthly occasion he could have for them, or to 
what collective or individual purpose he could possibly apply them, 
puzzled his comprehension. The valet was called, and to him it was 
deputed to announce the advent of the wafers to his slumbering lord, 
who, it should be stated, was at the time in his first, sound and luxu- 
rious sleep, after a night’s labour of pleasure and debauch. After 
much hesitation to disturb his master, the privileged valet at length 
screwed his courage to the sticking-point of confidential communi- 
cation, and, gently waking the young aristocrat, intimated to him that 
two hundred weight of wafers had arrived for him by van, and were 
waiting his orders as to their disposal. As soon as he could be made 
to understand the announcement, the recollection of his bill-discount 
transaction flashed across his memory, and with it the fact that he had 
indeed become a large holder of the commodity known as wafers. Up 
to this moment, from the time of his touching the cash for his bill, he 
had forgotten the whole arrangement respecting the wafers, and had 
entertained no more notion of possessing himself of them than he had 
of eating them when they should arrive. But there they were, wait- 
ing his directions as to their deposit, and, in such dilemma, what was 
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to be done? He had no locality for them, and if he had, to take such 
very peculiar stock on speculation of sule, was a most preposterous 
idea. A sprig of aristocracy and a captain of dragoons to turn retailer 
of wafers would frighten the whole fashionable world from its pro- 
priety. What then could be done? “Johnson,” said the dis- 
tracted lordling to his all-attentive gentleman-in-waiting, “are any 
of your relatives or friends in the stationery line? If they are, 
for heaven’s sake send for them insfanter, to relieve me from this 
infernal cargo of wafers!” Johnson very respectfully declared 
that he had no connection whatever with the trade; upon which 
his connections and the trade were both politely anathematised 
and sent by steam to heaven’s antipodes. After much thought and 
divers speculative propositions as to the disposal of the van and its 
contents (amongst which were the gratuitous schemes of turning the 
wafers out into the open street pro bono publico, and of presenting 
them to the British Museum) it was at length resolved on sending 
them back to the discounter, with a carte blanche to him to dispose of 
them at any price, or even at no price. This plan was adopted; the 
carrier received a handsome douceur for his trouble, and thus ended 
the affair of the wafers ; for, as may be guessed, the original purchaser 
of the stock never again troubled himself in the matter, and the dis- 
counter, turning again the commodity to his own account, thus com- 
pleted the measure of his usury ; for it may be fairly inferred that the 
wafers were again made to serve a similar extortionate purpose with 
some noble or right honourable contractor, wanting the recommenda- 
tion of money. 

A discount negotiation of like character was once effected by a 
sporting clergyman, allied to nobility, and having high church prefer- 
ment. The commodity farmed off upon the reverend borrower, on the 
discount of his bill, was some hundred weight of nails, in bags! No 
such inopportune or inconvenient consignment of the metallic bargain 
as that which characterised the wafer affair took place at the par- 
sonage, but the matter terminated in a similar benefit to the dis- 
counter, by his repossession of the nails at a very reduced price from 
their original estimate under the discount negotiation. The narrative 
of this transaction by the reverend divine to his immediate friends 
served in after-days to afford mirth and entertainment, the worthy 
clerical being ever ready to admit the incontrovertible fact that he 
had been regularly nailed. 

Strange and incredible as such instances may appear, they are, in 
the main, facts not more strange than true; every species of imposi- 
tion was practised, and every kind of deceptive arrangement inter- 
woven with bill-discounting transactions, and every petty money-lender 
forced his own contemptible ware and trade commodity upon the 
Necessitous party requiring prompt and immediate money accommoda- 
tion. Now, however, the system is altered; usury stalks through the 
town and city with bold and unblushing front, and puts up its gold and 
notes to the highest substantial bidder. It has its agents also, and its 
emissaries, distributed in all quarters; jackals who cater for the great 
lion discounters, and ferret out the exact financial prospects and rent- 
rolls in perspective of the fast-going sprigs of fashion, whose paper is 
come-at-able. These aides-de-camp of the usurious authorities frequent 
taverns and other public places, and hold communion and ingratiate 
themselves with any and every person from whom they can hope to 
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derive information serviceable to their object. When a new bill of 
character and amount is in the market, they are one and all on the 
scent for the cream of the agency, and in full cry and pursuit for the 
negotiation. This general move amongst the craft not unfrequently 
eccasions surmises most detrimental to the party desiring the accom- 
modation of discount, for it often happens that two or three distinct 
applications are made to some discounting principal, by as many dif- 
ferent agents, and hence sometimes arises a notion, that the party 
whose acceptance is to be discounted is deeper in bill transactions 
than is really the case, and that not merely one, but many of his 
acceptances are abroad for negotiation. 

The usurers of the metropolis form a large class of the community, 
and they vary materially in their grade, character and system of 
business. The most rapacious of the tribe are the Jew attorneys, and 
bailiffs, or sheriff’s officers. To their enormity of demand there is 
literally no bounds ; and to look for mercy from a Jew attorney, under 
disappointment, or temporary inability to honour a bill or discharge a 
debt on the precise day of its maturity, would be as hopeless as to 
draw “milk from a male tiger.” They observe, however, something 
of the spirit and practice of the Mosaic Jaw before noticed, and are 
less rigid with their own people than with strangers ; but heaven help 
the er wight who falls into the discount meshes of a Jew bailiff, 
or into the legal web of an Israelite attorney. It is not intended, by 
these remarks, to cast odium or unworthy reflection on the members 
of the Jewish persuasion indiscriminately. Such unjust prejudices are 
unworthy an enlightened age, and no less repugnant to every generous 
and liberal mind ; the Jews have no less claim to honour and respec- 
tability than those who call themselves Christians, or any other sect 
or denomination. They have done much to benefit society generally, 
and have come forward with their influence and their money to 
encourage art, to promote science, and to further the great object of 
education for the benefit of all classes and creeds ; nor have they been 
found wanting in most substantial efforts for the great cause of charity. 
But amongst the Israelitish tribes, as amongst all other classifications, 
and sectarian distinctions of men, are ever to be found unworthy 
pettifogging and degraded members, strangers to every principle of 
humane, generous and honourable motive and feeling, and disturbers 
of the peaceful intercourse of society. ‘To such alone can the present 
disparaging observations apply. It is no offensive compliment to a 
Jew (even though of character and respectability in his grade and 
calling) to say, as a learned and eloquent member of the bar expressed 
it, that he knows the diameter and circumference of a shilling as well 
as any man on the surface of the globe, nay, the remark might have 
extended to the intrinsic value of a farthing, and the fact would have 
been equally correct and indisputable. No people are more intimately 
acquainted with money’s worth, nor have greater or more ready inge- 
nuity to apply their knowledge to account, and to turn the quick and 
ready penny, than the Jews ; opportunity of advantage in any manner 
to themselves or connections, being never lost sight of, or overlooked 
by them. In illustration of this characteristic peculiarity may be in- 
stanced, as immediately connected with the subject of this paper, two 
striking examples. Two sheriff's officers, both of the Hebrew persua- 
sion, and both now numbered with the defunct, were extensively 
employed in their respective but not over-respectable avocations, and 
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both having large families, conceived the notion of bringing up their 
male offspring to trades and professions dovetailing in fewer and 
profit with their own particular paternal occupations. Accordingly, 
in each family there sprung up, in the due course and process of 
time allowed for the education and proficiency of the Mosaic stock, an 
attorney, a broker, and a bum-bailiff, who was also a discounter. By 
this admirable, well-conceived, and subtle adaptation of parts to a 
whole, or rather of various operative means to one lucrative end, a glori- 
ous advantage was achieved to the family. The paternal bum-bailiff, 
in the first instance, discounted the bill at a high rate by interest and 
sale of some trashy wine or other worthless commodity ; if on ma- 
turity, the bill was dishonoured, the professional aid and exertions of 
the filial attorney were resorted to, who forthwith commenced the 
law’s process, and, having run the full length of his professional tether, 
and obtained judgment against the debtor, issued execution of fiert 
facias against his goods; then stepped in the broker son of the 
family to levy and make inventory and sale of the effects under the 
sheriff ’s warrant ; but, if it so happened that the defendant had no 
tangible effects, or, as it is termed in law, nulla bona, then the ever- 
active and vigilant son, the attorney, issued a capias ad satisfaciendum 
against the person of the unhappy debtor, and again turned him 
over to the custody and merciful management of the original man, 
the patriarch bailiff, to be dealt with in his lock-up mansion or 
temporary prison, as special circumstances and weighty considerations 
should warrant. Thus he was either fleeced to the skin, and turned 
out until his wool should grow again, or coolly consigned to the region 
of the county gaol, to do penance for his misfortunes. This is no 
imaginary relation ; the instances adduced are true to the letter. It 
is no less a fact that, one of the sheriff’s officers alluded to recently 
died, leaving behind him a sum of money exceeding fifty thousand 
pounds; and it is believed, nay pretty widely known, that his hope- 
ful progeny are still working upon the old principle; and that 
having been trained up in the way they should go, they will not be 
easily tempted to depart therefrom. The other example of the system 
flourished for a time, in great style and extravagant display ; but spe- 
culations in trade, and some heavy hits or losses in discount outlays, 
together with certain ill-advised and injudicious proceedings, are sup- 
posed to have subverted his interests, and lessened his resources, so 
that at his death he left but little of the world’s goods behind him. 

“Men,” saith the racy and immortal Punch, in his unrivalled 
epistolary admonitions to his son, “ are divided into two classes—the 
men who eat, and the men who are eaten.” 


*¢ Qui captant aut captantur.” 


Usurers may certainly rank with the former division, for the great end 
and object of their lives appear to be to feast continually on the life- 
blood and substance of their fellow-men, “ without contributing, in 
their own persons, a single mouthful to the banquet of the anthro- 
pophagi.” 
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On my return from “Black Sall’s” Ball,* I felt my wearied 
senses refreshed with the balmy air ; and as I sauntered along, con- 
templated with delight the glowing aspect of the luxuriant tropical 
vegetation, until I came to a bend in the road which opened a com- 
manding view of the bay and the vast expanse of ocean beyond, 
over which the sun, just emerging from a bank of clouds, darted 
brilliant rays, topping every object within reach with his golden 
light. The shipping lay silent and calm below; when, suddenly, a 
wreath of smoke rose from the side of the commodore’s ship, and the 
thundering report of a long twenty-four-pounder quickly followed, 
reverberating amongst the hills. In a second, a blue Peter was run 
up to the mast-head, and the fore-topsail loosed as a signal for the 
whole fleet to unmoor. All then was bustle at the anchorage ; 
boats passed to and fro; small flags were run up and down from 
the mast heads of the different ships, to recall stragglers, amongst 
whom my recent companions played a conspicuous part. In a few 
minutes all were in motion; while the steamers, puffing and blow- 
ing, stood out as an advanced guard. The wind blew fresh and 
steadily, and it was a beautiful sight to behold the various ships 
let fall and sheet home their sails, as they severally got under 
weigh, until the harbour was dotted with clouds of white canvas. 
In an incredibly short time the whole fleet began to move through 
the water, and, accompanied by several merchant vessels, sailed out 
of the bay with a light breeze. 

It would have been well had the Kezia started with the fleet, but 
all was not quite ready on board, and old Riddell thought he was 
quite safe, with his four nine-pounders and small arms, from any 
attack of pirates. So we did not put to sea until the evening, when 
the land-breeze came off. When I went on board, I found the 
passengers assembled on deck, discussing the adventures of the 
—s night. Fearns had his coat torn ; the mate could not find 

is hat; and Oxley had got a black eye. As night closed in, the 
land-breeze came steadily off; we got under weigh, and stood 
out to sea under all sail. The weather was beautifully fine ; the 
moon shedding her soft beams over the scene, as we left the land 
behind us; while the lights on shore became more and more in- 
distinct, until they were lost in the distance. The waves sparkled 
with phosphoric brilliancy, as they were dashed aside by the 
cutwater of the brig, which, under a. press of canvas, bowled mer- 
rily onwards. 

Those who have never sailed in the Tropics, with a fine vessel 
under their feet, in calm weather, and a refulgent moon lighting up 
the white sails in contrast to the dark blue of sky and water, have 
lost a sight well worth beholding, and eminently calculated to 
impress the feelings. ; 

ot being inclined to go below and sleep, I strolled forward 
amongst the watch, who, standing about the fore hatchway, were 


* Described in a former number. 
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enjoying themselves with their pipes, and spinning yarns to 
while away the time. Foremost in the group was the ship’s 
carpenter, a burly muscular specimen of an old man-of-war’s man. 
He was a bit of an oracle with the rest of the crew, who listened 
with grave attention to his old stories. On this occasion he was, at 
their urgent request, entertaining them with one of his yarns, which 
I will endeavour to report in his own style of narration. 

« When I belonged to the Lavinia frigate,” said the tar, “ she lay 
at Spithead sometime before going to sea, our orders not having 
come down. It was war time; and, being short-handed, we were en- 
deavouring to make up our complement by drafts from the different 
men-of-war and Indiamen lying in the roadstead. One morning a 
shore-boat came alongside, with a young fellow in it, dressed in sea- 
man’s clothes, who made his way to the quarter-deck, and accosting 
the first lieutenant, begged to be entered on the ship’s books as a 
volunteer. He didn’t look more than eighteen years of age, and was 
as fair as a woman, with small hands, beautifully white. There was 
something about him altogether in talk and cut that was not much 
like a regular blue-jacket; although, d’ ye see, he was rigged out 
from some of the avian about the Point. When overhauled 
about his reasons for entering the navy, he was rather shy of his 
lingo ; but as men were wanted, it was no use being nice, so, after 
passing the doctor, he was entered and placed under the captain of 
the foretop. His name turned out to be Charles Wilson—least- 
ways, he said it was—but that was all anybody could fish out of 
him, for, though he did his duty regularly, and in time became an 
expert seaman, he hung back from much confab with his mess- 
= notwithstanding which he became a favourite with all on 

oard. 

“ At length we got our sailing orders, and shipped a consul and 
family, to land at Madeira,—a fat, sturdy sort of a fellow, with lots 
of palaver ; his wife, six foot high, with a long nose, and face like 
a kedge, was eternally jabbering and blowing everybody up. There 
was likewise a big sarvant wench, as could whop any chap in the ship. 
Well, we arrived at Madeira; and having landed our passengers 
and taken in fresh provisions and water, again made sail, our orders 
being, to cruise about in a certain latitude, to intercept any of the 
enemy’s ships; afterwards, proceed to Jamaica, and convoy the 
homeward-bound fleet of West Indiamen. As soon as we had been 
at sea two or three days, the crew were mustered, by divisions, and 
the work commenced in earnest: practising with small arms, load- 
ing and firing the great guns, making and shortening sail, reefing, 
and such like; by which means the ship’s company got quite 
expert, and worked well together. The lad Wilson was very 
clever at handling the cutlass and small arms. The captain and first 
lieutenant took much notice of him, and when off duty he was 
allowed to study under the schoolmaster on board, to get a know- 
ledge of navigation, along with the middies and cadets. 

“ One morning, as the ship’s bell struck six, the look-out at the 
mast-head sung out ‘ Sail, ho !!—*‘ Where away ?’ says the officer of 
the watch. ‘Right away on the larboard bow,’ says the man. 
Down dived the officer to the captain, who was on deck in a trice. 
‘ All hands make sail, ahoy!’ roared the boatswain and mates, and 
up tumbled every mother’s son who broke a biscuit aboard. The 
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hammocks were stowed away, every sail was set, low and aloft ; and 
we stood towards the stranger with a light breeze. The morning 
being hazy, we couldn’t make her out very well from the forecastle, 
but as the sun got higher up, the mist lifted like a curtain, and there 
was the craft, cracking on, and lying up right into the wind’s eye. 
She was a large, three-masted lugger; her side ports dotted with 
brass guns, which glistened like golden spots in the bright sun- 
shine. She sailed and was handled in such style, as augured no 
good to the frigate’s overhauling her, should the breeze get no 
stronger, although ‘our ship was one of the fastest in the navy, and 
had everything drawing. To make matters worse, after standing-on 
for an hour or two, it fell a dead calm, and there was scarcely 
steerage-way on, whilst the lugger had increased her distance very 
much. 

«This will never do,’ says the captain to the first lieutenant. 
‘ Pipe away the boats, and go and give a good account of yon craft! 

«* Ay, ay! sir,’ says the lieutenant. 

“So, boats and crews were soon ready and alongside, with their 
complement of marines and boarders. The pinnace was under the 
command of the first lieutenant, whilst the master and second officer 
had the two cutters. We had a long row before getting near the 
lugger, which likewise was now becalmed, and had her boarding- 
nettings up, with guns run out, evidently intending to give us a 
warm reception. As soon as we got within range, she opened her 
fire with a whole broadside of round and grape, which did no great 
harm, as they fired too high. One shot, however, grazed the cha 
Wilson on the left wrist, as he sat in the pinnace; he stood it 
like a brick, just wrapping his handkerchief round the wound. 
The order was now passed to divide and board her, both sides at 
once. 

“«* Give way, my lads,’ says the lieutenant, ‘and she’s all yer 
own! 

«A deafening hurrah was the answer, and the oars bent again 
under the firm strokes of the rowers, as the cutters swiftly clove 
their way through the blue water, and prepared to range alongside. 
The crew of the lugger were very busy with a long swivel gun, 
which, as the last cutter rounded her stern, they fired bang into with 
too good an aim: a round shot struck her amidships, and nearly 
cut her in twain. All were eee: ogg into the water, and swam 
for their lives. The marines in the pinnace replied by a volley of 
small arms, and most of the crew of the sunken cutter got on board, 
except four sailors and two marines, who floated on the water 
mortally wounded. This sight put all our monkey up; and fresh 
arms being speedily handed to the rescued men, the boats dashed 
alongside, and the blue-jackets soon scrambled aboard the lugger, 
under cover of another volley from the marines. And now the work 
of death commenced in earnest: the clink of steel, and sharp pistol- 
shots rung incessantly upon the ear, as the fight was brought hand to 
hand. The pinnace boarded over the bows, with a shout that might 
have been heard on board the frigate. As the smoke lifted, now and 
then, I could see the lad Wilson fighting like a lion, by the side of 
the liuetenant, his face black with powder, and his shirt spotted with 
blood. The Frenchmen fought like devils, and only gave way inch 
by inch. We tore down the netting, and some of the cutter’s crew, 
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making a rear movement, hemmed them in, and got possession of the 
swivel gun, just as they were slewing it round to give us a peppering 
with chain-shot. After a severe fight of about thirty minutes, we drove 
the greater part below, and the rest surrendered at discretion. We 
found, on mustering, that the victory was dearly bought ; ten seamen 
and marines lay dead on the decks, and twenty wounded : amongst 
the latter was the lad Wilson, who had a bad cutlass wound on the 
head, and a pistol-shot through the side, which had broken one of 
his ribs. The master had a cut on the fleshy part of his sword-arm, 
and the second lieutenant a shot just above the right knee. After 
securing our prisoners, we set about clearing the decks, and a breeze 
springing up, the frigate soon run down to us, and took the wounded 
and prisoners on board. 

« The lugger turned out to be La Nouvelle Dordogne, of sixteen 
guns, and one hundred and forty men, two months out from Cher- 
bourg ; thirty men were away in prizes, she having captured three 
homeward-bound West Indiamen, with good cargoes. The captain 
of the frigate having ascertained that one of the prizes had only 
parted the day before, put twenty men on board the captured 
lugger, under command of the third lieutenant, with orders to make 
for the nearest British port, and then stood away in the track of the 
prize vessels. She was fortunate enough to re-capture two of them, 
five days after, and with these we ran into St. Michael’s, one of the 
Azores, to get fresh stores and refit. 

“ Here we found a packet of letters from England ; amongst 
them one for the lad Wilson, and another to the captain, containing 
his discharge. To the great joy of both officers and crew, it came 
out that he was the only son of a baronet of large property in the 
west of England, who was a regular tyrant. It appeared that the 
lad had got sweet upon his orphan cousin, a lovely but penniless 
girl, who was left by her dying father to the uncle’s care. As the 
baronet had other prospects for his son, he didn’t anyways approve 
of this growing intimacy of the young folks, and words running 
high, the son cut off, one fine morning, and took his way to Ports- 
mouth, and shipped on board the frigate, as I before told you. 
They soon got scent of the track he had taken, and he was followed 
by his father’s steward, who traced him by the salesman who sold 
him his rig-out, but not before the ship had sailed. 

“ The rest is soon told, the lad had got attached to the service, and 
was transferred to the quarter-deck, where he rose rapidly, is now 
a post-captain, and married to the girl of his heart! We made lots 
of prize money in the Lavinia, which was as soon spent on returning 
to port amongst the fiddlers and dolly-mops; but here I am, mess- 
mates, aboard the Kezia, not much the worse for wear to what I was 
when in the navy, and just as ready to go ahead.” 

From having a fine breeze in our favour, it fell a dead calm, and 


we lay like a log on the water, broiling under a vertical sun; the 


seams of the decks opening, and the pitch and tar melting through 
the extreme heat. 


elow, it was close to suffocation, so much so, 
that it was almost preferable to sleep on the hen-coops on deck, 
wrapped in a cloak, than to repose in cabin-berths, notwithstand- 
ing the danger of exposure to the night dews. Day after day rolled 
on, and still the same weather ; the colour of the sea changed from 
a deep blue to a dingy black, whilst the sky overhead was a dull 
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murky yellow, through which the hot sun shone like a globe of fire. 
Animated nature seemed at a stand still The fowls began to die 
off, and several pigs expired, suffocated with the heat ; whilst the men 
went listlessly to their duties, as if the effort to move completely 
overpowered them. Some fell sick, and the water in the casks 
became so offensive, that it was with difficulty we could drink it. 
The awning spread fore and aft protected us a little from the 
powerful rays of the sun; but the wind-sail, which led below, was 
useless, there being not a breath of air stirring. 

Such a state of things could not last long without producing 
mischief. The captain, a stout plethoric man, was confined to his 
cot with a burning fever; Oxley and another passenger speedil 
followed in his wake, as did the cabin-steward. Thus, in a wee 
after this dreadful calm set in, the mate, myself, Fearns, and four 
seamen, were the only healthy individuals on board. As we car- 
ried no surgeon, it devolved on the passengers to nurse the sick, 
and dispense the contents of the medicine chest, according to the 
best of their abilities, whilst the mate and seamen carried on the 
duties of the ship. Poor Riddell, the skipper, got worse; the 
heat produced delirium: he raved about shipwrecks, pirates, and 
home, alternately ; and it was quite distressing in the dead of night, 
to listen to his cries and groans. 

One evening the sun descended below the horizon, red as a fire- 
ball, while the sky around looked like a sea of molten brass. 
Small dark clouds, here and there, began to rise up to wind- 
ward, and the sea, looking as black as ink, was slightly agitated 
with a long swell, which gently lifted the vessel to and fro, and 
caused her sails hanging loose from the yards, to flap against the 
masts with a loud noise. The sea-birds sailed about screaming, 
and the stormy petrel, or “Mother Carey’s chickens,” as they 
are called, were flying low, and dipping about the stern, whilst, 
ever and anon, a low moaning sound, as a prelude to the coming 
gale, was borne through the murky air. No time was to be lost ; 
these signs were too ominous to be neglected, and every man 
who could be mustered was summoned on deck. The order was 
promptly obeyed, and the hands sent aloft. Royals and top- 
gallant-sails were clewed up, and yards got on deck, the topsails 
were close reefed, and the courses furled. A broad flash of light- 
ning gleamed in the sky, followed by a deafening roar of thunder, 
which shook every timber in the ship, when down came the rushing 
storm. In a second the vessel was nearly on her beam ends, the 
toppling crests of the waves came rushing over her counter, as she 
seemed settling in the wide furrows of the sea. The helm was 
quickly put down, and her head brought to the wind; rising 
again with the wave, she breasted the broad expanse of water, like 
asea-bird. The gale increased, the rain came down in torrents, the 
wind howled so as to drown every other sound. The sea, a short 
time before so calm, now ran mountains high, the waves leaping, 
and dashing up to the foreyard arm; an unlucky yaw of the helm 
then caused us to ship a sea over the bows, which cleared everything 
fore and aft, set hen-coops, casks, and spars, swimming about, and 
loosened the gun-lashings and long boat, whilst floods of water 
forced their way down the companion ladder. 

As the night wore on matters became worse. We had got the 
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brig under tolerable command, and she was hove-to under a close- 
reefed main-topsail, and storm staysails, hatches battened down, and 
extra lashings cast round the boats and water-casks, when another 
sea, still more disastrous, came toppling in over the bulwarks with 
a deafening noise, and the heavens opening overhead, the forked 
lightning flashed for a second at the masthead, and then the main- 
top-mast with all the overhanging gear, came down, and fell over the 
side with a loud crash, being nearly rent in pieces by the electric 
shock. All was now confusion and despair. The man at the helm, 
sent head over heels into the lee scuppers by the shock, lay senseless ; 
another, crushed by the mast, was carried, without a chance of rescue, 
into the watery deep. The lashings of the long-boat now gave way 
entirely, and it lay over against the lee bulwarks. Hen-coops, spars, 
galley, and everything standing, were knocked overboard, and a 
clean deck made fore and aft, whilst the brig, on her beam ends, 
appeared to be fast settling down. 

The day broke dark and murky overhead: the huge black clouds 
sailed along, driven by the furious blast, whilst not a single streak 
or ray of light cheered the sight along the vast horizon; the 
wind had lulled a trifle, but the sea still ran mountains high, and 
continually broke over the ill-fated brig: she was lumbered with 
the wrecked mast—two guns were also loose, and threatened with 
every roll to stave in the bulwarks. We were now reduced to 
six hands, capable of doing duty, and those nearly exhausted with 
fatigue and | onetng the daylight having come to our assistance, 
nevertheless, was some comfort ; so, under the mate’s guidance, we 
turned to with a will to clear the wreck, and endeavour to rid the 
vessel of some of the top hamper. Extra ropes were passed round 
the tiller, which had fortunately escaped damage, and one of the 
men was lashed to the wheel ; the rest, armed with hatchets, pre- 
pared to cut the shrouds and standing rigging adhering to the 
fallen mast, which after much labour was accomplished, and the 
mast cast adrift. Two of the guns were thrown overboard with 
everything likely to relieve the vessel: at last she righted, and 
answered her helm, but still laboured heavily in the trough of 
the sea, which made us think she had sprung a leak somewhere, 
On sounding the well, this proved to be the case, there being two 
feet water in the hold. Upon this the pumps were rigged, and 
four of us set to work ; the mate went below, and got up some 
salt beef, biscuit, and grog, that greatly cheered our spirits, and 
put fresh courage into all. Two of the sick hands forward, being 
sufficiently convalescent to assist, came on deck, and helped us a 
little in pumping, which we were obliged to continue every two 
hours. 

Towards the evening, the weather moderated still more, and 
enabled us to get the foretop-gallant-mast down on deck, and run 
in the flying-jib boom. We also firmly secured the long boat, 
which was stove in, and so badly damaged, as to preclude the chance 
of saving our lives by that means, unless it was repaired while there 
was still time. The jolly-boat, which hung from the stern davits, 
was entirely carried away by one of the heavy seas which struck us. 
At night the wind chopped round a point in our favour ; we set 


the jib and a reefed foresail, which kept the ship under better 
command. 
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The fatigue of pumping was truly great—we were completely 
worn out; nothing but the greatest exertions kept the brig afloat, 
for the leak rather gained upon us; and had the storm continued, 
there was little doubt she would have foundered. 

A council was called in the cabin, at which Captain Riddell pre- 
sided, being somewhat better ; the emergency of the case was dis- 
cussed, and it was resolved to bear up for the island of Porto Rico, 
from which we could not be distant more than two days’ run ; arrived 
there, we could get assistance to stop the leak, repair all damages, 
and obtain a supply of fresh water. This, then, being decided 
upon, and the weather having improved, we shook two reefs out 
of the foretop-sail, and bore up to our distant haven. 

Once more the bright sun shone forth to gladden all hearts ; the 
sea went down gradually, and we rolled over the long undulating 
swell, all but a complete wreck ; the battered hull and torn bul- 
warks, with a cleared deck, presenting a melancholy spectacle. Our 
progress was necessarily slow, the leak being only kept under by 
almost superhuman efforts; the main-mast was so badly sprung, 
that we ) not carry sail on it, for fear of losing that spar 
also. 

The passengers, who had remained below, sick and almost stifled 
to death, began gradually to recover, and endeavoured to get on 
deck, where the carpenter had rigged a sort of monkey-rail, to re- 
place, in some measure, the demolished bulwarks. The sick sea- 
men, likewise, were nearly ready to return to their duties, except 
one man, who never recovered, but died shortly after we arrived 
in port. 

bn the fourth morning after the gale, the high land of Porto 
Rico loomed hazily in the distance. In the afternoon, being well 
in with the shore, we opened the point of the harbour, and stood up 
to the anchorage ; the crews of the different shipping, and people on 
land, turning out to gaze on our battered hull and wrecked spars. 
The harbour-master and assistants came on board, and, by their 
help, the brig was securely moored, to the great joy of us all. But 
here an object riveted my attention, which I little thought at the 
time was destined to bring about such disastrous results to our 
ill-fated vessel ; this will be duly narrated hereafter. 
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THE ARAB MAIDEN. 


A LEGEND OF THE CRUSADES. 


Hvuzzan for the glorious days of old, 
When each was priest, or a warrior bold, 
When princes and peasants, the serf and his lord, 
Were alike of one calling—true sons of the sword! 
When a fight was the business and pastime of life, 
And the pleasantest times were the moments of strife. 
When the thickest-skull’d baron, the toughest-skiun’d knight 
Were the envied of men and the ladies’ delight. 
When the fist that could handle the weightiest axe, 
Wield the biggest of swords, deal the hardest of whacks, 
Was of far more account than the skilfulest hand 
That now grasps a quill at the Muses’ command, 
And, running a tilt, draws—not blood to affright— 
But a tear of compassion or smile of delight ! 
When Churchmen and Bishops led troops to the war, 
Changed their croziers for clubs and broke heads by the score: 
When the Pope bless’d whole armies preparing for action, 
To the blood-seeking gentry’s intense satisfaction, 
Who ’d the firmest convictions 
Those same benedictions 
(Albeit for money his Holiness barter’d ’em) 
Would book them quite safely for conquest or martyrdom. 


What a noble idea! how sublime and how grand 
To gird on your sword at the Church’s command, 
And sell off your house and your “ sticks” and your land 
For gold to procure a respectable band 
Of followers and henchmen of ev’ry degree— 
All well-sinew’d rascals and armed cap-a-pie— 
And three or four chargers, and two suits of steel 

With devices inlaid, 

And most probably made 
By some smith of Damascus, or p’rhaps of Castile— 
(For in those days we could n’t compete with such “ codgers,” 
As we had n’t Lund, Underwood, Mechi or Rogers.) 
And then to start off by the Overland Route, 
For the “ land of romance ”—and of rascals to boot— 
Intent on blood, rapine, and buichery dealing, 
For love of religion and Christian-like feeling.— 
In fact to fulfil your most valorous vow 
By taking your part in a glorious row— 
A war they call “ holy ”—crusade, as some term it— 
That splendid delusion of Peter the Hermit ! 


Sir Raymond sits in his lonely tent, 
His gaze on the floor of it firmly bent, 
VOL. XXX. 
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And looking uncommonly savage and grim, 

With his hair and his beard in such shocking bad trim, 

It is painfully clear that he has n’t a notion 

Of Rowland’s Macassar or Oldridge’s lotion. 

He ’s pitched aside armour and jerkin of leather, 

Because it’s the closest and hottest of weather. 

He’s dress’d in a loose kind of garment—a gown 

Of some flimsy white fabric, which just reaches down 

To his knees, and displays—’pon my soul it ’s quite shocking — 
His legs without trousers, boots, shoes, sock or stocking. 
By the cut of his face and the keen, stealthy glance 

Of his eye as it restlessly takes you askance, 

You’re disposed to opine that the thinly-clad knight 

Is not quite at his ease—though, of course, you ’ve no right 
To decide on the instant the serious question, 

“ Is his conscience afflicted, or is his digestion ?” 


*Mid all her sons that Albion sent— 

In sooth, a goodly armament— 

To battle in the Paynim lands, 

And win Christ’s tomb from Paynim hands ; 
To plant the Cross upon the sod 

Where He, who hung upon it, trod ; 

To chase the False One’s followers forth, 
And with the hordes from Christian north 
People the sunny southern climes 

Too long th’ abode of Moslem crimes— 
’Mid all those heroes—verily 

The flower of English chivalry, 

Was none more brave, more proud, more famed 
For deeds of valour—none more named 

In minstrel’s lay or warrior’s tale— 

Than Raymond, knight of Altondale ! 


Yet, truth to say, men loved him not ; 
Upon his fame some stain, some blot, 
Men dared not name, stili darkly hung 
And o’er his ev'ry deed it flung 

Its fatal blast—till at the sound 

Of Raymond’s name on all around 

In ev'ry glance there stood reveal’d 
Mistrust, or hate but half-conceal’d. 
°Twas said that he had once a bride 
Fairer than all the sex beside; 

And Raymond lov’d her with such love 
As saints evince for God above— 
Passion so deep it seem’d to be 

A love too like idolatry. 


And then it changed—and in its stead 
Came deadly hate, and jealous dread 
Lest the fond heart that e could spurn 
For sympathy should elsewhere turn. 
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And then his bride was no more seen ; 
And Raymond’s hearth was desolate— 

But none save Raymond's self, I ween, 
Could tell the tale of Edith’s fate ! 


It was certainly odd ; men would whisper and sneer, 

And the boldest would venture to say it “ look’d queer ;” 
While—to make matters short—the opinion was rife 

That somehow Sir Raymond had secragg’d his young wife— 
That he'd “burk’d” her, or smother’d her—hard-hearted fellow !— 
Just as poor Desdemona was served by Othello— 

Or else that he ’d flung her to drown in a well, or 

Brick’d her up close in a vault or a cellar. 


But there is n't a doubt 

That murder will “ out” 
In spite of the efforts folks make to conceal it; 

And so it got wind 

How Sir Raymond had sinn’d, 
Though there was n’t a witness alive to reveal it. 
We ’ve all heard of bogies, and spirits, and sprites, 
And ghosts and hobgoblins that walk out of nights, 
Dress’d in very white sheets of the thinnest material, 
And their eyeballs alight with a kind of ethereal 
Flame of blue fire, like a bowl of snap-dragon, 
Or the last grand “ flare-up” which the managers tag on 
To a dubious spectacle—hoping to raise 
A round of applause for three-penn’orth of blaze ! 


But ’twas not in such guise 
That appear'd to the eyes 

Of Sir Raymond the bride he had murder’d so fearfully— 
Each day to his side 
She would stealthily glide 

And gaze on him calmly and gently and tearfully. 
And the brave man would shake 
And would quiver and quake, 

And strive to avoid the mild eyes of the slain one ; 
But turn as he might 
She was ever in sight— 

Each effort to shut out her glance was a vain one. 


And such is aye the sinner’s doom— 

Nor morning’s light, nor midnight’s gloom, 
Shall ever from his vision hide 

The spectre Conscience by his side! 


What an exquisite thing is a beautiful eye ! 

Or a pair of them rather—and here, by the by, 

I would beg to remark that it ’s highly absurd 

That habit of using the singular word. 

An “ eye”—or “a foot “a leg ”—or “ an arm”— 
As if any one ever discover’d a charm 

In one of such things, which, in simple reality, 

To possess any charm must exist in duality. 
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What exquisite things then are beautiful eyes ! 
Dark, deep, liquid orbs, in whose lustre there lies 
Whole volumes of poetry, passion and feeling, 

Such stores of heart-learning and language revealing 
To one who will read, in their dangerous pages, 
Things wholly unknown and undreamt of by sages— 
Poor mole-eyed old book-worms, contented to think 
That their musty old volumes of parchment and ink 


Are the sole “black and white” wherein knowledge is writ— 


Little dream they of all the bright fancies that flit 
Through the brain of the lover, who blushes and sighs 
Divining deep truths from his mistress’s eyes ! 


Well—for beautiful eyes and a beautiful nose, 

And for beautiful hair, and for beautiful rows 

Of pearly white teeth, and for beautiful arms— 

For a conglomeration of beautiful charms, 

From the crown of her head to the soles of her feet, 

‘ And these last, by the way, were remarkably neat) 
d back little Zillah—the daughter of some one 

Whose name I can’t spell, for it is such a rum one. 


And yet pretty Zillah was scarcely so mild 

Or so gentle in look as a lamb or a child: 

She ’d a strong dash of spirit—a something fiére 

In her glance, in her walk, her address and her air— 
A touch of the tigress, with much of the dove— 

A creature to dread, and yet still more to love 

With devotion or madness—whiche’er you prefer— 
They ’re synonymous terms dans les affaires du cour. 


And poor little Zillah’s a bird in a cage! 
Alas! wicked men, in the wars that you wage 
The fair sex of no more account in your eyes is 
Than so many living and saleable prizes! 


But the caged bird will sing, though a captive it be— 
Less blithely, perchance, than its mates that are free— 
Still it pours forth its melody—man cannot chain 

Its music, though dungeons may sadden the strain. 


Mourn, Arabs, mourn— 
The Frank hath borne, 
With the spoils of conquest laden, 
From the desert plain 
Where her kindred reign, 
The high-born Arab Maiden. 


2. 


Weep, Arabs, weep— 
The Frank shall keep 
Captive, his tents to fade in ; 
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And the Frank shall name, 
As a thing of shame, 
The free-born Arab Maiden. 


3. 


Arm, Arabs, arm ! 
Let vain alarm 
Each Arab breast be laid in: 
By Allah’s name 
Your vows proclaim 
To free the Arab Maiden. 


4. 


Rise, Arabs, rise ! 
Let your battle-cries, 
From the Dead Sea’s shores to Aden, 
Resound on high— 
And the Frank shall die 
By the hand of the Arab Maiden! 


Thus poor Zillah sung :—ye, who smile at her lay 

For its want of refinement, remember, I pray, 

She was born in the Desert—she ’d never been taught 

To sing or spin verses—her airs she had caught 

From the minstrels who stray’d through the land of her birth, 
And I have n’t the slightest conception on earth 

Who had written the words—they had certainly none 

Of the fire of Fitzball or the pathos of Bunn ! 


Sir Raymond hies to his captive’s cell— 

And here, by the way, I omitted to tell 

That Zillah was his by the honours of war ; 

For he ’d carried her off, some weeks before, 

As his share of the booty, in some case of sacking 

Where the Christians had given the Arabs a “ whacking.” 


Before the Arab Maiden kneels 

The Christian knight—for now he feels 
Himself more captive to her charms 
Than she to his victorious arms. 


And, as he kneels, he vows, implores, 
And in her ear, with passion pours 
His tale of love—his deep devotion— 
With ev’ry sort of fond emotion 
Which ev’ry lover’s ingenuity 
Invents in wildest incongruity. 


Calm and unmoved the Maiden hears 
His glowing tale of hopes and fears : 
No look, responsive, lights her eyes 
In answer to those “ honied lies :” 
Each feature rigid, fix’d, and cold 

As sculptur’d marble—nothing told 
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The fierce, dark passion, well-represt, 
That smoulder’d in the Captive’s breast. 


Ah, could the Christian then have traced 
The deadly purpose lurking there— 

Ten thousand battle-fields were faced 
More safely than yon fragile fair ! 


It’s a horrible fix, when you’re “ pitching it strong” 

To a pretty young girl, and you’re swearing how long 

And how deeply you ’ve loved, and admired, and adored her— 
To find that your vows have done nothing but bored her ! 

To see her sit looking as cool as a quaker 

Unmoved by the spirit—you mutter “ deuce take her ;” 

You wish you were somewhere—you don’t care a rap 

Where it is—you ’re a fool, you’re a “ spoon,” you ’re a “ sap” — 
You ’ve mistaken your game—go, and look in your glass, 

And then write yourself down an egregious ass ! 


Sir Raymond, however, who saw the mistake 

In the course that his vanity led him to take, 

Now threaten’d the rack and the dungeon—a fashion 
In vogue among tyrants to raise a belle passion. 


How exquisitely calm the smile 

That curls the maiden’s lips awhile— 
How perfect, too, the cold disdain 

That glances from her eyes !—again 
*Tis past—and on her matchless face 
No transient passion leaves its trace. 
These words are all that meet the ear— 
“The Arab Maiden knows not fear !” 


One bound—and Raymond’s hand hath caught 
The maiden’s wrist—when, quick as thought, 
A tiny dagger whirls in air, 

Grasp’d by her ready hand: but ere 

’Tis plunged in Raymond's heart, a cry 

Bursts from his lips of agony ; 

And heavily he falls to earth, 

Unstruck by hand of mortal birth ! 


“ Oh, woman, in thine hours of ease 

“ Uncertain, coy, and hard to please— 
“ When pain and suff’ring rack the brow, 
“ A ministering angel thou!” 

Thus sings a poet—p’raps he’s right ; 
But J ’ve not found the women quite 
So hard to please as he appears 

To think the charming little dears. 
Perchance, poor man, hed got a wife 
Who led him an unquiet life, 

With milliners’ extensive bills— 
Those worst of matrimonial ills. 
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And when he ventured to remonstrate, 
She ’d mathematic’ly dpmonstrate, 

“ There never was, she did believe, 

A woman since the days of Eve 

(And she, poor thing, you must confess, 
Had very little need of dress) 

Whose wardrobe was so very small 

As hers—what her expensive call !— 
She ’d only twenty gowns in all.” 


Or else if he, to make his peace, 
Presented her some pretty piece 

Of dress—a bonnet—or a trinket— 
Fondly imagining she ’d think it 

A perfect beauty—she ’d suggest 

“ The quality was not the best— 

°T was very nice, but to her mind 
The taste was not the most refined.” 


And, ’mid such little scenes as these, 
He wrote—“ uncertain ”—“ hard to please.” 


Sir Raymond is tossing about in his bed, 

With pains in his bones, and a pain in his head : 

He’s been cupp’d, and been physick’d, and blister’d, and bled, 
But, in spite of the doctor, he is n’t quite dead. 


By the side of his couch sits a raven-hair'd maid, 

In the most approved Mussulman fashion array’d, 
Except that she hasn’t a veil on her face— 

Tant mieux for the lover of beauty and grace. 

And she watches him tenderly, striving to guess in 
Each gesture some symptom her leechcraft may lessen. 


In the glance of her eye 

You may clearly descry 

How true and how deep 

Are the passions that sieep 

In her soft, heaving breast— 

How, on yonder couch rest 
All her thoughts, all her cares, all her hopes, all her fears, 
For a future of joy, or a life-time of tears ! 


But though she watch’d him day by day, 
Unconsciously Sir Raymond lay, 
Stricken so sore in nerves and brain, 
"Twas fear'’d he ne’er would rise again ! 


After many a roving year, 
How sweet it is to see 

Old England’s chalky hills appear 
Above the heaving sea. 
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After coming back from France, 
And roaming Europe over, 

How charming is the first slight glance 
At Shakspeare’s Cliff and Dover. 


After many a meagre meal 
On “junk” and doubtful water, 
How pleasantly sweet visions steal 
Of British beef and porter ! 


Whether any such charming reflections as these 

About Dover and porter, and cities and trees, 

Cross’d the brain of Sir Raymond, as he cross’d the seas, 
And came back to our land in a smart south-east breeze, 
Is a thing I can’t tell—I can only relate 

What the best and most truthful of chronicles state— 
That the waves were a home he did zot like to be on 
When there chanced to be rather a riotous sea on ; 

In fact, they declared that the “ dark-heaving ” ocean 
Produced in his “ breast ” a dark-heaving commotion, 
And made him pay many a visit to “leeward,” 

And he would have called out for pale brandy and “ steward.” 
But in those days—a fact to be deeply lamented— 

No stewards or pale cognac had yet been invented. 


At length there’s rejoicing throughout his domain, 

For Sir Raymond’s restored to his people again. 

And bonfires are lighted, and oxen are roasted, 

And by “ gustative” legends it’s currently boasted, 

That the ale and the mead which flow’d forth far and near, 
Were enough to have put the whole land “ under beer” — 
*Twould have fill’d a large lake and have floated large boats, 
If it hadn’t been damm’d by the tenantry’s throats. 


And soon men found it passing strange 

To mark the very wondrous change 

In all Sir Raymond’s looks and bearing. 

No more a care-worn visage wearing, 

He pass’d his time in mirth and jollity, 

- With people of such doubtful quality, 

As guzzling priests and tippling squires, 

And noisy barons, knights of shires, 

And unwash’d monks and greasy friars— 

All fawning flatterers and liars! 
It was whisper’d Sir Raymond had wedded once more 
Some dark-visaged damsel on Moslemite shore ; 
But if ever the subject was mention’d, ’tis said 
His henchman replied with a shake of the head, 
And bade the rash speaker be silent, for fear 
He should shortly taste something more potent than beer— 
An expression that sounded uncommonly queer, 
And seem’d to admit of no clear explanation, 
Save an arsenic draught, or a “ prussic” potation. 
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In Raymond's hall the torches blaze, 

one of Raymond's festive days : 

The board is spread with goodly fare, 

And many a massive bench and chair 

Of dark old oak is occupied 

By merry rev’lers, side by side 

With sunburnt warriors—men whose hands 
Have slain the foe in distant lands, 

And carved their fame, with well-hack’d blades, 
As heroes of the great Crusades. 


And many a jolly, shaven priest 

Shares in the revels of the feast ; 

And down his very rev’rend throttle 
Pours forth, from many a well-fill’d bottle, 
The choicest produce of the vine ;— 
Show me a better judge of wine 

Than yon fat shaveling whom you see 
Draining his bowl of Burgundy. 


They’re all very merry—they ’re shouting and laughing, 
And telling queer stories, hobnobbing and quaffing, 

And trying to fancy they ’ve banish’d dull care 

To the confines of some place—I mustn’t say where— 
Because in these days it’s ill-bred, if not vicious, 

To mention localities when they ’re “ suspicious.” 


In the midst of their noise they perceived by the door 

A youth whom not one of them noticed before— 

a slightly-built fellow—good-looking—not fair— 
But with lustrous black eyes and with flowing black hair, 
And a half-haughty style in his figure erect, 

As though he ’d been used to command more respect 
Than to bow or to serve—while his costume, at least, 
Proclaim’d him at once a true child of the East. 


Sir Raymond look’d up, took a glance at the youth, 
And seem’d to be scarcely at ease, in good truth; 

Yet seeing the lad held a sackbut, he said— 

‘“* Fair minstrel, we ’re sadly in need of thine aid : 
Good music is searce in our noisy abode— 

Thy fellows, I ween, seldom travel our road. 

So welcome, good youth, and when please thee it may, 
Thou shalt lighten our hearts with thy pleasantest lay.” 


The youthful minstrel lowly bow’d, 

But utter’d not one word aloud ; 
Though some around him still averr'’d 
He mutter’d many an unknown word. 
Then slowly moving up the hall, 

’Mid silence deep his footsteps fall, 

Till, standing next Sir Raymond’s seat, 
As though the chieftain’s glance to meet, 
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With skilful hands he touch’d the strings, 
And through the hall his ballad rings, 


i. 


A Christian knight on Paynim shores 
To a captive maid is kneeling, 
And into her listless ear he pours 
His honied words—revealing 
How strong the bonds o’er the victor’s heart 
By the charms of the maiden thrown ; 
Though hers be the suppliant captive’s part, 
True conquest is still her own. 


2. 


But all unmoved the maiden hears 
Th’ impassion’d words of love: 
Affection for none the maiden bears— 
Save kindred and God above. 
He sues in vain, the victor knight, 
His breast with passion laden— 
How gladly he 'd barter fame and might, 
For a smile from that simple maiden! 


3. 


On the couch of sickness stricken low 
The Christian knight is lying ; 

Beside him watches the maiden now, 
The sick man’s wants supplying. 

And oft in the sleepless nights he pass’d 
He calls on the maiden’s name, 

Till the maiden’s heart is touch’d at last 
And owns a responsive flame. 


4, 


Before a Christian altar stand 
The knight and the captive maid ; 
And round them group’d a goodly band 
In bridal robes array’d ; 

And the mass is sung in pomp and pride, 
And the marriage vows are plighted, 
And the maiden is now a Christian bride, 

To her conqueror united. 


5. 


The knight his course from the Paynim shore 
To his island home hath taken— 

And she, whom his lips to cherish swore, 
By her craven lord ’s forsaken ! 

Thy cheek is blanch’d—thy false heart beats— 
Sir Kinght, thou know’st my tale ! 

Behold the maiden—thus she greets 
Raymond of Altondale ! 
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And ere the words had died away, 
Stretch’d at her feet Sir Raymond lay : 
The tiny dirk had done its part, 

And pierced the false one to the heart— 
The blood gush’d forth—its crimson tide 
Staining the sandals of his bride! 


I shan’t pause to tell how all hearts were amazed 

At this shocking catastrophe—how they upraised 

The fast-bleeding knight, nor how quickly he died 

By that sharp little dirk of his much-injured bride. 
How they sent for the coroner, sat on his body, 

And declared that they thought it remarkably odd he 
Didn’t know the young lady in spite of her dress, 
Whose imprudence had made such a “ case of distress.” 


However, one point was remarkably plain— 

He ’d never know any one living again : 

It was clear that he'd taken the longest of journeys— 
His soul was the priest’s—his affairs the attorney’s ! 


They gave him a tomb with a handsome inscription, 
Containing a very poetic description 

Of all his great virtues—his kindness, humanity, 
Uxorious love, and intense Christianity. 

In fact, though alive he’d been hated and feared, 

In the grave they discover'd how deeply endeared 

He had been to his serfs, to his followers and peers— 
And “ this monument faintly recorded their tears!” 


And where is she—the guilty one, 
Whose hand the fatal work hath done ? 
She who, in wrath, had made her own 
Vengeance, which should be God’s alone ? 
She, whom the curse and crime of Cain 
Had branded with their bloody stain ? 


Deep in a cell, in yonder keep, 

Below the stream whose waters sw 
Around the grey old castle’s walls, 

Upon the list’ning ear there falls 

The sound of accents, sweet and low, 
With much of music in the flow 

Of words that seem like prayer or spell— 
But what their purport none can tell. 


Anon she sings some plaintive lay— 

Then ceases ;—and her thoughts will stray 
Far from the dungeon’s walls to roam 
Unfetter’d to her desert home. 


And then she thinks of him that’s slain— 
She watches by his couch again— 
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She hears him whispering her name, 
And gushing forth her tears proclaim 
How fondly she had loved, adored, 
Her false, her base, her craven lord! 


And now her eyeballs flash with ire— 
Each muscle strain’d—her brain on fire— 
She grasps her heavy clanking chain 

As ’twere a dirk—and strikes again. 


Her strength has fled—the struggle ’s o'er — 
She falls upon the dungeon floor— 

The Arab Maiden breathes no more ! 

Her chastisement to God belongs :— 
Soft-hearted Pity mourns her wrongs ! 


Moral. 


The first of my moral ’s as clear as the day— 

If you live in a wicked and ill-behaved way, 

In feasting and drinking and riot and strife, 

In robbing your neighbour, in beating your wife, 
Forsaking your home to go roaming and fighting, 
And such-like less moral pursuits than reciting— 
Unless in good time you repent, sir, and mend, 
You ’Il infallibly come to some shocking bad end. 


Next—take my advice—though they ’re very diverting, 
Don’t wed a young lady that’s given to flirting 

Be she fair as the day, be she mild as a dove, 

A creature all beauty and softness and love— 

One who sings like an Angel, writes verses as well 

As Sappho, or Norton, or poor L. E. L.: 

Be she perfect in figure and matchless in face, 

In carriage, in manner, in temper, in grace— 

I doubt her whole mass of perfections availing 

To compensate even that one little failing ; 

For bards and philosophers, all alike tell us 

In the strongest of terms—there’s no rest for the jealous ! 


Above all things, remember that—live as you please—_ 
Abroad in the world, or at home at your ease, 

You carve your own lot in the world where we dwell ; 
‘Tis your care if your heart be your Eden or hell: 

Or, to quote an old saw—you may safely rely on it— 
As you make your own bed, you shall certainly lie on it. 
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FRANK AND THE PROFESSOR. 


Ir wanted but a few days of the commencement of the lectures. 
Having procured a boarding-house, and furnished myself with the 
necessary books and tickets, I was sauntering over the city, amusing 
myself with the many strange sights which pass unnoticed by the 
denizens, yet have such an attraction for the grave rat just emerged 
from the country, when I was hailed by a Southern acquaintance—a 
rattling, read-headed fellow, of Irish descent ; the proof of which, the 
tip of his tongue always presented. 

“ How are you, Tensas ?—when did you arrive ?—slayed many the 
past summer? I brought them to their senses in my section, certain; 
for the grand jury found a true bill against me in thirteen cases for 
manslaughter. Let’s take a drink. Ha! ha! I want to tell you of 
an occurrence that happened to old Bless his sugar-loaf head ! 
if he ’d only let me left when I first wanted, I’d always hereafter write 
his name without the first letter. You see, Ten, I had letters of 
introduction for the old chap; and I thought 1’d deliver them early, 
and get on his good side before the winter’s course of sprees com- 
menced. I suppose you know, as he’s a widower, and writing a 
book, and deeply in debt — that he lives up in the college, and 
cooks his own victuals, and has quite a retired life of it, as my 
uncle the postmaster remarked about his own situation, when the 
department gave him his walking-papers. Well, I went up to his 
room when everything was quiet about the college, thinking what a 
nice scientific disquisition we could have, if the old gentleman, know- 
ing I was a hunter, was to ask me why the rings on a coon’s tail 
didn’t grow parallel to the axis of its long diameter, instead of the 
short; or, to which fowl did a young duck owe the most filial love— 
to the duck that laid the egg, or the hen that hatched it? And such 
like questions, worthy of being lucubrated upon by great minds only. 

“1 found the old gentleman very complacent and easy, standing 
up in his night-shirt and making whiskey-toddy in a teapot, whilst he 
gave the last touch to an introductory oration for the P. T. S. 

“ « Prof. ——, I presume?’ said I, knocking at the door after I 
had opened it—thinking, that as I had forgotten it at first, it would 
be an imputation on Southern manners to neglect it entirely. 

“ ¢ The same,’ said he, with the most perfect composure, knocking 
his oration into the stove, upsetting his punch, and leaving half of his 
subuculus on a nail as he jumped into the next room; whilst I, pulling 
off my boots, and finishing what little punch had not run out, told him 
not to distress himself putting on his best clothes, or preparing much 
dinner, as I had lunched very heartily. 

“In a few moments he returned, and seemed to be in the best 
humour imaginable at the perfect homeability I was surrounding 
myself with. 

“ Thinking him a queer one, I resolved on making myself as 
agreeable as possible, as I saw from the way his face was screwed 
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up he had the toothache voy and needed comfort ; so I asked him 
how long his wife had been dead, and whether there was any truth 
in the report that he was courting a widow in Fifth Street; also, if 
he bought his Irish whiskey by the gallon or cask: he apparently did 
not hear these kind inquiries, but asked if I had not a letter of intro- 
duction. 

“«¢ True for you, I have, and there it is,’ handing him a fifty dollar 
bill; ‘it belongs to me, and I’m Frank Mc ; take the price of 
your winter's jaw out of it, and we’ll see what’s in town with the 
balance.’ 

“ He got well of his toothache in a moment. ‘ Happy to make 
your acquaintance; you ’re from the southern swamps, plenty of chill 
and fever there; permit me to read for your critical attention a few 
pages I have written in my book on the subject.’ 

“ « With the greatest pleasure in the world,’ I replied; ‘ allow me 
to subscribe to your work; deduct it out of the fifty.’ He com- 
menced reading a description of a Mississipi agur, and cuss me if it 
wasn’t so natural I shivered all over; and the tears pop’t out of my 
eyes like young pigeons out of a loft, when I thought of the last 
shake I had in far distant Massassip, sitting on a muddy log fighting 
the mosquitoes, and waiting for a steamboat to bear me from her 
friendly bosom. You ought to have heard him when he described 
the awful effects it had upon our gals, developing their spleens, and 
bringing the punkin to their blessed faces; there was a pathos in his 
language, a tremor in his voice, soft as the warbling of a he-dove 
before he pitches into a pea-patch. 

“ ¢ Then itis,’ he read, ‘when the deleterious emanations of the 
decomposing vegetation have penetrated the inmost recesses and 
mysterious intricacies of the corporeal constituents of the intellectual 
inhabitants, that humanity instigates the benevolent individual to 
mournfully and sadly deliberate over the probable effects, after a 
perpetuity of continuance of such morbific impressions.’ 

“ I was delighted at the grand simplicity of his expression, and 
was giving my approbation too much vent, when tap, tap, went some- 
thing at the door. 

“ ¢ And even beauteous woman,’ continued the professor, ‘ goes a’ 
—tap, tap—‘whilst ever is heard’—tap, tap—‘ and nature assimi- 
lating’—tap, tap—‘ mournfully weeps over the silent’—bom, bom, 
went the outsider, growing impatient. ‘Bless me! who’s there? 
come in,’—and an hour-glass, the sand nearly out, was substituted for 
the punch-bowl—‘ Come-in ;’ the door opened, and gave admittance 
to what would have been a handsome young woman, had the care in 
her heart not written ‘at home’ so legibly on her cheek. ‘ Take a 
seat, ma’am.’ 

« ¢ J will call again, professor,’ said I, rising. 

“ ¢ No, no, sir, sit down, sir. Madam, how can I serve you?’ 

“«“ ¢T am in great hurry, professor,’ I said again, seizing my hat. 

«“¢No, sir, I insist you must not leave. Madam, what do you 
want?’ and the poor professor jumped from his seat to the door, and 
from the door to his seat, asking, almost sternly, ‘ Madam, what do 
you want ?’” 

“ «I’m a poor widow, with a large family of children, and hearing 
that you were a very charitable gentleman, and—’ 
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“ ¢ Professor I cannot stand this pitiable narrative. Madam, there 
is some money for you. You must indeed excuse me. I shall not be 
able to restrain my tears.’ 

“ « No, sir, stay, | command you, I insist. Woman, what do you 
want? in the name of virtue, what do you want?’ The widow com- 
menced her piteous appeal again, when, quite overcome, I rushed 
from the room, followed by the voice of the ruined professor, who 
feared that his reputation was for ever gone. ‘ Woman, in the name 
of Jehovah, what do you want ?’” 

Poor Frank! Death’s dark garniture hath clothed his piercing 
eye ; friendship and sorrow no more thrill his heart, and the noisome 
worm revels in the home of high and noble daring. He died! not on 
the sick-bed, with mourning friends gathered around, but on the 
battle-field, fighting for his country, on the victor soldier's bed—the 
body of his foe. And of all the warm hearts that were stilled, of 
all the true spirits that floated up to God, from thy glorious but 
bloody field, Buena Vista! silence fell not on a nobler breast— not a 


truer soul went up than rose from thy bosom, Frank—true friend of 
my early manhood! 


THE CURIOUS WIDOW. 


DurinG my first course of lectures I became a boarder at the 
house of a widow lady, the happy mother of a brace and a half of 
daughters, the quartette possessing so much of the distinguishing 
characteristics of the softer sex, that I often caught myself wonder- 
ing in what nook or cérner of their diminutive skulls they kept the 
rest of the faculties. 

Occupying the same room that I did, were two other students from 
the same section of country as myself, and possessing pretty much 
the same tastes and peculiarities. One thing certain we agreed in, 
and that was a detestation of all curiosity-stricken women ; for never 
were poor devils worse bothered by researches than we were. Nota 
pocket of any garment left in our rooms could remain unexamined, 
not a letter remain on our table unread, nor scarcely a word of con- 
versation pass without a soft, subdued breathing at the key-hole 
telling us we were eaves-dropped. Matters came at length to such 
a pass, and so thorough became the annoyance, that nothing but the 
difficulty of obtaining suitable accommodation elsewhere, prevented 
us from bidding a tender adieu to the widow, and promising to pay 
her our board bill as soon as our remittances arrived. 

As the evil had to be endured for a while, at least, we soon 
invented and arranged a plan for breaking her of her insatiable 
curiosity, and making her, what she was in other respects, a good 
landlady. 

The boarding-house was a large two-story frame, with a flight of 
steps on one side, extending from the street to the second story, so 
as to give admittance to the boarders without the necessity of opening 
the front door or disturbing the family when we came in late at night. 
It was very cold weather, and our mess were busily engaged every 
night until a late hour at the dissecting-rooms, and it was during this 
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necessary absence that the widow made her researches and investiga- 


tions. The subject that we were engaged upon was one of the most , 


hideous specimens of humanity that ever horrified the sight. The 
wretch had saved his life from the hangman by dying the eve before 
the day of execution, and we, by some process or other, became the 
possessors of his body. Just emaciated sufficiently to remove the 
fatty tissue, and leave the muscles and blood-vessels finely developed, 
still he was so hideous that nothing but my devotion to anatomy, and 
the fineness of the subject, could reconcile me to the dissection; and 
even after working a week upon him, I never caught a glimpse of his 
countenance but what I had the nightmare in consequence. He was 
one of that peculiar class called Albinoes, or white negroes. Every 
feature was deformed and unnatural; a horrible hare-lip, the cleft 
extending half way up his nose externally, and pair of tushes pro- 
jecting from his upper jaw, completed his bill of horrors. It was with 
him, or rather his face, that we determined to cure our landlady of 
her prying propensities. 

It was the work of a few minutes to slice the face from the skull, 
and arrange it so that from any point of view it would look horrible. 
Having procured a yard of oil-cloth, we sewed it to the face, and then 
rolled it carefully up; tying this securely, we next enveloped it in a 
number of wrappers, fastening each separately, so that her curiosity 
would be excited to the utmost degree before the package could be 
completely opened. At the usual hour we returned home, carrying 
our extra face along; not, however, without many a shudder. 

Upon entering our room, we saw that the spoiler had been there, 
although she had endeavoured to leave things as near the condition 
she found them in as possible. 

With a hearty malediction upon all curious women, we ate our 
cold snack, which the kind-hearted widow—for, despite of her being 
a widow, she was really kind-hearted—always had awaiting our 
return, and retired to rest, determined that the morrow’s night 
should bring all things even. 

I endeavoured to sleep; but that hideous face, which we had locked 
securely in a trunk, kept staring at me through its many envelopes— 
and when the cold winter’s sun shone in at the casement, it found me 
still awake. Nervous and irritated, I descended to breakfast; and 
nothing but the contemplation of my coming revenge prevented me 
from treating the widow with positive impoliteness. Bless her not- 
despairing-of-marrying-again spirit! who could keep angry with 
her? Such a sweet smile of ineffable goodness and spiritual inno- 
cence rested on her countenance, that I almost relented of my 
purpose; but my love-letters read, my duns made evident, my poetry 
criticized by eyes to which Love would not lend his blindness to 
make perfect; and then—she was a widow! My heart, at this last 
reflection, became immediately barred to the softening influences of 
forgiveness, and I determined in all hostility to face her. 

The lectures that day, as far as we were concerned, fell upon 
listless ears, for we were thinking too much of what the night was to 
bring forth, to pay much attention to them. The day at last came toa 
close. It had been snowing all the evening, and at supper we com- 
plained bitterly how disagreeable it would be walking to the college, 
and working that night, and wished that we were not dissecting, so that 
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we might stay at home and answer the letters we had received from 
home that day. “ Business could not be neglected for the weather,” 
was our conclusion expressed to the widow ; so after supper we donned 
our dissecting clothes, and putting the package for the widow in a 
coat pocket, hung it up in a prominent place, so it could be found 
readily. Telling the family we would not be back until late, and 
making as much noise as possible with our feet, so as to assure her 
we were going, we left the house as if for the college. 

We went no further, however, than to the nearest coffee-house, 
where, by the time we had smoked a cigar, we judged sufficient time 
had elapsed for the widow to commence researches. 

Returning to the boarding-house, we pulled off our boots and 
noiselessly ascended the outside steps, the door at the head of which 
we had left open. There was a short passage leading from it to the 
door of our room, which we had left closed, but now perceived to be 
ajar. Silently, as a doctor speaking of the patients he has lost, we 
approached it, and, on peeping in, to our great gratification found 
everything working as we had desired. The widow had got the 
package out, and was occupied in viewing it attentively from all sides, 
and studying the character of the knots of the ligatures embracing 
it, so she could restore everything to its original condition, when her 
curiosity was satisfied as to its contents. Having impressed its 
shape, and the peculiarity of tie, well upon her mind, she proceeded 
to take off the first cover, which was soon done, when a similar 
envelope met her eye; this, after undergoing the same scrutiny, was 
removed, when yet another met her gaze ; this detached, and still 
the kernel was unreached; some six or eight were taken off, and at 
length she came to the last, the oil-skin. Poor old lady! she has 
long been where the curiosity of life never penetrates, and the 
grandest and most awful mystery of our nature is revealed; yet, I 
see her now, as the last envelope of the mysterious package was 
reached, and when a gleam of satisfaction shot like an erysipelatous 
blush over her anxious face, as she saw the consummation of her long 
expectancy approaching. There she stood, with spectacles buried so 
deeply ‘neath her brows as almost to appear a portion of her visage; 
neck—not of apoplectic proportions—elongated to its utmost capa- 
city; lips—from which the ruby of youth had departed,—wide 
disclosed,—showing what our swamp lands are famous for—big gums 
and old snags; in fact, the embodiment of woman in her hour of 
curiosity. Holding the package in one hand and the end of the oil- 
cloth in the other, she commenced unrolling it slowly, for fear some 
peculiarity of its arrangement might escape her; her back was 
towards the door, which we had nearly opened awide, and anxiously 
awaiting the dénowement ; it came at last,—and never shall I forget 
the expression of that old woman’s face as the last roll left the hellish 
countenance, and it lay in all its awful hideousness upon her extended 
palm,—the fiendish tushes protruding from the parted lips,—still 
wearing the agony of the death-second, — and the eyes enclosed 
in their circle of red, gazing up into hers with their dull vacant 
stare, 

Ay, but she was a firm-nerved woman. If metempsychosis be a 
true doctrine, her spirit must have once animated, in the chivalrous 


times, a steel-clad knight of the doughtiest mould. She did not faint 
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—did not vent a scream—but gazed upon its awfulness in silence, as 
if her eyes were riveted to it for ever. 

We feit completely mortified to think that our well-laid scheme 
had failed—that we had failed to terrify her; when, to perfect our 
chagrin, she broke into a low laugh. We strode into the room, 
determined to express in words what our deeds had evidently failed 
to convey; when, ere she had become fully aware of our presence, 
we noticed her laughter was becoming hysterical. We spoke to her 
—shook her by the shoulder—but still she laughed on, increasing in 
vehemence and intensity. It began to excite attention in the lower 
apartments, and even in the street; and soon loud knocks and won- 
dering exclamations began to alarm us for the consequences of our 
participation. We strove to take the fearful object from her, but she 
clung to it with the tenacity of madness, or a young doctor to his first 
scientific opinion, “She is gone demented!” we exclaimed; “we 
had better be leaving ”—when a rush up the steps and through the 
passage, cut off our retreat, and told us the daughters and crowd were 
coming ; but still the old lady laughed on, fiercer, faster, shriller than 
before. In rushed the crowd—a full charge for the room, impelled 
by the ramrod of curiosity —but ere they had time to discover the 
cause of the commotion, or make a demonstration, the widow ceased 
her laughter, and, putting on an expression of the most supreme con- 
tempt, coolly remarked :—“ Excuse me, gentlemen, if I have caused 
you any inconvenience by my unusual conduct. I was just smiling 
aloud to think what fools these students made of themselves when 
they tried to scare me with a dead nigger’s face, when I had slept 
with a drunken husband for twenty years!” The crowd mizzled; 
and we, too, I reckon, between that time and the next up-heaving of 
the sun. 


BEAUTY AND THE DAWN. 
(From the German of Arndt.) 


I sarp unto the Dawn—“ Why art thou bright 

With amber glow, and tints of rosy light?” 

I said unto a Maid—as morning fair— 

“ Why wreathe with smiles thy lip—with flowers thy hair ? 

Beauty and Morn! ye quickly must decay— 

Soon fade your tints, and flit your smiles away ! 
Therefore adorn not ! ” 

*¢T deck myself,” the Dawn replied, “ in light, 

Tn amber glow and roseate splendor bright, 

In those rich hues rejoice to be arrayed, 

Nor ask, nor know, when Fate shail bid them fade ; 

He who the moon and stars ordained to shine 

Made those rich hues and fading splendors mine— 
Therefore I mourn not! ”’ 


‘¢ I deck myself,” replied the beauteous Maid, 
‘** Ere yet the springtime of my youth doth fade. 
Shall that short spring in settled gloom be past 
Because stern Fate must bid it fade at last ? 
He who its plumage on the bird bestows, 
Who gives-- and takes—the colours of the rose; 
In Him I trust—and mourn not!” 


Eta. 
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THovuGH so many memoirs of persons who took a prominent part in 
the great French revolution have been given to the world, no detailed 
account of the Marquis de Favras’ life has ever yet been published ; 
his contemporaries seem to have been little acquainted with him; and 
all that is recorded of his memory is enveloped in mystery and uncer- 
tainty, owing to the stormy days which visited France at the time of his 
execution, The Marquis de Favras, however, made himself conspicu- 
ous in the eyes of Europe; and scarcely sixty years have elapsed since 
those events occurred which were the cause of his condemnation. There 
are men still alive, too, who knew him personally; his trial was public, 
and yet it is a most extraordinary thing that, up to the present time, no- 
body has formed a decided opinion of his character. He was aban- 
doned by the court party, in whose cause he died; was treated by M. 
de Lafayette as a perfect “ hero of fidelity and courage ;” was arrested 
by him, and delivered into the hands of justice, and was declared guilty 
of lése-nation by the Tribunal du Chatelet ; the lawyers accused the 
judges of great weakness and cowardice for passing this sentence; in 
short, the Marquis de Favras experienced the rare fate in revolutionary 
times, of meeting with only lukewarmness from those to whom he sacri- 
ficed his life, and with admiration from those persons who only sought 
his death. He has bequeathed many doubts to the minds of both par- 
ties, and to several, alas! great remorse. Was the Marquis de Favras 
as innocent as he was said to be? or was he as guilty as some have 
declared? These are the questions which I have endeavoured to solve 
by searching all the unpublished documents which serve to throw any 
new light on the subject. My difficult task was undertaken without 
any party spirit, though not without many scruples; for it is a delicate 
operation in these times to stir up recollections which have branded an 
indelible mark—to rake up those jealousies and heart-burnings which are 
yet scarcely extinguished, and to revive so many bitter discussions. ‘The 
years 1851 and 1790 resemble each other, alas! in more than one point 
of view, and the history of M. de Favras may easily find its companion 
in our days. 

Thomas de Mahy, Marquis de Favras, was born at Blois on the 26th 
of March, 1744; he came of a noble and tolerably old family—the 
Mahys had borne the title of esquire since the fourteenth century, and 
had occupied the most important posts of the municipality and magis- 
tracy of Blois, and, in August, 1747, the estate of Corméré, which be- 
longed to them, was converted by letters patent into a barony. The 
Marquis de Favras, therefore, though not of very illustrious origin, was 
one of those well-born provincial gentlemen who had more titles than 
pence, and who at that period quitted the paternal roof at a very early 
age to seek their fortune at court. He entered the corps of Mousque- 
taires in 1755. Childhood in those days was not of long duration, and 
at an age when our friends now tremble at the idea of sending us to 
college, he, like his fellows, embraced the military profession, and set 
forth on his career with that gaiety and frankness of heart and belief in 
his future success, with which an Teunneaiite name, a handsome person, 
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a good sword, and plenty of courage, inspire a young man. He served 
as a Mousquetaire in the campaign of 1761, and about this time he 
received an appointment of captain in a dragoon regiment; two years 
later, after the campaign of 1763, he was promoted to be capitaine aide 
major. The Marquis de Favras was at this period nineteen years old; 
he had been eight years in the army, and had served in two campaigns ; 
but the rank of captain did not satisfy this ambitious and adventurous 
young man ; he believed that a more brilliant destiny was in store for 
him, and, unlike the officers of his own age, he began to prepare him- 
self energetically for acting a more important part. He was one of 
those enthusiastic young men who feel that they have only to will, to 
succeed in anything they undertake, and who push resolutely forward 
into the future, thinking to themselves, “ Well! at length I am in the 
road to fortune.” 

One of the results of M. de Favras’ dreams was, that he applied him- 
self seriously to study, and endeavoured to repair, as far as possible, his 
imperfect education. Not only had he considerable taste for literature, 
drawing, and architecture ; but he was well versed in financial matters, 
and in political economy ; he sought to inform himself on these various 
subjects with more ardour, perhaps, than method, and as his intellect 
was not very profound, much of his information was exceedingly super- 
ficial. M. de Favras became, therefore, one of those perpetual schemers 
who are for ever endeavouring to carry out some chimerical idea, and 
spend their life without profit to themselves or to anybody else. Per- 
haps a cause for his ambition, however, may be discovered in an extra- 
ordinary event, which took place shortly after his entrance into life: he 
married quite suddenly, while in Germany, the Princess Caroline 
d’Anhalt, the legitimate daughter of the Prince d’Anhalt-Bernbourg- 
Shaumbourg. Howa young captain, ina dragoon regiment, could succeed 
in forming so brilliant an alliance, is still a mystery. M. de Favras 
was handsome, young, witty, brave, and possessed an agreeable address, 
and a due share of assurance, so that it is not improbable, that, like 
many of the officers of our army, he played the hero in one of those 
romantic little episodes which at that period were not of very uncom- 
mon occurrence. The circumstance of being garrisoned in the same 
town, or of being quartered in the same house for the night, which has 
occasioned so many love intrigues of a temporary nature, was, perhaps, 
in this instance the beginning of a much more serious affair. Every- 
thing leads one to believe this was the case, though it is not an ascer- 
tained fact; the care which M. and Madame de Favras took to avoid 
any allusion to this important event of their youth, the discreet reserve 
of their friends, and the total silence of the Prince d’ Anhalt upon the 
subject, for he would only acknowledge his daughter’s marriage because 
he was compelled by the laws, and consent to pay her dowry on account 
of the decision of the Aulic Council, all tends to confirm this conjec- 
ture. One thing is, however, quite certain, that she was not on the 
most pleasant terms with her family: in spite of the remonstrances of 
her relations, she had embraced the Roman Catholic religion ; and this 
circumstance, which proved her to be a young lady of determined cha- 
racter, was the cause, according to M. de Favras, of her father refusing 
to see her. 

In 1772, M. de Favras was created a knight of the order of Saint 
Louis, and was appointed first-lieutenant of Monsieur’s Swiss Guard, 
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which was equal to the rank of colonel. Undoubtedly he must have 
thought it necessary, on account of the noble alliance he had formed, 
to take a certain position at court ; the Comte de Provence would 
naturally take notice of a young officer in the guards who had married a 
princess ; this is tolerably proved by his giving him a pension of twelve 
hundred livres to defray the expenses of his son’s education. 

M. le Comte de la Chitre, first gentleman of the bedchamber to 
Monsieur, exerted himself with much zeal to obtain this pension for M. 
de Favras, and he continued ever afterwards to show the same 
interest in his welfare. Everything seemed to smile upon him, there- 
fore everything succeeded with him; to have made a fortunate mar- 
riage, to hold an important position at court, to enjoy the protection 
of the king’s brother, and the friendship of a powerful nobleman, was 
surely something upon which to congratulate oneself at the age of 
thirty; but he paid dearly for the favours which fortune then bestowed 
on him, for there was scarcely one of them which did not, sooner or 
later, turn to his harm in some way or other. 

At this period M. de Favras was in possession of more honours than 
money. A yearly income of one thousand florins, a small pension for 
his son, and a trifling appointment, was not sufficient to admit of his 
making a great figure at Court. He soon perceived this himself, and 
gave in his resignation ; it seemed to him much more prudent to seek 
retirement in a humbler sphere till he had, by working his mind, found 
some method of making his fortune. 

In 1776 the Marquis de Favras, therefore, quitted the army, and 
though he nominally held his rank in the Swiss Guards, no duties were 
required of him. He took some quiet apartments in the Place Royal, 
No. 21, opposite the impasse de Guéméne, and lived in great obscurity 
for several years. This was the era for new systems, the breeze of 
revolution had already wafted itself over France, and everybody was 
forming a plan for hastening its progress; people sided with Turgot or 
with Necker, or with M. de Calonne, or with M. de Brienne, and from 
every quarter poured in some fresh method for the better managing 
of the financial department. It will not be supposed that the Marquis 
de Favras, the man who delighted in new schemes beyond most other 
people, was likely to remain inactive during these stirring times. 

A person of considerable consequence in the present day told me not 
long ago, that at one time he knew him rather intimately. “ He frequently 
came to dine with my father,” said this gentleman ; “ poor devil, he was 
not very rich, I can even now picture distinctly to my mind his hand- 
some countenance, his tall figure, and his black coat, which was a little 
threadbare; in the evening he would always pull out of his pocket a 
paper containing calculations or notes of his fresh projects, these he 
would explain to us with great eagerness and enthusiasm.” 

When the war in Holland broke out, he formed the idea of raising a 
supply of troops and offering his services to the patriotic party. 
About this time, to his great misfortune, he made the acquaintance 
of Tourcaty, a recruiting officer, who, as will afterwards be seen, played 
a very terrible part in his future life. As he was unsuccessful in 
carrying out his measure with regard to the war, he began to turn his 
attention towards the administration of affairs. He devised, wrote, 
published, and circulated, in 1785, among the States General, plans for 
replacing the barriers which the Austrians had removed in the Low 
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Countries, and at length he gave himself up entirely to the study of the 
financial department, which was the great topic of the day. A project, ona 
very large scale, for the economical administration of affairs was con- 
ceived by him, and it is certain that Mirabeau read his pamphlet on the 
subject, and thought well of it. Many other deputies also gave M. de 
Favras great encouragement with regard to his views, and he had the 
satisfaction at length of believing that one of his schemes was likely to 
be taken into the serious consideration of the National Assembly. In 
order the better to carry out his ideas, and to prevent the representa- 
tives, who had promised to further his project, from becoming luke- 
warm in the matter, he took up his abode at Versailles in the month of 
June, 1789. 

From this time forth he was plunged in a sea of politics, and as the 
part which he played forms a portion of history, the rest of his life 
demands a closer examination. M. de Favras’ political opinions were 
well known; he never made any secret of them. His birth, his 
services, his daily intercourse, gratitude alone would naturally incline 
him to the aristocratical party ; but it is a strange mistake to class him 
among the champions of absolute power, of the nobility at any sacrifice, 
and of statw guo without concession, there is great injustice in judging 
him and his misfortunes so hastily. True ke had not unbounded con- 
fidence in M. de Lafayette’s American notions and schemes ; he did not 
think the new constitution without blemish, and he declared publicly, 
and never withdrew his opinion, that as long as the dourgeois would not 
lay down their arms, there would be no peace or happiness for France. 
Many persons in our days agree with him, but it is not considered a crime 
on their part to hold such an opinion, and just at that precise period the 
taking of the Bastile, the massacres which followed it, and the intem- 
perate language of some of the orators in the Assembly, from which 
might already be augured much future violence, occasioned many intel- 
ligent men to take the same view as M. de Favras. Then, as in the 
present day, the idea of progress of any kind alarmed many good men, 
because they had not a definite notion of the conditions of the new pro- 
gramme to which they were called upon to subscribe. They mistrusted 
its codicils, and the expressions which were supposed to be understood 
in it; the future proved, indeed, that their fears were not without foun- 
dation, and that all who agreed with M. de Favras that it was impossible 
to reform except by slow degrees, were tolerably correct in the opinion 
they had conceived. 

The 6th of October was, it will be distinctly remembered, the real 
preface to the Reign of Terror; at five o’clock in the morning, the day 
before, Paris was aroused by the dismal sound of the tocsin, and every- 
body asked each other with alarm what was likely to happen. The 
three parties which agitated Paris, the Court party, or Legitimists, 
the Orleanists, and those who, at a later date, took the name of Jaco- 
bins, in the first moment of surprise, angrily threw the blame upon each 
other for the disorder which seemed likely to ensue, but before long they 
learned what had happened. A troop of women, and men disguised as 
women, had forced their way into the Hotel de Ville, the guards had 
offered resistance, and a struggle had been the consequence; fresh 
crowds, armed with pikes, were pouring forth from all the Faubourgs, 
and the tumult soon spread over the Gréve, the Quays, and the adjoin- 
ing streets. The dysentery which prevailed, or was said to prevail, in 
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Paris, was the pretext which was assigned, instead of the true cause of 
this manifestation. Hideous bad passion shouted for bread, as it has 
since shouted in our days, “ Reform! Reform!” and this multitude, 
which we need not describe, for it has been seen not long ago, pro- 
ceeded to the National Assembly to demand food. 

“Let us go to Versailles !—to Versailles!” howled forth all these 
horrid creatures in a breath. 

Exactly at this moment M. de Lafayette made his appearance on the 
scene. He declared firmly and courageously that he would not proceed 
to Versailles, and forbade the National Guard to set forward. He de- 
pended, however, too confidently on his popularity. He in vain endea- 
voured to calm the populace ; his voice was unheeded; and the only 
reply he received was, that the spot upon which the gallows stood was 
pointed out to him. As he could not arrest the progress of the people, 
he resolved to join himself to them, in order, if possible, to moderate 
their violence ; and, accordingly, he gave the signal of departure to the 
National Guard, who proceeded with him to Versailles, accompanied by 
this hideous army of men and women. As soon as this vast multitude 
was known to be marching towards Versailles, a great tumult arose 
there in consequence. The king was out hunting, and they sent in 
great haste to inform him of the circumstance. All was confusion and 
excitement at the cidteau ; the gentlemen and courtiers, who had received 
no orders for any plan of action, looked bewilderingly at each other, 
not knowing what to do, and the “ CZil de Beuf” resounded with pas- 
sionate altercation. Among all the officers who were present, the 
Marquis de Favras was the only person who had sufficient presence of 
mind to form a bold resolution, which, had it been executed, would have 
led to most important results. 

“It is shameful,” cried he, ‘‘ to permit such a savage throng to ap- 
proach the king’s palace, without offering any resistance at all to their 
progress.” 

He according proposed to the courtiers around him to collect a few 
faithful soldiers, and to go, sword in hand, and engeavour, if possible, to 
disperse the multitude, but at any rate to bar its way to the palace. 
Most of the persons to whom he addressed himself declared that it would 
be useless to make such an attempt without horses, as the multitude was 
so immense. 

‘“* Well! I will have horses,” exclaimed the Marquis de Favras, with 
his accustomed decision ; and he went immediately to M. Le Comte de 
Saint Priest, who was then minister. The minister kept him waiting 
some time. Etiquette is most dreadfully out of place in such a fearful 
crisis. Exactly what happened to M. de Favras in 1789, occurred again 
at Rambouillet in 1830. The person who came to offer his services at 
a critical moment, was obliged to dawdle in an anti-chamber. At length, 
however, he was admitted; but the Comte did not know him at all, and 
received him very coldly. 

“ Monsieur le Comte,” said the Marquis de Favras, “I ask you in my 
name, and in the name of two hundred gentlemen, assembled at this 
moment in the CEil de Beuf, to grant us permission to use the king’s 
horses for an hour; and if you will agree to let us have them, we will 
make our best exertions to disperse this mass of people, and take their 
cannons from them.” 

M. de Saint Priest answered him in a frigid tone, that he had not the 
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right of employing the king’s horses without his leave; and then, as M. 
de Favras continued to urge the necessity of some prompt measures 
being at once pursued, he consented to put the question to the king, 
who had just entered, and proceeded forthwith to his study. An hour 
after, he came back; the court had heard, he said, that M. de La- 
fayette, and several battalions of the National Guard, were with the 
people at present; therefore they had only to wait to see how matters 
would proceed. 

“ Wait!” cried M. de Favras ; “ why, in two hours the chateau will 
be assailed by these wretches.” 

The Comte de Saint Priest made him no answer. 

“In short, you will do nothing ?” said M. de Favras. 

* No, sir,” replied the minister. 

The Marquis bowed and left in despair. 

I have described this conversation, word for word, as I found it in an 
account given of the circumstance by M. de Saint Priest himself : and 
here it is quite certain that M. de Favras was the first person at Ver- 
sailles who had formed the plan of resistance. 

At three o’clock in the morning, the crowd, who found nothing 
more to be achieved in the assembly, began to think of pillag- 
ing the chdteau and assassinating the king. They forced open the gates ; 
and the horrible scenes which ensued, in spite of the efforts of M. de 
Lafayette to restrain the populace, are too well known to need descrip- 
tion. Much as he has been calumniated, he performed prodigies of 
valour on October the 6th; and there is not the slightest doubt that, 
on this occasion, he rescued Versailles from destruction. The queen 
owed her life to Miomandre, one of the body guard, and to a young 
sergeant, called Hoche, who afterwards became celebrated as the pacifi- 
eator of La Vendée. M. de Lafayette, who speaks of Hoche’s noble 
conduct in his memoirs, mentions that, when he himself entered the 
chateau, and crossed the CEil de Beeuf, in the midst of the courtiers and 
the enraged officers, one of them shouted out, “‘ There goes Cromwell !” 
It has never yet been discovered who pronounced this apostrophe, but, 
from various circumstances, I believe it to have been M. de Favras, 
who was on the spot. He was more angry than any of the others with 
the commander of the Paris militia, and never forgave him for joining the 
insurgents, though with a view of moderating their fury. “ Cromwell 
would not have come alone,” replied Lafayette, proudly, and passed on. 

Everybody remembers the little theatrical reconciliation which took 
place, which put an end to the disorder for a few hours. The Marquis 
de Lafayette appeared on the balcony of the chdéteaw with the queen, and 
kissed her hand respectfully before the eyes of the multitude who were 
howling beneath, while he ostentatiously presented his cockade to one of 
the body guard. This action met with unbounded applause, for the people 
of Paris always applaud anything which resembles a scene on the stage. 
Peace seemed to have been made between the revolutionists and the 
monarchy, and between the National Guard and the army; but in 
reality nothing was radically changed; only the insurrectionists had 
gained one step by insulting the person of the sovereign in the palace, 
and the royal prerogative in the assembly. M. de Favras, and a few 
other courageous and devoted officers, escorted Louis XVI. to Paris, 


thither, too, he was accompanied by this troop of fiends, who brought 
back their sovereign as a captive. 
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It is from the day following the king’s arrival at the palace of the 
Tuileries, which had been deserted for so many years, that we must 
date the “ Favras Conspiracy.” From the 6th of October, M. de Favras 
was more than suspected by the representatives of the commonalty. 
He was closely watched, and spies were set on all his actions. A secret 
agent, called Joffroy, who had been employed by the Committee of 
Public Safety, never lost sight of him for two months. It will be re- 
membered that M. de Favras, amongst many projects, had formed an 
idea, a few months before, of raising troops for Brabant ; and had be- 
come acquainted, about tne same time, with a Sieur Tourcaty, who 
declared himself to be an officer in the infantry ; and perhaps he might 
have been; but he certainly had as well employment of another kind. 
M. de Favras had kept up his connection with Tourcaty ; sometimes he 
met him at the theatre, and sometimes Tourcaty came to visit him. 
Upon one occasion he was accompanied by a friend, called Morel, whom 
he introduced to Favras. This man, like Tourcaty, was a kidnapper, 
and, like him, was an officer of the National Guard. 

M. de Favras, who remained inactive in Paris, and yet felt very uneasy 
about the aspect of things, would frequently bend his steps in the direction 
of the Faubourg St. Antoine, which was the very centre of democracy ; he 
quietly joined the meetings which took place there, and listened often in a 
state of perfect stupor to the horrible threats which issued from the lips of 
some of the speakers. One day when he had, as usual, noiselessly mixed 
with the throng, he heard an orator, with naked arms, lay down a plan 
for attacking the Tuileries, and assassinating the king, with such ma- 
thematical precision and enjoyment, that he became quite terrified at the 
mere thought, and felt it his duty to go at once to M. de Luxembourg, 
who was then captain in the king’s guards. M. de Luxembourg knew 
M. de Favras a little, and had heard of his conduct at Versailles, when 
he went to M. de St. Priest. His perseverance and devotion had 
touched him exceedingly, and his ready intelligence struck him at once ; 
he listened attentively to him, thanked him for the attachment which he 
displayed towards the royal family, and confessed to him that he thought 
the danger imminent, unless all the king’s loyal subjects were able to 
thwart the machinations of these fiends. He begged him, on account of 
his being a near neighbour of the Faubourg St. Antoine, to watch all 
the movements in that quarter, and assured him at the same time that 
any information which he could obtain would be invaluable; he con- 
cluded by remarking that he knew his fortune was limited, and requested 
permission to place funds at his disposal, for which he might have occa- 
sion, in order to render his surveillance sufficiently active. 

M. de Favras coloured with displeasure at this offer. M. de Luxem- 
bourg apologised to him, and said that his delicacy of principle was well 
known, but that he might openly accept this money, which would be 
given him under such circumstances as would remove all his scruples, 
and made him promise to come that evening to the king’s study. 

M. de Favras went and found M. de Luxembourg there, who pre- 
sented him with a hundred louis on the part of the king; he accom- 
panied him home in his cabriolet, as far as the Rue Vivienne, conversing 
with him as in the morning, upon the fearful perils which surrounded 
the royal family. His notion was, that the best safeguard would 
be made in selecting from the National Guard, and from the ‘old 
French Guards, a body of resolute brave men, who would be ready on the 
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first signal to march to the Tuileries, and to suffer themselves even to be 
slain if necessary before the door of the king’s apartments, as others had 
done at Versailles, rather than yield. When De Favras was left alone, 
his brain positively burnt with excitement, as he reviewed M. de Luxem- 
bourg’s conversation, and his ardent imagination immediately conjured 
up a plan of heroic resistance; he already beheld himself the preserver 
of the royal family ; this time there was no doubt that he was going to 
play an important part. A troop of brave men who would be ready for 
any duty would certainly be a glorious assistance in time of need, but 
the difficulty was to find them. Suddenly he remembered a young 
lieutenant in the grenadiers, whom he had seen weeping by the side of 
the king’s carriage, when they were coming from Versailles; he had 
heard, too, only a few days before, that Marquier, who was on duty at the 
Tuileries, had openly spoken of his devotion to the queen. This was 
just the sort of man he wanted, but the question was how to find him 
out. Who could he employ to seek him, and to sound his principles, 
without appearing himself in the matter, or compromising the royal 
family ?—he reached home in a state of complete agitation and inde- 
cision. 

By one of those extraordinary coincidences which sometimes play an 
important part in a man’s life, he received a visit from MM. Morel 
and Tourcaty the very same evening ; they had just quitted the Comé- 
die Francaise, at which theatre they had witnessed the third perform- 
ance of Charles IX. ; this piece they said was written in the worst 
taste, and raised the most violent disturbance, and vilest passions, in the 
house; they observed that if a little money was dispersed, it might 
easily be hissed off the stage, and urged M. de Favras to assist them in 
accomplishing the downfall of M.de Chenier’s tragedy. He was 
delighted with the feeling which they expressed on the subject, and it 
suddenly occurred to him that they were exactly the men for the pur- 
pose which he had on hand. 

They were kidnappers by profession, and both of them exceedingly 
shrewd and cunning. He had employed them a few months before in 
collecting troops for Holland. Why should he not now engage their 
services in carrying out M. de Luxembourg’s plan? In short, he was 
in such an excited and enthusiastic state, that he very imprudently 
exclaimed, “ But, gentlemen, it is not the performance of this tragedy 
which so immediately concerns us; one of far greater moment will 
soon probably be acted. They wish to assassinate the king, and this is 
what we must prevent.” Morel and Tourcaty appeared exceedingly 
surprised at this speech ; and after they had succeeded in making the 
Marquis explain himself more clearly, they placed themselves at his 
disposal. He did not lose sight of his object; and accordingly asked 
them if they were acquainted with a man named Marquier. On their 
replying in the negative, he entreated Morel to use all means in his 
power to discover his abode. Morel came to M. de Favras the next 
day, and informed him that he had met with the young lieutenant. 
Favras immediately begged him to put him in communication with 
Marquier, without, however letting his name appear in the matter. 
Morel agreed to do this for him; and the very same evening the young 
lieutenant met M. de Favras, of whose intentions he was, however, per- 
fectly ignorant, beneath the arcade of the Place Royal. Morel was 
also at this rendezvous ; but the only subject discussed on this occasion 
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was the well known attachment of the French Guards to the royal 
family. M. de Favras told the young lieutenant that he had witnessed 
his emotion at Versailles, on the 6th of October, and inquired if, in the 
event of the Tuileries being attacked by the populace, the king’s friends 
might depend upon him and his grenadiers, who had conducted them- 
selves so well at Versailles? Marquier was a cautious man, and replied 
evasively to the questions which were put to him; but he promised to 
return to the same spot, that day week, at the same hour. 

They separated, but this interview, which wore an air of suspicion, 
was beheld by a secret witness; the spy Joffroy, who afterwards revealed 
the circumstance, was concealed behind one of the pillars; he had seen 
everything even if he had not heard all. From that time M. de Favras 
was lost. The following week Marquier arrived punctually at the place 
of rendezvous, the conversation turned nearly upon the same subject as 
when they last met. M.de Favras was still eager to gather from 
Marquier what feeling the French Guards entertained towards the king, 
and Marquier was still cautious, though he did not condemn what he 
heard. 

One evening when they met as usual, however, M. de Favras placed 
in his hands a pamphlet, entitled “ OQuvez done les yeux” (Open your 
eyes); this created a great sensation in Paris, and was one of the grounds 
of accusation against M. de Favras at his trial; it was proved that he 
had marked the page fifty-one, and particularly desired Marquier to read 
it ; this was considered a great crime by the tribunal. 

In turning to this formidable page which is addressed to the French 
Guards, we find the following expressions: “The French Guards have 
been deceived; they are now convinced of it ; their repentance is daily 
exhibited ; they are eager to return to their post of duty, and desire 
that they may never quit it again. They merely require a man who 
will lead them back to the path in which they trod before. Well, soldiers ! 
it is you, French Guards, to whom I address myself; you will find that 
man in me. I will join you; I am well aware of the risks I incur, 
but you will defend me, and if they assassinate me you will revenge m 
death. J shall have saved my country, and shall die content. I will 
make myself known as soon as you desire it.” In conclusion it was pro- 
posed that the French Guards should resume their uniform, their name, 
their duties about the king’s person, and all the advantages of a pri- 
vileged corps. 

Marquier, in spite of his good feeling towards his sovereign, was so 
alarmed at the decided language used in the pamphlet, that he restored 
it to the donor with the greatest possible precaution. 

M. de Biron was at first suspected to be the author, but when the 
pamphlet was minutely examined, many of M. de Favras’ favourite ex- 
pressions were recognised ; he was known to have a mania for writing, 
to love to be foremost in everything ; besides, he betrayed himself com- 
pletely in his offer to take the command of the French Guards, and in 
his perpetual dream of becoming the preserver of his country, but more 
especially in the final postscript, in which he violently attacked Joseph 
Chénier’s Charles IX. It is only surprising that there ever could have 
existed a doubt of his being the author of this pamphlet. Morel at 
once suspected him. 

At no period, perhaps, had political and social immorality been car- 
ried to a greater height than at this precise time, when M. de Sade 
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published his works, and the Committee of Public Safety paid openly 
twenty-four thousand francs to their agents for denouncing anybody 
who was obnoxious to it. There are many proofs to be offered in sup- 
port of this fact, but the trial of the Marquis de Favras would alone 
serve to establish it. This was, indeed, a glorious encouragement for 
roguery and imposture under the pretext of patriotism. Morel and 
Tourcaty, who were both without resources, were not men to resist such a 
bait ; they felt that they had already a victim in their hands, that they had 
only to turn him to their own advantage. By way of beginning, they put 
themselves in communication with the Committee of Public Safety, and 
revealed the secret interviews of M.de Favras with Marquier, making them 
appear in the worst light; they spoke of his former plan with regard 
to Holland, though they had served him as instruments in the matter, 
and of his present object they did not forget to mention the part which 
he had taken at Versailles on the 6th of October, and his visit to M. 
Saint Priest. All this information corresponded wonderfully with what 
the committee had heard from Joffroy, who it will be remembered was 
present at the secret meeting in the Place Royale. Morel and Tourcaty 
were encouraged to watch M. de Favras; nay, it was insinuated to 
them that they must bring something besides suspicions before the at- 
tention of the committee ; they were made to understand that they must 
surprise and seize the conspirator in some flagrant act, when they could 
at once convict him. The fact of M. de Favras’ having given a 
pamphlet to Marquier was not sufficient to criminate him, he must com- 
promise himself more seriously—some snare might easily be laid for 
him. 

Morel and Tourcaty began by agreeing in all the Marquis said upon 
the state of things ; they showed themselves more and more alarmed at 
all they saw in the Faubourg Saint Antoine, and every day they brought 
him more terrific accounts. The first thing to be done was, in their 
opinion to place the king in safety by means of some decisive stroke; the 
manner in which they talked about it made this undertaking appear the 
easiest thing in the world. They remarked that they would be naturally 
the best persons to employ in collecting recruits for M. de Favras’ secret 
phalanx, as their daily course of life threw them amongst soldiers of 
fortune ; these troops were in time of danger suddenly to make their 
appearance, offer a brave resistance in the first outbreak, and in case 
they were unable totally to suppress the disorder, to form the nucleus 
of an army round which all the royalists of France were to gather for 
the purpose of quelling the storm. But money, they said, must be pro- 
cured before they could enlist these soldiers. Morel and Tourcaty 
were acquainted with M. de Favras’ position with regard to M. de la 
Chatre; they knew that through his means he had obtained a pen- 
sion for his son from M. le Comte de Provence. They insinuated very 
cunningly that he might with perfect honour procure a loan for so 
noble a purpose. The Comte de Provence would certainly give his 
consent to this, and offer to become his security, They told him they 
knew a banker who would willingly lend the sum of two millions on the 
mere signature of Monsieur’s man of business, M. de Favras was per- 
suaded by these two men, whose trickery was unsuspected by him, and 
by the hope of speedy success, to go to a banker of Lyon who happened 
to be in Paris at that very time. He had not formed any clear notion 
of the step he was taking; he only wished to fee! certain of the possi- 
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bility of obtaining a loan, and, should it be granted, to ascertain the 
conditions of the banker before mixing up, even indirectly, the Comte 
de Provence in the affair. M. Pomaret, who subsequently proved himself 
a very straightforward and honest man in the Marquis’s trial, offered to 
procure a sum of two millions, provided a reasonable security was given 
to the lenders. On a second visit to M. Pommaret, M. de Favras 
spoke vaguely of an important person who would furnish a pledge of 
future payment on the estate of Saint-Assises, or on the royal treasury. 
Whether M. de Pomaret suspected that this was not merely a finan- 
cial transaction, or whether he doubted the integrity of the persons 
engaged in it, is a matter of uncertainty, but he evidently manifested a 
strong disinclination to be mixed up in the business, and finally ad- 
journed it. M.de Favras did not apply to him again, and did not 
pursue the affair. But Morel was not a man to let his prey escape him. 
M. de Favras had already placed his foot in the trap, it must be effect- 
ually closed on him. A similar banking transaction could not be con- 
cluded without creating some sensation. To seize a needy gentleman 
in the flagrant act of borrowing two millions, and at the same time to 
compromise the prince who protected him, was a master-stroke to a man 
like Morel; he would also gain twenty-four thousand francs which had 
been publicly promised as a reward by the Committee of Public Safety, 
and consequently would be able to pay a debt of eight thousand francs 
for which he was likely to be pursued. He must now look out for a 
banker less scrupulous and more accommodating than M. Pomaret. 
In M. Chomel he at length found the man whom he sought. 

M. Chomel was a Dutchman, and this was a very fortunate thing, 
for M. de Favras, whose former plan with regard to Brabant will be 
borne in mind, might very naturally now make it serve as a pretext for 
transacting business with him. In this point of view there would be 
nothing suspicious in procuring the loan; M.Chomel would, on the 
contrary, perform a very patriotic act in furnishing the loan, and the 
Comte de Provence need not entertain any fears of appearing in the 
matter, or of affixing his name to it. Several interviews took place, 
and M. de Favras himself arranged the conditions on which the loan 
was to be obtained. These conditions were at length concluded, and 
only awaited the ratification of Monsieur, and eventually the Comte de 
Provence did there ratify them ; there is very little doubt upon that sub- 
ject. We now approach an exceedingly mysterious and delicate affair— 
the presumed opinion that the Comte de Provence was an accomplice in 
this transaction, and which is the only circumstance which renders the 
phantasmagorical conspiracy imputed to the Marquis de Favras of any im- 
portance. Did Monsieur really conspire with Favras? was Favras merely 
a feeble instrument in the powerful hands who had employed him only to be 
destroyed when the hour of danger arrived ? These were questions which 
for a long time agitated both the city and court. They have been solved 
in divers ways according to the passions of the parties who discussed 
them. While the prince’s friends refused to acknowledge M. de Favras, 
and spoke of him as an obscure adventurer, whose plans had not even 
reached the ears of Monsieur, the partisans of the revolution began 
to display great compassion for him whom they had put to death, and 
accused Monsieur of being the real culprit. ‘The commander-in-chief 
of the army in Paris, M. de Lafayette, who always exaggerated the im- 
portance of this pretended conspiracy, says, in his memoirs, “ M.de Favras 
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died a hero of devotion and courage; but Monsieur, his accomplice, 
possesses neither of these qualities.” The prince was acquainted with the 
project of overthrowing Bailly and Lafayette. That there was a plot to 
assassinate them is not the least doubted, though M. de Favras has denied 
its existence; at all events the Commandant-général Lafayette believed the 
Comte de Provence to be concerned in borrowing the loan, and perhaps 
he was well pleased with the idea. The day after Favras’ arrest, Lafayette 
seems to have spoken confidentially of the affair to Governor Morris, one 
of his American friends. Morris relates, that after dinner, Lafayette took 
him and another gentleman called Short, into his study, and informed them 
that for along time he had been acquainted with a conspiracy, that he had 
traced it to its source, had finally arrested M. de Favras, and had found 
upon his person a letter of Monsieur’s, which seemed to prove too clearly 
that Monsieur was implicated in it ; that he (Lafayette) went to Mon- 
sieur, and placed the letter in his hands, while he assured him that only 
he (Lafayette) and M. Bailly knew of its existence, consequently Mon- 
sieur would not be compromised ; that Monsieur appeared delighted with 
this assurance, but that he went that morning to the commune, and 
made a speech evidently prepared by Mirabeau, whom he (Lafayette) 
considered a miserably mean wretch. 

The Comte de Provence was deemed as guilty of /ése-nation as Favras 
by the party to which Lafayette belonged ; on the other side, he was de- 
clared to be altogether innocent of the intrigue which was fomented by 
the use of his name. The truth lies between the two extremes : Monsieur 
was certainly not the accomplice in a state conspiracy, because no such 
conspiracy existed, save in M. de Lafayette’s and his friends’ ima- 
gination ; but that he was indirectly mixed up in M. de Favras’ harmless 
project is tolerably ascertained, and there is not the slightest doubt that 
he authorised him to borrow the two millions from M. Chomel—that he 
was acquainted with the conditions and ratified them, proofs of this cir- 
cumstance abound. The Comte de Provence, in a speech which he 
delivered on the subject at the commune, does not deny his share in the 
business of the loan. ‘ M. de Favras,” said he, “was pointed out to 
me by M. La Chatre, about a fortnight ago, as being able to procure 
for me through the medium of two bankers the sum of two millions, 
I gave my security for this sum, which I required to defray the expenses 
of my household.” The Comte de Provence, it will be observed, does not 
attempt to deny that he was concerned in borrowing the two millions ; 
he was known to be one of the richest private individuals in France ; 
but the representatives of the commune were too elated to see a prince 
of the blood appear before them in order to excuse himself, not to be 
satisfied with the absurd reason he had given for borrowing the money, 
though it was utterly impossible he could ever have been in need of such 
a sum for his household expenses. 

M. le Comte de la Chatre was never deceived for a moment. He 
understood his master thoroughly, and was well acquainted with M. de 
Favras. There is no doubt that he guessed the truth when he begged 
that he might not be mixed up in the business. Monsieur certainly had 
transactions with M. Favras, encouraged him, too, in his undertaking, 
perhaps did more, though M. de Favras endeavoured so nobly in his 
last moments to remove all suspicions from his benefactor, when by 
allowing them he might perhaps have saved his life. 

The banker, Chomel, aided by Morel and the Committee of Public 
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Safety, left no means untried to draw the prince, whose secret conni- 
vance they suspected, into the same net as that prepared for M. de 
Favras. The financial negotiation was hurried forward, and M. de Favras 
was worried in various ways to conclude the arrangement. Instead of 
visiting him according to appointment they continually offered excuses for 
not being able to go to him, and skilfully endeavoured to make him 
answer by letter questions which were put with a view of compromising 
him and the Comte de Provence. These letters are still in existence 
—we will place some of them before the reader. M. Chomel’s corre- 
spondence with M. de Favras may be dated from the 8th of December. 

“I have been waiting anxiously, M. le Marquis, for an answer to the 
letter which I had the honour of forwarding you the day before yester- 
day. The persons with whom I am negotiating are surprised at the 
delay. We must conclude the affair without loss of time.” On the 14th 
he writes, “I must beg you, M. Je Marquis, to have the goodness to let 
- know how I am to proceed,—my employers are surprised at this 

elay.” 

On the 16th he again returns to the charge, and this time he is 
more explicit. “I have been thinking, M. le Marquis, that in case 
you find any difficulty in securing the signature of the principal person, 
the approval of a few persons whose attachment is well known to the 
principal person would be quite sufficient, but above all things there 
must be no procrastination.” 

Four days after they seem to have repented this concession,—to fear 
that this middle course would be accepted, and that the Comte de 
Provence might not appear in the matter on account of the loophole 
which had been thus somewhat awkwardly left him. 

M. Chomel writes on the 20th of December: “I have not suc- 
ceeded in removing the principal difficulty. My friends (one easily 
guesses who these anonymous friends are) are not satisfied at my beg- 
ging them to yield this mere formality ; they say, and I must confess 
that I scarcely know what rational answer to give them ; that if it was 
merely a simple financial transaction that the persons desired to arrange, 
they would surely in this case willingly have exposed themselves to the risk 
of losing four or five hundred thousand francs. From the commence- 
ment of my treaty with them, my friends have never been deceived as 
to the real state of the affair ; they maintain that it can only be an eager 
desite to see matters settled in their own country which can induce 
persons who are decidedly opulent to expose themselves to such risks.” 
It is not necessary to observe that the country here alluded to is 
Holland, of which M. Chomel was a native, but great care is taken to 
avoid mentioning it. 

If the following letter, which was written the next day, may be 
trusted, Monsieur refused to grant the required securities. “ All m 
exertions have been used in vain, Monsieur le Marquis ; my friends 
cannot understand why it should be considered extraordinary that they 
should desire reasonable securities, or how some one would be compro- 
mised in giving them a bond for the payment of the sum: they remark 
with justice that, as it is only a matter which concerns two persons and 
their country, there cannot possibly be any danger in confirming the 
promises of protection which had been offered to them.” 

MM. de Lafayette and Bailly watched the progress of the negociation 
from afar, though they were not at all ignorant of the trickery and 
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cunning employed in the proceeding. ‘They were deceived, however, 
by some of their agents; these agents purposely flattered their wishes 
and their pride, and led them into the error of supposing that this plot 
was of far greater importance than it really was, though not than they 
wished it to be. The unjust attacks of which they believed themselves 
the objects, and the threats of assassination against which they felt they 
must guard themselves, increased the interest of their cause, and the 
importance of the part they performed; and the danger which surrounded 
them animated the zeal of their friends. ‘ 

To return to M. de Favras’ negociation with the banker Chomel, it 
seemed likely to prosper ; the business was to be concluded on the 24th 
of December, and on the very same evening M. de Favras would have 
placed at his disposal the sum of three hundred thousand francs on 
account; but it appears that when the last day arrived, M. de Favras 
began to entertain suspicions, and was nearly on the point of throwing 
up the whole affair. There is a little note in existence which he wrote 
to M. Chomel on the morning of this day, which proves it ; there is no 
signature to this note, but M. de Favras’ hand-writing may easily be 
recognised, on account of its being so flowing and full of character. 
“T understand all is arranged,” he says, “for winding up matters to- 
day; in that case, M. Chomel, with the advice of these gentlemen we 
will proceed in the business. If there are likely to be any fresh obstacles 
in the way it will be useless to make any more exertions for obtaining the 
loan in question.” If then any more difficulties had offered, M. de 
Favras would have thrown up the whole affair, though it had already 
cost him so much labour. M. de la Ferté gives us the following par- 
ticulars of M. de Favras’ proceedings on the evening on which he was 
arrested. “M. le Marquis de Favras,” he says, “came to me on the 
24th, at six o’clock in the evening, and introduced M. Chomel to me. I 
showed him the receipts. M. Chomel finding them duly signed, begged 
me to allow somebody to accompany him, in order to assist in placing in 
his fiacre forty thousand francs in specie, which he said were ready 
lodged at M. Sertorius’s, another banker, who was unknown to me; the 
surplus, it was arranged, was to be paid in notes of hand. I thought it 
was right to represent to them that there might be some danger in re- 
moving so large a sum in specie from one place to another in a fiacre at 
that time of night, but as M. Chomel seemed anxious to conclude the 
business that same evening (he had very good reasons for wishing this, 
as will be seen very shortly), I sent for Monsieur’s cashier, ordered a 
fiacre, and saw the two gentlemen set out together. M. le Marquis de 
Favras awaited them in my study. I apologised to him for being obliged 
to write some letters while he was with me, but I said it was necessary 
they should be dispatched that night; he begged me to proceed with 
them, and began reading some newspapers which were on my mantel- 
piece. M. de Chedeville (the cashier) returned alone, and told us that 
the arrangement for paying the first instalment could not be concluded 
that night, for M. Sertorius had not been informed till too late, and his 
cashier had left. M.de Favras quitted me, but previously observed 
that he would come again to-morrow and see the business finished if 
possible. Five minutes after M. de Favras was arrested; M. Chomel 
took care not to appear again that night. The game was played, and 
the Committee of Public Safety at length grasped its prey ; the spy 
Joffroy, accompanied its agents to M. de la Ferte’s door, and eagerly 
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watched for the Marquis de Favras to come forth, while the officers d"état 
major, who were to lend him their assistance in case he needed it, re- 
mained concealed in carriages. At a quarter to nine M. de Favras came 
out ; Joffroy called one of the officers and followed M. de Favras as far 
as the Rue Beaurepaire, when he suddenly collared and arrested him, 
according to the directions he had received. On the same day, and at 
the same hour, Madame la Marquise de Favras was arrested, at No. 
21, Place Royale, and all the papers of her husband were seized. 

M. de Favras was conveyed to the Hotel de Ville immediately after 
his arrest, and brought before the Committee of Public Safety. He re- 
fused to answer any questions which were addressed to him unless the Com- 
mandant-général and the Mayor of Paris were present during the interro- 
gation; they were immediately sent for, and came without loss of time. 

This was the first time Lafayette had ever seen Favras. During this 
his first examination Favras displayed the greatest firmness and sang- 
Jroid, and did not attempt to conceal his royalist opinions, or his devotion 
to the Comte de Provence. When the affair of the loan was brought 
forward he discovered considerable hesitation in expressing himself, and 
appeared anxious to keep back something—to avoid saying anything 
which might by any chance be likely to compromise the king’s brother. 
There was nothing in his deposition which could serve to criminate the 
Marquis de Favras; all of which he was so far accused, was the 
business of the loan, the secret interviews with Marquier, and the 
vague inuendos respecting a plan which he was said to have formed for 
procuring Louis XVI. a safe shelter against another 6th of October. 
But it was Morel, and Morel alone, who, in the presence of the judges 
of the Chatelet, managed to throw a new and odious light upon the 
_ Marquis de Favras’ conduct, and on his supposed conspiracy. Morel 
did not think he had accomplished his task in merely delivering his 
victim into the hands of the Committee of Public Safety, he felt it ne- 
cessary to prove that he had done it a service by placing a traitor in its 
power. He therefore did not scruple to make himself appear an assassin 
and a traitor. He declared that the marquis was the author of a vast 
conspiracy, the details of which he invented as he proceeded, and which 
he laid bare before the judges in the most shrewd and cunning manner. 
Two hundred thousand men were, he said, to have been employed. He 
skilfully made the visit to M. de Saint Priest, on the 6th of October, as 
well as the conversations with Lieutenant Marquier, and the affair of the 
loan, wear a most suspicious aspect. He declared that M. de Favras had 
arranged in his own mind, after confessing that he was an accomplice 
in the matter, that the murder of M. de Lafayette was to be the signal 
of this awful counter-revolution; he went even further, and stated with 
the most revolting impudence, that he, Morel, had begged for, and 
obtained the privilege of performing assassin in this tragedy. “I 
feared,” said he, “ that a hand less sure than mine might be chosen, 
so I resolved to strike the blow myself.” And then he entered into 
minute particulars respecting the execution of this atrocious scheme. 

Such was the cruel fable, the wicked accusation, unsupported by 
proof or even the appearance of truth, which served to change the whole 
course of the trial. Tourcaty himself, though he was Morel’s col- 
league, did not dare to confirm his statement. M. de Favras replied to 
it with so much dignity and pride, that, for an instant, the public and 
the judges were slightly disconcerted. 
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“ My whole life,” he exclaimed, “ my honour as a gentleman, are 
sufficient proofs against this base slander. I will not deny for a ° 
moment that I am attached to the king, and ready to die in his service ; 
but it does not follow that because I feel indignant in beholding my 
sovereign kept a prisoner in his own palace, that my opinions are alto- 
gether those of a royalist, or that, because I am accused of a plan for assas- 
sinating Lafayette by a spy who lives by his roguery, that I am really a 
cut-throat!” He said he had nothing more to add, but that he should 
certainly pity any judge who could, on the evidence of such a fellow, 
condemn an honest man to death. 

M. de Favras spoke with. great fluency, and his behaviour, during 
the three months of his trial, impressed even his bitterest enemies 
strongly in his favour. Those newspapers, too, which were the least 
suspected of partiality to the Court, took the part of the accused; and 
Prudhomme, who had at first written a whole sheet to recommend that 
Favras should be put to death, as a wholesome example of national 
severity, exclaimed, only a few days after, ‘“ but we must be just even 
to M. de Favras, before we condemn him; we must use all the means 
in our power to discover if he is innocent or not, the scaffolding upon 
which our belief is founded is so insecure, so incomplete; the more 
improbable the accusation appears to be, the more particular we should 
be in accepting the evidence.” 

M. de Lafayette and M. Bailly, on their part, experienced consider- 
able disgust at the atrocious impudence of Morel ; they were anxious to 
preserve their conscience from future remorse, and it was apparently in 
consequence of this desire, that they wrote that famous letter, in which 
they stated that Morel had been the impeacher throughout the whole 
affair. M. de Favras’ friends began to entertain some hopes of his 
acquittal, for neither the witnesses or the debates had brought to light 
any new charge of importance against him. Great pains, however, 
were taken to prove that M. de Favras had worn a white cockade a few 
days previous to the 6th of October. Some of the expressions in a few 
letters which he had written to M. de Foucault, one of his friends, were 
wilfully distorted, and an unconstitutional feeling was said to pervade 
them. But though much pains were taken to substantiate a grave 
charge against him, none could be proved, and it seemed very doubtful 
what the result of the trial would be. 

M. de Favras had been separated from his wife ever since the day of 
his arrest ; he wrote to her each time after he had appeared before his 
judges. These letters, which have been since published, admirably 
illustrate his character ; they were always given to Madame de Favras 
unsealed, and are not many in number; but perhaps a few extracts 
from them may be calculated to interest the reader. The following is 
one which was dated the 7th of January, 1790:— 

“TI shall be removed to the Chatelet to-night, my dearest Caroline, 
but you will still remain at the Abbey. I do not know why. . . I feel 
the keenest anguish in quitting the place in which we have both hitherto 
been confined, it was always some consolation to me to know that I 
was under the same roof as yourself, and to be able to inquire after 
you, and to hear of you several times every day! But reflect that 
honour stands before all things; if mine is unblemished in your eyes, 
remember it is not so in those of a mistaken multitude, and I shall only 
be the more worthy of you when I have succeeded in exculpating 
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myself in its opinion. I conclude, my dearest love, by assuring you 
that your sweet image will be ever present to my mind, that my heart 
will never cease to sympathise with yours.” 

At other times he gave her some minute particulars of his trial, 
though the letters which contained any confidence of this nature were 
frequently intercepted. 

“ Comfort yourself,” says he, on another occasion, “ in thinking that 
it is far more preferable to be considered guilty in the eyes of men, 
than to feel oneself so in one’s own conscience. I shall spare no pains 
to expose my actions clearly to their view, and I defy them, however 
much they may desire it, to charge me with premeditated designs 
against the nation, or of violence against the king. The other matters 
of which they accuse me are so abominably out of all reason, that I 
cannot suppose for a moment that I need any defence against such 
slander. Oh! my dearest friend, my dearest friend, what perversity, 
what wickedness there is in men, and what a fatality in circumstances ! 
but we must resign ourselves to Divine grace.” 

The manner in which he tries to console Madame de Favras is truly 
touching, and proves that he had much nobility of character. 

“ What a comfort it is to me, my dear one, to find that my letters 
soothe your anxiety and grief; for you are so dear to me, and I have so 
many reasons for loving you. . . Rest assured of my courage and resig- 
nation, whatever fate they reserve for me, you will see that you have 
no cause to blush for having chosen me, I shall never disgrace the noble 
blood to which I am allied. . . Kiss my poor dear children for me, and 
show them my portrait very often, they will more easily recognise me 
when I see them. They so soon cease to recollect at so tender an age, 
and that would give me pain, I confess. I shall never forget the pleasure 
I experienced when on my return, after fourteen months’ absence in 
Holland, my dear boy immediately recognised me, and cried out, ‘ Oh, 
here ’s papa!’” 

At a later period, M. de Favras was allowed to see this little son; he 
describes the meeting in a long letter :—“ The sight of him occasioned 
me both pleasure and pain; the poor child’s heart seemed quite full, and 
the tears streamed from his eyes; I appeared not to notice them in order 
that I might not make him cry more, and talked to him about lunch, 
which had the effect of quieting him. . . Then they brought me my 
girl, that sweet pretty little creature does not understand her father’s 
situation. Happy age! how she kissed me, and fondled me, and prattled 
to me! oh, how dearly I love these children! To the affection I bear 
them is added the devoted tenderness which I have ever experienced for 
their mother ; they share my love, but do not rob her of any of it. . . 
You always look on the black side of things, my dearest Caroline, but 
try, I intreat you, to see things through another medium.” 

M. de Favras no longer entertained the confidence with which he 
endeavoured to inspire his wife; and as his trial proceded, gloomy 
apprehensions seemed frequently to cross his mind; these were betrayed 
in his letters. 

On the 2nd of February, he writes thus :—“ There are moments, my 
dear Caroline, when I find that my courage yields to the weakness of 
nature, but it always becomes the conqueror when we are internally sure 
that we have done nothing with which to reproach ourselves. Fate 
appears to have a cruel spite against me. What an entangled and extra- 
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ordinary chain of events is that in which I am mixed up! But, whatever — 
may happen to me, my firmness will never abandon me; we always feel 
secure in our strength, and proud in our carriage, when we know that 
we are right. Sometimes, however, I cannot help trembling when I 
think of my poor children ; I love them so very dearly, and they have so 
much need of me.” 

The idea that his end was near, seems to betray itself in these last 
words, and hereafter in all the letters which he wrote to Madame de 
Favras. 

Towards the end of January, the proceedings of the trial began to 
change; the multitude had been promised a victim, and they eagerly 
clamoured for one. The continual veering of opinion of those news- 
papers which were at first most hostile to M. de Favras, the uncertainty 
of the evidence, and the consequent hesitation of the judges, so exaspe- 
rated the people that were assembled around the Chatelet, and vented 
their fury in all kinds of violence and threats. They would not lose 
their show for worlds, and shouted for it to proceed with daggers in 
their hands. 

M. de Besenval had just been acquitted; he had been tried on account 
of his defence of the Bastille, under circumstances very similar to those 
of M. de Favras. All the aristocrats, then, would be allowed to conspire 
against the people with impunity, at this rate ! cried the populace, justice 
displayed partiality to the nobility; things could not go on so, and if 
Favras was not condemned, the people would bring his judges to trial. 
Such was the horrible tumult which reigned around the Chitelet all 
day long. 

During the night of the 26th of January, it was thought necessary to 
employ a strong guard; for suspicions were entertained that an attack on 
the prison would be made, and that there was a plan for carrying off 
M. de Favras by force. There is no doubt that the great excitement 
which prevailed, considerably influenced the decision of the judges. 
M. de Lafayette does not attempt to deny it; but who would 
imagine that he had the zatveté to suppose that the mobbing of the 
people round the Chatelet, and their excited gestures was the conse- 
quence of a connivance of the accomplices of M. de Favras, and the 
friends of the court, who were anxious that the depositary of their 
secrets should perish! Really this is pushing his anxiety to excuse 
revolutionary excitement a little too far. 

The 18th of February was to be the last day of the trial; early in 
the morning an immense crowd collected round the Chatelet; the Place 
du Chatelet itself, and all the streets which turned out of it, were lined 
with people; horrible vociferations resounded on all sides, “ Death to 
Favras!” “To the gibbet with the aristocrat!” “The traitor or his judges!” 
These gloomy cries formed a kind of accompaniment all day to the 
pleading of the advocates. M.de Lafayette has been unjustly re- 
proached with having publicly declared that he could not answer for the 
National Guard, or be sure of maintaining the tranquillity of Paris if 
M. de Favras was acquitted. On the contrary, he openly desired the 
lieutenant-civil, and the king’s attorney, to pass judgment without fear, 
and, whatever the sentence might be, he would undertake that it 
should be fulfilled; and he, accordingly, took active military mea- 
sures to secure the safety of the tribunal and the accused. It was 
in the midst of all these warlike preparations, and the angry murmurs 
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of the populace, that M. de Favras listened to the latter part of his 
defence. M. de Corméré, his brother, spoke with much courage and 
talent, and M. Thilorier pleaded at some length, with the boldness 
and vehemence of a man who was thoroughly convinced, and without 
any regard to his republicanism. The accused occasionally broke 
silence, and declared again and again, with his hand upon his heart, 
that it would be very blameworthy to involve anybody else in the 
suspicions with which he had been so unfortunate as to inspire justice ; 
he declared upon his honour, that he had never been employed by 
anybody upon any mission whatsoever. Night was now approaching, 
and a few smoky lamps were lighted, the discussion was still going 
forward, and the judges were exhausted with fatigue, and looked 
pale and disordered. At this melancholy hour a profound silence 
reigned among the audience, who could scarcely be discerned in the 
growing obscurity. Madame de Corméré and Madame de Chitenay, 
his sisters-in-law, sat opposite the bench upon which the accused was 
placed, and could with difficulty restrain their sobs. Such was the state 
of things in the judgment-hall when midnight struck. M. de Favras 
was then removed by the guards, and his sentence was read aloud ; he was 
condemned to do penance before Nétre Dame, with bare feet, uncovered 
head, and in no other garment than his shirt, with a cord round his 
neck, and a burning torch in his hand; from thence he was to be con- 
veyed in a dung cart to the Place de Gréve, where “he shall be hung 
till he be dead.” 

The execution of a criminal at this period generally took place within 
the twenty-four hours after his sentence was passed. M. de Favras had 
been conveyed to the chamber of torture. When M. Quatremére, the 
reporter, came to read his sentence to him, he found him with his 
head resting upon his hand, and seated at a small table, upon which 
was placed a single candle. He rose respectfully at the entrance of the 
magistrate, and listened to his sentence with great calmness. Two or 
three times he interrupted M. Quatremére. 

“ All those statements are false ; I never could dream for an instant 
of attempting the life of those in authority. For whom do they take me, 
pray ?” 

ML Quatremére said to him, with much xaiveté, after he had read his 
condemnation. 

“ Monsieur, your life has become a necessary sacrifice, for the security 
of public peace.” 

The Marquis de Favras threw upon him a look full of scorn, and said, 

“‘ Monsieur, since it is essential that the blood of an honest man 
should be shed, in order to preserve the tranquillity of this country, I - 
am glad that you have fixed upon me for the victim, for I will show 
you Parisians that a gentleman knows how to die.” 

M. Quatremére became a little embarrassed, and scarcely knew what 
to say. He added, by way of adieu, 

“T have no other consolation to offer you than that which religion 
affords you, and I entreat you to avail yourself of it.” 

“ Monsieur,” replied the Marquis de Favras, “my great consolation 
is to feel that I am innocent. 1 am the victim of two very bad men; 
and it is you, Messieurs, who are worthy of my pity. I wish to have 
M. le curé de Saint Paul for my confessor.” 

He passed the whole of the following morning with this priest. 
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About eleven o’clock the registrar, Drié, came into his prison, and, 
according to the directions he had received from the tribunal, required 
him to give up the cross of Saint Louis, with which he was decorated. 

“A soldier, Monsieur,” answered the Marquis, “ cannot be disgraced 
by a registrar.” Then, turning to a sergeant-major, who was called 
Jacques Bruyant, “ Here, comrade,” said he, with much emotion, “ here 
is my cross ; it was loyally won and loyally worn, believe me.” 

After this interruption he conversed for two hours longer with his con- 
fessor. As soon as the priest had quitted him he sent for the registrar, 
and asked him if they would permit him to have his hands unbound, 
and who would perform this office for him? The registrar assured 
him that this favour would not be granted him; and he proved to be 
right. He gave M. Drié a sum of twenty louis. ‘This is all that I 
have,” said he; “be sure to give this money to my poor wife when I 
am dead. She will have great need of it.” 

The procession was to set out precisely at three o'clock. A great 
body of troops were employed on this occasion to keep the crowd in 
order. Directly the clock had struck three the drums began to beat, 
the door of the Chatelet suddenly opened, and M. de Favras came 
forth, dressed in white, and closely guarded. His countenance was 
perfectly calm and serene; the cries and coarse jests of the populace 
did not seem to move him at all. When the procession reached the 
Pont de Nétre Dame, the prisoner found himself brought in closer con- 
tact with the crowd; and noisy shouts and exclamations resounded more 
loudly on his ears ; he looked coldly, however, on the multitude, and main- 
tained his self-possession, without making any attempt to speak. On 
several spots large fires were lighted, round which everybody crowded. 
There, too, were wandering traitewrs, who sold beignets and brandy to the 
chilly spectators. A general silence prevailed when the dung cart had passed 
through the square formed by the soldiers. M. de Favras got out of it. He 
clasped the burning torch firmly in one hand, while in the other he 
held the parchment containing his sentence of death. He then walked 
up to the principal door of the church, and cried out in a clear voice, 
“ Listen, people! I am going to read you the sentence which has been 
passed on me. I swear to you that I am innocent, as I expect shortly 
to appear before God; but I am obliged to submit to man’s justice.” 
Then kneeling down, he read aloud the doom which had been assigned 
him. When he had finished he got into the dung cart again, and 
desired to be conveyed to the Hotel de Ville ; which place they reached 
at four o’clock. M. Quatremére asked if he had anything to say to 
relieve his conscience ?- “ Yes, Messieurs,” replied he; “write down 
the last sentiments and confession of an innocent man, who is on the 
point of meeting death.” It was observed that M. de Favras had 
become pale ; but, nevertheless, he dictated his last confession clearly, 
word for word, with an unfaltering voice. This confession was pub- 
lished the following day, and was read with such avidity, that the printer 
declared in a note that it was utterly impossible for him to satisfy every- 
body who desired to purchase it. It is too long, however, to give to the 
reader. It took M. de Favras four hours to dictate, for he was very 
particular in the expressions which he employed, and frequently changed 
one for another when he imagined the first did not quite convey his 
idea. Some persons have said that he sought to gain time by this 
delay, because he hoped, even at the last moment, that somebody would 
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come to his succour. It was thought that the Comte de Provence might 
have saved him, and that Favras expected he would; but this is most 
improbable, if Monsieur had in any way been his accomplice. 

The night was now far advanced, and the people who waited to see 
the end began to grow impatient, more especially as a fine steady rain 
fell chillingly upon them. They commenced shouting and using the 
most violent threats ; in short, they became so furiously excited, that an 
officer felt it was his duty to go into the hall and mention that he thought 
it would be highly imprudent to make the people wait any longer, as 
their violence was beyond all bounds. M. de Favras had corrected the 
copy of his confession ; he was writing a letter, probably a last adieu to 
his wife and children. The remarks of the officer did not make the 
least impression on him; he continued writing very calmly, folded up 
his letter, and then rising, said, “ Messieurs, I am ready.” At these 
words a shiver seemed to pass through the audience, and a general 
silence reigned among the spectators, even among those outside. But 
no sooner did M. de Favras make his appearance on the flight of steps, 
surrounded by torchbearers and armed men, than shouts of applause 
resounded on all sides. 

The same precautions had been taken in the Place de Gréve as at 
Notre Dame: the gallows was surrounded by a large body of troops; 
lamps had been placed on the pavement, on the rails, and even fastened 
to the gibbet, so that the wet pavement shone like a mirror. M. de 
Favras followed the executioner with rapid steps to the gallows. When 
he reached it, he went up three steps of the ladder, then stopped, made 
a gesture with his hand. ‘ Wait a moment,” cried he, “and beg those 
around me to hold their tongues for a few seconds.” Silence being 
established, “ Brave citizens,” exclaimed he, “I am going to appear 
before God, and at such an awful moment, no one will ever accuse me 
of falsehood ; I swear to you then, in the face of heaven, that I am not 
guilty—that you will shed the blood of an innocent man ;” at the con- 
clusion of these words he mounted the last step of the ladder, and said 
in a clear, loud voice, “ Before God I am innocent;” after which, he 
turned to the executioner, and told him to do his office. The exe- 
cutioner slipped the noose over his head, and pushed him off the ladder. 
For an instant he was swung above the heads of the crowd, and a 
violent convulsion shook his whole frame, and then the long white 
shadow cast by his body from the ruddy reflection of the lamps re- 
mained perfectly motionless, and a deathlike silence ensued. 

Madame de Favras did not know of her husband’s execution till the 
next day; and only learnt the sentence which had been passed on him, 
and the particulars of his execution from a crier who passed beneath 
her window. The shock was so great that she fell down in a fainting 
fit. She was soon after set at liberty ; she had been arrested without 
cause, and was returned to her family without explanation, For several 
days, nothing was talked of but M. de Favras’ trial; but the general 
disorder increased, and ensuing scenes of horror swept away all memory 
of his untimely end. 
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THE EAGLE AND THE SWAN. 
(From the German. ) 
THE SWAN. 
My tranquil life is passed the waves among, 
Light rippies tracing as I glide along, 
And the scarce ruffled tide, as in a glass, 
Reflects my form unaltered as I pass ! 
THE EAGLE. 
In the clefts of the rocks my wild dwelling I form, 
I sail through the air on the wings of the storm, 
’Mid dangers and combats I dart on my prey, 
And trust the bold pinion that bears me away ! 
THE SWAN. 
Won by the charm of Phebus, in the wave 
Of heavenly harmony I dare to lave, 
Couched at his feet, [ listen to the lays 
In Tempe’s vale, that echo to his praise! 
THE EAGLE. 
I perch at the right hand of Jove on his throne, 
And the thunderbolt launch when his signal is shown, 
And my heavy wings droop, when in slumber I lie, 
O’er the sceptre that sways the wide earth from on high ! 
THE SWAN. 5 
Me charms the heaven’s blue arch, serene and bland, 
And odorous flowers attract me to the land 
While, basking in the sun’s departing beams, 
I stretch my white wings o’er the purpled streams ! 
THE EAGLE. 
I exult in the tempest, triumphant and bold, 
When the oaks of the forest it rends from their hold, 
I demand of the thunder—the spheres when it shakes— 
If, like me, a wild joy in destruction it takes ! 
THE SWAN. 
Oft in the glassy tide the stars I view, 
And that blue heav’n the waves give back anew, ; 
And dim regret recalls me to the home i 
In higher spheres, reluctant whence [ roam ! 
THE EAGLE, 
With joy, from the hour that my young life begun, 
I have soared to the skies—I have gazed on the sun, 
I cannot stoop dewn to the dust of the earth— 
Allied to the gods, I exult in my birth ! : & 
THE SWAN. 
When a calm death succeeds to tranquil life, 
Its links detaching without pain or strife, 
And to my voice restores its primal power, 
Its dying tones shall hail the solemn hour ! % 
THE EAGLE, 
The soul, like the pheenix, springs forth from the pyre, 
All free and unveiled, to the skies to aspire, 
To hail the bright vision that bursts on its view, 
And its youth at the dark torch of death to renew ! 
Era. 
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ALtHovGs literature has been necessarily excluded from the Crystal 
Palace, there are at this moment lying before us specimens of industry 
in the lighter department of letters, which, as such, would unquestion- 
ably have commanded the approbation of a discerning public. Unfor- 
tunately, but unavoidably it happens, that the merit of a literary work 
cannot be decided upon without taking a most unconscionable liberty 
with Time; and the old scythe-bearer would doubtless, in every case, 
insist that he had not been brought to Hyde Park for any such purpose. 
If the multitudes who flock to the Great Exhibition were called upon to 
climb another tower of Babel, before they could see the Amazon, or 
to descend a coal-mine before they could take a glance at the Kob-i- 
Noor, we suspect that very few would consent to go up or to go down for 
the purpose of viewing either of those attractive objects. 

Yet, on second thoughts, there are works—and by living authors too 
—which, had they been admitted, would have furnished forth such ex- 
amples of industry as would have challenged admiration upon merely 
looking at them. Sir Edward Bulwer Lytton and Mr. James might 
have contested the palm with Alexander Dumas and Paul de Kock ; but 
we are not sure that, to blight their hopes of triumph, some German 
commentator, followed by sundry porters, would not have shot his mul- 
tifarious productions into the building, and claimed the prize out of hand 
from the astounded Commissioners. But enough of this. 

We take it for granted that the various novels with which our table 
groans (perhaps had it “ discourse of reason” it would rejoice to bear 
so precious a weight) we say, we take it for granted that these novels 
have been written for the express purpose of showing the myriads of 
all nations now assembled in London what may be effected in the realms 
of fiction by certain romance-writing natives of these isles. That each 
has done his or her best could be hardly a question at any time, but on 
an occasion like the present, it must be taken for granted that all have 
put forth their utmost strength. Let us see the result in each case, and 
proclaim it as briefly as possible. 

And first we take “Clare Abbey,” by the author of “ The Discipline 
of Life.” This is an extremely interesting story, our sympathies being 
concentrated in three characters. Camilla, the heroine, who for a time 
has been inthralled by the personal advantages and superficial qualifica- 
tions of the scoundrel, Frank Hargrave, is drawn with extreme delicacy 
and skill; with so much of the latter, indeed, that we are almost tempted 
to wonder how it comes to pass that the young lady, having formed such 
a passion, and encouraged it so far that she is about to elope with the 
miscreant, does not sink irretrievably in our esteem, and that we can 
unhesitatingly give our consent,—with a full assurance that she is wor- 
thy of him—to her marriage with Ernest De Grey, a character admi- 
rably delineated, as is that of the brother of the heroine, the proud but 
noble-minded Reginald St. Maur. 

This novel is alike honourable to the heart, and intellect, and taste of 
Lady Emily Ponsonby. It conveys a valuable lesson of self-denial, 
and inculcates the importance of moral restraint in a manner which is 
not the less forcible because the exhortation is gently and gracefully 
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commended to the reader. An air of tenderness, sincerity, and truth 
pervades this work, and contributes to make it a very charming per- 
formance. 

But what have we here? ‘ The Lady and the Priest,” by Mrs. 
Maberly. A strange title, this! What should be the argument of the 
story? We have it: 


* This is some satire, keen and critical.” 


Miss Louisa Talbot is about to run through three volumes, pursued 
by Drs. Hendren and Doyle, who in their turn are pursued, although at 
a lagging pace, by Lord Truro. We open the book. Never was self- 
thought sagacious reviewer more egregiously mistaken, This is an his- 
torical romance of the twelfth century. The “ lady” is Fair Rosamond, 
a very different lady from Miss Talbot; and neither Dr. Hendren nor 
Dr. Doyle will stand for a likeness of “ the priest,” who is no less a per- 
sonage than Thomas a Becket. But let us apply ourselves to this his-° 
torical romance.” There are good materials here, which, elaborated by a 
skilful hand, may make a stirring story. First, however, let us remind 
our reader of what materials such a story must be composed. 

Fair Rosamond has been invested with a romantic charm; but sober 
truth-mongers can place no faith in the bower, the clue of silk, and the 
bowl of poison which the fell Eleanor, we are told, compelled her to 
drain. Rosamond was the daughter of one De Clifford, a Baron of 
Herefordshire. She must have been very young when she became the 
mistress of Henry II., for the younger of her two sons was born some 
few months after the marriage of Henry to his queen, the monarch 
being at that time somewhere about nineteen years of age. Rosamond 
was Henry’s first love. Hecould not marry her, for royal alliances at 
that period were of far greater political, or rather, national importance 
than they are in these days; but he was ever kind to her, and before 
she retired to die, to the nunnery at Godstow, he had at various times, 
and at her request, enriched that institution by many donations. So 
much for “the lady,” whose story has ever awakened sympathy and 
silenced condemnation. 

Now for “the priest.” Becket was the son of a citizen of London, 
and received a good education. He studied at Merton Abbey, London, 
Oxford, and Paris, at which last city he acquired a perfect mastery of 
the French language. While yet a young man he had an employment 
in the office of the Sheriff of London, where he took the attention of 
no less a person than Theobald, Archbishop of Canterbury, who sent 
him to complete his study of the civil law at the then celebrated school 
of Bologna. In Burgundy, he afterwards attended the lectures of a famous 
professor of law. On his return, his powerful patron gave him a va- 
luable church preferment—some say he was Theobald’s archdeacon— 
and recommended him (after he had successfully concluded some im- 
portant diplomatic negotiations at the court of Rome) to the notice of 
Henry. 

The good Theobald recommended a practised, sagacious, accom- 
plished man of the world, verging upon forty, to a monarch who, 
although of no ordinary capacity, was only about three-and-twenty years 
of age, and who required a councillor in the full vigour of extraor- 
dinary faculties. 

Now let us see how Mrs. Maberly has dealt with these materials, 
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At the commencement of her story, when Becket is introduced to the 
king, the priest is represented as the young man, Henry as verging 
upon forty, long married to his queen, and with a family, and Rosa- 
mond is an unspotted maiden. Rosamond, the beloved and sought of 
the Barons De Essex and De Montfori, the betrothed of a knight, De 
Broc, a young gentleman of extraordinary personal advantages, and of 
unblemished honour, rejects these barons, “ flies in the face” of her 
father as to the knight, becomes attached to the Court, and is eventually 
the king’s mistress. Is not this shocking? What occasion for it? 
Had not the authoress done better if she had adhered to history ? 

Then, was it necessary to falsify history for the purpose of repre- 
senting a middle-aged king in want of a young adviser, o7, at least, 
willing to take one? Does not Mrs. Maberly know that Henry II. 
was one of the acutest men of his age, and that when he failed, as he 
sometimes did, it was from an over exercise of caution? But then, as 
though to fill the cup of absurdity to overflowing, this young man— 
this juvenile Becket, is represented as a prior of Severnstoke, who had 
been brought up in seclusion, and since his elevation to the office he 
held, had applied himself with extraordinary perseverance to the duties 
that lay before him: so that, when he comes forth into the world, 
and we find what a graceful rider he is, how unmatched in hawking, 
how accomplished every way, incredulity is succeeded by laughter, and 
laughter followed by indignation. 

And this is an historical romance! What infatuation possessed Mrs. 
Maberly to outrage history that she might write a wretched romance, 
when, by respecting it, she might have given us a good one, we cannot, 
of course, conceive. Becket persecutes Rosamond: he never did so in 
reality ; but it might have been, so ¢hat might have passed. But the 
worst of it is, so far as this romance is concerned, that the authoress has 
taken good care that nobody shall care a rush for Fair Rosamond, out 
of whom all the romance has been most effectually extracted. 

But such tampering with history, were it skilfully done—the story 
being the better for it—is unjustifiable. We have said enough of this 
sad blunder. 

Let us now turn to “ Percy Hamilton,” by Lord William Lennox. 
This work contains, as we are informed on the title page, the adventures 
of a Westminster boy ; but the reader is not to suppose that it coafines 
itself to a recital of the freaks and extravagances of a scapegrace lad. 
There are stirring scenes enacted in the Peninsular war and at Waterloo, 
which will interest those who delight in military adventure ; and of love 
and sentiment, which we are not so certain the reader will like; for Lord 
William, truth to say, does not shine in the pathetic and the tender. 

Percy Hamilton tells his own story, and a very sprightly and amusing 
gentleman he is. The work is full of scenes of fun and frolic; and 
many eccentric and interesting characters are introduced —amongst 
them Lord Byron, Kean, and Theodore Hook. It is quite clear that 
the greater part of the work is a record of what really has been done, 
suffered and enjoyed. But what gives almost a value to the book is, 
that it conveys an accurate picture of London life—from Carlton House 
to Whitechapel—as it was to have been seen forty years ago. “ Percy 
Hamilton” will be read with pleasure. 

It must not be supposed, because we can bestow only a few words on 
“ First Cousins,” that we have not a very high opinion of its merit. An 
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extract taken from any part of the book, would at once convince the 
reader that it is a work to be read. Its object is to show the awful con- 
sequences that may ensue from the marriage of two persons who stand 
towards each other in a near degree of relationship. But there are 
scenes that lighten the more sombre portions of the narrative, and the 
whole is executed with extraordinary force. So well written a book has 
not come under our notice for a long time. The style is so agreeable, 
so sustained—so self-possessed, if we may use the phrase—that it would 
impress with reality a story containing far more improbable events. It 
is worthy of Godwin, as we see him in “ Caleb Williams.” 

To those whose delight it is to mingle in stirring scenes, and after 
these have spent their force, to sit down with a grim determination to 
unravel mysteries whose solution confounds the guilty, and gives virtue 
and beauty their long-withheld reward, let us recommend “ Arthur 
Conway,” by Captain Milman. The Carib chief will call forth due 
admiration, and the wily Jesuit will stimulate the resentful feelings of 
the reader’s nature. There are some really well-drawn and powerful 
scenes in the tropics, and on the whole, “ Arthur Conway ” may be pro- 
nounced a very readable romance. 

We have now to bespeak the special attention of the public, to a 
work which has met with a brilliant success in Germany—“ The Morn- 
ing Land, or a Thousand and One Days in the East;” by Frederick 
Bodenstedt. This is one of the most original and delightful works 
that has come into our hands for many a long day, and fully makes 
good the attractive promise of its title. It tells of Caucasus and of the 
Black Sea, the Cossacks and the Turks; of the beautiful Georgian 
women, and of Ararat and Armenia. Such a life and bloom are im- 
parted to the scenes through which the author takes us—what is brought 
before us is so new and strange—that we are lost in wonder and admira- 
tion. But we are not always on the move. The sojourn at Tiflis is 
one of the most delightful parts of the book. 

Whether Mirza Schaffy, the wise man of Gjiindsha, is veritably a 
man, or a myth, we know not; but a more amusing, instructive, and 
philosophical fellow than this bald-pated Anacreon cannot be con- 
ceived. 

Nothing can be better than the translation by Mr. Richard Wadding- 
ton, so far as the prose is concerned. We do not quarrel with his 
translation of the Russian Lay. He has adopted the right method—the 
literal one—in rendering that ; but Mirza Schaffy’s songs, and some of 
the other poems, might have been transferred into English with more 
elegance. This part of- the work ought to have been confided to a 

et. . 

—* think we may affirm with truth that Mrs. Norton has sustained 
her well-earned and graceful reputation by her “ Stuart of Dunleath.” 
Her story is highly interesting, because it has chiefly to record the trials 
and sufferings of one of the gentlest and sweetest creatures that was 


ever conceived by a poetical mind, informed and directed by a most 


warm and womanly heart. The character of Eleanor sustains the work ; 
and for her sake, and her sake alone, it deserves to be read. But there 
is a great blemish in “ Stuart of Dunleath.” There never was novel 
written without a scoundrel in it; but it has rarely happened that an 
author has drawn a scoundrel under the fond belief that he has por- 
trayed a highly respectable and interesting individual. But this Mrs. 
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Norton has done. It is inconceivable, as the critic of The Times justly 
observed, how the lady could have fallen into such an error. But a 
precedent, even for this, may be found in Shakspeare. “I cannot,” says 
Dr. Johnson, “ reconcile my heart to Bertram.” Our hearts are steeled 
against the vile humbug, “ Stuart of Dunleath.” 

We must now pay our devoirs to “ Ellen Cameron ;” the Belle of the 
Season.” This novel is by no means badly written, and the story is not 
without interest; but it is of the May Fair manufacture. Ladies’ 
dresses, and their general appearance, are too minutely, and too often 
dwelt upon, and there seems to be no necessity for an accurate descrip- 
tion of the appointments of a gentleman’s carriage. ‘These particula- 
rities, so constantly obtruded, might make one suspect that the au- 
thoress is not acquainted with high life ‘ at first hand.” We cannot 
altogether make up our minds to any admiration of the heroine, and 
none of the characters have a grain of originality in their composition. 
That a young lady should be able to improvise a political speech for a 
blundering squire, prefacing it with illustrations taken from the dog- 
kennel and the “hunt,” and that she should succeed in pouring it into 
his ears, so that he addresses the “ independent electors,” and comes off 
with flying colours, is a sheer piece of absurdity. 

“Clara Cameron,” however, may please those who love to be on 
terms of imaginary intimacy with dukes and duchesses, lords and ladies, 
and other notabilities, on whose aristocratic features the chisel has 
* done its spiriting ” gracefully. 

If the authoress of the ‘“‘ Compulsory Marriage, and its Consequences,” 
is a young lady, we bid her, in all earnestness, to try her hand again. 
Her present work is crude; but there are evidences in it of a talent 
which may, and probably will, mature into excellence. An attempt is 
made to draw character, and in some instances the effort has not been 
put forth without a certain degree of success. It is a good sign that 
there are none of those flimsy inanities in this work, that glide, or dawdle 
through too many of our modern novels. Madame de Rouvray is a 
positively original character ; and Henri and Henriette, the twins, and 
their younger sister, Paula, are drawn with a strenuous endeavour to 
copy nature. The General was a very difficult person to manage, and 
the priest still more so; but we are impressed with a thorough know- 
ledge of the intention of the authoress. 

The story is exceedingly interesting. There is a great deal of per- 
formance in this novel; but the promise of much better things is 
remarkable. 

And now, having introduced our readers to nine works containing 
more or less of “ Truth severe, in fairy fiction drest,” we make our bow 
and take our leave. 
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TENNYSON D'EYNCOURT'S EUSTACE. 


‘Philosophy in the Fens; or, Talk on the Times. A Poem in Twelve 
Chapters. By T. Greatley. 


The public may be ignorant of the fact that the value of paper is 
on the increase, owing to a deficiency of rags. It is, therefore, in a 
very serious mood that we protest against a new poem (so the awthor 
calls it), entitled “ Philosophy in the Fens.” We here have a large 
mass of very excellent paper most cruelly abused. The “ Philosophy 
of the Fens,” would require a great deal of philosophy to peruse ; 
much more than the English public is likely to waste upon Mr. 
Greatley. But “dulce est desipere in loco,’ so we will give a 
specimen of this production, which will suffice to convey to our 
readers some idea of a poem in twelve books, in which Mr. Greatley 
discusses every earthly topic, and some very unearthly ones too. 


“Ha! _ is a nasty bit of rail ! 
ou ‘re over—pauf ! 
Well now, I thought you were. Next time you will— 
Weck auf! Weck auf! 


After alluding to the peace which reigns in these days in the den 
of authors, Poet Greatley observes with vulgarity, if not with 


poetry :— 
“What! JealousamI? I’ve no doubt Iam! 
It were a cracker 
To say, I’m not:—nor down my throat you ‘d cram 
That monstrous whacker ! 
Enough of this. Next to the sin of writing so much trash, is the 


sin of reading it, and writing about it. 


Eustace. 2nd Edition. Saunders and Otley. 


What a relief is it to leave Mr. Greatley for Mr. Tennyson D'Eyn- 
court ; to quit nonsense such as we are seldom troubled with, and 
take up “ Eustace,” where we meet the taste and cultivated mind of 
a gentleman and a scholar. “ Eustace” is an elegy, written to com- 
memorate the death of a beloved son, and originally printed only for 
private circulation. We thank Mr. D’Eyncourt for this second 
edition, in which he places the work before the public. The subject 
of the elegy, Captain Eustace D’Eyncourt fell a victim at Barbadoes, 
in early life, to the yellow fever. The present poem is an expanded 
translation of some lines inscribed on a deep-sounding clock-bell, 
commemorating the death of Captain D’Eyncourt. There are three 
cantos, the second of which records the festivities at Bayons Tower 
previous to the departure of the subject of the Elegy. This 
canto is full of action, and is thoroughly dramatic. A strong 
sense of religion pervades the whole poem, and the sentiments are 
always elegant and just. The following is worthy of extract :— 


“ But God is Just—supremely good and wise,— 
Though such the fate of man’s idolatries ; 

/ And Life has blessings to reward the toil 

Of those who seek their course to reconcile 

With Nature’s laws—immutable— Divine— 

Which human bliss with usefulness combine.” 
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In the third volume of the “ Harleian Miscellany” there is a letter, 
bearing date 1673, from a “ right merrie” gentleman to his friend and 
kinsman in London, in which occurs the following passage :—* I am 
glad some of our old acquaintances are still so kind as to preserve me in 
their memories; and could not but call Ned and Jenny to help to laugh 
at the pleasant narration you make of the surprise many of them are in 
when you tell them I have left Southampton to go to dwell in the Isle 
of Serke: some inquiring in which of the Indies that strange island 
lies ; others offering wagers there is no such place in the world, but that 
it is younger sister to the Isle of Pines. Nor, indeed, can I condemn 
their wonder, since, although this place hath for about four-score years 
paid obedience to the English sceptre, yet scarce one Englishman of a 
thousand hath heard, or can give any good account of it: our geo- 
graphers have herein proved landlopers, and the very maps wherein 
oftentimes painters gratify their wives with jointures of imaginary 
islands, have been content to omit the real one.” We doubt whether, 
except to a few, Sark is not as complete terra incognita at the present 
time, as it was in the days of that monarch “ who never said a foolish 
thing, and never did a wise one.” Some have a vague notion that it is 
one of the Shetland Isles, and named from the Scottish word signifying 
a linen garment, and an off-hand gentleman has been heard to declare— 
“Sark? oh, yes; I know. It lies off the Isle of Rum.” That is not 
exactly the case, however, for it is distant about six miles from Guernsey, 
and fourteen from Jersey, and is in all respects one of the most curious 
little spots it has been our fortune to visit. So far back as the sixth 
century, it was selected as peculiarly favourable for religious contem- 
plation by that highly respectable personage, Saint Samson; and the 
priory founded by his successor, St. Maglorious, is stated in a record 
still preserved in the Remembrancer’s Office, in London, to have been 
in existence eight hundred years after. Sark was, however, abandoned 
by the monks in 1349, and then became the haunt of pirates, who found 
its seclusion as convenient for their unholy calling, as did their prede- 
cessors for their holy vocation. 

In the reign of Edward the Sixth, the French seized it and built 
two forts; but were hustled out by a gallant Netherlander, who, 
according to the letter we have already quoted—* Accompanied with 
about one hundred resolved men, puts to sea, and after some cruising 
up and down, comes and lies before this island of Serke, in qualit 
of a merchantman, homeward-bound; and making out his boat wit 
several taking commodities, the people suffered three or four of their 
crew to land, and traded with them with much amity for a day or 
two. At last, having insinuated into the good opinion of the credu- 
lous islanders, they told them, having been a long trading voyage 
in the Streights, their master was sometime since dead, but had engaged 
them not to expose his corpse into the ocean to be devoured of the fish, 
but to inter it with Christian burial in the next place where they should 


touch ground ; and, therefore, they desired that Christian favour of 
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them, that they might lay him in their churchyard, coming only some 
few of them ashore, without any arms, to perform the ceremony. The 
unwary people consent; and our captain, with about twenty of his 
stoutest men, with a coffin, and much seeming solemnity, got ashore— 
the natives assisting them to get their Trojan horse up the precipice. 
But, no sooner were they arrived at the church, than, clapping to the 
door (as if they had some private devotions to celebrate, at which the 
inhabitants might not be present), they break open their coffin, filled, 
not with a dead body, but with instruments of death, and instantly 
arming themselves, slay that small French guard that there offered resist- 
ance, and retiring to the landing-place, secure that, get in more of their 
company, and in five hours’ time, without the loss of one man, made 
themselves masters of the whole island, which ever since that time has 
had the honour to boast itself part of the dominions of the British 
crown.” A statement which holds good up to the present time. Sir 
Walter Raleigh, who was Governor of Jersey, tells the tale with 
trifling variations, in his “ History of the World,” and concludes with 
the pithy remark :—“ Thus, a fox-tail doth sometimes help well to piece 
out the lion’s-skin, that else would be too short.” 

The sight of this island, standing out in bold relief against the blue 
sky, stimulated our curiosity during a recent visit to Guernsey, and one 
fine morning we found ourselves on board a small cutter, which, for the 
sum of one shilling per head, conveys her majesty’s liege subjects and 
any one else possessed of the said coin, to or from the Island of Sark, 
The run was full of interest; for we had first a noble view of Guernsey 
and its chief town, St. Peter’s Port, then a passing look at the islands of 
Herm and Jethou, and in about an hour found ourselves under the 
frowning rocks which form the boundary of Sark and its twin sister, 
the island of Bréchou, or L’isle des Marchands. Up to this time, the 
party had carried on cheerfully enough, but the heavy swell which 
always plays about these rugged cliffs, now caused several to regard 
with intense interest the waters around the boat, and to perform various 
little manceuvres, which, though they caused much paleness, were no 
doubt of infinite service to their general health. Old Neptune here 
runs riot, and the navigation is highly dangerous: south-west winds 
are very prevalent; and it is supposed that by the continuance of this 
wind for some days, the waters in the German Ocean and the Channel 
are “backed up,” or obstructed, and when returning to an equilibrium, 
give, with the tide, a swinging motion which creates a terrific sea. 
This rushes through the narrow channels and over the submarine 
shelves of rock which abound around the island, creating what is termed 
an overfall, and the commotion excited by the torrents first descending 
into the hidden depths and then rising, is so great, that the surface of 
the water boils like a caldron. In 1839, the Seigneur of the island was 
passing the Pointe du Nez (a dangerous rock), in a boat with three sea- 
men, when she capsized, and every soul perished. And it is but a few 
years since a pleasure party of six came from Guernsey to Havre 
Gosselin (one of the landing places of Sark), and after a day’s enjoy- 
ment re-embarked for their homeward voyage; a tremendous swell 
had risen, the boat was swamped, and not a vestige of either boat or 
passengers was ever seen after. Qn another occasion, a miner was 
standing on the rocks on the beach, tranquilly regarding the huge 
waves as they came rolling in, breaking in thunder at his feet, when 
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one greater than the rest swept him into the surf below, and many days 
elapsed before his body was recovered. 

These melancholy incidents prove that the awe inspired by the iron- 
bound coast of Sark is well-founded, and as we threaded our way 
through intricate passages bounded by grim rocks, against which the 
sea beat and foamed even in calm weather, it became evident that its 
true strength lay in its natural defences, for no batteries could prove 
such a safeguard as these boiling currents and fearful rocks. As we 
ran along at a short distance from the shore, the brilliancy of the ivy 
which covered thousands of feet of the surface of the cliffs, was very 
striking, and harmonized admirably with the sombre hue of the grey 
granite. 

* Thou art there! thy foliage bright 
Unchanged, the mountain storm can brave : 


Thou, that wilt climb the loftiest height 
And deck the humblest grave.” 


The bright green of the young and vigorous shoots contrasting with 
the time-worn rocks, presented the most forcible illustration of youth 
and age. Could they speak, what tales of bygone ages would those old 
stones have to tell ; what convulsions of nature have they witnessed,— 
what struggles for existence against their old enemy, the ocean, whose 
never-ceasing efforts are slowly but surely undermining them, though 
they look like ancient giants, fixed in their strength for all time. 

At length we rounded a point, and the bustle of lowering sails inti- 
mated that we were near our destination. Our skipper was at the 
helm, dressed in a wonderful pair of trousers, coming up to his armpits, 
and ornamented with livery buttons as big as crown pieces, and now 
informed us that we were at /e Creux, although, with the exception of a 
rude breakwater, not a vestige of a harbour was to be seen, but pre- 
sently a small boat shot from behind the rock, and the party soon found 
themselves in the snuggest bay imaginable. There was a little beach 
completely surrounded by tremendous cliffs, and we begun to wonder 
how they were to be scaled. In one corner, however, a small arch- 
way was perceptible, the entrance to a tunnel cut through the solid 
rocks, and this was the only good landing-place in the whole island. 
What a glorious place for pirates! a dozen men might have held their 
own against any numbers, by simply blocking up this tunnel, and pick- 
ing off their assailants at their leisure. This tunnel seems to have 
been protected by gates at some distant period, for the rust-eaten pivots 
and staples are still visible ; and, above the keystone of the outer arch, 
the figures 1588 are deeply cut in antiquated characters. Merry was 
the laugh when the ladies scrambled into a small fish-cart ; and as they 
jolted through a picturesque winding valley, which led to the quaint- 
looking building, half farm-house, half cottage, which was to be the 
place of our abode, speculation was rife as to the sort of accommoda- 
tion we should meet with. Our sleeping apartment, here, was a most 
antiquated affair, with a very low raftered roof, and huge buttresses 
projecting from the walle We had been asleep some time, when we 
started up in bed utterly bewildered by the uncertainty as to where we 
were, and by a tremendous noise immediately over our heads—a combina- 
tion of scrambling, tumbling, scampering, and struggling, mingled with 
unearthly cries. Fatigue, however, soon sealed our eyes, but at daylight 
we were again awoke by another disturbance in the regions above. 
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The following morning we were informed by our hostess that the loft 
was infested with rats, and thinking we might be disturbed by their 
nocturnal orgies, she considerately placed four cats there to keep 
the peace. It appeared from the number of the slain that a mimic 
Waterloo was fought that night by the allies over our heads, and dis- 
turbance number two was caused by the early rising, and a few brisk 
skirmishes on their own accounts. Doubtless they were Palatine cats, 
and we heartily responded to Paddy’s objurgation “ bad cess to them 
for cats, the Palatine cats know a dale more than the cats of the 
counthry by rason of their ancestors having crossed salt wather.” Our 
hostess naively wound up her tale with the remark, “’tis good to keep 
cats,” at the same time fondly regarding a grim-looking monster—the 
Blucher of the party—without ears or tail, and the fortunate possessor 
of a single eye. 

Having fortified ourselves with a substantial breakfast, we started for 
the Port du Moulin, one of the chief lions of Sark; after a time we 
struck into a pleasant lane, which soon brought us upon a ravine be- 
tween huge rocks, down the centre of which there meandered a little 
silver stream. Vegetation here throve apace; the wild thyme and 
camomile formed a carpet for the feet; the wild mint, the bergamot, 
and other sweet flowering herbs perfumed the air; we scrambled 
down the steep path, and a right glorious scene soon burst upon our 
view. The cliffs, full four hundred feet in height, are inconceivably 
bold, and present the richest colours; they are partly composed of a 
coarse jasper, streaked with red, green, blue, and yellow, and partly of 
rock containing iron-stone, and ores of copper, so that the combination 
of colours is harmonious beyond description. On each side of the bay 
a vein of trap-rock had run through the hard jasper on one side, and the 
granite on the other ; being softer than these it has been worn away, 
leaving the remaining stones in the form of picturesque arches. Be- 
yond the granite arch, and at some little distance, three bold masses of 
rock—the Auteléts—stand like huge pillars from out of the sea. 
They are covered with lichens—green, grey, and yellow, and are the 
favourite resort of a great variety of sea-fowl, hundreds of whom were 
careering round their summits, their wild screams and hysterical cries 
harmonizing well with the surrounding scenery. For hours we sat 
in contemplation until a faint sound just reached us, and looking up 
we saw a small dot standing in relief against the sky, on the top of 
the opposite cliff; that dot was a lady who had been shouting for 
some time, to attract the attention of the atom who was seated on a 
rock far, far beneath. 

Dinner had been prepared on a charming spot called the Eperquerie, 
commanding a most extensive prospect, and we fortified the inner man 
on fowls, who, two hours before had been clucking in the barley-field, 
and had been killed by the approved fashion of pouring vinegar down 
their throats to make them tender : a consummation not achieved in the 
present instance, for they were tougher than tough: however, some 
very decent wine, and appetites sharpened to a razor-edge, helped them 
on their way amazingly ; but they had their revenge, for they disagreed 
with us as much as it was hoped by Sydney Smith that the Bishop 
of New Zealand might disagree with any of his flock who might 
prove their affection for his person by eating him. After dinner we 
amused ourselves by collecting pebbles on the shore, and obtained 
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some very fine specimens of serpentine, steatite or soap-stone, and 
porphyry. 

Whilst clambering about the rocks we saw many fish in the deep 
clear water, and one of them evinced so much boldness, that we were 
forcibly reminded of a pleasant story told by Mr. Jesse of a tame cod- 
fish. “I fed the large cod out of my hand, from some mussels which I 
had in a basin. I purposely, however, retained one mussel in the basin, 
and offered it to the cod, in order to see how, with its broad mouth and 
short tongue, it would reach it. The cod blew into the basin, and the 
reaction forced the mussel out of it, and the cod seized it immediately. 
This fish allowed me to pat it on the back, and rested its head on the 
stone on which I was standing, just like a dog!” We are not sure 
whether this was the celebrated fish which smoked a pipe, drank stout, 
and sang the comic song of “ Hot Codlings.” 

Besides Port de Moulin, there are several other most charming spots 
on the shore, which we visited. Dixcart Bay is approached by a walk 
through a beautiful fern-grown path, winding along a hill side. The 
bay is favourable for bathing, not merely from the sand, but from 
Nature having provided very convenient dressing-rooms in the shape of 
caves. There is not a bathing-machine in the whole island, and the 
ladies, as well as gentlemen, are happy to use these substitutes, from 
which they can scud over the pebbles and plunge at once into the sea. 
Havre Gosselin, too, is a most interesting spot, surrounded with huge 
masses of rock of rich hues, and furnishing on its beach a very respect- 
able assortment of coarse agates and jasper pebbles. It is immediately 
opposite Guernsey, and is frequently used as a landing-place, though 
its steepness requires the aid of a rope to guide the adventurous pas- 
senger up the cliff. It was from this spot that six persons were drowned 
by the capsizing of their boat. The cliffs here are divided by —- 
large and deep fissures, out of which the materials have been washed, 
leaving large caverns; they are of trap formation, intersected by 
green and red jaspers, and on the beach are yellow, brown, red and 
green jasper pebbles, sometimes veined with quartz, and striped and 
waved like agates. 

One of the most remarkable objects is the Coupée, which forms the 
connection between Great and Little Sark: it is approached by a broad 
and good road, and the chasm in the rocks does not appear until after a 
sharp descent and sudden turn, when it bursts upon the view in all its 
awful grandeur. The reader must imagine a thin ridge of rock four 
hundred and fifty-six feet in length, and averaging five in width, with a 
perpendicular descent of three hundred and eighty-four feet above high 
water-mark on one side, and four hundred and twenty-four feet on the 
other ; over the top of this ridge the road is carried in an undulating 
form ; it is cut through rocks in some spots, whereby a degree of pro- 
tection is afforded ; but the greater part is without any sort of defence, 
so that a false step would lead to a frightful death. It requires a strong 
head and steady nerves to look over the precipice on either side and see 
the sea-mews and hawks soaring midway between you and the surge, 
which, with sullen and hollow roar, lashes the base of the grim rocks on 
the towering summit of which you are standing. A better idea may 
perhaps be formed by the reader, by imagining that he is on the top of 
the cross of St. Paul’s, and looking down without auy sort of parapet or 
protection ; but the Coupée is higher than St. Paul's. The descent on 
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the Guernsey side is somewhat less precipitous than the other, and is 
rendered less forbidding by the luxuriant masses of ivy and beautiful 
lichens which give life to the rocks, and cannot fail to charm the eye 
when the observer has become sufficiently at his ease to enjoy the scene. 
There seems to be always more or less wind at the Coupée; the days 
on which we visited it were very lovely, and a gentle breeze stirred the 
air; but as we stood on the narrow causeway, there were fitful gusts of 
wind which reminded us of what might be expected in a gale. 


“¢ Here the black coursers of the stormy north, 
Contend for mastery in the deep ravine ; 
And western gales, with heaven’s artillery fraught, 
Rise in mad tumult o’er its rocky screen. 
The god of wind has yoked his rampant steeds, 
Whose breath is tempest, and whose course the cloud, 
To storm at dead of night the Coupée pass, 
When driving spray the dark abyss enshrouds,”” 


It is not many years since an old man, laden with a bundle of straw, 
was making his way over the Coupée; the wind blew high, and his 
feeble steps were unable to contend against it; gust after gust drove 
him to the brink of the precipice, until one fierce howling blast broke 
upon him, and hurled him over the steepest side. Another person, a 
miner, subject to attacks of delirium tremens, was frequently attacked 
with violent paroxysms of terror when crossing the Coupée, and was 
with difficulty prevented by his companions from throwing himself over 
by that singular force of attraction which shakes the nerves of some 
persons when looking down precipices. On the summit of the rock, to 
the right of the road, on the side of Sark, there is a venerable twelve- 
pounder gun—which, by the way, is evidently a distinguished member of 
the Peace Society, and a gun after the heart of Mr. Cobden or Elihu 
Burritt, for its touchhole is stopped, it is honeycombed to a marvellous 
extent, and the wooden platform on which it is supported, together with 
a magazine by its side, present fine examples of touchwood. However, 
by this gun there hangs a tale. An inhabitant of Little Sark, like 
the three celebrated post-boys who patronised the Dragon, was exceed- 
ingly fond of pushing about the flagon, and was frequently afflicted with 
giddiness in consequence—a matter of some importance, as he had to 
cross the Coupée to get home; he obviated the difficulty by establish- 
ing a sort of mental barometer, of which the twelve-pounder formed the 
index. He always began the evening at “very dry,” but gradually 
worked down to “changeable,” and was occasionally “stormy,” espe- 
cially if subjected to remarks; when he reached the Coupée, he 
scrambled up the bank and made his way to the “index,” on which he 
clambered, and proceeded to walk backwards and forwards. If, as 
frequently happened, he tumbled over, he was content to sleep where he 
lay ; but if he maintained his balance during his promenade on the 
cannon, he considered himself to be at “ fair,” and boldly crossed the 

ass. 

" The Creux Terrible is an extraordinary crater of one hundred and 
fifty feet perpendicular depth ; it is situated in a field near the edge of 
the cliff, and bears a greater resemblance to the ventilating shafts of 
some of the great railway tuunels than anything else to which we can 
compare it. There is a cavern at the bottom through which the sea 
finds its way when the tide is up, and the form of the tunnel being 
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favourable for the development of sound, the roaring and bellowing of 
old Neptune is heard to great advantage. When the sea is very rough 
the water rushes into the crater with such force that the spray is driven 
out of the mouth of the crater like steam from a volcano, and, if the sun 
be shining, a prismatic arch may often be seen spanning the opening ; 
at such times the roaring is heard for miles. ‘The manner in which this 
very singular cavity has been formed is, in all probability, the same as 
that which has formed the caves and arches of Sark; a vein of softer 
rock traversed the more solid, and gradually yielding to the action of 
the sea was at length washed away ; the rock above, in this instance, 
having lost its support, fell in, and in its turn was washed away, leaving 
at length this fearful crater. 


‘¢ All things are born to perish and dissolve ; 
E’en granite yields to the victorious wave ; 
Huge rocks are tunnell’d by its solvent force 
When oceans grow impatient of their bounds.” 


One of the most striking and suggestive features of the shores of 
Sark is the vast amount of life there visible; below high water-mark the 
rocks are grey—not from the colour of the stone, but from the count- 
less myriads of minute barnacles, limpets, and other shell-fish adhering. 
Actini@, or sea anemonies, of great size and brilliant colours, there 
spread their attractive petals—corals and sponges revel in the surf, and 
the very sea-weeds swarm with life. 


“¢ Here too were living flowers, 
Which like a bud comparted 
Their purple cups contracted ; 
And now in open blossom spread, 
Stretched like green anthers many a seeking head. 
And arborets of jointed stone were there, 
And plants of fibres, fine as silkworm’s thread, 
Yea, beautiful as mermaid’s golden hair 
Upon the waves dispread. 
Others that, like the broad banana growing, 
Raised their long wrinkled leaves of purple hue, 
Like streamers wide o’erflowing.” 


The summits of the rocks which guard the coast form the resting- 
place of thousands of birds, and the waters which lash their bases 
abound with fish and the lower organized Zoophytes and Medusa, 
Among them is the Cyanea Capillata, amusingly described by Professor 
E. Forbes. It is a most formidable creature, and the terror of tender- 
skinned bathers: with its broad disk, often a ‘foot across, it flaps its way 
through the yielding waters, and drags after it a long train of riband- 
like arms, and interminable tails. Once tangled in its trailing hair, the 
unfortunate who has recklessly ventured across the graceful monster’s 
path, too soon writhes in prickly torture. Every struggle but binds the 
poisonous thread more firmly round the body, and then there is no 
escape, for when the winder of the fatal net finds his course impeded by 
the terrified wretch wrestling in its toils, he, seeking no combat with 
the mightier biped, casts loose his envenomed arms, and swims away. 
The amputated weapons, severed from their parent-body, vent vengeance 
on the cause of their destruction, and sting as fiercely as if their original 
proprietor himself gave the word for the attack. 

A very singular species of bee is found in Sark, as the mutilated rose- 
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trees testify; it is called Megachile Centuncularis, and belongs to the 
family of “upholsterer” bees. This insect makes a cylindrical hole in 
a beaten pathway, or in wood, about ten inches in depth, and in this she 
constructs cells shaped like a thimble, and made of cuttings of rose 
leaves neatly folded together, the bottom of one cell being inserted in 
the mouth of the one below it. We watched with great interest the 
proceedings of this bee in procuring the tapestry for her little apart- 
ment. She places herself on the outer edge of the leaf, with its margin 
between her legs, and turning towards the point, cuts out with her man- 
dibles a circular piece, as neatly and expeditiously as could be done with 
a pair of scissors, and generally of a very accurate circular figure, and, 
as she proceeds, she keeps the cut portion between her legs so as not to 
impede her progress; as she supports herself on the cut portion, it is 
obvious that when nearly separated the weight of her body might tear 
it away, and so injure the accuracy of the curvilinear shape; to pre- 
vent this, which her instinct teaches her, she poises herself on her 
wings, when the section is nearly completed, and in that position gives 
the last few strokes ; having secured a piece, she flies off to her nest, 
and fits it into the interior with the utmost neatness and oe and 
without employing any adhesive material. The interior of each cell 
consists of three pieces of leaf of equal size, narrow at one end, but 
gradually widening towards the other, the cut margin being always inner- 
most, and the serrated margin without. When the cell is completed it 
is partially filled with a beautiful rose-coloured pollen, and honey col- 
lected from thistles, and in this soft bed she deposits a single egg, and 
then covers the opening with three exactly circular pieces of leaf. In 
this manner the little workwoman proceeds till the whole gallery is filled, 
the convex extremity of the one fitting into the open end of the next, 
thus at once giving it support and strength. 

The laws of Sark and the characteristics of its inhabitants are in several 
respects very remarkable. It is the only spot in the British dominions 
in which the ancient feudal laws remain in force,—the most conspicuous 
being that of primogeniture, which exists in all its pristine purity. In 
1563, Helier de Carteret obtained a grant of Sark from Queen Eliza- 
beth, and accompanied by his lady took possession of it, though for some 
time they had to put up with such shelter as a ruined chapel, and after- 
wards a hut thatched with fern could afford. In time, however, he 
introduced such improvements, and established such good order in the 
colony, that the queen confirmed the grant to him and his heirs for 
ever, besides presenting him with twelve new pieces of artillery from 
the Tower for its defence. , At that time the land was divided into — 
estates, and these exist to the present day and cannot be subdivided. 
The Seigneur of the island is a little king, for he is military comman- 
der, appoints the authorities, civil and ecclesiastical (that is, the consta- 
ble and clergyman), and has a veto on the acts of the island parliament, 
for be it known that Sark is governed by a legislative body of its own. 
and, oh blissful spot ! no taxes can be levied there save for the purposes 
of the island, and no tax levied by the jurisdiction either of the other 
Channel Islands, or of England, can reach Sark. 

The Sarkese present a singular mixture of industry and indifference. 
Half farmers, half sailors, they set their faces against all improvement, 
either in husbandry, or its implements, the iron age of agriculture 
reigning there supreme. Thongh the island swarms with bees at- 
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tracted by the profusion of fragrant flowers which deck the ground and 
hedges, they are literally permitted— 


*¢ To waste their sweetness on the desert air,”’ 


for there is not a single hive in the whole island. The only explanation 
we could get was that the people could not be at the trouble of attend- 
ing to bees. Such ignorance and prejudice completely stand in the way 
of their interest, but we hope that it will be dispelled, though perhaps the 
light will scarcely break in upon them so rapidly as happened to the 
inhabitants of St. Kilda when Martin visited them many years ago. 
“ There was,” says he, “ but one steel and tinder-box in all this com- 
monwealth ; the owner whereof fails not upon every occasion to strike 
fire in the lesser isles, to go there and exact three eggs, or one of the 
lesser fowls from each man as a reward for his service. This by them 
is called the fire-penny, and this capitation is very uneasy to them. I 
bid them try their crystal with their knives, which when they saw it 
produced fire, they were not a little astonished, and at the same time 
accusing their own ignorance, considering the quantity of crystal growing 
under the rock of their coast. This discovery has delivered them from 
the fire-penny tax, and they are no longer liable to it.” 

The inhabitants very generally believe in fairies, and with them the 
superstition is rife which refers the circles known as fairy rings to the 
impressions of the tiny elfin feet, they believing also that the stones 
occasionally found in their fields having holes through their centres are 
the wheels of the goblin chariots. It is not often that we meet with a 
person who has had actual experience of the malice of these beings, but 
here is the narrative of one so favoured. ‘ Such an accident befell me 


within a few days after my birth whilst my mother lay-in of me, being . 


her second child, when I was taken out of the bed from her side, and 
by my suddain and fierce crying, recovered again, being found sticking 
between the bed’s head and the wall; and if I had not cried in that 
manner as I did, our gossips had a conceit that I had been quite carried 
away by the fairies they know not whither, and some elfe or change- 
ling laid in my room.” The writer, however, expresses some doubt 
whether the fairies were really the authors of this nefarious attempt upon 
his person, thinking that possibly, “ That attempt of stealing me away 
as soon as I was borne came from the malice of that arch enemy of 
mankind who is continually going about seeking whom he may betra 
and devoure, but blessed be God that disappointed him then, and hat 
ever since preserved and kept mee from his manifold plots and stra- 
tagems of destruction.” 

The natives of Sark have neither sports nor games of any sort. 
Shooting, and snaring rabbits, and fishing, are their sole amusements. 
There is never any dancing nor music, and the island would be a paradise 
for Colonel Sibthorpe, for there never has been an Ethiopean serenader, 
a hand or horse-organ, or even a “ Punch” heard there, since organs 
and Punches were invented. It appeared to us, however, that the 
charming simplicity which fifteen years ago enchanted Mr. Inglis, is 
now leaving the spot, and that the curse of avarice, which hovers like a 
black cloud on the track of English travellers, is fast settling upon the 
people of Sark. 
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“Tr I understand my worthy companion and brother connoisseur 
aright,” said my friend, Monsieur Jules Chassaignac, as we were pro- 
ceeding on the third of our expeditions to picture galleries,—“ We 
climbed painfully to the roof of this omnibus, in order to get to 
Dulwich College. Now, singular as it may appear, I know nothing 
whatever about this said College. Carefully avoiding statistics and 
hard names, be so kind as to enlighten me a little. Lecture to me on 
the subject: and lecture amusingly. Your rostrum is the top of an 
omnibus.” 

“Well, Monsieur Jules, we will go back at once to the founder of 
the College—Edward Alleyn, or Allen, as we should call him now. 
He was a great actor in the time of Elizabeth and James I.; and a 
prodigiously handsome man to boot. He must have been a very 
versatile player, if we may believe Heywood, who ascribes to him, in 
verse, the tongue of Roscius, with the shapes of Proteus. Ben Jonson 
went a step further than this, and boldly charged Shakspeare with 
having taken his famous ideas on the art of acting, as expressed in 
Hamlet, from his observations of Alleyn. With all due deference to 
‘rare Ben, I doubt this exceedingly, and should be far more inclined to 
believe that it was the player who was indebted to the dramatist—” 

“But, my good friend, why so much about Monsieur Alleyn? You 
don’t mean to say that this actor was the founder of a College ?’ 

“Indeed Ido. Incomprehensible as it must appear in these days, 
Alleyn actually built a theatre, managed a theatre, and made money by 
a theatre! Then he kept a bear-garden, and—there being no society 
for the suppression of cruelty to animals in those days—made five 
hundred a year by it. Moreover, he purchased the responsible, illus- 
trious, and lucrative office of ‘Chief Master, Ruler, and Overseer of 
all and singular his Majesty’s games of bears, and bulls, and mastive 
dogs, and mastive bitches.’ From these different sources, he drew a 
very handsome income, which he determined to devote to charity, by 
founding Dulwich College. Old John Aubrey attributes this good 
intention to Alleyn’s terror at an apparition of the devil, which he 
beheld during the very time when he was performing a devil’s part on 


the stage. However, leaving this wonderful story out of the question, . 


and getting back from matters of faith to matters of fact, it is certain 


that our charitable player had always been a highly-respectable man— - 


a regular church-goer, as well as a regular bear-garden keeper—and 
that, procuring a design of Inigo Jones’s, he determined to perform a 
good action, and win the applause of all posterity, by erecting, at his 
own sole expense, that range of buildings in the parish of Camberwell, 
which we now know as Dulwich College. His piety seems to have 
been of rather an elastic nature, for while he was devoting his wealth to 
a charitable foundation, he went on making money by bear-baiting and 
bull-baiting in the old way. After the College was finished, he still 
kept up the bear-garden, and, what is more, thanked God, in his diary, 
for giving it to him ! 
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“ When the College was completed, he instituted himself, of course, 
its first Master, and made rules binding all future masters to celibacy. 
Like some other makers of laws and regulations, however, Alleyn did 
not consider his own restrictions as binding on himself. His first wife 
having died, he married another, in cool defiance of his own College rules ; 
and after her a third (according to some reports). Fortunately for the 
credit and tranquillity of his Institution, he left no children. After 
presiding as Master seven years he died, and was buried in the College 
Chapel. The original revenues of the place did not exceed eight 
hundred pounds a year; but they have now increased considerably 
beyond that sum. The present members are the master (who must 
either be of kin to Alleyn, or must bear the same surname, which may 
be modernized to Allen), the warden, four fellows, six poor brethren, 
six sisters, twelve scholars, six assistants, and thirty out-members— a 
goodly assembly of quiet, comfortable people, who have to thank for 
their present easy life, the theatre, the bear garden, the ‘bulls, bears, 
mastive dogs, and mastive bitches,’ of Master Edward Alleyne, the 
player—and the devil, into the bargain, if we could only believe the 
apparition story of Master John Aubrey !” 

“But where did the College get the collection of pictures that we 
are going to see?” asks Monsieur Jules. 

“ From Sir Francis Bourgeois, Knight of the order of Merit, Painter 
to the King of Poland, Landscape Painter to George III., and Royal 
Academician of the English Academy of Arts. This titled and 
worthy gentleman, whose honours I feel the liveliest pleasure in reciting 
at full length, bequeathed his splendid collection of old pictures to 
Dulwich College in the year 1811, leaving, at the same time, the 
necessary funds for building a gallery, and maintaining the pictures in 
good preservation. All honour to Sir Francis, for bestowing his 
valuable gift in a very generous way! I strongly recommend any 
owners of fine pictures, who may be obstinate enough, in spite of all 
rebuffs, to leave their collection to the nation, to follow the example of 
Sir Francis Bourgeois, and leave the money to build a gallery, with the 
pictures, otherwise the nation will play at hide-and-seek with their 
works of art, as usual, either in the cellars of the National Gallery, or 
in the dark sitting-rooms of Marlborough House! And now, Mon- 
sieur Jules, my lecture must close, for my omnibus-rostrum has come’ 
to a stand-still in the village of Dulwich. Yonder is the College, 
comfortably surrounded by trees,—over that cosy Institution rules the 
enviable Master, whose arduous qualification for his office, is the name 
of Allen! Were our own patronymics, my friend, less illustrious in 
literature and art, we might naturally and piteously exclaim at this 
moment :— 


Oh! why was ALLEN not our name, 
And MasTeERr not our station, 

This college here our dwelling-place, 
And Ease our occupation, 


“1 would gladly translate this outburst into French Alexandrines for 
you, Monsieur Jules; but here we are, at the entrance to the Gallery, 
ee is with painting now: poetry must be put off to a future 
period.” 

The picture which hangs first, numerically, is entitled to rank first, 
too, among works of its class. It contains portraits of “ Mrs. Sheri- 
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dan” and “ Mrs. Tickle,” and is painted by Gainsborough. It might 
have been painted by Reynolds, and could not have been better. Ex- 
quisite grace, delicacy, and nature, distinguish this beautiful picture. 
One of the ladies is standing, and looks thoughtfully towards the 
ground. Her expression is gentle and pensive. The second lady is 
seated, and represented looking full at the spectator with a bright arch 
smile. The life in this face is something wonderful; the kind, laughing 
eyes, positively seem to move as you look at them, and to follow you 
playfully all round the room, as you change your position. If these 
two figures were called the “ Allegro” and the “ Penseroso,” the picture 
would be the completest impersonation of the character-contrasts in 
Milton’s immortal poems, ever painted; completer than any of the 
allegorical nymphs in floating robes, that you see produced now-a-days, 
as embodiments of the poet’s subjects. Very few men, Monsieur Jules, 
could look at these portraits, and not envy the matrimonial lot in life, of 
Mr. Sheridan or Mr. Tickle. 

Proceeding round the first room, we notice several pleasing pictures, 
mostly by landscape painters of the Dutch school; but nothing delays 
us for any length of time, until we come to (No. 46) a landscape 
by Teniers. Here we pause, to admire the painting of the sky, and 
the truthful and beautiful rendering of the different objects in the 
scene, slowly darkening over in the evening atmosphere. Not far from 
this fine picture, is an “ Interior of an Ale-house,” by Brower, painted 
with great skill of execution, and exhibiting in a coarse way, some 
capital studies of character. The next work which stops us, is dis- 
covered by Monsieur Jules. I hear sounds of suppressed laughter 
from my friend; his face expresses the intense enjoyment with which 
he is looking at a picture hanging rather high up. I follow the direc- 
tion of his eyes, and see a moderately sized canvas, representing a 
dreary, round-eyed woman in white robes, sprawling on the ground, 
among dry bones, with a large red cross very uncomfortably situated 
immediately under her. ‘This desolate female has one arm violently 
stretched out, apparently for the useful purpose of apostrophising the 
elements, which are represented by a jet of salt water flying out sud- 
denly on the beach, from the bosom of the ocean; and by a correspond- 
ing jet of sunlight, darting up rocket-like, over some profusely purple 
clouds with yellow “facings.” The catalogue informs us, that this tre- 
mendous composition represents “ Religion in the Desert,” and, woeful 
discovery ! that it is the production of no less a person than worthy Sir 
Francis Bourgeois himself! Let us retire from this room, Monsieur 
Jules, as soon as we have studied that second beautiful portrait, by 
Gainsborough, of “ Mrs. Moody.” “i 

I suggest this proceeding, my friend, because I discern a few more of 
the works of Sir Francis, hanging about these walls. It is impossible 
to look at his pictures without laughing at them; and it is really too bad 
to laugh at anything painted by the man to whose generosity we are in- 
debted, for being able to enjoy this magnificent collection. Let us pass 
over these innocent Bourgeois blunders in art, with a merciful celerity 
and silence ; and get into the second room forthwith. 

Here is another fine portrait, by Gainsborough, of “Loutherbourg,” 
the artist; and a “Winter Scene,” by Teniers, ominously frosty and 
cold to contemplate, this autumn weather. As for that ‘ Moonlight” 
(No. 112), by Vanderneer, it looks as if it were painted in treacle, and 
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not well painted either. The “Cupids Reaping,” by Rubens, have been 
disastrously meddled with, I fear, by the picture-cleaners. There is a 
dull, red tone, all over the scene; over the sky even, which could not 
have existed originally, when the work came from the painter’s hand. 
Far better preserved is the “Landscape with Figures” (No. 119), by 
Teniers. This is an admirable picture. The sky, the distance, and 
the picturesque chateau, are marvellously painted, full of grandeur in 
effect, and of truth in detail. The allegorical group (No. 124) by 
Vandyck, representing “ Charity,” I do not so much admire. The 
attitudes look artificial and exaggerated; and the tone of colour displays 
little or nothing of the master’s usual purity. 

The “ Watermill” by Hobbima, (No. 131), is probably the finest exam- 
ple of the painter’s genius that we have in this country. In none of his 
works does his wonderful power of painting foliage ; his mastery over all 
the multitudinous intricacies of leaves, and twigs, and branches, appear 
more strikingly than in this. Perfect as the picture is in detail, the 
individual objects nowhere interfere with the general effect, which is 
magnificently broad, luminous, and forcible. As a specimen of con- 
summate landscape painting, honest, genuine landscape painting from 
nature, this work might be studied with advantage, by the hour to- 
gether. There is a little sunny glimpse, in the middle distance, of an 
old cottage and its outhouses, which is a perfect picture in itself. 

The next production that strikes me, is a small portrait of a man 
(No. 133), by Leonardo da Vinci,—a stern, grave face, powerfully and 
simply painted. I turn round to point it out to my friend, Monsieur 
Jules ; but he is absorbed over the wonderful colour and execution of a 
group of old buildings, in a picture (No. 137), by Wouvermans. No 
sooner have I joined him in admiration of this, than he is off again, 
elevating his hands, and uttering his eloquent Gallic apostrophes, before 
a noble landscape, by Teniers, in which the artist has introduced his 
own portrait and the portrait of his wife. And so we go on, never 
coming to a halt together, until we reach another landscape, by Hob- 
bima (No. 157). The scene is simply an old chdteau, embosomed among 
wooded hills. There is far less detail and less finish in this picture 
than in the example, by the master which we have already noticed; 
but in effect, it is grand beyond expression. The grey, gloomy sky (a 
triumph of pure colour and delicate execution) throws a dreary atmo- 
sphere over the whole prospect. The solitude around the old chdteau, 
and the cold, still, shadows on trees and spreading hills, are full of wild 
poetry; eloquent in their appeals to the imagination. This picture 
should be hung lower down on the wall. It is a treasure worthy of the 
very best place that could be accorded to it in the gallery. 

A wood-scene, near the Hobbima, by Berghem, shows some good foli- 
age-painting ; but the distance is too blue. In the “ Brisk Gale,” by 
Vandervelde (No. 166), the water is very finely modelled ; but the tone 
of the whole picture is disagreeably black—time has probably changed 
the colours for the worse. Rubens’s “ Samson and Dalilah,” is not a good 
example of the painter’s power. Dalilah is too repulsively ugly and 
coarse to have ever wheedled a man to his destruction. The Samson is 
better. The idea of sleeping strength is finely conveyed in his attitude ; 
but the colour of his skin is so outrageously tawny, that a violent attack 
of jaundice seems to have broken out over his whole body—he is such 
an orange-peel giant, that he is positively sultry to look upon! The 
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next work, a very beautiful Cuyp, brings us back to Nature again, and 
delights us by its clear and forcible effect. But here—here, Monsieur 
Jules, is the picture! “ Jacob’s Dream,” by Rembrandt. Often as I 
have visited the Dulwich Gallery, I have always left it equally astonished 
and impressed by this small picture—sketch, it might almost be called. 
Let us sit down here and carefully examine it. 

See the fathomless darkness that fills the lower sky, and hides the 
horizon from view—how grandly it harmonizes with the dim, lurid, 
awful light that falls on the foreground, just showing the withered tree 
on the plain, and the figure of the patriarch dreaming at its foot. Now 
look up, far up into the light that is over the blackness, and see in it an 
angel dimly dawning into view—a white shape shrined in a gleam from 
heaven! And lower down, another angel, poised erect in the black 
murky air, with white garments and outstretched wings, sinking slowly 
and sublimely to the earth, guided by the one faint misty ray that 
shoots downwards beneath him. I know nothing in Art so super- 
naturally grand as this picture; it stands alone in its poetry of feeling, 
and dread magnificence of effect. 

There are plenty of Bible subjects by Rembrandt, repulsively coarse 
and mean in character, only relieved from the sheerest boorish vul- 
garity by the painter’s marvellous knowledge of light and shade; 
pictures which, by their treatment, painfully recal to memory the 
history of the man, his mean, money-getting propensities; his shameless, 
tradesman-like degradation of the noble pursuit which he followed. 
But here, in this “ Jacob’s Dream,” a pure inspiration seems to have 
shone over his mind ; he has left his idea of the patriarch’s Vision on 
the way to Padan-aram, dreamy, as it should be; he has not tried to 
finish, he has wisely trusted to imagination and suggestion alone. Look- 
ing on this picture, I think of Rembrandt, as a boy, before the world 
and the world’s ambitions had spoilt him, pursuing his first glorious 
studies of light and shade in the gloomy interior of his father’s mill. 

The next room in the Gallery, is the Centre room; and contains 
some of the finest portraits in the collection. We first see “ Mary de 
Medicis,” by Rubens ; or, as some connoisseurs suppose, by one of 
Rubens’s scholars ; a fair, plump, matronly lady, looking as unlike her 
historical reputation as possible. Then a small, male portrait (No. 
189), firmly and brilliantly painted by Rembrandt, attracts us; 
and then we come to the famous portrait of the Duke of Asturias, when 
a boy, by Velasquez. The little duke is magnificently painted, and the 
whole picture is coloured with surpassing harmony and beauty ; but 
there is one glaring defect. in the work, which damages it considerably, 
fine as it is in other respects. The exaggeration in the drawing and 
action of the pony on which the subject of the portrait is supposed to 
be taking a gallop, is preposterous beyond description. From what 
marvellous quadruped Velasquez derived his idea of this pony, it is 
— to imagine. The animal looks like a rocking-horse run 
mai 

The head and face in the portrait of the Earl of Pembroke, by Van- 
dyck, are worthy of his reputation ; but the attitude of the figure looks 
affected. Far finer is the neighbouring likeness of the Archduke Albert, 
by the same master. This is a noble portrait, pure and simple in colour, 
dignified and natural in expression, and singularly forcible and life-like 
in effect. Among the remaining pictures in this room, those most 
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noticeable are, a portrait of William Linley, painted in Lawrence’s 
better manner ; Wilson’s “ View at Tivoli;” “ A Landscape and Cattle,” 
by Cuyp (the most luminous and brilliant of his works in this gallery) ; 
Vandyck’s “ Lady Venetia Digby ;” and the landscape, with its beautiful 
central group of trees, so well known in the artist world as the famous 
“ Dulwich Claude.” 

In the Fourth Room, the first picture is Murillo’s Spanish “ Flower 
Girl.” There is nature for you, Monsieur Jules! There is a picture 
which would have made the painter’s reputation if he had produced 
nothing else. How thoroughly southern she is in every feature! how 
honest and hearty that smile of hers! What a rebuke is this work to 
those idealist gentry of our day who paint conventional Spanish women 
with gazelle eyes, Grecian noses, and taper chins—giving us faces 
filched from barbers’ busts, and antique statues, and palming them off 
on a much-injured public as illustrations of national character. Even 
without its great technical merits (and it would not be easy to exaggerate 
them), even were it far less admirable as a work of art, than it is: this 
Murillo would still be a treasure, in virtue of its wonderful reality 
and truth. You feel the moment you look at the picture that there is 
the Spanish girl herself before you, with her national advantages and her 
national defects impartially represented, exactly as they were in Nature. 

The “ Death of Cardinal Beaufort” by Reynolds, is one of those errors 
of ambition committed by a great man, which we deplore rather than con- 
demn. It is best to look away, at once, to a splendid landscape (No. 257) 
by Gaspar Poussin—a grand, dusky scene, reminding us, in some of its 
features, of the rocky dells of Somersetshire, when a dim evening light 
enlarges them to the eye. Of the famous “ Venus and Adonis” of 
Titian (No. 263), what can we say that every reader interested in art 
will not have anticipated? Who can describe such flesh-painting as is 
displayed in the Venus, in any words that will do it justice? How can 
any idea of the graphic beauty of the whole composition be conveyed, 
except by the oft-repeated process of copying the picture? Let others 
criticise it if they will; we can only admire. 

From the Titian, we go on to Salvator Rosa's “ Soldiers Gaming” — 
a picture full of wild vigour and originality— painted with bold contrasts 
of effect, which almost startle you when you first look on them. “ A 
Sea-piece,” by Claude (No. 275), does not strike us much; it is, by 
many degrees, inferior to Lord Ellesmere’s example, by the same mas- 
ter. We pass next to a splendid study of trees, near the Hague, by 
Ruysdael—to a lovely little picture of “ Venus and Cupid,” by Correg- 
gio—to Rembrandt’s fine portrait of his brother painter, Wouvermans 
—and then come to two more Murillos, hanging on each side of the 
doorway. These are the renowned pictures of “ Spanish Peasant Boys.” 
Everything that has been already said of the painter’s “ Flower Girl,” 
might be said again of these incomparable works, They possess the 
same astonishing reality, the same perfect look of nature, the same high 
qualities of art, as the “ Spanish Girl ;” but time has dealt less kindly 
with them. In the faces, the beautiful flesh tints are still but little, if 
at all, deteriorated; it is in other parts of the figures, and in the back- 
ground shadows (especially those in No. 283), that we see with regret 
how the colours have changed to a general blackness of tone, and 


opaqueness of surface—changed, we fear, past all hope of safe or 
effectual remedy. 
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Carravaggio’s “Locksmith,” picturesquely and strikingly painted though 
it be, looks a little exaggerated to our eyes, after the exquisitely natural 
art of Murillo. It is not, however, until we get to the “ Triumph of 
David,” by Nicolo Poussin, that we really discern how much worse than 
bad a bad picture always appears, after you have been looking at a good 
one. Faces like masks, figures out of proportion, and attitudes out of 
nature; vacant expressions and violent gesticulations; feeble colour, 
and no light and shade, cannot please one at any time. But when seen 
after the art of Murillo, such art as this becomes simply contemptible. 
We leave Nicolo Poussin, and his imitator, Le Brun (who, in the sub- 
ject of “ Cocles defending the Bridge,” has actually succeeded in painting 
worse than his master), to those who can look patiently at false style 
and falser taste ; and turn gratefully to a superb portrait of Philip the 
Fourth of Spain, by Velasquez. The great painter's grandeur and 
simplicity of treatment; his surpassing purity and power of colour ; his 
firm and careful drawing ; his broad, forcible style, so thoroughly free 
from affectations or eccentricities of any kind; are all seen to the 
greatest advantage in this picture. Neither in England nor in France 
do we remember any finer example of the noble portrait art of 
Spain. 

The fifth and last room is literally crowded with magnificent pictures, 
worthily representing the Italian, German, Spanish, Dutch, and English 
schools. Among the most remarkable specimens by the Italian painters 
are, the “Cardinal blessing a Priest,” by Paul Veronese, and the 
“ Martyrdom of St. Sebastian,” by Guido. The first of these pictures 
{rendered noticeable, by the way, to the most careless and ignorant 
observer, by the peculiarity of the black gloves on the Cardinal’s hands), 
is a work of rare excellence, displaying grand and simple arrangement, 
united with sober but consummate beauty of colour. The head of the 
kneeling priest is especially impressive, by its dignity of treatment, and 
its fine technical qualities of drawing and painting. The “ St. Sebas- 
tian” of Guido has been, probably, oftener copied by students than any 
other picture in the gallery. And it well merits study, as an example of 
a nude figure magnificently modelled and drawn, and disposed in an atti- 
tude eloquently expressive of agony and endurance, mingled together. 
In colour, however, it is hardly so safe a guide to the young artist. Time 
has turned the flesh-tints to a greenish hue. What was originally, no 
doubt, the paleness and lividness before the last agony, has now become 
the paleness and lividness after the last agony; the ghastliness of 
— putrefaction, instead of the ghastliness of approaching 

eath, 


Two “Holy Families,” by Andrea del Sarto; two sacred subjects, 
by Guido; works by the Caracci, by Carlo Dolci, and by Guercino, also 
represent the Italian school in the room we now occupy. My compa- 
nion thinks more highly of some of these than I do; and, on the other 
hand, is less impressed than I could wish him to be, by the one great ex- 
ample of the English school hanging before us, “ Mrs. Siddons, as the 
Tragic Muse,” by Sir Joshua Reynolds : I point out in vain, the splen- 
dour of the arrangement, and the harmony of the colour, in this glorious 
picture. Monsieur Jules mischievously persists in looking at it, only as 
a picture of the Tragic Muse, and laughs at the idea of dressing her, as 
he sees her dressed here, in the costume of the eighteenth century. I 
wish, for Ais sake, that the words, “as the Tragic Muse,” had been left 
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out of the title of the picture, and take my friend away to a Murillo forth- 
with ; telling him, for his better information, that when Reynolds began 
to paint, Shylock was acted in a “ cut-away” coat, tight breeches, and 
worsted stockings, of Reynolds’s time; and that Macbeth was always 
dressed on the stage in a general’s uniform of the same period—magni- 
ficent histrionic incongruities, much more glaring than the little gallant 
incongruity of allowing Mrs. Siddons to sit for the character of the 
Tragic Muse in her own bodice and head-dress, 

Marillo’s “ Assumption of the Virgin,” at Dulwich, is not equal to his 
picture of the same subject at the Louvre ; but it has many of the beau- 
ties, mixed up with the defects, of his treatment of sacred subjects. As 
usual, his drawing is elegant, his composition easy and graceful, his co- 
lour charmingly harmonised—and, as usual, too, he sinks a little below 
the purity and grandeur of his subject in character and expression. In 
the instance before us, it is evident that the Madonna is nothing beyond 
a beautifully-painted portrait of his model—some Spanish flower girl, 
perhaps. Recollecting the “Flower Girl,” in the Fourth Room, we 
cannot help wishing that Murillo had presented his sitter to us in her 
own character: what a perfect picture he would then have produced ! 

And now we come to the German school, represented admirably, 
though it be only by one small picture from the easel of Hans Holbein ; 
it is simply a portrait of an “ Old Man” (his name is not mentioned in 
the catalogue) ; but what a portrait! no daguerreotype ever looked more 
startlingly true to nature; the flesh seems as bright and pure in tone as 
if it had been painted yesterday, and displays, together with the scrubby 
white beard on the old man’s chin, some of the most marvellously truth- 
ful execution that ever was seen on canvas. The manner in which the 
character of the sitter is preserved and presented in his face, in his eyes 
especially, is something almost unique. We detect, at a glance, what 
sort of man he was ; we set him down at once for a testy, opinionated, 
pompous old gentleman, savage at contradiction, despotic in his house- 
hold, a tremendous disciplinarian towards his grandchildren ; but not 
without kindness—rough, hasty, irregular kindness—when he had his 
own way. All this eloquence of expression, and this forcible reality of 
painting, are the production, it is to be remembered, of a man to whom 
the after refinements, graces, and amenities of art, were unknown; but 
whose deficiencies were all supplied by his sturdy integrity of workman- 
ship; by his genuine uncompromising adherence to nature ; by his honest 
determination to be always true to his sitter, and always true to himself. 
What a lesson is Hans Holbein to some of our modern portrait-painters 
who are basking so indolently, and so complacently, in the broad sun- 
shine of modern art ! 

And if modern portrait-painters will not have Holbein held up to 
them as an example—if they stigmatize the honest old German as too 
hard, too quaint, too prosaic—here is a very different picture, which 
they may equally take pattern by : here is a whole-length portrait of the 
“ Mother of Rubens,” by Rubens, hanging close to the Holbein, painted 
on a totally different plan from it ; and yet—as if to remind us of the 
necessity of cherishing a Catholic taste in art—exhibiting an equally 
admirable result. In this picture we see how far painting was improved 
after the time of Holbein ; how, what it might lose in high-laboured 
finish and cautious fidelity of detail, it gained, and more than gained, in 
ease, grace, beauty, and harmony of finish and effect. How grand and 
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dignified, yet how perfectly natural, is the old lady in this picture! how 
exquisitely true her calm, quiet smile, and her kindly honest eyes !— 
how wonderfully drawn and painted are her hands !—you could guess 
her age, and her rank in life from them, without looking at her face 
at all! 

Oh, Monsieur Jules! Monsieur Jules! I am, as you know, no indis- 
criminate praiser of past times in art; I think some new masters greater 
men than some old masters—I would sooner have a sea-piece of Turner’s 
or Collins’s, than a sea-piece of Vandervelde’s ; but, when I look at this 
Rubens, and at that Holbein ; and when I remember what sort of whole- 
length and half-length likenesses we have seen this year in our present 
Royal Academy Exhibition, I cannot help feeling heartily ashamed of 
the portrait art of England in the present day. What are our portrait 
painters about? have they no ambition to occupy the high places that 
Reynolds and Gainsborough, and Jackson, and Opie have left vacant ? 
Does the sort of sign-painting style that they have now adopted satisfy 
them, because it brings them money? if it does; if they have no desire 
to paint pictures as well as portraits; if lords and ladies so occupy them, 
that they have no time to seek advice and example in their art, in this 
gallery for instance, why then, I have one word of counsel for young 
fellows who are still toiling upward from the very bottom of the Par- 
nassus of Painting : enter, my ambitious but obscure brethren, enter the 
opening where the opening really is—in portraiture ; men of energy and 
genius are pacing the other walks of art before you ; the portrait-walk is 
vacant ; some few frail men have tried it, and have strayed away, long 
since, into dirty little side paths, just as gold and silver, and flattery have 
guided them. In this one direction, the fair way up to the gates of 
Fame (and fortune too), is smooth and unobstructed—enter it—and if 
you lack strength and experience, study the achievements of your prede- 
cessors; study as Reynolds studied them; not for purposes of servile 
imitation, but to learn to think as they thought ; to work genuinely and 
earnestly as they worked ; to have, as the better brethren have always 
had, posterity before your eyes as well as pelf! 


THE SIGH. 
(After Waller), 


As in the hour 
Of sultry stillness on a summer day, 
The pearly shower, 
Ushered by zephyr’s gentlest breeze, 
Falls genial through the drooping trees. 


So when the breast 

In pensive silence glowing love has sealed 
With care oppressed, 

Anon the gently heaving sigh, 

Whispers of cooling tear-drops nigh, 
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THERE is a trait in Irish character which I have always con- 
ceived to be nationally chivalrous, and that is a general dislike 
to seek in courts of law, a monetary compensation for honour 
outraged through woman’s folly. In England, reparation for loss 
of service is considered a thing as correctly reclaimable as loss of 
profit on a broken contract for a cargo of seal-oil or guano, while in 
the sister kingdom, in nine cases out of ten, the man who works 
upon the weakness of a wife, or trifles with the affections of a 
sister, is not subjected to the assessment of amount of injury by the 
computation of a jury, but summoned to give personal satisfaction 
in the field. Many a fatal case, recorded in the annals of Irish duel- 
ling, will tell how frequently profligate success has paid, in turn, a 
bloody penalty. 

In caricaturing Milesian manners and feelings, it has been asserted 
that you could not look at a Cork lady at a supper-table but she 
graciously murmured, “ Port, if you please!”—or dance a second 
time with a man’s sister, that he was not certain to drop in next 
morning, before you dressed, to inquire whether your intentions to 
the young lady were matrimonial. That a number of unhappy 
marriages have been effected by pistol-intervention. is too true; and 
I recollect one sad case where the love was on the lady’s side, and a 
fine spirited and honourable young fellow, with all before him that 
could promise happiness, was suddenly removed from existence, ere 
the third week closed that followed as bright a union as could be 
fancied. 

R—— was remarkably handsome, and these personal advantages 
were enhanced by the total unconsciousness that he possessed them. 
A young lady saw, loved—and, remembering what Viola’s friend 
suffered from concealment, she saved the damask of her cheek, and 
intimated to the gentleman the state of her affections. In reply, 
poor R—— candidly confided his situation to the lady. He had 
woed and won the only woman he loved, and the next Monday 
would bless him with her hand. 

Harriette M—— was handsome, self-willed, rich, and proud as 
Lucifer. R——, in fortune, was her equal, but, in birth, a caste 
below. The circumstance, however, that embittered her rejection— 
and if rejection be humiliating to a man, how fearfully must it 
agonize the woman who, perverting conventional usages, sues when 
she should be sought—supplicates what she should conceal, and is 
rejected ? 


«¢ Heaven has no rage like love to hatred turned, 
Nor hell a fury like a woman spurned.” 


And for whom had her hand and fortune been declined? The 
daughter of a village curate ; rich in nothing but youth, and innocence, 
and beauty. 

The devil never prompts a delinquency, that he does not manage 
to supply a tool. George Pemberton was Harriette’s kinsman, a 
lieutenant in the —th, wretchedly poor, and his regiment an ex- 
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pensive one. His manners were assuming; and, with an empty 
purse, how many slights will an ill-tempered individual experience, 
should he have the misfortune of being gazetted to a crack corps? 
George Pemberton was returning, on leave between returns, to raise 
a small sum of money ; or, failing, to sell out: and he found his 
cousin Harriette all alone, five minutes after the —— Chronicle had 
been received, detailing, in glowing language, the beauty of the 
bride, as being in perfect keeping with that of the handsomest man 
who, for years, had sworn conjugal allegiance at the altar. “The 
happy couple,” the paper added, “had gone to —— to spend the 
honeymoon.” 

In such frames of mind, and under such circumstances, the 
cousins met. Pemberton, in right of his relationship, would have 
saluted his fair kinswoman; but she drew her face away, and, 
looking contemptuously at his short and shapeless person, coolly 
observed— 


« Palm to palm must do, George ; for, i’ faith! you are too ugly 
even for a cousin to kiss!” 

«* As handsome and as insolent as ever! Why, Harriette, I ex- 
pected to have seen a willow wreath and pallid cheek. You bear 
your throw-over patiently.” 

The lady’s brows contracted, and she haughtily waved her hand. 

“ Enough! no more of this. I know your business here. You 
want two hundred pounds, and my father will not advance as many 
pence, were it to save your neck, and not your commission.” 

“« Then I must send in my papers, and leave the —th.” 

** Unless some fool is found who will lend money to a gentleman, 
who, on six shillings a-day, keeps a pair of hunters!” observed the 
lady. 

SN looked sulky and displeased. 

«« Nay, George, on my conscience, thou art ill-favoured enough, 
without knitting those beetle-brows together. I have the money. 
Would you earn it?” 

“I would go to the devil,” was the reply, “ rather than quit the 
—th from sheer poverty. What shall I do?” 

She turned her dark and lightning eyes on his, and, after a pause 
of half a minute, pointed with her finger to the paragraph which 
announced the hated marriage. Then, dropping her voice to an 
emphatic whisper, she laid her lips close to her kinsman’s ear— 

“ Read !—Spoil me that honeymoon—the money’s thine ! ” 

And without waiting a reply, she hurried to her own apartment. 

Never did the arch-enemy of man select a better agent than 
George Pemberton. To a currish temper, he united a sufficiency of 
animal courage to make him dangerous ; and secret influences, with 
which his revengeful kinswoman was totally unacquainted, fitted 
him for the task. He knew that his retirement from a regiment, 
officered by men of property, and to whom he had made himself 
obnoxious by the idle attempt of veiling poverty under insolence, 
would be felt atriumph. But deadlier feelings towards the husband 
of Lucy Meadows, urged him on to vengeance. He had secretly, 
but passionately, loved her ; and she had neither tact nor prudence to 
conceal a personal dislike, amounting to aversion. Keeping in the 
back-ground the real causes which induced him to attempt the life 
of one against whom he could plead no injury, an alleged slight to 
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his fair cousin would form “a very pretty quarrel,” and with a con- 
genial spirit as demoniac as his own, he set off, without delay, to the 
retired watering-place, where the handsomest and happiest pair that 
Connaught could produce, were, in their own belief, entering on 
an elysian existence. 

The barbarous punctilio of the times—provided a man could boast 
gentle lineage—almost prohibited a refusal to his call for satisfaction, 
no matter how flimsy the pretext might be, under which he de- 
manded a hostile meeting, and Pemberton availed himself of it. 

It was evening. R had been engaged in answering’ con- 
gratulatory letters, and had proceeded with his billets to the post. 
Lucy watched him from the inn-window, and thought her husband 
never looked so handsome as when, in turning the corner, he smiled 
and kissed his hand. She gazed at the sun, sinking gloriously in 
the far west, and in a flood of gold hiding his broad dise in the 
boundless waters of the Atlantic. Alas! she little dreamed, poor 
girl, that 


“ The moon that rose 
And promised rapture in the close,” 


was fated to usher in a night, on whose deep, deep darkness a ray 
of hope should never break again. 

Pemberton and his companion waylaid their intended victim ; 
but R—— felt himself too blessed with Lucy to risk aught that 
could interrupt his happiness. Against the imputed offence, he 
temperately remonstrated, and repudiated all intention of wounding 
the feelings of the lady, whose imaginary wrongs were made the 
basis to rest a quarrel on. A meeting he declined ; at least until he 
could send for and consult a friend. From insolence, Pemberton 
proceeded to verbal, and at last to personal insult. R——'s was a 
brave and manly spirit. Good Heaven! to feel the ruffian’s whip 
upon his shoulders, and not resent the outrage! His temper yielded ; 
he longed to wipe disgrace away in blood. He urged delay no longer ; 
demanded instant satisfaction; hurried into the inn garden, and, 
within ten minutes from the time he waved a passing—little did he 
fancy it a last—adieu, R—— was stretched, in death, upon the 
bowling-green ! 

What Lucy suffered may be readily conceived. Human misery 
could not go farther: in one sheer plunge, to reach, from the very 
pinnacle of mortal happiness, the darkest abyss of despair. The 
Imagination must fill out what fancy cannot pencil. 

And how did she feel—she, that guilty woman, when 


« The ruin that her rashness wrought ” 
was told her?” 

Before her emissary had accomplished half his journey, Har- 
riette’s better feelings had regained ascendency, and, when too 
late, she would have given thousands to have recalled her hireling 
kinsman. In charity, we will hope that her wounded pride sought 
vengeance short of destruction. Indeed, the effect of the sad intelli- 
gence, when it arrived, would go far to prove that such was the case. 
She was convulsed, fevered, delirious for two months after, and 
recovered strength only by the loss of reason ; and in a few years 
after closed her wretched existence in an asylum. 

I often called to memory the truth of Father Malachi’s duelling 
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deductions—for the finale to the careers of Messieurs Andrews and 
Pemberton, proved them correct to the letter. Both died violent 
but inglorious deaths. 

Frank Andrews, some half dozen years after he had placed the 
house of Shivé-na-garrew in mourning, repaired to the metropolis 
on business. The evening he arrived in Dublin, he contrived to 
fasten a quarrel on a linendraper, whose sister he had insulted at 
the theatre, and hurried the devoted tradesman by the first dawn of 
day to “ the twelve acres.” * The hour of retribution had come— 
for a man whose hand never clasped before a deadlier implement 
than a cloth-yard, contrived to pop, par accident, a quarter of an 
ounce of lead into the pericardium of Mr. Francis Andrews. 

Well, though he fell in the lap of honour, still, the artiste 
- who sped him was a linendraper ; that was certainly a sad draw- 

back ; but, if Mr. Andrews’ exit was not the thing, Mr. Pemberton’s 
was even less distingué. 

Never had homicide, by permission of Irish gentlemen, promised 
more satisfactory results to its perpetrator. The transmission of 
Harriette and her father—the former to a madhouse, and the latter 
to a grave—occurred within the month, and, as heir-at-law, Mr. 
George Pemberton succeeded to the management of the estates and 
custody of the lunatic. Mr. Pemberton determined that during his 
life his fair cousin should continue in seclusion, and fate gave a kind 
consent. 

It was a grey autumnal evening, when Pemberton, who had taken 
formal possession of his uncle’s house, was carrying two strangers 
home to supper, whose acquaintance he had made that morning at 
the fair of town. It may be here necessary to remark, that 
R—— had a natural brother, to whom he had been generous and 
kind, and who had been often overheard vowing eternal vengeance 
on the destroyer of his kinsman. He took his mother’s name—was 
called William Halligan, but, by the country people, was better 
known by the sobriquel of Liaume Vaddagh.t Eight months had 
elapsed since R was killed by Pemberton, and people began to 
say that ‘‘ George was safely seated in his saddle.’ To this opinion 
others dissented. ‘ Liaume Vaddagh,” before his kinsman’s death, 
had been held in light estimation. He drank freely, headed faction- 
fights, and, more than once, had been hinted at in chapel as a gay 
deceiver. But a marvellous change since his brother’s death had 
come over this wild youth—whiskey never passed his lips—no in- 
ducement, at fair or market, could rank him in a faction-fight,—his 
youthful compeers declared he was bewitched, — but older men 
shook their heads, and hinted that Liawme Vaddagh, under a quiet 
exterior, was “ fuller of mischief than a loaded blunderbuss.” The 
old folks were right, for “long William” only bode his time, like 
the red Kirkpatrick, to “ strike sicker.” 

Pemberton, although several monitory hints were given him, re- 
mained in false security: and yet there were times that the altered 
habits of this wild young man, when coupled with his omni-pre- 
sence in fair or market, or wherever else the place he frequented 
might be, went some length in creating suspicion in the mind of 


‘ be A division of the Phenix Park, where duels have been fought by the hun- 
red. 
+ Anglice—Long William, 
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Pemberton. At the fair, on this day, he encountered “long Wil- 
liam” more than once, and so did others, who noticed to each other 
a change equally remarkable in his habits and appearance. Liaume 
Vaddagh had hitherto worn the deepest mourning, and avoided 
spirits as he would poison. On this day his sables were discarded, 
and he was gaily dressed; while, with his “inky” garments, his 
unsocial habits appeared to have departed. He drank deep to his 
brother’s memory, mentioning that this was the birthday of the 
deceased, 

One other circumstance requires a passing notice. Lucy had 
frequently requested that “long William” would come to see her, 
aware how strong the attachment was which had existed between 
her murdered husband and his wild half-brother. To every invita- 
tion the same answer was gratefully returned—“ He would duti- 
fully wait upon her, when his vow should be accomplished,”—what 
the vow was none knew. 

When evening came, and Mr. Pemberton had ordered his horses 
to the inn door, Liaume Vaddagh was seen, wrapped in his cotamore, 
riding briskly from the market-town. The distance to reach the 
principal entrance to the park, would require a détour of at least 
two miles, while a back gate opened upon the road that William 
took. There was no lodge, but Liaume Vaddagh was seen to gain 
admission by a key, and carefully lock the gate afterwards. The 
scene that followed was thus described by one of the strangers. 

On reaching the back entrance of the park, Mr. Pemberton un- 
locked the gate, and when he had again secured it, he turned to his 
guests, and bade them a courteous welcome. 

*«« This is the first time I have had the honour, gentlemen, to re- 
ceive you at Mount Hazle—May I hope it will not be the last? ” 
The strangers bowed; while a voice, that seemed an echo, repeated 
in hollow and distinct tones “the last!” A gun exploded—Mr. 
Pemberton staggered and fell—the strangers’ horses went off at speed 
—one rider managed to keep his saddle, while the other was roughly 
dismounted. The fallen horseman rolled into the ditch, and there, 
in mortal agony, he viewed the denouement of the tragedy. 

A tall man, wrapped in a frieze great-coat, stepped leisurely from 
the back of the hedge, and quietly approached the body. He look- 
ed for a moment at the glassy eye, and bloodless lips. “One barrel 
did the business!” he muttered, and laid the gun, in a slanting 
direction, across the corpse. Then taking a written paper from his 
pocket, he affixed it to the dead man’s breast. All was methodi- 
cally done; a pin secured every corner of the placard, and these 

ins were placed carefully in the cuff of the murderer’s cotamore. 

hat done, he coolly reloaded the discharged barrel. The stranger 
remarked that the gun had been prepared for concealment and 
assassination, for the barrels had been shortened by a foot. The 
murderer gazed on the dead body for a minute, but his hand never 
approached the pockets of his victim, except when he drew a gold 
watch from the fob, muttered it was “ half-past seven,” and cauti- 
ously returned the time-piece. The murder being done to his 
satisfaction, he led a horse into the avenue, unlocked and refastened 
the gate, and rode off leisurely. Half dead with fear, the stranger 
listened to the retiring horse-tramps, and crept cautiously from the 
ditch. He shuddered as he looked at the body, for, on the breast of 
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the dead man, a paper, written in bold characters, bore the single 
sentence of “ BLoop FoR BLOOD!” 


Lucy R——, in widow’s weeds, was sitting in her drawing-room ; 
the gloom of twilight accorded with her “soul’s sadness ;” for the 
period was approaching, when a being, orphaned long before it saw 
the light, was to claim a mother’s care. Her past was frightful to 
recall, her future fearful to look forward to. What should she be 
were her hour of trial safely over? A widowed mother at twenty ! 
Wrapped in sombre meditation, she did not hear the opening door, 
until, moving across the light, a tall figure arrested her attention, 
when standing within two yards. 

** Who are you?” demanded the startled mourner. 

« William Halligan, lady, come to bid you an eternal farewell !” 
A deep low voice responded— 

“ Brother of him in whom every feeling of this young heart was 
centred, and ever will be, I give you a widow’s welcome,—sit down, 
William.” 

“ Lady, I dare not, for time is precious.” 

“ How often have I sent for you, William!” 

“ And think you, lady, that a whisper from you would not have 
brought me here at midnight? Bound, however, by a secret vow, 
I dared not see you, until I came to-night to say farewell.” 

“ Where are you going, William ?” 

“ That Heaven and accident only can decide. The money, which 
he whom we both lament bequeathed me, was, months ago, trans- 
mitted to America, and there I sail to claim it.” 

“TI need protection, William. That hardened wretch—he who 
robbed me of my husband, rode past my window yesterday.” 

“ He will never repeat the offence,” returned long William 
calmly. ‘ But time hurries forward, and upon a few minutes, with 
me, life and death may depend. Should the promised infant be a 
boy, give him this, as a dear memento,” and he took a gun from 
beneath his great coat, and laid it on the table—“ Tell him that a 
cross is filed deeply in the barrel that sped—” 

“ Whom—in the name of heaven?” exclaimed the lady, in alarm. 

“ The slayer of his father! And now, farewell, for ever!” 

He fell upon his knees, caught the lady’s hand in his, and covered 
it with kisses. A low shrill whistle was heard beneath the window. 

*‘ It is the signal. May Heaven bless and comfort you! Lady, 
farewell, for ever!” 

Before the words were heard distinctly, he vanished as he entered. 
All knew that the homicide of George Pemberton was Liaume Vad- 
dagh, and, in a wild community 


“ With whom revenge is virtue,” 


his memory is still handed down as one who did “the state some 
service.” He sought the backwoods of the Illinois, led a hunter’s 
life, and died in an Indian wigwam. 

It is only necessary to add, that the family of the unscrupulous 
duellist have been extinct for thirty years, while the descendant of 
the victimized bridegroom is prosperous in worldly circumstances. 

The circumstances under which I witnessed this fatal encounter 
were purely accidental. I had been stopping at the same inn where 
poor was passing his honeymoon, and had often admired a 
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couple, whom nature, it would seem, had created for each other. 
The evening when the wicked deed took place—for Pemberton’s 
friend gave a false signal, and R—— was shot before he raised his 
pistol—I was in my bed-room, making a trifling change in my 
toilet, preparatory to an excursion along the cliffs, when, without 
the customary knock upon the door, in rushed the chambermaid— 

« Sir! sir!” she exclaimed, in voice of wild alarm; “run down 
stairs, for God’s sake! They’re going to shoot the handsome gentle- 
man!” 

Before I could ask a question, or comprehend what the frightened 
girl meant, pop went a pistol in the garden. I jumped to the 
window—it overlooked the bowling-green—and there, upheld by 
the gardener and a boy, I saw a gentleman in the agonies of death. 
Half undressed, I hurried down stairs, and saw the two men mount 
their horses and ride coolly from the yard; and, on reaching the 
scene of action found that, with poor R——, suffering was at an end, 
and life was extinct. 

Thirty years after the sad event, I was marching a wing of the 
—d through Johnstown, where we were to halt for the night, when 
I received a visit from the squire, to invite me to dinner, and offer 
me a bed. Both were willingly accepted ; for the village hostlerie 
was ill-kept and sadly over-crowded. On inquiry, I found that the 
gentleman to whose hospitality I was about to be indebted, was the 
son of poor R , whom I had seen shot at East Port; and, as the 
reminiscence might be unpleasant, I kept it to myself. I was most 
kindly entertained, and after supper—in those days a favourite meal 
in Ireland — was conducted, by a grey-haired attendant, to my 
sleeping chamber. 

« Have you been long in the family?” I inquired. 

“I have lived in Johnstown under three generations.” 

*« Then you remember some family changes in your time, John?” 

“« Ay, many,” said the old man ; “ some for the better, and others 
for the worse.” 

« You lived with the father of Mr. R——?” 

“I lived with the best master, and xhe handsomest man that ever 
fell in a wicked duel.” 

I saw him shot.” 

The old man started, crossed himself devoutly, and poured out a 
supplication for mercy to the departed. “May I ask your name, 
sir?” 

I told it. 

“ IT remember it well. You were the young officer who held the 
poor master in your arms, when you sent the gardener and his boy 
to fetch the doctors.” 

“I am that person; and would have acted as your master’s 
second, could I have reached the bowling-green in time. But they 
made short work of it.” 

“ Ay, they did indeed,” said the old man, “ but the vengeance of 
the Almighty has pursued them hard.” 


“ Did he who killed your master come to an untimely end?” I | 


demanded. 

« Come into the next room, and I will tell you, sir.” 

He lifted the candles from the table, and led me into an adjoining 
apartment. It seemed a sort of private room or study. There were 
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a couple of book- cases, whose shelves were tolerably filled, a collec- 
tion of stuffed birds, and a glass press above the mantel-piece, to 
which, when he had placed the lights on the marble slab, he selected 
and applied a key, and from two pegs within, lifted down an 
antiquated weapon. I took the gun, and examined it carefully. In 
its day it was, no doubt, held in high estimation. The pans and 
touch-holes were bushed with gold, and the mountings of the stock 
were elaborately finished, the finishings being silver. But the 
barrels were shortened by a foot. 

“ Why, John, these barrels have been razeed. How short they 
are!” 

« They were found long enough to do the work of vengeance !” 
returned the old man, drily. ‘See ye, sir, this cross?” 

« Yes; the file has deeply indented it.” 

« Through that barrel, a summons to eternity was carried to a 
ruthless heart. May God be gracious to your soul, Liaume Vad- 
dagh! You took time to do your work, and did it well.” 

The old man replaced the weapon on its pegs, locked the glass 
case, conducted me to my room, bade me “ good night,” and left 
me to sleep—perchance to dream. 


AN INSCRIPTION ON A SUN-DIAL. 


*¢ Horas non numero, nisi serenas.”’ 


How few can say that of their lives 

They number none but sunny hours ! 
That each, as in this world he strives, 

The thorns forgetting, counts the flowers. 
No! since the day when Adam fell, 

The curse on mo:tal man entailing, 
This proverb has been tested well— 

*¢ Repining is a human failing.” 


How oft the gifts by Heaven bestowed 
On reckless man, by him are slighted ! 
How spurn’d the lamp that round him glowed, 
And cheer’d his path when near benighted ! 
But veil the light ! when standing lone 
He finds his earth-built fabric crumbled, 
He bows himself before God’s throne, 
And prays for grace, devoutly humbled. 


Let him not faint! for when his foes 
Are all around him shadows throwing, 
From out the ocean of his woes 
The sun will rise, new life bestowing ! 
Oh! strengthen me in hope and faith ! 
That I may say,—ye heavenly powers,— 
When sinking in the arms of Death, 
“I’ve numbered none but sunuy hours.” 


E. H, Y. 
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Tuere are in Calcutta four colleges established by Government, 
besides numerous other institutions for the diffusion of learning. Educa- 
tion, indeed, is very general in the metropolis, and there are but few, 
even among the natives, making any pretensions to respectability, who 
have not some acquaintance with European literature. I have heard as 
pure English spoken by Hindoos in Calcutta as by men of rank in Lon- 
don, and pieces from our poets recited by a lad of colour with a correct- 
ness of diction and an eloquence that would have done credit to any of 
our youth at home. Go where you will in Calcutta, enter the narrowest 
streets and the most obscure alleys, and you will find pedagogues 
engaged in teaching Pinnock or Goldsmith to the children, and ragged 
urchins of three or four years old shouting in concert, B-l-a, bla; 
e-l-a, cla. And then turn your eyes in an opposite direction; look 
at the wealthy and the noble of mature age, enter their houses, and what 
will you see and hear? You will see their dwellings furnished and their 
tables laid out in Lglish style; you will see them possessed of libraries 
composed of the best works of the most approved English authors ; you will 
see English newspapers regularly filed; you will see them corresponding 
in English with their friends and connexions ; and you will hear them 
conversing on the topics of the day or their own private affairs in the 
English tongue. A person who had never travelled beyond the metro- 
polis would be apt, on seeing all this, to exclaim, “ The people will soon 
be thoroughly Anglicised !” But it is all confined to Caleutta, and even 
there is rather, perhaps, the result of a wish to outshine, than of a 
desire to improve. 

A Mechanics’ Institute was a few years since established in Calcutia. 
Institutions of this kind are particularly required in India, where the 
national systems of agriculture, commerce, mechanics, science, literature, 
and philosophy are so wretched ; where prejudice and superstition impede 
improvement, and sloth and ignorance have had so long a reign. It is 
surely the duty of those who seek affluence in that country to encourage 
them, and thus endeavour to benefit the land from whose resources they 
expect to gain it. But, in spite of the old adage, “ What’s in a name ?” 
the fate of this institution proved that there is something very impor- 
tant in the nomenclature of a thing. The title “ Mechanic” is in a 
manner despised by the European community of Calcutta and their 
Euratian brethren; and so long as the Institute continued to bear the 
title which distinguished it as dedicated to such, notwithstanding the 
plainness with which it exhibited its claims to support as an institution 
calculated to disseminate a correct and practical knowledge of science, 
and a familiar acquaintance with the fine arts throughout the empire, 
and by the improvements such a knowledge would induce ulteriorly to 
promote the interests of all connected with India; notwithstanding 
appeals to the press, public lectures and private solicitations ; notwith- 
standing the most brilliant speeches of the most eloquent orators (among 
whom may be particularly mentioned Mr. George Thompson), it lan- 
guished for want of support, gradually decayed, and seemed about to 
yield up the ghost. It was at last suggested, that though the expedients 
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above alluded to had failed to stay the progress of disease, or invigorate 
the system, one, powerful as a galvanic battery, yet remained to be tried, 
a new nomenclature. It was proposed that the vulgar title of “ Me- 
chanics’ Institute” should be thrown off, and the elegant and euphonious 
one of “The Lyceum” adopted. This was done; and wonderful was 
the effect. ‘The young and tender tree revived in an instant, refreshing 
streams of cash were poured in abundance upon its roots; the very 
nobles of the land came forward to tend it, and now it flourishes and 
blooms, and promises ere long to produce a rich abundance of fruit. 
Still it is in reality the same as before in all but its name. 

I have alluded to Mr. George Thompson. His arrival in India in 
1843 was greeted by all classes of the community with joy. All had 
heard of his eloquence and his ability, of the interest he had exhibited in 
the affairs of, and his design in visiting, India, and therefore hailed him 
as the champion of her interests. Hindoo and Mussulman flocked 
eagerly around the standard he raised as a patriot leader, listened to his 
addresses, and, as he enlarged on their rights and wrongs (so far as he 
knew them) felt discontent, hatred to the rulers of their country, and 
bold resolutions to free it from their tyranny, rising within them. The 
press lauded and flattered him; invitations overwhelmed him ; patriotic 
societies rose from nonentity at his presence ; and his person and character 
were themes of inquiry and constant disquisition ; imitative would-be ora- 
tors sprang up in multitudes, and poured forth torrents of anger and abuse 
against Government, and all was excitement, all radicalism. Suddenly 
the man on whom the eyes of the people were fixed as their instructor 
and guide left the metropolis, and when he again appeared in it, did so 
in the character of ambassador from the Great Mogul. With what 
abuse he then met, let the periodicals of the day testify. “Where now,” 
it was asked, “are his magniloquent professions of philanthropy, his self- 
devotedness, and his zeal in the cause of India ?” 

In India as in England the public appetite for the drama seems to 
have been satiated. There is a very elegant theatre in Calcutta, but it 
is now closed. It languished for want of support, though several talented 
performers were attached to it. Mrs. Leach, its founder and greatest 
ornament, was an exquisite actress. A Miss Cowley and a Miss Baxter, 
too, were both superior and elegant actresses. The latter preserved the 
theatre to the community on a former occasion, when it seemed about to 
fall. A circumstance, as true as it is laughable, connected with this 
theatre, occurred in 1841. Two ladies, engaged in England for it, and 
sent out, were actually entered among the “imports manifest” for the 
port of Calcutta, as goods consigned to the manager of the playhouse ! 

The newspaper is as necessary an adjunct to the breakfast table in 
Calcutta as it is in London. The military man looks eagerly for accounts 
from the north-west ; turns to the lists of promotions and staff appoint- 
ments, and forgets not to cast his eye at the obituary; the civilian 
searches for the advertisements which announce fresh arrivals of horses 
from Persia, Burmah, and Arabia; spinsters’ and oilmen’s stores from 
England ; and wines and fruits from France ; just glancing at the drafts 
of laws about to be enacted, and conning over the programme of the next 
races; and the merchant studies the accounts relative to indigo, sugar, 
and saltpetre. But the greatest excitement prevails when the mail from 
England is due. How eagerly is it looked for, and when it arrives, how 
are its contents scanned and analyzed ! 
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There are six English newspapers published in Calcutta and its neigh- 
bourhood. The editors are all men of experience and talent, who know 
how to suit the appetites of their customers. An English reader, how- 
ever, taking up one of our Indian newspapers would think it a very dull 
affair, for he would find one-third of it editorial and local news, another 
third advertisements, and the remainder, extracts from the London maga- 
zines. Now this is just what suits the Anglo-Indians. The advertise- 
ments tell them what to do with their money, the residue informs them 
of what is going on, and gives them the very pith of literature without 
putting them to the trouble of cutting it from the crust. 

The Indian press has been stigmatized in England as a “licentious,” 
a “rascally,” and an “unscrupulous” one. This is very far from being 
the case. It has its faults, but they are not of such a kind. Indeed, it 
seems to me, that in point of purity, honesty, and morality, it may 
challenge comparison with the press of Great Britain itself, and most 
decidedly it possesses a powerful influence with the executive. It has 
been the means, within the last few years, of causing the abolition of 
lotteries, the appointment of deputy magistrates, and many other measures 
tending to the moralization and welfare of the country. It scans and 
fearlessly criticises the acts of Government ; it shows a spirit of active 
benevolence in pleading the cause of the injured, to whatever class they 
may belong; and proves itself impartially just. 

In addition to newspapers several magazines, and other periodicals, are 
published in Calcutta. The whole of the periodical publications amount 
in number to forty. A Quarterly Review has lately been added to these, 
and also a Magazine, the intended publication of which, and its character, 
were announced in so curious a manner, that I shall copy the advertise- 
ment at full length for the benefit of the reader. “In the press, and 
will be published on the Ist of July, and continued monthly, a new 
periodical, entitled, The British India Magazine, and Daily and Monthly 
Treasury, a most useful Writing and Reading Table Manual of Reference, 
Memoranda, Expenditure, and Literature, to which is added a Precis of 
the News of the past month, Political, Fashionable, Social, Commercial, 
Humorous, and Scientific. It is equally adapted for ladies in general, as 
for Gentlemen of the Civil, Military, and Uncovenanted Services, Mem- 
bers of the Legal and Medical Professions, Merchants, Indigo and Sugar 
Planters, and Planters’ Assistants, Captains and Officers of Ships, Clerks 
in Mercantile Houses, &c., or in fact, for all Persons by whom due order 
and regularity in the expenditure of their Time and Income is considered 
an object worthy of notice. It is compiled upon a method perfectly 
novel in the annals of the Press, be it American, Asiatic, or European, 
and may be had (per dak) in all parts of British India.” 

There, dear reader, match that in Europe, if you can! Why this is a 
real Vade Mecum ; and, mark you! “a most useful one—one equally 
adapted for ladies in general as for gentlemen,” “or in fact for ail 
persons.” Doubtless it will have a prodigious circulation as soon as 
its merits are fully known. I have not met with any one who has 
read it. 

Books published in India, whatever may be their nature, seldom repay 
the cost of print and paper. Even the Calcutta newspapers have between 
them all no more than three or four thousand subscribers, and yet our 
countrymen there read a great deal. But the works which have ema- 
nated from the pens of Anglo-Indian writers have in general been so dull 
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and spiritless, that the community has learned to regard all such with 
indifference ; and as the booksellers regularly supply the newest and best 
European productions, these inferior viands are almost entirely neglected. 
An annual has once or twice been published, but did not meet with 
sufficient patronage to allow of its being regularly continued. 

The police of India has always been inefficient. Robberies com- 
mitted under the very noses of the watchmen are common. When they 
should be on the look-out they are found sleeping, and when they are 
awake are careless and negligent. The worst of them in all India are to 
be found in its great metropolis; in Calcutta, indeed, they seem to pos- 
sess no honesty or fidelity, and often turn out greater rogues than those 
they bring to justice. Policemen in the confidence of the European 
authorities have before now been discovered to be at the head of parties 
of Thugs, to whom they have thus had the means of communicating all 
necessary intelligence. 

The native employés in our courts of justice are equally corrupt. Every 
Hindoo and Mussulman who has occasion to resort to these courts, takes 
with him a bribe, knowing that unless he does so, it will be all but jm- 
possible for him to obtain a fair and impartial hearing. The omlah who 
should decline a bribe, would be accounted a fool by his fellow-officials. 
And so some of them make fortunes; e.g., a sheristadar at one of our 
civil courts, who had been only ten years in that office, on a salary of one 
hundred rupees a month, and with no other income save a trifling share 
in a small patrimonial estate, managed, a short time back, to purchase 
landed property to the value of fifty thousand rupees. 

Enter a criminal court, whether the deponent swear by the water of 
the Ganges held in his hand, or by the Koran laid on his head, or by 
licking off salt from a sword, or by placing a milk-jug on his back, or any 
other mode practised among them, you will find that perjury and the 
grossest exaggeration are with him far more common than truth. If he 
has received a light box or a gentle kick, he will make oath that he has 
been half murdered ; and if he has been robbed of an article worth twenty 
rupees, will swear its value was a hundred ! 

A judge has seldom a more conflicting mass of evidence before him on 
which to decide the merits of a case, than he has who seeks by investi- 
gating the principles and conduct of this people to form an opinion of their 
general character. It seems to me that, as a nation, there is no other 
people so profligate, so licentious and avaricious, so addicted to lying, dis- 
honesty, procrastination, gossip, and perpetual egotism, so servile, so 
litigious, and so filthy; and no other so barren of nearly every good 
quality. Their code of morality, to judge from their practice, is a huge 
mass of everything bad, mingled with a few almost imperceptible grains 
of some things that are good. 

In India, when we look around us and see the fertility of the earth, 
the abundance of grain and fruit it produces, we feel astonished that 
those engaged in agriculture should be, as they really are, almost desti- 
tute of a bare subsistence. The Irish peasantry are rarely so badly off as 
those of Hindostan. Inquiry shows us this is the result of a system pre- 
vailing throughout the country, the oppression of the ryots by the Zemin- 
dars. Yes, it is not the taxes, which are comparatively light, that cause 
this evil, but the exactions of the rich natives from the poor ones. The 
peasantry have no money, they require advances to enable them to cul- 
tivate, these are granted to them at the most exorbitant rate of usury by 
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the landlords, and as the one party never gets out of debt, so the other 
never ceases its extortions. 

Thus the poor are kept poor. The personal property of a peasant sel- 
dom exceeds three or four shillings in value. His wardrobe consists of a 
piece of coarse cloth, just large enough to gird round his body, a similar 
piece thrown across the shoulders, and a skull-cap or turban, made of long 
strips of the same material. And as for his household goods, a few 
drinking vessels, an earthen jar, an iron plate, and a rickety bedstead 
comprise in general the whole. 

Very little attention is paid in Calcutta, or anywhere else in India, to 
home politics. Indeed they are never discussed at table. Let a man 
have been ever so violent a Tory or zealous a Whig, six months in India 

_will generally find him, so far as his discourse can testify, neuter. One 
reason of this is, that if he should attempt to introduce political subjects 
in conversation, he would not be listened to. It is only when India and 
Indian interests are concerned, that even a powerful debate in the House 
meets with the slightest attention. Theatricals, races, retiring funds, 
public characters, civil and military appointments, these, and such like 
subjects, form the ordinary topics of discourse. And you may always 
know when a man has lived eny time in India, for a little of the Eastern 
spice is sure to be found in all his conversation. He cannot conceal it. 

An anecdote was one day related to me, which exemplifies the sad 
condition of those habitual consumers of opium, many of whom are to be 
found among the natives. A Hindoo gentleman, who was accustomed 
to indulge in it, being about to remove to a distant and almost unin- 
habited province, in which he knew it would be difficult to procure 
opium, laid in a large quantity of it to take with him, and made arrange- 
ments for having more regularly forwarded. Soon after his arrival at his 
destination one of his servants decamped, robbing him of a large amount 
in money, and a variety of other articles, among which his entire stock 
of opium was included. The period at which he expected his first auxi- 
liary supply was yet distant ; but he immediately sent for a quantity to 
his agent ; as this however did not arrive for a considerable time, he was 
at a loss for his usual stimulant, pined away in a few days for want of it, 
and in less than a fortnight died. 

There are numerous low chop-houses and taverns in Calcutta, to 
which our poorer countrymen resort, and these are the nests of profligacy 
and licentiousness. Impositions too, of the grossest and most atrocious 
— are practised by the proprietors of some, on those who frequent 
them. 

While in the country I made one of a small party at an annual festi- 
val, given by the native officers of a Government establishment in the 
neighbourhood. The worthy baboo, who was at the head of the concern, 
had resolved to prepare for the half dozen Europeans whom he expected 
to honour the feast with their presence, two things, of which most Ferin- 
ghees approve, viz.,a pillau and a bottle of brandy. Being a Hindoo, 
however, he had substituted pieces of cheese for meat in the stew, think- 
ing, no doubt, that it would make but little difference to us. Of course, 
we could not touch it ; but we did not mind its loss, as the agua vite 
yet remained. The master of the ceremonies, however, had forgotten to 
provide a corkscrew. In this emergency one of our number offered to 
save the trouble of sending for one by knocking off the neck of the bottle 
with the butt of his riding-whip. This he attempted, but, missing his 
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aim, broke the bottle and spilt all the liquor. It was too late to send for 
more, and, as we did not find anything else to our relish, we came away 
after all, much to the vexation of our host, without having tasted either 
bit or drop. 

How different in the effects they produce on the heart, and in the 
sentiments they awaken, are the various seasons of the year in India to 
the same in our native land. How sweetly speaks the changing year to 
the minds of the unsophisticated and innocent of England’s children! 
Are their hearts oppressed by misfortune ? with the spring they revive, 
and, like nature, shake off the torpor into which, overcome by their 
sorrows, they were sinking, while Hope, with the flowers, buds once 
more sweetly forth. The summer sun brings with it cheerfulness and 
joy ; hearts and hopes together expand; they watch with anxiety and 
pleasure the ripening of the dainty fruits, which promise in autumn to 
replenish their board ; they sport in the new-mown and perfume-exhaling 
fields ; they bathe in the clear, unruffled stream, and feel convinced that 
earth has not yet been despoiled by sin of all its charms, that there are 
pursuits at once pure and delightful, that man is not made to mourn but 
to rejoice, and that in nature, the beneficence of the Deity is demon- 
strated. Even stern winter has something pleasant in his countenance, 
and is kind enough to make them sometimes long for his return while 
enjoying the smiles of seasons more congenial; for they with rapture 
anticipate a meeting with the friends whom he assembles; the sweet 
congratulations, the merry tales, the laughter-exciting songs, which will 
then burst forth from affectionate and happy hearts, and make the 
blazing hearth a scene of unalloyed ecstacy. But it is not thus in the 
arid and joyless East. We watch the approach of spring with apprehen- 
sion, for it brings in its train disease and death ; we shrink, and seek in 
the mountains a refuge from the fiery temper and scorching breath of 
summer ; autumn’s gloom makes all nature distasteful to us ; and winter, 
though it affords a temporary relief from pain, is totally unproductive of 
pleasure. 

During the early part of his Indian career the military officer in the 
Hon. Company’s service, finds that nearly all the labour, though but a 
small share of the honour or profit, of sustaining our hardly-earned repu- 
tation, falls on his shoulders, and on those of his comrades. The honour is 
almost entirely engrossed, and what little falls to his share és entirely 
eclipsed by that allotted to his superiors in rank ; the income he derives 
from his position is insignificant when compared with that of his contem- 
poraries of the civil service. The civilian, it is well known, has a far 
better chance of making a fortune in twenty, than the soldier in forty 
years. From the period of his arrival in the country, until after having 
studied and passed an examination in the Hindee and Persian languages, 
he is reported qualified for the public service, and receives an appointment, 
the former enjoys a salary superior to that which is paid to the latter as 
the allowance of an ensign or cornet. The military man cannot obtain 
any staff employ which affords an augmentation of pay until he show 
himself well qualified in the native languages. Then again, the civilian, 
if he manifest any ability, may, in ten or twelve years, rise to a high 
and lucrative post, whereas the poor scarlet-coated hero, unless he have 
the good fortune to get a quarter-master, or interpretership, or to be ap- 
pointed an aid-de-camp, has to vegetate on two hundred rupees per 
mensem, for some thirteen or fourteen years, when he may receive an 
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additional hundred with a lieutenancy. Supposing him, however, to 
have obtained a good snug berth, his income will be a trifle when com- 
pared with that of the civilian, who, escaped from the school-bench at the 
same time as himself, while he is always exposed to changes and incon- 
veniences of which the latter knows nothing. But the sub. has one com- 
fort amidst all this ; “In due time,” thinks he, “I may hope to be a 
general.” 


‘¢ Hope told a flattering tale,” 


is, however, the exclamation of many an old veteran in his declining 
years; and still oftener is it the sorrowful evidence of those who live to 
mourn over the early extinction of even the most brilliant prospects 
entertained by youthful relatives, who have fallen a prey to the incle- 
mencies of a climate which their constitutions were unfitted to sustain. 

But, after all, fortunes are not now-a-days made, even by the most 
JSortunate of our countrymen, so easily as they were some fifty, or even 
thirty years ago. Nor are we even worthy of comparison with the 
natives of India in this respect. On the station of Cawnpore are now 
residing the two sons of a man who, report says, was nothing more than 
a common bobarchee, or cook, in the household of the late king of Luck- 
now, but who, by his skill in spicing wine, and manufacturing peculiarly 
delicious draughts of an inebriating nature, attracted the notice of his 
majesty, a man of licentious and depraved habits, accounted an orthodox 
Mussulman, but exceedingly fond of the bottle. The monarch having 
tasted a sample of his Jobarchee’s elixir, to reward his skill and encourage 
his merit, presented him with a situation near the royal person, and as, 
while holding this appointment, he continued to afford him the highest 
satisfaction, advanced him step by step, and at length, on a vacancy 
occurring, as a mark of his especial favour, gave him the post of prime 
minister. 

This office he continued to hold until his master’s decease ; and in the 
meantime obtained so great an influence with the monarch that his 
majesty is said to have been little better than an automaton, whose move- 
ments were regulated by his hand. His chief object, like that of all his 
countrymen, being to amass wealth, he tyrannized over the people, and 
left no stone unturned beneath which he deemed it possible that wealth 
might be discovered. One mode of “raising the wind” was frequently 
practised by him. A merchant, or other rich man, having just completed 
the erection of a large and magnificent abode, in which to spend luxu- 
riously the remainder of his days, the minister would forward to him an 
official dispatch, intimating that the spot on which he had built must 
be immediately cleared for state purposes, and that no compensation 
would be given him. 

Astonished and perplexed at such a notice from an authority it was 
useless to dispute, the unfortunate victim would, perhaps, endeavour, by 
pointing out some other eligible spot for the presumed purpose of the 
government, and offering a muzzur of, it may be, ten thousand rupees to 
avert the threatened calamity ; but to no purpose, for the wily man, who 
had risen from the office of a slave to the highest post under the crown, 
would at first accept of no terms. The petitioner, therefore, turned away 
in despair, and went back to his house, to which, after a few hours, an 
emissary of the minister would follow him with a message, intimating 
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in his private character, he would use his influence with the king to have 
the order revoked. Elated with this apparent chance of escape, the 
unlucky individual thus destined to be “squeezed” would, perhaps, offer 
a sum larger than the minister had anticipated. But even this was sure 
to be indignantly refused, and not until the victim had been visited over 
and over again, and no hope of any larger offer remained, would the bribe 
be accepted. Thus, and by a variety of other means, the bobarchee 
gathered a vast amount of wealth. On the death of the monarch who 
had so blindly favoured and elevated him, he fared but poorly, however, 
for the new king threw him into prison. It was now Ais turn to bribe, 
and a timely present of fifty lacs of rupees to an influential person, pro- 
cured his release. Even then he had an immense fortune remaining, and 
thinking it best to secure both his person and his money against further 
annoyance and depredation, he left Lucknow, and settled down in our 
dominions. 

While residing in Calcutta, I was brought into frequent contact with 
individuals belonging to the Eurasian or half-caste population, and as 
comparatively little is known of this class of people in England, I shall 
here make a few remarks on their character. 

They are generally the descendants of European fathers by native 
mothers. The great majority of them are of Portuguese, many of British, 
and some of French extraction. Altogether they form a community by 
themselves, as distinct from the European society around them as from 
the Hindoos and Mahomedans. They do not travel, here they live and 
multiply, marrying generally among themselves. As they are daily in- 
creasing in number they will, of course, in time become so numerous as 
to consider themselves a nation, and to demand a place in history. 
Should such, however, be the case, I do not think they will occupy a 
very high position in the scale of nations. Great talent (I will not 
mention genius) and sterling abilities seem very scarce amongst them. 
They devote no attention to the cultivation of the arts, they manifest 
no zeal in the pursuits of science, no independence, no brotherly feeling 
towards each other. The females, at best, receive but a superficial 
education, it generally extending only to reading, writing, and the me- 
chanical performance of music, dancing, and ornamental needlework, and 
in none of these do they show any extraordinary skill. As girls they are 
flirts and coquettes ; as women they are vain, idle, and slovenly. 

Let me be candid, however. I have found among the Eurasians men 
possessing a versatility of talent that would do honour to any of our own 
countrymen, and females adorned with every grace and accomplishment. 
But such characters are very, very scarce. 
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FLIGHTS OF FANCY. 


THERE is nought can compare with this steed of mine, 
Unrivalled for pace and speed, 
No Arab courser of purest line, 
Can match with my gallant steed ! 
And e’en in my heart it holds the place 
Of a friend, a companion dear ; 
There’s no pleasure to me like its rapid pace, 
No joy like its wild career ! 


I mount my steed at the break of day, 
And forth from my home I ride! 

And seldom our onward course we stay 
When the sun sinks below the tide ; 

Full often when all around us sleep, 
Our restless spirits wake, 

And then in the gloom of darkness deep 
Our giddy flight we take, 


Away! away! through the world we fly ! 
In a moment we ’re leagues afar ; 
Nor stormy ocean, nor mountain high, 
For an instant our course can bar. 
Like an arrow my courser flies through the air, 
And skims through the land and sea, 
And the fairest spots of this earth so fair 
Have been trod by my steed and me. 


We pass through the vineyards of merry France, 
Where all nature seems to smile, 

And where light-hearted peasants, by song and dance, 
Their hours of repose beguile. 

Sometimes will my steed his course direct 
To St. Peter’s lordly dome, 

But we slacken our speed in sad respect 
For the memories of Rome. 


Full often we shape our rapid flight 
To the sunny hills of Spain ; 
And we pause in declining day’s soft light 
On Granada’s verdant plain. 
The Alhambra’s spires and turrets frail, 
With the rich tints of evening glow, 
And the setting sun casts a rosy veil 
On the Sierra’s spotless snow. 


Thus we visit each fair and well-loved scene, 
Uncheck’d through each land we rove, 

We laugh at the dangers that intervene, 
None to us can a barrier prove. 

Sometimes Imagination’s aid 
Gains us an entrance free, 

But our happiest flights to those scenes are made 
Where memory gives the key. 


Together in sorrow, together in mirth, 
Together till life shall end ; 

Oh ! gloomy indeed were to me this earth, 
If deprived of my faithful friend ! 

My steed o’er all other steeds to place, 

Yho can venture to doubt my right? 

For what can in speed match Fancy’s pace ? 

What so reckless as Fanev’s flight ! 


M.A. B. 
cc2 


USURY AND USURERS. 


“ There are boundless thefts in limited professions,””"—SHAKSPEARE. 


Bill-discounting attorneys have a particular claim to be mentioned 
in a notice of notorious usurers. Most of them are of the rigid and 
rapacious school, and their profession gives facility to the full carry- 
ing out of their exorbitant views. What they fail to exact in meal, 
they frequently enforce in malt; that is to say, if they do not in 
the first instance draw the string of usurious discount so tight as 
other extortioners, they contrive in many instances to make up the 
measure of immense profit by costs. These are the men forming the 
class of persons who (to use the phrase of a learned counsel since 
elevated to the Bench of the Exchequer Court) “ kill their own 
mutton ;” they need no stranger hand for the work of slaughter of the 
unfortunate wight who is brought within the circle of their own prac- 
tical and professional operations ; they fleece, flay, and devour the 
pauvre mouton to the very bone. 

Tailors are great usurers—that is to say, great discounters (the 
terms are synonymous), and if they do not ostensibly accommodate 

oung spendthrifts of fashion with cash at so high a stipulated rate of 
interest as the professed bill-discounter, they more than realize the 
exorbitant modicum of benefit by outrageous charges for clothes sup- 
plied, and thus, under the cloak and semblance of generous and disin- 
terested accommodation to customers, they apply the drawing plaister 
most successfully, and in reality levy as heavy impositions for their 
eons favours as any other class of the usurious community. 
oung prodigals at college are a great source of revenue to discounting 
tailors, who fail not to indulge the young sparks to the full extent to 
which their indulgent sires, doting widowed mothers, and hoodwinked 
guardians, will supply the means of payment. 

Usury and bill-discounting is not, however, limited in its practice to 
any one class or condition of persons; and although it is more noto- 
riously and extensively carried on by the professions and parties before 
described, it is largely adopted by every trade and calling: hundreds 
of small capitalists and second-rate tradesmen dabble, directly or in- 
directly, in loan and discount, and have a nibble at petty paper nego- 
tiations. In truth of this affirmation may be instanced the numerous 
Loan Societies which have of late started into existence in all parts of 
the metropolis, the members of which are, for the most part, trades- 
men. These associations, under the professed object of assisting 
persons in need of temporary aid, carry on a right profitable traffic 
in the circulating medium, and that at by no means so moderate or 
equitable a rate of interest as they would have people to believe, 
regard being had to their precautionary system of drawing from the 
borrower in the first instance, and their weekly or monthly mode of 
payment of the sum borrowed. The expenses of inquiry, and fines 
imposed also for delay in payment, swell greatly the enormity of 
profit ; and, last not least, it must be understood that these philan- 
thropic and disinterested money-lenders also “ kill their own meat,” 
for mauy of the societies keep their regularly appointed man of busi- 
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ness in the shape of a certificated attorney, at a fixed salary, and 
he is deputed to sue defaulters, and do the dirty legal work of the 
establishment ; but all costs resulting from the law’s process, adopted 
by the hired legal practitioner, find their way into the general fund of 
the most benevolent Loan Company, and increase greatly the dividend 
to the proprietors and shareholders. This is a matter of most dis- 
' graceful arrangement, and one calling for correction ; first, because it 

necessarily begets and keeps alive an interested spirit for litigation in 
the whole body, as represented by the board of management—and, 
secondly, because it is immediately opposed to, and at variance with, 
the professional duty and reputation of an attorney, and strictly 
prohibited by the Act of Parliament, controlling and regulating the 
conduct and practice of attorneys and solicitors. It is questionable, 
indeed, whether an attorney entering into agreement, or lending him- 
self or his name to any such arrangement of business with a loan 
society, does not place himself in the very dangerous position to be 
struck off the Rolls, and it is equally a matter for consideration, 
whether every member of the board of management, if not every 
individual shareholder of the company, be not liable to legal conse- 
quences for a breach of the statute. 

To individualize the usurers or bill-discounters of the Metropolis is 
not the object of this paper. Sutlice it to say, their name is Legion, 
and they may be classed into wholesale and retail negociators ; the 
former doing business of magnitude and amount with the magnates 
of the land, the latter dabbling in petty and comparatively insignificant 
transactions with persons of lower grade in the social scale; but both 
classes acting on the broad principle of large and usurious exaction, 
and, for the most part, greedy in getting, tenacious in keeping, and 
sordid in spending—servi diviliarum, “slaves and drudges to their 
substance.” 

There is an aristocracy in usury, as in all other callings and pro- 
fessions ; the high and mighty, that is to say, the most moneyed and 
extensive practitioners of the vulture tribe, are great and important 
personages in their own estimation and conceit. Sensible of the power 


which gold gives to its possessor, and of the abject homage it com- 
mands, that it will 


* Place knaves, 
And give them title, knee, and approbation, 
With senators on the bench,” 


they are occasionally most difficult of access; they measure men by 
their means, and mete out their money and their civility accordingly ; 
they are approachable and courteous only in the ratio of hope and 
expectation that is within them, of the amount of benefit to result to 
them from the interview granted. They know pretty well the exact 
necessities of their customers, and to what extent they can tax their 
respective pockets, and trifle with their time, their tempers, and their 
= with impunity ; their ante-chambers of business are crowded, 
ike a minister's, with applicants waiting audience, and it is no unfre- 
quent occurrence with the more grasping and avaricious of the tribe 
to take advantage of extreme necessity, and, instead of cashing a good 
bill off-hand, dole out a few pounds from time to time, like a parish 
allowance, thus frustrating at once the beneficial object of the discount. 
Many of this class sport equipages, and live in splendour, and at their 
tables are occasionally to be seen, as guests, the most reckless and 
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fleece-worthy of their numerous clients. Some of them gloss over the 
enormity of their exactions by a show of charity, scraping together 
unjust sums with one hand, and attempting to cheat the devil by giving 
a mite thereout for pious uses ; others assume to themselves the virtue 
of the most disinterested motive in their 60 per cent. negotiations, 
and ascribe all their exactions to philanthropy and generosity ; their 
sneaking souls not even possessing the manliness to avow a determina- 
tion to dive into the pockets of men for the most they can find within 
them. There are exceptions, however, to this latter contemptible 
spirit of hypocrisy and humbug. One is particularly instanced in an 
individual known to the author of this paper; he is a most decided 
worshipper of mammon, but therewith has many generous impulses to 
which he occasionally gives practical indulgence ; he has the honest 
candour to declare himself to be a money-grubber, and boldly and 
unreservedly asserts that, 


*¢ The value of a thing 
Is just as much as it will bring ;” 


that money comes within the principle of the Hudibrastic proposition, 
and is, under the present sanction of law, a salable commodity ; that 
he therefore disposes of it at a price warranted by the demand, the 
average rate of which he fixes at 40 per cent., being 20 per cent. 
below the majority of London discounters. He makes no mystery of 
his mode and principle of business, professes to be influenced by no 
motive of kindly sympathy or benevolence, but to be governed solely 
by the one great and all-absorbing desire of money-making ; he has no 
need to hunt up or cater for customers, they flock to him of their own 
free-will and necessitous impulse, as hungry men walk to a feast to 
appease their appetites, and he satisfies their hunger at his own rate of 
charge. His doctrine is, that the act is voluntary on the part of the 
borrower, to take the loan or accommodation of money on his (the 
lender’s) terms, and that men pre-infurmed of such terms, and yet 
seeking to be so accommodated, have no just ground to complain of 
extortion. However fallacious and inconclusive, in a moral sense, 
may be the reasoning thus advanced, there is much candour to recom- 
mend it, and in such respect it has merit over the mock-disinterested 
professions of the Joseph Surfaces of the class who would not only 
hoodwink their victims, but cheat themselves into a belief that they 
are extortioners upon principle, and serving the best interests of society 
by their grasping and avaricious practices. 

There is nothing astounding in the assertion that immense fortunes 
have been realised by the trade of money-lending and practice of bill- 
discounting, when it is predicated of such practice that from 40 to 
100 per cent. is the interest ordinarily taken for the accommodation 
of a loan, and that instances are by no means rare where the rate has 
even exceeded the latter sum. Many examples might be adduced in 
illustration of such abominable excess. One, however, will suffice to 
impress the inexperienced reader in such matters, with an idea of the 
rapacity which characterises the bill-discounting principle. A youn 
baronet, wanting a few months of his majority, and his friend, a wil 
' and thoughtless young gentleman, who had but recently come into 
possession of 7000/, but who had been living at the rate of 70,000/. 
per annum, had both immediate occasion for ready money to supply 
their gaming and horse-racing engagements, and excesses. The 
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baronet, who had been going fast, as it is termed, for some time, 
could not raise the supplies on his own individual paper, by reason 
of his non-age; he and his friend, therefore, flew a kite, that is, 
manufactured a bill between them for a sum of 2,500/. at three 
months’ date. The bill, duly accepted by the young gentleman of legal 
age for such an act, was consigned to the hands of a notorious discount 
agent for speedy negotiation. The active and persevering spirit of this 
man of business was not long in finding out an accommodating princi- 
pal to entertain the matter. The time was opportune for extortion. 
Newmarket meetings were approaching, old scores were to be cleared 
before new speculations could be entered into. Debts of honour must be 
discharged. In this state of things money was considered to be worth 
a hundredfold its ordinary value; 1800/. cash was given by the dis- 
counters for the bill of 2,500/., the remaining 700/. being modestly 
taken for the discount of the sum for three months, a sum equalling 
about 110 per cent. per annum; but the imposition ended not here, 
7001. was insufficient to satisfy the cormorant appetites of the usurious 
gang; to perfect the affair, therefore, and secure one mouthful more of 
the tempting repast, the discount agent stepped in with his very 
moderate demand of 120/. for negotiating the matter between the 
borrowers and the lender. This sum was also paid, and, added to the 
sum of 700/., made a total of 820/. demanded and paid for the loan of 
1,680/. for three months, because, it must be recollected, that this sum 
of 820/. was paid in the first instance, and not at the expiration of the 
three months, for which the same was borrowed ; the sum absolutely 
advanced was but 1680/., and the 820/. was the discount or interest on 
such sum for the period stated, or about 132/. per cent. per annum!!! 
Can it create a moment’s wonder that ruin should overtake men, how- 
ever wealthy, who seek pecuniary accommodation through such extor- 
tionate channels? Is it at all surprising that ultimate beggary should 
be their lot? What individual or joint capital could bear the frequent 
burden of 60, 80, and 100 per cent. dead weight upon it, without fall- 
ing into a state of rapid consumption? Raising money on bills is a 
ready and, in some cases of extreme emergency, a justifiable mode of 
meeting pressing demands, but the frequent resort to such ruinous 
means of supply is a steam power, accelerating the crash of pro- 
perty, and effecting the ruin of thousands; it has hurried into an 
absolute state of pauperism and penury many who once thought them- 
selves above the possible reach of want, and it has populated our 
Metropolitan prisons to a frightful extent, and with a most hetero- 
geneous mass from the high and low of society. 

Branching out of the profession of bill-discounting is the very active 
and felonious practice of bill-stealing. Gangs of vigilant conspirators 
infest the metropolis, whose sole object is to prey on the credulity and 
confidence of the reckless and extravagant. Their plan is first to 
place themselves in handsome offices or apartments, and then to put 
forth a specious and captivating advertisement, offering every kind of 
pecuniary accommodation to every description of persons respectably 
circumstanced and connected in life, and upon every form of security. 
Bills are, however, the main aim and object of such advertisements, 
and in too many instances the bait takes, and some unfortunate fish 
is hooked into the net of the swindling party. The practice has 
increased of late years, and public attention has been attracted to 
Some notorious cases investigated in our police courts, several of which 
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have subsequently become matter both of civil and criminal inquiry at 
Westminster and the Old Bailey. Two, in particular, of recent 
occurrence may be referred to as immediately connected with the 
present subject. 

In the first instance, a person of most notorious character for his 
evasive negotiations, had been deputed by a nobleman to obtain cash 
for him on his acceptance for 2000/.; and, having possessed him- 
self of the bill, gave 200/. on account, but converted the whole of the 
further proceeds of the bill to his own individual use. The case was 
sent to the criminal court for trial, but the offending party escaped 
under the defective provisions of the law. The prosecutor had, it 
appears, neglected to take from the unprincipled agent a sufficiently 
specific memorandum as to the purposes for which the bill had been 
deposited with him ; 200/. had also been cunningly advanced by the pro- 
fessional swindler, and incautiously taken by the duped nobleman, on 
account, an arrangement which took the sting out of the law’s felonious 
construction of the transaction ; and, par conséquence, let loose the cri- 
minal to prey again on public credulity. 

The other case ended more satisfactorily for the ends of justice, 
and was as follows :—Two or three of the swindling community formed 
themselves into a discount firm, and having effected the essential pre- 
liminary arrangement of offices in a good and commanding locality, 
put forth their announcements of pecuniary obligation to an unli- 
mited amount, and upon most prompt and liberal terms. A young 
fashionable spendthrift, attracted by the specious invite, made appli- 
cation to them for a loan on his acceptance. He was, in the first 
instance, put in communication with a person representing himself 
as the managing clerk of the firm, who politely suggested that the ap- 
plicant should, in accordance with the system of business, forthwith 
accept a bill for the amount required. That the same should be left 
with the firm under due acknowledgment, and that in three days from 
the date of such an arrangement the money (minus discount) should be 
forthcoming. The young gentleman, although not, what is termed, 
wide awake to the real character of the parties with whom he was 
negotiating, or aware of their wholesale felonious intentions, had 
nevertheless some precautionary notions of business about him, and 
declined to give his acceptance until he should first communicate with 
one of the principals of the great discounting firm. An appointment 
was therefore made for the following day for further arrangement, and, 
in conformity therewith, the parties met. After some preliminary 
communication creative of confidence in the young applicant, it was 
suggested to him that, as he required a rather large amount, he should 
divide it into three several sums, and accept bills for the same ; this 
was done to the tune of nearly 2000/., and the bills, so accepted, were 
left with the firm, on the promise and understanding that the cash for 
the same would be handed to the acceptor within three days thence- 
forth next ensuing. But three days, and twice as many weeks, —o 
passed without any fulfilment of the engagement by the firm, an 
every subsequent attempt to see any one of the partners, proving in- 
effectual, it was intimated to the attendant clerk that if the money or 
bills should not be forthcoming in twenty-four hours from the time of 
notice given, an appeal would be made to magisterial authority. On 
the following day the applicant again presented himself at the cham- 
bers of the firm, but they had shut up shop and taken wing, and with 
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them their all-worthy and responsible managing clerk, nor could the 
slightest trace of their whereabouts be discovered. 

fn this state of things the wronged party was without alternative 
but to wait the maturity and presentation of the bills, and then dispute 
the consideration. As this period approached, intelligence got abroad 
that one of the bills for a large amount was in the hands of an indivi- 
dual in the neighbourhood of St. James’s, a man whose known means 
could never possibly have enabled him to become the owner of it, in 
any due course of bond fide transactions. The intimacy and associa- 
tion also of this individual with one of the party suspected to have 
been a component member of the swindling firm, led to unwhole- 
some conclusions as to his legal right to possess the bill at all, and, on 
such well-grounded suspicions, it was determined to attempt the reco- 
very of the same by stratagem. With this view, an ingenious and 
well-conceived plan was put into practice. A discount agent, of some- 
what extensive practice in town, was conferred with, and subse- 
quently employed, under indemnification for consequences, to make 
application to the holder of the bill to know if he had any of Mr. "s 
paper requiring discount, and, if so, to offer terms, and if possible, to 
possess himself of the bill under promise of cash for the same in due 
course. This done, it was to pass to the original owner who had 
been deprived of it. Application was accordingly made to the sus- 
pected party who, delighted, no doubt, at the prospect of touching so 
considerable an amount for paper which might, if remaining in his 
hands, turn out to be of no legal worth, immediately fell into the 
trap that had been thus cunningly set. He intimated to the applicant 
agent that he had an acceptance of a large amount of the party named, 
and that he should gladly turn the same into money for the reason 
that he himself had been of late discounting largely and was short at 
his bankers. The bill was then placed, under due acknowledgment, in 
the hands of the new agent, who was to give cash for the same as soon 
as he could have reasonable time to communicate with the principal, 
who was to advance the money. The intention and object of this pos- 
session of the bill by the agent having been already stated, it is only 
necessary to add that he fulfilled his engagement to the letter, and 
transferred it to the gentleman from whom it had been originally 
stolen. In the mean time, the expectant party, from whom it had 
been so ingeniously obtained for discount, as he believed, made daily 
demands for the cash or the return of the bill, neither of which requests 
being acceded to, he jumped at once to the conclusion that he had in 
turn been done ; and, acting under the immediate impulse of his dis- 
appointed and mortified feelings, resorted to the summary measure of 
giving the doer into the custody of a police-officer, on the charge of 
felonious embezzlement of the bill. 

The affair now began to wear a serious aspect. The case was heard 
before a magistrate, and, in answer to the charge made against the agent 
in custody, it was fully and candidly admitted that the bill had been 
obtained, as alleged by the prosecutor under stratagem, but that the 
acceptor had, in the first instance, been defrauded of the same, and 
until the prosecutor could show his title to the bill by bond fide con- 
sideration for it, which it was urged he could not do—there was no 
felonious offence in the strict and substantial signification of law. All 
that could be said of the act of the accused was, that under any cir- 
cumstances it was, in legal terms, a pious fraud. The gentleman from 
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whom the bill had been stolen was present to corruborate the fact 
stated, on behalf of the prisoner, and he went into some curious details 
of the transaction with the discounting firm, describing most minutely 
the personal peculiarity and appearance of the principal of the firm, and 
so faithfully as to leave little or no doubt of the reality of the suspected 
party. For the prosecutor, an eminent council was retained, and it was 
urged by all the power of ingenious argument that his client had given 
value for the bill, and was therefore its bond fide rightful possessor ; 
that the circumstance of the bill having been originally stolen affected 
not his client in any manner or degree, nor did it exculpate the pri- 
soner from the charge of felony. He insisted on such grounds that the 
offending party should be forthwith committed for trial, and that it 
was a case where bail should not be taken. 

The magistrate, after a most patient and attentive hearing of the 
case, took a much more lenient view of the prisoner’s conduct, and 
admitted him to bail to answer the charge at the Central Criminal 
Court. In the meantime he directed the bill to be impounded in the 
hands of the solicitor of the gentleman from whom it had been stolen, 
to await the result of the threatened proceedings at law for its recovery, 
thus giving a pretty clear notion of his impression of the party having 
the right to its possession. It would occupy too much space and time 
to record all the subsequent proceedings by indictment and action at 
law which arose out of this bill-stealing transaction. Suffice it to say, 
that they all terminated ina manner satisfactory to the ends of justice, 
and accordant with the prevailing opinion in the public mind, that 
conspiracy and fraud had been at work throughout the whole affair. 
It is worthy of remark that it came out in evidence on the trial at law 
for the recovery of the bill impounded, that the person claiming to be 
the rightful possessor for valuable consideration, and alleged to have 
given something short of 1000/. for the same, was literally an insolvent ; 
that he had been sued by a gentleman of the sister kingdom, for pay- 
ment of a very small account (about 7/.) and that he had arranged to 
discharge the same by payments of 5s. per week, several of which 
had run into arrear by reason of his inability. The evidence of the 
Irish gentleman afforded some mirth in court, for he declared that he 
was so disgusted by his frequent unsuccessful calls on his debtor for 
weekly payment, that in the excess of his indignation he desired it 
should henceforth be paid to his barber. 

Gaming-house keepers must not be passed over in the specific list of 
usurers ; they are great bill-dealers and negotiators of discount, and 
that at a rate of benefit, exceeding in many instances the most exor- 
bitant demands of the most grasping of the tribe of money-lenders ; for 
as gaming-houses are now constituted, they are places of wholesale 
plunder, where every kind of hypocritical and specious villany is resorted 
to for the one great object of gain. ‘ Men,” as Punch says, “here 
educate their perceptions and their fingers, and make small sacrifices 
to the graces by cultivating their thumb-nails for the uses of the dice 
box.” Hence gaming-house keepers are liberal of loan on discount, 
where they are pretty certain that the money advanced must find its 
speedy return to their ill-gotten hoards ; for loans made to feed the 
ruinous indulgence of play, they take the promissory paper or accept- 
ance of their victims, giving them bone or ivory counters, or repre- 
sentative money, in return, which is sure to find its way again to the 
coffers of the bank. The bill or note given is, before the day of maturity, 
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placed in the hands of a third party, who, if it be not paid, loses no 
time in commencing the work of law against the acceptor; the pre- 
tended bond fide holder and plaintiff is not unfrequently a servant or 
minion of the hellite discounter, and is thrust forward for the dirty 
work ; he, in his insignificant capacity, is unknown by name, and 
therefore a good nominal. plaintiff for the purposes of further extortion. 
This class of bill-discounters are, generally speaking, a heartless and 
rapacious set of ruffians, cringing and supercilious when they are first 
tempting a man to the destructive indulgence of play, and no less inso- 
lent and overbearing when they discover the secret of his incapability 
any longer to contribute to their gain. These fellows out-Herod the 
most extortionate and merciless of the bill-discounting fraternity ; for 
their advances are made in fraud, and by villany and conspiracy their 
victims are re-plundered of the same. Bad as the system of bill-dis- 
counting is in its excessive rate by other parties, it is honesty itself as 
compared with the downright villany of the gaming-house practice, 
and should not therefore be classed with any principle so infamous. 

Whether the repeal of the usury laws in regard to the loan or for- 
bearance of money has effected, or is calculated to effect any real benefit 
to the peace world, or been productive of real good or advantage 
to society is a question which has = and which still requires 
the deepest attention of the wisest heads, and most profound political 
economists. Jeremy Bentham, in his life-time, strongly and eloquent] 
advocated the removal of all Jegal restraint in money negotiations, and, 
by close and elaborate reasoning, endeavoured to show the injustice and 
impolicy of restriction. The late Mr. Serjeant Onslow was another 
powerful advocate for the abolition of the usury laws, and, having a seat 
in Parliament, laboured most energetically, Session after Session, to 
effect such an object. 

For the usurer there is little respect and less sympathy for any loss 
he may occasionally sustain. Even in our courts of law the extortioner 
is morally denounced from the bench, although legally protected by 
legislative enactment. Judges spare him not in their summing up; 
counsel hold him up to odium by severe and cutting ridicule, and juries 
in their hearts condemn him, and where they can, by any doubt of the 
law’s strict signification, never fail to give their verdict in accordance 
with their marked disapproval of the usurious principle of his trans- 
actions. Of usurers, and of all who live under the influence of a 
restless and insatiable desire of gain, it has been truly observed, that 
such men are perpetual drudges, restless in thought, and never satis- 
fied—slaves, wretches, dust-worms, always sacrificing to their golden 
gods, per fas et nefas; that they are usually the most miserable, and 
not unfrequently become, in due course of time, the most melancholy 
and hypochondriacal of mankind ; that they live like wretches, and die 
rich. How far the picture may be correctly coloured, is left to our 


readers to decide. The opinion of the many is seldom found to be 
incorrect. 
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A new ship was being chartered for such of us as chose to proceed 
to New Zealand. For my own part, the Cape had struck my fancy, and 
I determined to remain there, at all events for some time to come. I[ 
intended to proceed to the eastern frontier when I had seen a little more 
of the town and its environs. 

Fhe Malays are great fishermen, and well are their toils rewarded. 
Perhaps there is no spot on the globe more plentifully supplied with 
fish than the Bank of Agulhas, which extends along the whole southern 
coast of Africa. A list of thirty-three varieties of the finny tribe, most 
commonly found there, lies before me at this moment; but the names 
(few of which have been Anglicized) would puzzle the reader, though 
they might help to fill a page if I were book-making. The best-esteemed 
is snoek, avery excellent fish, caught off the south-western coast in great 
quantities. It is salted and exported to a considerable extent ; but for 
neglecting the best and most obvious resources, commend me to the 
Cape Colony. I shall have to point out innumerable instances, en pas- 
sant, in this work, and therefore I need not enumerate them here; but 
decidedly the “ fish case” is a gross one. When the Cape Colony was 
discovered, the Newfoundland fisheries were unknown, or unheard of; 
yet they have in some years exported nine hundred and fifty thousand 
quintals of cod-fish! The Cape, I have no hesitation in saying, has a 
finer bank in the Agulhas, and a more plentiful supply of admirable 
fish ; and yet the extent of her exports have never exceeded about eight 
thousand quintals in a year! In fact, as I said at the beginning of this 
paragraph, the Malays are great fishermen, but they are the only ones 
in the colony. It is difficult to assign a reason for this. You may take 
a boat, and let down your net at any one point off the coast, and you are 
certain to draw it up full of excellent fish. There are no dues, no 
restrictions as to locality or season. The country produces enormous 
quantities of salt (to be noticed hereafter), and everything seems to 
combine to force the importance of their fisheries upon the colonists. 
And yet they are wellnigh neglected. 

Talking of fish brings me to speak of the fishermen. The Malays 
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are decidedly the most respectable of the coloured races in South Africa. 
This I attribute mainly to the influence of their religion (the Mahom- 
metan), which is certainly well adapted to a half-civilized race. It has 
two great merits,—it enforces cleanliness of person, and it forbids the 
use of ardent spirits. These virtues—cleanliness and temperance—are 
the very ones in which the other coloured tribes are mainly deficient. 
Many of them are Christians, nominally,—that is to say, they attend 
the chapels of the missionary station ; but, notwithstanding their reli- 
gion, they are filthy drunkards, almost to a man, and to a woman too. 
I hope I shall not be mistaken in these remarks. I trust no one will 
suppose that I impute these vices to any defects in our divine religion, 
to whose spirit and precepts they are in such direct opposition. But it 
must be borne in mind, that the injunctions of the New Testament do 
not descend to the minutiz of ordering ablutions or regulating the diet 
of Christians. The duty, however, of its teachers is, in my humble 
opinion, to enforce these simple decencies of life on the savages they 
attempt to convert, even before they endeavour to teach the mysterious 
doctrines of their religion. They do not do so. They begin at the 
wrong end. They strive to make Christians, before they have made 
men, out of barbarians. The Mahometan religion, far short as it falls 
of our own beautiful system, has at least this one merit of teaching and 
enforcing the ordinary decencies of life on its followers. 

Many of the Malays are men of considerable property. Their prin- 
cipal occupations are fishing, carrying goods by wagon, breeding horses, 
and selling fruit. Some go into service, and they make excellent 
grooms. They seldom intermarry with other races, and they are 
reputed very jealous in regard to their women, who, however, do not 
wear the veil, or any other covering to their head or face. They have 
beautiful hair, which they bind up with large gold pins, and dress it with 
cocoa-nut oil. They are decidedly a very handsome race—some of the 
females especially. 

Their religious festivals are very extraordinary, and, I suppose, very 
grand; but the comic parts of them always struck me so forcibly (from 
some defect, perhaps, of my own organization), that their grandeur was 
quite lost to my mind. I went to one first in Cape Town. It was 
evening, and I was conducted into a large room, with a small space 
railed off for spectators. Candles were stuck in silver sconces, fastened 
to the walls in profusion, amid garlands of flowers innumerable. Round 
the room were several old Malays, squatting on mats, and dressed in 
gala costume. In the centre of the room a quantity of perfume was 
burning. Three or four younger Malays kept marching round the 
room, and they and the old gentlemen aforesaid kept up a sort of grunt- 
ing, whining chorus, which at first I took to be indications of severe 
pain in the abdominal regions, but was afterwards informed that they 
were chanting sentences from the Koran. Suddenly the young gentle- 
men began to throw themselves about in the most gladiatorial attitudes, 
singing faster than ever. Thereupon the old gentlemen shouted much 
louder, as though the internal agonies had vastly increased. Then the 
~_— men stripped off their shirts, and I thought they were going to 

ave a regular “ set to.” My friend Jones irreverently cried “ Go it!” 
and offered to back the little one with the flat nose against the lot. But 
they were not going to box at all; they only danced, and jumped, and 
shouted till they left little pools of sudorific exhalations on the floor. 
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Then a boy came shouting awfully. Jones cried “ Turn him out !” and 
at the same moment two of the young men seized the boy, and plunged 
a sharp instrument like a meat-skewer through his tongue—at least so 
it appeared,—and they led him round to the admiring spectators with 
the skewer projecting through his tongue. Jones pronounced it “ too 
bad,” and hinted that he should like to “ punch the head” of the fellow 
that did it; but the boy looked quite happy and contented with his 
tongue on a skewer ; so that no doubt there was some deception, which, 
however, defied our detection. 

As soon as this interesting youth had departed, one of the young men 
took a dagger and plunged it into the flesh part of his side, just above 
the hip, and then walked round and showed himself. There were a few 
drops of blood, apparently flowing from the wound, in which the dagger 
was left sticking. Jones informed him, gravely, that he would have a 
terrible “ pain in the side,” and offered to prescribe for him from a 
valuable recipe of his grandmamma’s. Another man thrust a skewer 
through his cheek, and came and showed himself also. Then some red- 
hot chains were brought in, and thrown over an iron beam, when another 
of the Malays seized them with his bare hands, and kept drawing them 
fast over the beams. All the while that these exhibitions were taking 
place, the Malays kept up their hideous shrieking of the Koran sen- 
tences, all of them shouting together, and louder and louder the more 
horrible the experiment was being tried. The noise, the sight, the 
weapons, and the red-hot chains, together, formed a scene bordering on 
the diabolical : except that there was such evident jugglery in the whole 
affair, and the plate was so constantly handed round for money, while 
the comments of my cockney friend were so absurd, that the ludicrous 
greatly predominated over the horrible. What the meaning of it all 
was, | have not the remotest idea, nor did I ever meet any one who 
could explain it. 

Simon’s Town is about twenty miles from Cape Town. It is the 
naval station of the colony. I determined to drive over and look at it. 
Half-way on the road stands an inn, which has on its sign-board the 
following boastful inscription,— 


‘6 In questa casa troverete, 
Tout ce que vous pouvez souhaiter ; 
Vinum, panem, pisces, carnes, 
Coaches, chaises, horses, and harness,”” 


It is a little low house, looking very unlikely to afford the accommoda- 
tion thus offered. I entered it, and was soon in conversation with the 
landlord, Farmer Peck. The old fellow was a regular character, as his 
sign-board would intimate, and his peculiarity of manner struck me 
much more then than it would have done a year later. He had 
not the least air of being obliged to you for your custom; but, on the 
contrary, seemed to think himself a very benevolent fellow for keeping 
an inn for your accommodation. His household furniture was rough 
and plain enough, and yet he could produce a goodly show of plate, and 
rumour said he was “ warm.” 

Speaking of Cape innkeepers, I must confess they are a most uncivil 
set of fellows. I once rode up to the best hotel in the Eastern Pro- 
vince. No ostler appeared when I entered the yard; but the landlord, 
who was known to me by sight, was standing there and surveyed me 
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with the utmost coolness, but without the least offer to aid me, or call a 
servant. The following dialogue ensued. 

Myself.—I beg your pardon, I think you ’re the landlord ? 

Innkeeper.—Yes (with a grunt). 

Myself.—Will you send the ostler? 

Innkeeper.—He’s busy getting my gig ready. 

Myself:—Do you mean to say there is no one to help a traveller 
arriving at your house ? 

Innkeeper—What do you mean? Don’t you know how to unsaddle 
your own horse! 

Myself.—Yes ; but I don’t do it when I have a servant. 

Innkeeper.—Why didn’t you bring one, then ? 

Myself:— Because I expected to find one here ! 

Innkeeper.—Mine have got enough to do to attend to my horses. 

Myself—Pray don’t you keep an inn? (Innkeeper grunts “ yes.”) 
Then I think you are a devilish saucy fellow to talk in this style to a 
customer, 

Innkeeper.—You can go, if you don’t like it! (The blackguard 
knows there is not another house of accommodation within twenty 
miles. ) 

Myself—But I don’t choose to go. I am going to remain here, and 
I am going to teach you civility. 

Innkeeper sneers. I stable my own horse, and supply him with 
forage. I walk into the house, get hold of a pen and ink, and write to 
the resident magistrate of the district, who is a friend of mine, an 
account of the above interview, and express my hope that he will not 
again grant a licence to this fellow. I then walk into mine host’s room, 
read him the letter that I have written, and tell him to send me in some 
dinner, before I go out to post it. The dinner comes excellently 
served, and I am well waited upon. Every attention, the most minute, 
is shown to me; my horse is well-fed and well-groomed ; and my bill is 
very moderate. I don’t post the letter, and the landlord is so polite 
whenever I visit his house henceforth, that all the other visitors stare in 
amazement. 

I was disappointed with my visit to Simon’s Town. The road for the 
last ten miles is very sandy, barren, and uninteresting, while the town is 
a little straggling place not worth looking at. The harbour, however, 
though small, is beautifully secure, being perfectly land-locked, It is a 
small bay within False Bay, the largest arm of the sea on the coast. 

Baron Von Ludwig is the police-magistrate in Cape Town, and a 
highly respectable citizen also. But the Baron is a public benefactor to 
the town in a different capacity. He has a most perfect botanical garden, 
which, next to the library, is the best “show” of the place. The trouble 
and expense it must have cost him to make so beautiful a garden, con- 
taining specimens of every botanical curiosity of every clime, must have 
been very great. Moreover, he throws it open to the public two or 
three times a week. I shall not attempt to describe it; but I mention 
it here, as an instance of a private individual performing what the 
government neglected most shamefully. During the Dutch possession 
of the colony, a government garden was supported ; and it is thus de- 
scribed by Sir William Temple. “It contained nineteen acres, was of 
an oblong figure, and divided into four quarters by long cross walks, 
ranged with all sorts of orange trees, limes, and citrons. Each of these 
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four quarters is planted with the trees, fruits, flowers, and plants that 
are native and proper to each of the four quarters of the globe, so as, in 
this one enclosure are to be found the several gardens of Europe, 
Asia, Africa, and America. There could not be, to my mind, a 
greater thought of a gardener, nor a nobler idea of a garden, nor 
better suited or chosen for the climate.” Premare said of it, “It is one 
of the most beautiful spectacles in the world.” All this is gone! And 
why? Because a government, which pays five thousand pounds a-year 
to an old military martinet to misgovern the colony, could not afford 
the expense of two or three gardeners to preserve it from decay. Baron 
Von Ludwig puts them to shame. 

Wherever the English go, from snowy Canada to burning India, they 
export with them two amusements—cricket and horse-racing. Both 
flourish greatly in all parts of the Cape Colony. The races of Cape 
Town were now approaching. 

One magnificent morning, having hired an animal, I rode slowly out to 
the race-course at Green Point. The road was crowded with vehicles 
and horses proceeding there ; and for variety I would back them against 
the road to Epsom on the Derby day. Let us watch them. First goes 
a buggy with a well-stepping chestnut, three-parts Arab bred, and 
driven by a young man who seems to say, “ Hang me if you can find 
much fault with this turn-out—or the driver!” He is an officer of the 
garrison. Behind him is a man on horseback. The man is a huge, 
broad-shouldered, dark-skinned fellow, with a broad-rimmed wide-awake 
hat, a brown moleskin jacket, a pair of brown or yellow tanned leather 
“ inexpressibles,” and shoes of the same material, stitched together with 
thongs. In his mouth is a short black pipe, in his hand a hunting- 
whip. He rides a horse about fourteen hands high, which he calls a red- 
schimmel, but which you would term a roan. You can see that it has 
never been groomed in its life, and probably never tasted corn. It has 
a ewe-neck, and a goose-rump; but its legs are all right—its eye is 
clear and bright. It shuffles along at a queer ambling pace, but it 
moves as easily as a wherry on a river: it will keep up that pace for as 
many hours as you please. 

The man is a thorough-bred Dutch boer, and he rode that horse sixty 
miles yesterday from his farm, though it looks as fresh as ever now, 
and will carry him back again to-morrow. 

Next follows a long horse wagon, with the canvas tent-cover removed, 
drawn by eight horses (smart active little animals), which are driven, 
all in hand, by a Malay in his Chinese pagoda-hat, and with a long 
whip, with a bamboo handle, in his hand. What gay colours, pretty 
faces, and merry voices insidethe wagon. There are twelve or thirteen 
men, women, and children there—all Malays. The waists of the 
women are made just under their arms, like our mothers’ forty years 
ago; but they look very charming notwithstanding. What eyes, and 
what hair, and what coquettish looks! Spirit of Mahomet, are these 
thy followers ? 

An open barouche-and-four. These are the last imported fashions 
from London and Paris. The milliners have had work enough to turn 
out all that finery for the race-day. There are none but the fair sex 
there: they are beautiful girls, truly; but two of them havea tinge of 
dark colour in their skins, which tells of mixed blood. Who are they ? 
It is Mademoiselle Caroline and , but you had better not ask. 
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Twelve oxen and a lumbering old South African wagon. A stout, 
happy-looking old boer and his frouw and kinderen (or wife and chil- 
dren in plain English), Look at the good dame in her wonderful bon- 
net, which is formed of a singie piece of oblong pasteboard, covered 
with a piece of Manchester print, and bent into a Quakeress-like form, 
with a long curtain hanging down behind. See those saucy, little ras- 
cals, her children, enjoying the novel sight. They have come with that 
wagon, and that span of oxen, a whole month’s journey to bring some 
butter and hides to market, and to see the races. 

Here’s a dust! Four horses, an open carriage, half-a-dozen mounted 
orderlies, a blaze of uniforms, an old gentleman, with one arm, in the 
carriage, dressed in a brilliant costume and glittering with stars and 
orders, and wearing a cocked hat. A dozen more brilliantly attired 
gentlemen on first-rate cattle, with cocked hats and white feathers, and 
clanking sabres, and an occasional moustache. Make way for the 
governor and his staff. 

What next? Two jet-black savages with no covering but a bullock’s 
hide each, with brass curtain-rings round their arms, and beads round 
their necks, and ear-rings in their ears, Each with a great knobbed 
stick in his hand, and each riding an ox! There is a ring through the 
animal’s nose, as we put it through a pig’s in England, and to each side 
of the ring is fastened a thong of leather, and these serve for reins ; 
and with them the Fingoe guides his steed, and bowls along at a brisk 
trot as proud of his appearance as of his ox-manship. 

Then there are the crowds on foot of every class and every colour ; 
English and Dutch, Malays, Hottentots, Negroes, Mozambiques, Gri- 
quas, half-castes, two or three Chinese, and several Hindoos. There 
are young apprentices looking as Cockneyfied as if just sent forth from 
Cheapside; old English gentlemen complaining of the heat; Dutch 
damsels with dark eyes, and dark hair, rather languid looking ; English 
lasses, with sunny tresses and brilliant complexions, gay and smiling, 
and all the merrier for the bright sky above them. 

Such is a faint picture of the road to a South African race-course. 

The races themselves were very fair—much better than many or most 
of the inferior meetings in England. The jockeys were nearly all co- 
loured men or boys, while the flesh and fat of some of the horses bore 
indisputable evidence that there were no Scotts or Days in the land 
to train them. 

Between Table Mountain and the Lion’s Head is a ravine or pass 
leading to Camp’s Bay, a very pretty spot. The walk through this 
ravine is exceedingly interesting from the variety of strange shrubs and 
bushes growing there, but still more from the appearance of the rocks. 
A very poor geologist, such as myself, can easily perceive that the ocean 
once flowed through it. The site of Cape Town was all under water ; 
and, indeed, carrying one’s researches still further, the whole penin- 
= , which Table Mountain rests can be traced to have been an 
island. 

In many other parts of the colony, far inland, and on lofty moun- 
tains, I have marked the signs of the ocean having once rolled where 
the eagle now builds her nest; or rather, I should say that I have seen 
convincing proofs that those lofty points were once under water; but 
whether the sea has receded from them, or whether they have been 


hurled up by the internal convulsions of the earth—whether, in fact, 
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they are of aqueous or igneous formation—is still a vexed question 
among the best Cape geologists ; and though my own opinion inclines to 
the latter theory, I state it in all humility, and with all deference to 
more learned opponents. 

Eight years ago it was thought that the colony was perfectly without 
fossils. Two gentlemen were riding together in the eastern province, 
between Graham’s Town and Fort Beaufort, and chatting on their 
favourite pastime—geology. Suddenly one of them pulled up and dis- 
mounted, began to examine a portion of the rocks they were passing, 
and exclaimed :— 

“B , 1 have discovered a fossil.” 

“ Very like a whale, no doubt,” answered B——. 

“ Come and look,” was the rejoinder. 

With an intimation that he believed it was “only a sell,” B—— re- 
luctantly complied. As soon as he had looked where his friend pointed, 
he felt considerably puzzled, for although a very clever fellow, he was 
terribly short-sighted, and had no spectacles with him. The other still 
swore it was a fossil, and B—— still doubted; but they managed to 
detach the specimen, which B ocketed and took home to examine. 
The next day his friend received from him the following note :— 

“ My pear 

“ After a minute and careful examination of our ‘ specimen,’ I pro- 
nounce it an undoubted fossil—the small leg-bone of a jackal, which 
has probably been embedded for the space of two months!! Yours 
ever, W. B 

Nevertheless several fossils of great value have since been discovered, 
and specimens forwarded to the Geological Society of London. The 
first discoverer was a Mr. Bain, a civil engineer of great reputation in 
the colony, who has formed some excellent roads over the most imprac- 
ticable looking places the eye ever rested on. Every traveller there is 
indebted to him ; but I believe he has had neither honours nor rewards 
for his accomplishments. Why should he? He has never helped to 
slaughter the queen’s enemies—he is a civilian—an insuperable barrier 

- to distinction in the colonies of Great Britain. 

I had now got tired of Cape Town and its environs, and I was, more- 
over, anxious to become better acquainted with the colony and its 
resources ; so I determined to start for the eastern province—decidedly 
the most “ go-a-head” part of South Africa. 

Looking out for a ship bound for Algoa Bay, I pitched on the “ Jim 
Crow,” a schooner of some one hundred and fifty tons, in which I en- 
gaged something, facetiously termed a “ state cabin ;” though if a man 
kept a Newfoundland dog in a kennel of the same size, I believe he 
might be fined under Martin’s act, if duly prosecuted by the Society for 
the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals. 

With a sigh for some of the warm-hearted friends I was leaving, and 


a glance at my old wreck, I sailed from Cape Town in a splitting “north 
easter.” 
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CHAPTER IV. 


Foul Weather.—“‘ Jim Crow ” under bare poles.—First Impressions of Port Eliza- 
beth.—A jolly Port-Captain.— Landing.— Description of the Town.— Christ- 
mas Fare and Weather.—Rival Respectabilities —Exclusivism.—The Dutch.— 
Barbarous Language spoken at the Cape——An unpopular Governor.—Getting 
up an Address.—A hungry Audience.—A slight Rebuff.—An Aide-de-camp’s 
Opinion of Government and “ that sort of thing."’—Rapid Increase of Port Eliza- 
beth.—Public Buildings. — The Fort !— Surf, and the Surf-boats.—Whaling 
Catching a whale.””—Buying “ white kids.’”—A Ball.—My 
vis-a-vis, 


I am always unlucky with regard to weather at sea, being what the 
sailors call a regular “ Jonas.” We had a tremendous gale the night 
after we left Table Bay : every inch of canvas was taken in and stowed, 
and we scudded before the wind under bare poles, for it was fortunately 
blowing from the right quarter. Our only danger was from the chance 
of shipping a sea right through the stern. It certainly looked like a 
race between the huge waves and the Jim Crow, in which the latter 
barely won by a neck. Our rate of sailing was wonderful, for we per- 
formed the voyage from Table to Algoa Bay in seventy hours—faster 
than the steamer now does it nine times out of ten—though for four- 
and-twenty hours we had not a stitch of sail set. Poor Jim Crow! I 
saw thee, some two or three years later, driven on shore in one of those 
— south-east gales, and knocked to pieces in the surf of Algoa 

ay. 

As we approached land, and saw the little town of Port Elizabeth 
before us, I certainly thought I had never beheld so miserable looking a 
place. Huge sand-hills, extending in all directions—little white houses, 
with glaring red roofs, and not the vestige of a tree near them, dotted 
about among the sand-hills—a heavy rolling surf, and about three ships 
in a bay capable of holding the navy of half the world—all this gave an 
air of desolation to the ugliest looking shore that man’s eye ever rested 
on. I don’t wonder at Bartholomew Diaz, the man who first rounded 
the Cape, sailing into Algoa Bay, and landing on a little rocky island in 
it, in preference to the mainland ; for if the latter looked as inhospitable 
then, as now, the great navigator may have reasonably felt a distaste to 
set foot on it. 

The port-boat came along-side, with the fattest of port-captains in it, 
who went through one or two ceremonies with the captain, the principal 
of which appeared to be tasting the grog; and then the captain and I, 
the solitary passenger, accompanied him on shore. The first glance— 
nay, the second and the third—by no means improved my previous im- 
pressions of the place. I thought it a villanous looking little hole, though 
I afterwards learnt to change my opinion, and to feel a great affection 
for the town. 

Port Elizabeth is the only town in Algoa Bay, and, consequently the 
seaport of the eastern province. It contains about three to four thou- 
sand inhabitants, and ranks as the third town in the colony, Graham’s 
Town being the second. It consists of one long, broad, straggling 
street, with houses of all sizes in it, and not one like the other, except 
in having a stuccoed front. They are built principally of sandstone 
found in the neighbourhood, and bricks. The land round the town is 
completely and wretchedly barren, except in one spot where there is a 
little valley with a brook—dignified with the name of a river—running 
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through it. In this valley are two or three houses, and something like 
a garden or two. The valley itself contains some natural beauties of 
scenery. It is, however, quite unseen from the town, which has only 
the sea to redeem it from being the ugliest place on earth. 

Five miles from the town is a homestead, called Cradock’s Place, or 
Town, the property of a Mr. Chase. This gentleman has an excellent 
house, and a beautiful garden of very considerable extent, well laid out, 
and well cared for, and planted with fruits and flowers from every 
corner of the earth ; so that the place is really the best of its kind in 
the eastern province of the colony. Here I spent my first Christmas 
in South Africa, and ate my turkey and plum-pudding at Mr. Chase’s 
hospitable board. The day was fine, warm—or, rather, very hot—and 
bright, the fare excellent, and the host just the man to make a Christ- 
mas dinner go off merrily. May he live to enjoy many another ! 

The good folks at Port Elizabeth entertain a considerable jealousy of 
those at Cape Town, by whom they are in turn regarded as rather 
promising mushrooms. It is exceedingly amusing for a stranger, or one 
who has not yet become mixed up with coteries in his adopted country, 
to listen to the little diatribes of various provinces and townships against 
each other. 

“ Did you like Cape Town?” I was asked. 

* Very much,” I replied. 

“ But the people?” 

“ I found them remarkably kind and hospitable,” I added. 

“ But such a very mixed set: don’t you think so?” pursued the 
inquiring lady. 

Now the very idea of exclusivism in colonial society had never for an 
instant struck me. I knew that the soldiers were apt to give themselves 
dandified airs there as everywhere else (poor fellows!), and to fancy 
themselves vastly superior to the trading community around them; 
though in what the superiority consists it would be difficult to say, 
unless it be that the son is better than the father; and, therefore, the 

red-coated son of a sugar-baker a greater man than his progenitor. 
~ But I found that the English of Port Elizabeth entertain a very mean 
notion of the Dutch of Cape Town; a very unreasonable prejudice, 
certainly, for the latter are the most wealthy and respectable, and not 
the least intelligent part of the community, and, except in not being able 
to speak their own language, are deficient in few things. As for their 
language, it bears the same analogy tothe pure Dutch of Holland, as the 
worst Canadian French does to the pure French of Paris; while the lan- 
guage, or patois, spoken by the boers and the coloured people throughout 
the colony, is something so abominably bad, that I once saw a thorough- 
bred Hollander almost unable to understand a single word of it. 

The governor, too, appeared to be very unpopular with the good folks 
of Port Elizabeth, and I was soon let into the cause of this. It appeared 
that some time previously his excellency had made a tour through the 
colony, in the course of which he received addresses from the inhabitants 
of the various towns he rested at. One fine day he landed at Port 
Elizabeth. Expecting his arrival, twenty or thirty gentlemen of the 
town had been for some hours engaged in manufacturing an address, 
which was to be something out of the ordinary way. There were one or 
two men there with g tolerably lofty idea of their own graphic powers 
—men deeply read in Lindley Murray and Burke on the French Revo- 
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lution. At length the address was ready, and written out in a fine bold 
hand. A deputation was elected, and an auctioneer, being, ex officio, the 
most eloquent man in the place, was selected to head it. The governor 
landed—surrounded by his staff—all looking very sea-sick and hungry. 
The deputation approached—the governor bowed—the aides-de-camp 
twirled their moustachios, and longed for breakfast—the auctioneer 
began the address. Heaven forbid that I should trouble the reader 
with its contents, or even a summary of them! It was all about roads, 
and harbours, and Kafirs, and emigration, and told the governor exactly 
what he ought to do. Hereupon the governor, thrusting the address 
into his pocket; told the deputation he was very much obliged to them, 
but flattered himself he could govern the colony without their assistance, 
and wished them a very abrupt good morning ; while an aide-de-camp, 
stroking his chin, audibly expressed his “wonder what tinkers and 
dealers in soup could know about government, and that sort of thing ?” 
and so they went to breakfast. 

Great was the indignation when the townsfolk learnt how their depu- 
tation had been treated. Perhaps the “ unkindest cut” of all was the 
aide-de-camp’s designation of them; especially as a satirical gentleman 
pe India had, only a little while before, described their town as a 
place— 
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‘¢ Where ladies are not, and where gentlemen are scarce,” 


though he afterwards declared that the printer had made a mistake, and 
should have put a comma before the word “scarce ;” which reinstated 
him in the ladies’ favour. 

However, Port Elizabeth is a very thriving little place, and its in- 
habitants a very hospitable set of people. In 1820, when the first 
emigrants arrived in Algoa Bay there were about thirty inhabitants on 
this spot, and three houses. In 1845 (twenty-five years later), there 
were more than three thousand inhabitants and above three hundred 
houses, besides churches, chapels, a commercial hall and library, a 
capital pile of commissariat buildings, and a custom-house. The im- 
ports for the same year exceeded 120,000/., and the exports 150,000/. ; 
and all this, be it remembered, without any extraneous aid from the 
mother country ; for, except in sending out incompetent officials, getting 
up wars with the Kafirs, and grumbling at paying the expense of them, 
mismanaging the people, and forbidding the application of the colonial 
revenue to really useful purposes (such as jetties, breakwaters, roads, 
&c.), England has done next to nothing for the Cape colony. 

I have omitted two most important edifices at Port Elizabeth. One 
is a pyramid, erected to the memory of Lady Anna Maria Donkin, wife 
of a former governor of the Cape, and commonly called “ Donkin’s 
Folly.” The other is Fort Frederick, a block-house perched on a hill 
above the town, mounting six scaly guns (which are unfit for use), on 
walls which would inevitably tumble to pieces with the vibration of 
“letting off a gun.” I would undertake to reduce Port Elizabeth, 
under the teeth of its fort, with a twelve-gun brig. 

The surf in Algoa Bay is nearly as bad as that of Madras: but 
they adopt a different system of landing goods and passengers. 

A quantity of large flat-bottomed boats are kept, capable of contain- 
ing three tons, and a thick rope is carried from each ship to the shore, 
passing through two rings—one at the stem and one at the stern—in 
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the boat. The boat is manned by five or six Fingoes, who keep hauling 
at the rope, and thus pull the boat from the ship to the shore, and vice 
versa. No surf can upset these broad, punt-shaped boats, and they can 
be worked at any time except when a very heavy south-east wind, setting 
right into the bay, and raising a tremendous swell, would risk breaking 
the rope, without which the boat is useless and helpless. When the 
boat grounds in the breakers, the Fingoes, who are very slightly encum- 
bered with clothing, jump out, and the passengers jump on to their 
backs, or into their arms—according to their sex—and are carried on 
to dry land by them. The ladies don’t much fancy this method of 
landing. A whale boat can spin through the surf, but any ordinary 
craft is nearly certain to be upset by it. 

Talking of whale boats reminds me of the whaling establishment in 
Algoa Bay. By what instinct these monsters of the deep ascertain the 
settlement of man on the shores they frequent, it would be difficult to 
say. But that they do so, and that they then comparatively desert such 
coasts is undoubted. Where one whale is now seen off the south-eastern 
coast of Africa, twenty were seen in former times, when the inhabitants 
of the country were few. It is the same in New Zealand and every 
other whale-frequented coast. Nevertheless, the whaling establishment 
at Port Elizabeth is still kept up, and with good reason. One single 
whale per annum will pay all the expenses and outgoings of its main- 
— every other whale taken in the course of a year is a clear 

rofit. 
y The value of a whale depends, of course, upon its size; the average 
is from three to six hundred pounds. The establishment in Algoa Bay 
consists of a stone-built house for the residence of the foreman, with 
the coppers and boiling-houses attached ; a wooden boat-house, in which 
are kept three or four whale-boats, with all the lines and tackle belong- 
ing to them ; and a set of javelins, harpoons, and implements for cutting 
up the whales’ careases. Then there are a boat’s crew of six picked 
men, besides the coxswain and the harpooner. There are seldom above 
_ two or three whales taken in the course of a year; occasionally not 

even one. 

The appearance of a whale in the bay is known immediately, and 
great is the excitement thereby caused in the little town of Port Eliza- 
beth. It is a sudden and unexpected gala got up for the entertainment 
of the inhabitants, with nothing to pay. The beach is crowded, and so 
are all the windows looking on to the sea. 

They are preparing yonder to launch the boat through the surf. 
Let us jump in and see the sport. Tackle and men are ready ina 
twinkling. We screw ourselves into the stern-sheets. Six weather- 
beaten, muscular tars are at work at the oars, and there in the bows 
stands the harpooner, preparing his tackle; by his side is a boy with a 
bucket. Coils of line lie at their feet, with harpoons attached to them, 
and two or three spears or javelins. 

“ Pull away, boys; there she blows again!” cries the coxswain, and 
at each stroke the men almost lift the little craft out of the water. The 
harpooner says nothing ; he is a very silent fellow; but woe to the un- 
lucky whale that comes within the whirl of his unerring harpoon ! 

Meantime our fat friend of the ocean is rolling himself about, as if 
such things as harpoons never existed ; as if he were an infidel in jave- 
lins. We are approaching him—a dozen more strokes and we shall be 
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within aim. Yet the harpooner seems cool and unmoved as ever; he 
holds the harpoon, it is true, but he seems to grasp it no tighter, nor to 
make any preparation for a strike. He knows the whale better than 
we do—better than his crew. He has been a harpooner for thirty 
years, and has harpooned twenty-six whales in a single year with his 
own hand. He was right not to hurry himself, you see, for the whale 
has at last caught sight of us, and has plunged below the surface. 

Now, however, the harpooner makes a scarcely perceptible sign to 
the cockswain. The cockswain says, “ Give way, boys,” scarcely above 
his breath, and the boat skims faster than ever over the waters. The 
harpooner’s hand clutches more tightly the harpoon, and he slowly 
raises his arm; his mouth is compressed but his face is as calm as ever, 
A few yards a-head of us a wave seems to swell above the others 
—‘‘ whiz”—at the very moment you catch sight of the whale’s back 
again above the surface, the harpoon is in it eighteen inches deep 
hurled with the unerring aim of the silent harpooner. 

The red blood of the monster gushes forth “ incarnadining,” as Mac- 
beth says, the waves. ‘“ Back water,” shouts the harpooner, as the 
whale writhes with the pain and flings his huge body about with force 
enough to submerge twenty of our little crafts at one blow. But he 
has plunged down again below the surface, and the pace at which 
he dives you may judge of by the wonderful rapidity with which 
the line attached to the harpoon runs over the bow of the boat. Now, 
too, you see the use of the boy who is bailing water from the sea in 
his bucket, and pouring it incessantly over the edge of the boat where 
the line runs, or in two minutes the friction would set fire to it. 

You begin to think the whale is never coming back; but the crew 
know better. See, too, the line is running out more slowly every in- 
stant: it ceases altogether now, and hangs slackly over the boat’s side. 
He is coming up exhausted to breathe again. There are a few moments 
of suspense, during which the harpooner is getting ready and poising 
one of the javelins. It is longer, lighter, and sharper than the harpoon, 
but it has no line attached to it. The harpoon is to catch—the javelin 
to kill. Slowly the whale rises again, but he isnot withinaim. “ Pull 
again, boys,” while the lad is hauling in the line as fast as he can. We 
are near enough now. Again, a whiz—again another—and the har- 
pooner has sent two javelins deep into the creature’s body, while the 
blood flows fast. Suddenly the whale dashes forward. No need of 
pulling at the oars now. We are giving him fresh line as fast as we 
can ; yet he is taking us through the water at the rate of twenty miles 
at least. One would fancy that the harpoons and javelins have only 
irritated him, and that all the blood he has lost has diminished nothing 
of his strength. Not so; the pace slackens,—we are scarcely moving 
through the water. 

Pull again, boys,” and we approach ; another deadly javelin pierces 
him. This time he seems to seek revenge. He turns and dashes 
towards us—what can save us from destruction ? 

“ Back water,” cries the harpooner, while the coxswain, taking the hint 
at the same moment, with a sweep of his oar, the little boat performs 
a kind of curvet backwards, and the monster has shot past us unharm- 
ing, but not unharmed; the harpooner, cool as ever, has hurled 
another harpoon deep into him, and smiles half pityingly at his impo- 
tent rage which he knows full well bodes a termination of the contest. 
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The red blood is spouting forth from four wounds, “ neither as deep as 
a well, nor as wide as a church door,’ but enough to kill even a whale. 
He rolls over heavily and slowly ; a few convulsive movements shake 
his mighty frame ; then he floats motionless on the water, and the whale 
is dead. 

Ropes are now made fast round him, and he is slowly towed away to 
shore, opposite to the whaling establishment. A crowd is collecting to 
see his huge body hauled up on to the beach, and to speculate on his 
size and value. In two days all his blubber is cut away and melting in 
the coppers; vultures are feeding on his flesh, and men are cleansing 
his bones. In two months, barrels of his oil are waiting for shipment 
to England. The fringe-work which lined his mouth, and which we 
call whale-bone, is ready for the uses to which ladies apply it. His 
teeth, which are beautiful ivory, are being fashioned into ornaments by 
the turner; and his jaw-bones and his immense ribs are serving as 
land-marks on the different farms about the country,—a purpose to 
which they are admirably adapted. Meanwhile our friend the harpooner 
and his crew are reposing on their laurels, and looking out for fresh 
luck; while the establishment is five hundred pounds the richer from 
this “catching a whale.” 

Shortly after my arrival at Algoa Bay, I had an invitation to a ball. 
Not having any “ white kids,” I strolled about the town, looking for a 
hosier’s or glover’s. There was not the slightest sign of such a shop in 
the place. I looked at every man’s hands as he passed me; very few 
wore gloves, certainly ; but some did, and I wondered where they got 
them. At last, in despair, I rushed into a shop where iron pots, birch 
brooms, Dutch cheeses, and sacks of rice and sugar seemed to be the 
principal commodities, and I asked where I could buy gloves ? 

“ Here, sir,” was the reply. 

And accordingly I was served with a very respectable pair of white 
gloves, in a shop where coffee and hats, Chinese shawls and peg tops, 
knives and forks and salt butter,—in fact, everything was sold. 

In the evening I made my entrée at the ball, selected a partner in 
- white muslin and corkscrew curls, for a quadrille, and took up a position. 
There was something about the physiognomy of my vis-a-vis, the man, 
which struck me. Where the deuce had I seen that face before? He 
was smirking and smiling as if the recognition were mutual. Who 
could he be? At last I caught the fellow looking hard at my gloves. 
The thought flashed across me in an instant. It was the very man that 
sold me them across the counter three or four hours ago. And I was 
in the house of the fair one who talked sneeringly of mixed society ! 
I burst out laughing, much to the discomfiture of my very bashful 
partner, to whom I had to apologize, and invent a very bad joke, which 
I vowed had just struck me. The worst of it was that, after all, she did 
not see the point of it. 
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CHAPTER V. 


The Country of the Hottentots, — Slight Sketch of the History of the Colony. ~ 
Diminution of the Number of Aborigines. — Character of the Hottentots.— 
*¢ Unpleasant” Domestics.— Their Language. — Leave Port Elizabeth. — Salt 
Lakes.—Their Origin.—A road-side Inn.—Horses that wont eat Corn.—Dining 
on Hippopotamus.—South African Delicacies.—A Bill of Fare for a Wilderness 
Dinner-party.—Arrival at a Sheep-farm.—A Mansion.—A Farmer's Life.—A 
Moral Lecture.—Hunting a Leopard.—Taking it coolly—Hyenas, &c.—Tough 
Customers.— Bushmen Luxuries,—A Lesson to Gourmands, 


I supposg I need scarcely inform the reader, that the Cape Colony 
was the country of the Hottentots. And yet it may not be superfluous 
to remind him of such being the case, because an idea seems very pre- 
valent among the less informed, that the English have encroached on 
the territories of the Kafirs: Nothing can be more untrue. There is 
not an inch of the Cape Colony that ever belonged to the Kafirs. 

The first colony planted at the Cape was by the Dutch, in 1652, 
under Van Riebeck, a great botanist. On entering into possession of 
his new territory, the worthy Hollander issued a proclamation, enjoining 
kindness to the aborigines, and prescribing that, “should they be de- 
tected in theft, they should on no account, without his previous know- 
ledge and consent, be pursued, beaten, or even looked upon with anger ;” 
that, “any European who ill-uses, beats, or pushes any of the natives, 
be he in the right or in the wrong, shall be punished with fifty lashes ;” 
and, that “ every friendship and kindness should be shown to them.” 

Three years afterwards, a treaty between the Aborigines and the 
Dutch gave to the latter an extent of three Dutch miles round the 
original fort; ten years more added Saldanha Bay and Hottentot Hol- 
land ; and in 1672, two contracts with the Hottentot chiefs, signed on 
the 19th of April, and the 5th of May, witnessed the sale in fuil, per- 
petual, and hereditary property, of all the lands around the Cape. The 
consent of the chiefs and their contentment, with the price paid, was tes- 
tified by the members of the Cape government, and by the admiral of 
the fleet, as supreme commissioner ; and the purchase appears as com- 
plete as that concluded between William Penn and the North Ameri- 
cans. In all such transactions between such parties, the advantage 
must be on the side of the civilized. The prime cost of the articles 
delivered by Penn may have borne the same proportion to the value of 
Pennsylvania in its present improved condition, as did the tobacco, 
beads, brandy, and other trifles, to the value of the land around the 
Cape at the present day. 

As years rolled on, the industrious Dutch colonists spread themselves 
over the country, till, in 1786, the eastern frontier of the colony was 
fixed where it has ever since remained, at the Great Fish River. 
Beyond, is the country of the Kafirs; but that country never extended 
a yard on the Colonial side of the river. 

That the race of Hottentots has greatly diminished since the coun 
was first taken possession of by the Dutch, there can be no doubt; 
but it was not by the cruelty of the colonists. Brandy and disease 
(principally the small-pox, which is indigenous in a most frightful form) 
were the chief exterminators. Nay, even in the present day, when the 
Hottentots have every right that is enjoyed by Europeans, they are 
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diminishing rapidly. Such is ever the case. Wherever the foot of 
civilization treads, the native tribes melt away. 

I never knew a Hottentot who had acquired property, though I have 
known every other class of coloured people who have done so. A 
Hottentot is the most improvident, lazy animal, on the face of the 
earth. Secure of a livelihood and good wages at any time, in a land 
where labour is the great want, he will work for a month, and as soon 
as he has pocketed his wages, leave his master and be drunk while he 
has a solitary sixpence left. He is a living paradox; a drunkard and 
a thief, and yet one that can practise abstinence, and never rob his 
master, Sometimes you may trust him with anything of any value, 
while in your service, and he will not “pick and steal.” After he has 
left_ you, he will as soon appropriate your Wellingtons (if he calls to 
see his successor in office) as wear his own shoes. He is the dirtiest 
fellow on earth, and will neither clean your room, your boots, nor 
your knives and forks, unless you are eternally driving him to his 
work ; yet he will wash his hands with the utmost care before he 
touches the food he is preparing for your dinner; though he has the 
greatest natural antipathy to the contact of cold water, and if he wears 
any linen at all, never changes it till it is worn out and in rags. He is 
consequently by no means a pleasant valet, nor are the women of his 
race by any means agreeable as cooks or housemaids. Unless your 
olfactory nerves are unusually obtuse, it is advisable never to go into 
any room, which a Hottentot damsel has been putting in order, for at 
least half-an-hour after her departure. 

The Hottentots all speak Dutch; for their own original tongue (the 
most hideous language in the world) is scarcely understood by any of 
them. Those who speak English are few, though they all understand 
a little of it. They are the general servants of the colony, both farm 
and domestic, at least in all the eastern districts, Their wages are 
generally from eighteen to twenty-five shillings a month, with rations of 
two pounds of bread, and one pound of meat per diem, besides coffee, 
sugar, tobacco, &c. As for asking for a character when taking a man- 
servant, no master or mistress ever thought of such a thing. They 
make up their minds, as a matter-of-course, to find him, if a man, some- 
thing of a thief, and very much of a drunkard; and if a woman, the 
same and something else into the bargain. 

Wishing to have a little practical experience of the delights of sheep- 
farming, I accepted the invitations of several kind friends, and joined 
a party of three others going up the country. Our travelling equipage 
was simple enough; a horse apiece, which carried a little valise of 
clean clothes, besides its rider. 1 was mounted on a very queer-looking 
animal, who shuffled along at the easiest pace in the world, but about 
every quarter of an hour, apparently with the idea of not letting me 
imagine myself too comfortable, he would make a terrible stumble, with 
his nose almost on the ground, and shoot forward with tremendous 
force. How the deuce he escaped coming right down, I cannot tell ; 
but I was informed that he had never fallen in his life, though he had 
stumbled in the same style ever since he was first ridden. It was a par- 
ticularly unpleasant habit. Cape horses in general are stumblers, pro- 
bably from the very rough, uneven, ground thay have to travel over, 
and from the shuffling pace they are made to go at. 

Some short distance from Port Elizabeth, are the salt pans. They have 
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often been described, I believe; but I will just devote a few lines to them. 
They are small lakes with a broad margin of salt round them, looking 
exactly like snow. This salt is raked up into hillocks, and then carted 
and carried away in sacks, and supplies the whole colony. The origin of 
these singular lakes has never been accounted for satisfactorily. The 
supposition of oceanic connection is untenable, from the circumstance 
of the great elevation at which the lakes are found; and in fact they are 
discovered beyond the Orange river, three hundred miles from the near- 
est coast. Saliferous plants are very common in Africa, and some have 
imagined that the continual deposits of some of these vegetable pro- 
ductions, may be the cause of the existence of the salt pans. But then 
there are other hollows in the immediate neighbourhood of the pans, 
which hold perfectly fresh and sweet water. ‘The most reasonable sup- 
position seems to be, that there are large beds of rock-salt below these 
pans, and that the rains of winter descend through the soil, and reach the 
fossil, by which they are saturated, and evaporating during the hot 
weather, form the crust collected on the bed or floor of the pan. No 
one, however, has ever practically tested the truth of this supposition 
by boring, nor are they likely to do so while the supply of salt con- 
tinues so abundant on the surface. 

The salt lakes look extremely pretty amid the dark foliage by which 
they are surrounded. The want of water is the principal defect in a 
South African landscape, both picturesquely and actually. 

We rode on five-and-thirty miles without halting, till we came to 
Sunday’s river, on the banks of which are two inns, Entering one of 
them, we sat down to refresh ourselves, having treated our horses to 
some corn, an unwonted luxury to them. 

The boers of South Africa never give their horses any other food 
than grass. I was once called out of a little road-side inn, where I was 
taking “mine ease,” to see some horses that would not eat corn! A 
jolly old boer was there with three regular South African horses, to 
whom, in the generosity of his heart, he was tendering for the first time 
in their lives a mess of forage. The nags sniffed and looked about 
very suspiciously, raked the corn about with their noses, blew it right 
and left, and then, with an air of ineffable contempt for such effeminate 
luxuries, turned away without deigning to touch it, and began grazing. 
My own nag came up to see the fun, and being a civilized and very 
sensible animal, he immediately “ walked into” the corn, and made very 
short work of it. 

“ Well, landlord, what can you give us? we’re very hungry.” 

“ Eggs and bacon, or mutton—or, I'll tell you what,” said the land- 
lord, with a smile, “ I’ve had a little present given me—it’s a nice bit 
of zee-koe-spek,” (sea-cow, alias hippopotamus pork). 

“ Let’s have some, by all means.” 

It came, and remarkably good it was. 

I trust the reader will sympathize with me when I tell him that I 
cannot look at the punchy little hippopotamus in the Regeut’s Park 
without thinking of the delicious pork he would make—dairy-fed, too, 
by-the-by. This I can affirm, that I never tasted nicer pork in my 
life than that same piece of sea-cow flesh. How very absurd it appears 
for people to eat nothing but beef and mutton and pork all over the 
globe—as if every foreign country did not contain plenty of other ani- 
mals fit for slaughter and diet, besides oxen, sheep, and pigs. Ask any 
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hunter in South Africa, from Gordon Cumming down to any regular 
trader over the colonial boundary, whether buffalo steaks, when young, 
are not the finest in the world, whether a baked elephant’s foot is not 
better than a stewed calf’s head, whether a wild peacock is not as good as 
a tame turkey? Should any sportsman, emulous of the deeds of the 
mighty hunter I have mentioned, be thinking of emigrating to South 
Africa to pass his time in the desert amid the pleasant companionship 
of lions, leopards, and hyenas, I would strongly recommend him the 
following bill of fare for his first dinner party in the wilderness—and I 
pledge my word he will find every dish excellent. 


First course. 


Tortoise soup. 


Found in the rivers, 


Second course. 
Flank of Quagga. 
Baked Elephant’s foot, Fricasee of Porcupine. 
Buffalo steaks. 
Ragout of Earth-hog’s leg. Spring-bok tendons. 
Spare-rib of young Hippopotamus, 


Third course. 


Omelette Soufflé of Ostrich egg. 
Wild Peacock. Quails. 


Cape Smoke is the name applied to brandy distilled in the colony from 
peaches. I can’t say I liked it at all; though it is the universal liquor 
of the Hottentots. I swallowed some, however, on this occasion, and 
we started again. Fifteen miles more brought us to our destination. 
We approached a little, low, wattle-and-daub hut, rudely thatched over, 
and bearing a very unattractive appearance. My friend was a great 
breeder of horses, but it struck me that if he built no better stables than 
these, he was not over particular as to his nags’ lodgings. He pulled up, 
whipping off fifty or sixty curs, who were all yelping and barking round 
us, and who seemed able (and willing, too) to devour me and my horse 
on the instant. A more villanous-looking set of mongrels I never saw— 
though I saw plenty as bad afterwards. I imitated my friend by laying 
about me right and left with my hunting whip, to clear a space, and 
then dismounted, while a Hottentot led away our horses. 

“Come in,” cried my friend, diving his head into the low doorway by 
our side. 

I did as I was told, and saw—not a stable, but a room—zhe room, in 
fact ; for there was no other, though a portion of it was partitioned off 
at one end to form a bed-room! And so it appeared that the very place 
I had been mentally abusing as a very bad stable was my host’s own 
mansion! the dwelling-house of a man who had two or three thousand 
sheep, three hundred cattle, a hundred and fifty horses, and about eight 
thousand acres land! Verily this was roughing it with a vengeance, 


thought I. 


And yet such is the style of residence of nearly every bachelor farmer 
in the colony. No man thinks of having a decent house over his head 
unless he is going to be married. As soon as he “ pops the question,” 
and is answered in the affirmative, he cuts down a quantity of timber, 
sends off for carpenters and brickmakers, and knocks up a respectable 
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habitation in three months. It is true that he might do it before being 
married, and at little expense ; but he would be rated mad or a “ spoon ” 
if he thought of lodging himself much better than a Hottentot, in the 
days of his bachelorhood. ; 

Of all lazy lives there is not one to equal that of a sheep-farmer. 
An “exquisite” in London, or a flaéneur in Paris, is a hardworking 
animal, compared to him. They have something to do—at all events 
they must wash and dress—a sheep-farmer does neither; or at least 
very seldom. He ought to count his sheep as they leave the pens (or 
kraal) in the morning about ten o’clock, and again when they come home 
about six: but he seldom does even this. He turns out of bed about 
eleven, huddles on a pair of trowsers, with the shirt he slept in, thrusts 
his feet into a pair of shoes, pulls a wide-awake hat over his head, and 
his toilet is complete. He then sticks a short-pipe into his mouth, loiters 
about the homestead, and talks to Hottentots, not more lazy than him- 
self, from the simple reason that that were impossible, takes a cup of 
coffee, and perhaps a chop, smokes and dozes away the whole day, looks 
at the sheep as they come home in the evening, “ slangs” the herds, 
eats mutton again, and calls it “dinner,” smokes again, and drinks 
* smokes,” pulls off his- shoes, hat, and nether garments, and turns in 
again to snooze till eleven the next day, and then gets up and goes 
through the same process once more. : 

The only times when this state of existence is varied are, when a wolf 
(hyena) makes a midnight attack on his flock, and at shearing time. 
On the former occasion, he will spring up with alacrity, load his gun, 
and give chase to the robber for any distance. He will track him all 
the next day, and ride half over the country to collect his scattered 
flock. At shearing-time he must work, or his servants will not. More- 
over, it is difficult to get a sufficient number of helpers, and so he must 
turn to work with his own hands. This he does with the more alacrity, 
because it is the wool, after all, which pays. As soon as he makes up 
his fleece, he can take it to his agent for shipment to England, and 
receive an advance on it at once. 

It is strange how little the sheep-farmers sport in a country where 
game of all kinds is so plentiful. When the 7th Dragoon Guards went 
to the Cape they took with them a pack of foxhounds, and hunted the 
jackal and nothing else. This was rather absurd in a country where 
every sort of game, from an elephant to a hare, from an ostrich to a 
quail, may be hunted or shot. 

The sheep-farmer has a strong inducement, moreover, to sport for the 
supply of his own table. Tough mutton twice or three times every day 
of one’s life, and cooked only in the most primitive style, is not the 
most tempting or luxurious food—especially where vegetables are rarities, 
with the exception of a little rice vilely boiled. 

Not only do they neglect sporting, but, with fertile land around them 
where every kind of fruit and vegetable will grow and thrive admirably, 
not one in a hundred cultivates a garden, or even grows a potato. No, 
no, my dear South African friends—some of you are hearty good fel- 
lows, to whom, from my soul, I wish all joy and prosperity; but you 
are really a very lazy set of fellows. Cultivate gardens and your own 
minds (there is plenty of excellent soil of each sort), and raise goodly 
fruits in both of them. 


But here am I sermonizing, while my friend, and a “ Tottie,” and a 
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double-barrelled gun, are waiting for me to go and shoot a tiger. For- 
wards then ! 

I may as well inform the reader, who may not happen to be well “up” 
in natural history, that there are no ¢igers in Africa at all. The leopard 
and the ounce there hold the brevet rank of “tiger.” It was in search 
of one of these gentry, who had been heard growling about the neigh- 
bourhood, that we now sallied forth, accompanied by the before-men- 
tioned troop of curs, to the number of about fifty—though I very much 
doubt whether the whole lot would have attacked the smallest leopard 
that ever climbed a tree. 

Half an hour’s walking brought us to the “ bush,” in the recesses of 
which our game was supposed to be lurking. The curs were yelping in 
all directions: but now it was a porcupine, now a jackal, now a hare, 
and now a monkey which attracted their sight or their noses. It looked 
a most impenetrable place, that same bush; and yet it was very clear 
that we should never get sight of our friend unless we squeezed our way 
into it somehow or other. The Hottentot was used to it; besides, he 
wore leather “ crackers,” as the nether garments are termed in South 
Africa, and therefore felt little of the long thorns that were sticking 
themselves so pertinaciously into every part of my unfortunate person. 
What an eternal chattering those long-tailed apes did make! It seemed 
as if they were savage with us for venturing into the regions of their 
abodes, and inclined to dispute our passage; but it was all vow et pre- 
terea nihil. They were arrant little cowards, and fled by hundreds as 
we approached. At length our fifty curs seemed to be all barking at 
the same place, and fixed on the same spot, as if brought to bay. This 
looked like business. There was an opening, too, in the bush, and a 
piece of greensward ahead of us. We saw the dogs there all collected 
round a tree; we emerged from the bush, and, looking up at the tree, 
saw the bright, and glossy, and spotted coat of our friend the leopard, 
who was looking half frightened, but more savagely, over a bough of 
the tree down at the pack of ignoble curs below him. As soon as he 
caught sight of us he drew back his head. 

“ Now, old fellow, you shall have the first shot,” said my friend to 
me; “ we must walk much closer to the tree, so as to make sure of him. 
Just keep out of his spring, and that’s all. Be quite cool, and fancy 
you are only aiming at a mark to try your shooting.” 

Very fine indeed, my good friend, thought I ; but easier said than 
done. I don’t consider myself a coward, by any means; but I am quite 
ready to admit that my heart beat a little stronger, and my pulse 
throbbed a little quicker just at that moment. I recollect that Charles 
O’Malley, when about to fight his first duel (Mr. Lever’s heroes are 
generally in for half a dozen, at least), boasts that he can hit the stem 
of a wine-glass at twelve paces. ‘ Exactly,” responds his friend Power ; 
“but then, you see, Charley, the wine-glass has no pistol in his hand 
pointed at your head.” And so, let me remind the reader, it is a very 
different thing firing at an innocent partridge or a pheasant, and taking 
your first shot at a leopard, standing “just out of his spring.” 

However, I “ screwed my courage to the sticking point,” followed my 
friend, halted, raised my fowling-piece, took a steady aim, and let fly. 
A terrific roar of pain—a rush forwards to spring at us—another shot 
from my friend’s gun—a heavy fall—and there lay at our feet a very 
handsome leopard stone-dead ! 
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“ That's your deed,” cried I. 

“ Not at all,” replied my friend ; your shot alone would have killed 
him, I believe, but any animal when hit, even with a death-wound, 
makes one momentary bound. He’s a handsome brute. Andreas, 
skin him,” he added, to the Hottentot. 

Master Andreas made short work of him; and the curs, seeing that 
he was quite dead, pitched into his carcase with voracity. Are there 
no curs among our own race? 

The most troublesome of wild animals to the South African farmer 
is the hyena, or wolf as he is always called in the colony. He is the 
great robber of the night. He is a cowardly brute, and never attacks a 
human being—indeed he very rarely makes his appearance till night- 
time, when the farmers and their herds are asleep. By day he con- 
tinues in his hole in the earth, These wolf-holes, by the way, are so 
numerous as to be very dangerous to a man galloping across the country. 
Many a time have I been hunting, and, when at full speed, my horse 
has put his foot into one of these holes and come down like a shot, 
sending me two or three yards over his head. These wolves seem to 
have diminished less before the spread of civilization than any other 
wild-beast. The truth is, they are very fond of beef and mutton, and 
their dwelling-places are very secure ; and so they most sensibly remain 
where oxen and sheep are plenty. They are the toughest-skinned of 
any animals covered with hair. I have seen a troop of dogs attack- 
ing one, and unable to draw blood ; and a friend told me that he had 
frequently been unable to send a bullet into one at a distance from 
which he must have killed any ordinary animal. 

Next in mischief is the wild-dog, which is only less destructive from 
being smaller. It can only attack sheep, while the hyena seizes oxen 
and horses into the bargain. Moreover, it is more easily killed by the 
curs, which are kept at every kraal. Wild caés play the deuce among 
the poultry and the lambs, but they dont venture on a full-sized sheep. 
There are no foxes, but their place is worthily supplied by the jackal, 
who is equally partial to a tender chicken or a Michaelmas goose, with 
his European relative. 

The plain where I was now staying is called Quagga’s Flat, from the 
thousands of quaggas that used formerly to be seen on it. Not one, 
however, has visited it for many a year. The springboks, the most 
graceful of antelopes, used to frequent the same plain in thousands, 
Few of them are ever seen there now, which is certainly a blessing to 
the farmer; for it is doubtful whether they were not more destructive 
than swarms of locusts. They would leave green plains arid deserts, 
when they came down on them in those immense swarms. In one re- 
spect, perhaps, there was a little consolation in their visits not to be 
found in those of the locusts—you might shoot and eat some of them, 
while bushmen are, I believe, the only human beings, in these days, who 
feed on locusts; hence they suffer for their taste occasionally. In the 
= 1844 or 1845, some traveller in their country came upon whole 

raals (or villages) which appeared at first to be deserted; but he found, 
on searching, that most of the inhabitants were still there — dead! 
There were great quantities of dead locusts in their huts, and the sup- 
position was that they had died from eating them, either from some 
poison contained in them, or from a surfeit! Think of that, gowrmands 
and gourmets. 
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While I am resting at a sheep-farm I may as well give the reader 
some of the history and statistics of wool-growing in the colony ; but 
for this purpose I will mend my pen and begin a fresh chapter. 


CHAPTER VI. 


Energy of the English Colonists. — Rapid progress of Wool-growing. — Town-bred 
Farmers.—Profits of Sheep-farming.—Going “on tick.’’—Cape Philosophy.— 
Agriculture.—Its Disappointments and Enemies, Rust and Locusts.—Cattle.— 
Butter.—A deserted Master.— Pleasant Situation.— Horse-breeding.—Character- 
istics of Cape Horses,—Their “+ Sickness,.’”’"—Suggestions for Improvement of the 
Breed.—-A solitary ride.—A Reverie interrupted.—An unenviable Fix.” 


Tue Dutch are not a “go-ahead” people, though they are frugal, 
industrious, and sensible. From this circumstance, though they 
laboured away most pertinaciously at growing bad wine, they never 
thought of testing the capabilities of the Cape Colony to grow some- 
thing more profitable and of better quality. It was reserved for the 
English settlers to do this, and they hit on the right article when they 
selected sheep for their experiments. The experience of Australia 
aided them in their estimates ; and the Cape, from being, almost down 
to 1830, a mere wine-growing and hide-and-tallow-exporting colony, is 
now one of our first wool-growing possessiois. 

Lieutenant Daniell, R.N., may be said to be the father of South 
African sheep-farming. The progress which has been made since he 
started it, in 1827 or 1828, may be appreciated from this fact that, 
in 1830, the whole eastern province of the colony exported only 4,500 
pounds of wool, at the value of £222. In 1842 (twelve years later), 
the same province exported above 1,000,000 pounds, at the value of 
upwards of £34,000. Sheep-farming, therefore, became “the rage,” 
and not unreasonably. It is the best and safest investment of time, 
capital, and labour that an emigrant to the colony can make. 

From what I said of a sheep-farmer’s life in the last chapter, it will 
be guessed that no great knowledge or ability is required to manage a 
sheep-farm. But this is not altogether so. Every immigrant should 
pay a six-months’ visit to other people’s farms before he starts one of 
his own, so that he may acquire a knowledge of the habits and wants of 
the stock, the art of shearing, and the value of the different kinds of 
sheep. Two young gentlemen once immigrated to the colony with a 
little money. They hired a farm as soon as they arrived, and pur- 
chased six hundred sheep, as breeding stock. Alas! they discovered, 
when too late, that the sheep were “ wethers!” They were Cockneys, 
who would act on their own judgment alone. Now it is generally 
observed, that Cockneys make the best farmers in the colony, because, 
coming without any previous knowledge of the art they intend to 
follow, they take advice of those whose experience enables them give 
to it, instead of trying to manage things in South Africa as they do in 
England. Of course they occasionallytmake comical blunders; as in the 
case of one very sharp fellow, who, thinking to give his brother farmer 
the “go-by,” planted split pease, in order to raise a crop of them all 
ready for use. Such little botanical errors, however, are not common. 

To give an idea of the profits of sheep-farming, properly carried on, 
I will select one or two examples. Messrs. S. purchased a flock of 400 
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Merino ewes, for £400, and a farm of adequate size for £450. 
balance sheet for two years’ farming stood as follows :— 


Dr. 
1837. Cost of 400 ewes . ‘ 
Hire of rams for the season . 
1838. Cost of five rams at £10 . 


Ditto of two years’ management 
Interest on purchase of farm, £450 at 6 per cent.* 
Cost of wagon and oxen . 


Cr, 
Amount of wool sold . 
Profit and loss e 


Value of stock remaining : — 


311 Ewes (old) at £1 
300 Ditto (young) at £2 
301 Wethers at 12s. 


912 
Wagon and oxen . 


1171 
Deduct profit and loss . - 490 


col col 


Result of two years’ farming. £680 


The next example is that of a firm in which my old friend Mr. Chase, 
whose Christmas dinner [ have mentioned with grateful remembrance, 
is a partner; and to him I am indebted for all my “ statistics” on Cape 
affairs. A better authority could not be found. The following balance 
sheet is for seven years, and includes, as the reader will see, every kind 
of incidental expense. 

Dr, 

1231. Stock purchased, 700 merino ewes and 15 rams 

1834, Ditto ditto, 4 Saxon rams . 

Ditto ditto, 10 Australian ditto 

1836. Ditto ditto, 12 ditto ditto 

1837. Ditto ditto, 5 ditto . ° 

1838. Ditto ditto, 10 Saxon ditto . 

1839. Ditto ditto, 7 Saxon ewes and 3 rams, 


th 
a 


Stock purchased, 692 ewes and rams ° 


. 1157 11 
1835. Passage-money for two German shepherds 


, their families 
1831-39. Wages, clothing and provisions 
Sheds, shepherds’ houses, &c. 
Interest at 6 per cent. on original cost of three farms, 
in extent 14,500 acres, £942 
Two wagons and oxen . 
Quit-rent and taxes on stock 
Bagging and implements 
Incidental expenses . 
Profit and loss. 


* The regular legal interest of the colony. 
VOL. XXX. 


399 
£ adh € 
« - 400 0 0 
e 800 
50 0 0 
———— 458 0 0 
138 0 0 
. 54 0 0 
100 0 0 
£750 0 0 
‘ 490 0 0 
£750 0 0 
£ 
Sil 
600 
. 180 
80 
157 10 
1809 0 
235 14 
452 2 
200 0 
114 0 
127 2 
287 18 
404 8 
£4945 6 
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Cr. 
Sheep sold from 1832 to 1839 
Wool sold ditto ditto 
Sale of sundries . 


Value of stock remaining :-— 


50 Rams at £10 . 

45 Ditto at £1 17s. 6d. 
1332 Wethers at 12s, ‘ 

7 Imported ewes £12 . 

1611 Ewes at £1 10s. ° 
1300 Lambs at 17s. 6d. . 

100 Young rams £1 17s. 6d. 
1090 Hoggets 17s. 6d. . 


5535 Sheep, worth 6162 16 
Value of shedding . . 200 0 
Ditto of wagons and oxen. 120 0 
Add profit and loss ° . 404 8 


| 


Result of eight years’ farming . £6887 4 10 


These two examples (very ordinary ones) show that sheep-farming 
is a tolerably certain investment, yielding from 20 to 25 per cent. on 
capital judiciously employed. 

Such being the case, I was rather surprised to find a kind of “ panic” 
prevailing among the sheep-farmers, and several of them being con- 
stantly “sold up.” I inquired of my friend what it could all mean. 

“ Que voulez vous ?” was his reply. ‘ These men have begun with- 
out capital. As soon as they arrive in the colony they hire a farm; buy 
stock on credit for two or three years ; live on the sale of the wool and 
the increase, and also on credit (for such fellows live like fighting- 
cocks); and then, when at last pay-day arrives, they pathetically 
exclaim that they are ruined; they abuse farming, and the colony, and 
everything and everybody but themselves, because they have not got 
what they never have had—the money to pay for their purchases. The 
only wonder is, how they carry on the war so long without going into 
the Gazette. Look at P. He has a capital house, a first-rate flock, 
keeps four horses in the stable, besides plenty at grass, gives good 
dinners and good wines (we’ll dine there to-morrow), and yet, I'll 
swear, the fellow never had a sixpence, and his sheep are not paid for 
yet, though he has been five years in the colony.” 

“ Then he will soon be in the Gazette.” 

“ Doubtless ; but his estate will still pay a fair dividend. He will 
be voted ‘ unfortunate ;’ and, happen what may, he cannot be worse off 
than when he started ; while in the meantime he has had his five years’ 
fun, and can say with the Giaour, 


*¢< And come what may, I have been bless‘d.’” 


“Ts this the usual Cape farmer’s philosophy ?” I inquired deferen- 
tially. 
“Heaven forefend!” cried my companion. “ But unluckily there 
are dozens of such men, and they do the colony vast mischief.” 
Agriculture is not a safe pursuit at the Cape, when carried on exclu- 
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sively. Cape wheat is the finest in the world; so say the sages of 
Mark Lane. Oats thrive admirably. Barley is little cultivated. 
Indian corn is grown everywhere. So are Kafir corn, and most of the 
vegetables common to England. But after all, the profits are very pre- 
carious, as Nature has sent several enemies of vegetation to South 
Africa. First comes the formidable “rust,” or smut, which will some- 
times attack the crops in one district, for several years in succession, 
and destroy all the grain grown in it; and then take its departure for 
three or four years. 

Messrs, P. and K. were two active, enterprising young fellows, with 
little capital, but plenty of energy and industry. They did not “ fancy” 
sheep-farming, because it was too slow and lazy a life, and was carried 
on in the least picturesque parts of the colony. They determined to 
turn to agriculture. They hired a farm in the beautiful district of 
Oliphant’s Hoek (Anglice, Elephant’s Corner), and, with ploughs and 
oxen, set manfully to work, to till the earth, and live by the sweat of 
their brows. A magnificent crop in due time rose from the ground, 
and sweet were the reveries of the friends as they mentally reaped it, 
and stored it, and sold it, and counted the “dollars.” Alas! there is a 
faint suspicion of “rust” visible on a few ears; it grows daily more 
palpable ; it spreads through the whole length and breadth of their fair 
fields ; the magnificent crop is ruined—worthless ! 

It was a disheartening result ; but the friends were brave fellows, and 
not likely to ery “die” at the first blow. They set to work again, and 
next year brought them precisely the same result. 

They then purchased a stock of cattle, horses, and a few sheep, and 
only cultivated a very small portion of their land. Since that time they 
have prospered, as such good fellows deserve, and are, I trust, by this 
time among the most wealthy, as they were always among the most 
popular and hospitable, of the eastern province farmers. 

Another enemy of the agriculturist is the locust. But I shall have 
to describe my own experience of this little “ plague of Egypt,” so that 
I will not trouble the reader with his misdeeds in this place. 

Cattle are profitable stock, and thrive everywhere throughout the 
colony. But Englishmen generally seem to have little fancy for them. 
Most of the large cattle-farmers are Dutchmen. Their profits arise 
principally from the sale of butter, which is made in a very primitive 
sort of churn, the whole of the milk (and not the cream only) being 
used. I cannot say that the production is by any means equal to the 
best English butter; but it is not bad. The price of cattle sounds 
ridiculous to English ears :—Thirty-five to fifty shillings for cows and 
draught oxen; sixty to seventy shillings for fat slaughter oxen. 

The uncertainty of the supply of labour at the Cape is perhaps one 
cause of an Englishman's comparative prejudice against cattle. It is by 

no means an unusual thing for every servant on your farm to walk off 
the day after receiving their month’s wages; and you find yourself 


‘¢ Like the last rose of summer left blooming alone, 
Your ‘ sooty’ companions all ¢ mizzled’ and gone ;” 


by no means a pleasant predicament, if you have a few thousand sheep 


of your own. But imagine the disaster with four or five hundred cows 
that must be milked ! 


We all know that, when an English housewife feels herself compelled 
EE2 
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to give warning to Betty the cook for impertinence, Mary the housemaid 
often steps up and says, “‘then she shall go too;” whereupon Jeames 
the footman declares that he shall go likewise. Very similar is the 
case with your Hottentot servants, though far more disastrous in its 
results. Besides which, they never give you even an hour's warning; 
they veritably “stand not upon the order of their going, but go.” Some 
fine morning you, the farmer, wake up, and sing out for some shaving- 
water, if you are such a luxurious dog as to shave at all. There is no 
answer, 

You imprecate sotto voce. 

You slip on a few indispensable articles of costume and sally forth. 
Everything looks remarkably quiet. Not a creature is to be seen. 
You go to the huts surrounding your mansion and find them all empty; 
ee call every man’s and every woman’s name upon the place, till your 
ungs are tired. Not a sound in reply, save echo and the bleating of 
your sheep, the lowing of your cattle, and the simultaneous yelping and 
barking of your sixty curs. 

You use very shocking language. 

Then, if you are a philosopher—as the wilderness soon teaches you 
to be—you go into the house, boil your own kettle, and make your own 
coffee. Afterwards you saddle your nag and ride over to the nearest 
farm and borrow a few “helps,” as the Yankees term them, to tend 
your flocks and herds, till you get fresh people of your own. 

And what is the meaning of all this? asks the innocent English 
reader. Are you a bad master? Did you quarrel with any of your 
people? Did you neglect to pay their wages? or to serve them good 
rations? Have they any cause to be annoyed or angry with you? 

None whatever, my good sir. It is simply that they love change, 
and some of them, perhaps, intend to take a month, or two months’ 
holiday, and get drunk for the whole of that period on the wages they 
have just received from you. So far from having any cause to dislike 
yon or any reason to abuse you, they will probably swear you are the 

st master in the world, and send their friends and relations, who may 
be in want of situations, to you to supply their own places. 

Meantime, such a “ turn-out ” seldom fails to cause you a heavy loss, 
in addition to all the nuisances of having to be your own cook, groom, 
valet, housemaid, and perhaps herd, for some indefinite period. 

Horse-breeding is carried on to a great extent in the Cape colony, 
especially in some districts near Cape Town. The export trade in 
horses to the Mauritius, to India, and even to Australia, is very consi- 
derable. They are profitable stock, though of course the returns are 
slow, and on that account more capital is required to embark in this 
branch of farming than any other. And here I must tell the reader a 
little about Cape horses. 

Generally speaking, a regular Cape horse (one whose pedigree cannot 
be traced to any imported stallion) is an ugly brute. He is about four- 
teen hands high, and his chief characteristics are, a low, narrow shoulder, 
an ewe-neck, and a goose-rump. His “pins” are generally pretty 
good. He is villanously broken; his mouth is as tough as an oak; 
his pace is a shuffling, tripping, wriggling abomination, between an 
amble and a canter, with a suspicion of a “run” in it. Put him beyond 
this pace and he gallops as awkwardly as a cow. As for walking, he is 

innocent of the pace beyond three miles an hour. Trotting, neither he 
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nor his breaker, nor breeder, nor owner (if a Dutchman) ever heard of. 
He is apt to be ill-tempered too—often given to kicking, and occasion- 
ally to “bucking.” So much for his evil qualities. 

His good points are numerous. He is the hardiest of his race. You 
may feed him on nothing but grass all the year round, and yet ride him 
a hundred and twenty miles in two days, and he will show no signs of 
distress. You may dismount at any place, or even in the open country, 
drop his rein over his head, and he will stand as long as you please in 
waiting for you. You may generally shoot from his back without his 
flinching. You need never trouble yourself about a stable or a groom 
for him; he is quite unaccustomed to such luxuries. You may go to 
sleep as you ride him—for his ugly, awkward-looking pace is the 
gentlest and easiest of motions, and will scarcely disturb your lightest 
slumbers. Lastly, you need not fear colds, coughs, or any of the ills 
that horse-flesh is heir to. He is never afflicted with any disease save 
one—and that is deadly and incurable. It is called the “horse-sick- 
ness.” It is not exactly glanders, but is more like the most violent 
attack of influenza than anything else. It is a perfect curse to the 
country, for its remedy has never been discovered, and its cause is in 
the highest degree doubtful. Some impute it to the damp grass at 
certain seasons of the year—others fancy that it is caused by swallowing 
the webs of the gossamer spider which are scattered all over the country 
on a fine dewy morning. Dozens have been the theories, but none 
have been well proven. Remedies of all kinds—bleeding, blistering, 
plugging, purging, and every other process have been tried in vain. 
The most charitable remedy is a rifle-ball through the poor brute’s 
head, for it is impossible to cure him, and his life appears most wretched 
during the few short days or hours it is dragged out under this fearful 
malady. 

Sdirennen the disease is apparently infectious. At all events, horses 
on the same farm are generally attacked, one after the other. One fact 
alone seems to be decided beyond the possibility of a doubt. No horse 
which has been kept exclusively in the stable, and never allowed to graze, 
has ever been attacked with this dreadful equine scourge. A valuable 
horse may, therefore, always be protected from it. 

The breed of horses is being now vastly improved. Thoroughbred 
stallions are continually being imported from England, and their progeny 
approaches to the home stock. I very much doubt, however, whether the 
horse ever naturally attains to so large a size in tropical or warm lati- 
tudes as he does in our own land. When the 7th Dragoon Guards 
came out to the Cape, they had considerable difficulty in horsing the 
regiment, though they took as low a standard as fifteen hands for their 
chargers. Even at this standard the men in full dress, with their brass 
helmets, carbines, and accoutrements, looked rather absurdly mounted, 
and reminded one forcibly of the hobby-horse figures in a Christmas 
pantomime. 

Substance is the quality in which the Cape horse is most deficient. 
When he is above his usual height of fourteen hands, the additional 
elevation is generally due only to a longer pair of legs, and not to a 
larger “barrel,” so that the animal is inferior in quality. No one can 
have a higher opinion than myself of the English thoroughbred, for 
almost every essential of horseflesh: but I still doubt whether he is the 
proper animal to import to the Cape just at present. My opinion is, 
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that he is too light and clean-bred to be mated with the narrow-chested, 
low-shouldered, small-bodied mares of the colony. He will do for the 
second or third generation, but not for the first: and in the meantime 
some strong, powerful, half-breds should precede him. It was nct from 
a cross between pure Arab blood, and a set of undersized, ill-looking 
ponies, that we obtained our present glorious race of thoroughbreds in 
England ; but we had already a set of fine animals, in the shape of 
Norman chargers, Cleveland bays, and Danish carriage-horses, whereon 
to engraft the Eastern stock. They must first get something of the 
kind at the Cape, before they can hope to raise a fine race of cattle. 

The prices of horses are very low. A horse good enough for all 
ordinary purposes may be bought from 9/. to 15/. I once rode a jour- 
ney of two hundred and thirty miles with the same set of horses (four 
in number, one for my servant, one for myself, one for saddle-bags, and 
another for changing) in four days; and I can positively declare that 
not one of my nags displayed so much fatigue at the end of the journey 
as my hunter has generally done after a good day’s run with the hounds 
in England. The most expensive of these four horses cost me 12/. and 
the cheapest 4/, 10s.! It is true that I fed them well on the road; but 
a Dutch boer would have taken them the same distance without a hand- 
ful of corn all the way. 

Apropos of riding journeys, I would strongly advise a visitor to the 
Cape never to go on one alone. He should always be accompanied by 
an after-rider or a friend, in case of accidents. 

I was once staying with a friend at his farm, and I received a letter 
requiring my immediate presence in Port Elizabeth, six miles off. I 
had no horse ready, for my own was on the sick list. My friend had 
only one to spare, and that one he very kindly lent me. 

Strapping my little valise to my saddle, I bade farewell to my friend, 
and cantered away. I found out that my borrowed nag had an awkward 
habit of stumbling in a very ugly manner ; but as I had seldom crossed 
a Cape horse that did otherwise, I took but little notice of this pleasant 
peculiarity, except over very bad ground. 

I had proceeded about seven or eight miles on my journey, and was 
cantering along over a miraculously (for the Cape) good piece of shingly 
road, on the ridge of a hill which overlooked Algoa Bay on the one 
side, and the dark and apparently boundless bush—the home of the 
leopard, the elephant, and the buffalo—on the other. I fell into a 
reverie, and tried to conjure up visions of what that wild country might 
be a century hence, when the hand of civilization, levelling here I 
felt a sudden shock, and found myself sprawling on the ground! Be- 
fore I could jump to my feet the horse had got upon his, and, to my intense 
horror, he was now galloping away at the top of his speed towards the 
dense bush, I followed him as long as I was able, but at length I was 
compelled by exhaustion, and the conviction of the inutility of further 
pursuit, to give it up, and find myself eight miles from any house—my 
horse, saddle, bridle, clothes, and valise, scampering over the wild country. 
I crawled back to my friend’s house, and was received with a most 
unconsoling burst of laughter. Four days later, the missing brute was 
“ pounded,” some thirty miles off, with the wretched remnants of what 
was once a saddle still clinging to his sides. 
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CHAPTER VII. 


Hospitality of the Farmers.—How to Live on nothing a-year.—My first Visit to a 
Dutchman.—An elegant Homestead.—Conversation under Difficulties.—Sleep- 
ing Arrangements.—My Bedfellow!—The Dutch Farmers—Their Persons— 
Character — Non-progressionists — Family Love. — Dislike of British Rule.— 
Causes thereof.—Emancipation of the Slaves—Dreadful Consequences.—Dutch 
view of the Question—The Commando System.—Religious Feelings of the 
Boers.—Their Similarity to their Progenitors from Holland, 


Hosritatity is a virtue universal in the Cape colony. It would, 
indeed, be a vile country to dwell in were it otherwise; for, in such 
lands, man is more than ever dependent on his fellow-man. 

There are only two modes of travelling at the Cape. One is by 
wagon drawn by oxen —the other on horseback. If you follow the 
latter mode of progression, you will be under an obligation to perfect 
strangers, probably every day of your journey, not only for a night’s 
lodging, but also for your daily food. You need never dread a cold 
welcome. Ride up to any farmer’s house, knock at the door (if it be 
shut—which, by the way, it seldom is), tell him you are a traveller ; 
and he will at once beg you to “ off-saddle” and come in. He will offer 
you anything and everything his little larder contains, and he will ask 
you to sleep there. You will accept both offers, si sapis—make yourself 
as agreeable as nature will allow you—and the next morning your host 
will entreat you to stay a month with him—and mean it too. In fact, 
if you are an unconscientious fellow, and fond of “ sponging” on your 
friends, I strongly suspect that you might live for five or six years on a 
capital of ten or twelve pounds! You have only to lay out that sum 
in a horse, and saddle, and bridle, and ride about the country, calling 
first on one man and then on another, and taking up your quarters with 
them for any period, from a day to three months, free from every con- 
ceivable expense. In fact, I knew a man in the colony who had 
precisely carried out that same system for three or four years, and yet 
was always a welcome guest at every farm, where he drank his friends’ 
brandy, rode their horses, smoked their tobacco, shot their game, and ate 
their dinner, while no one had ever even hinted to him, 


s¢ Lusisti satis, edisti satis atque bibisti ; 
Tempus abire tibi est.” 


You will occasionally have to turn into odd quarters; for South 
African travelling, like Misery, “ makes one acquainted with strange 
bed-fellows.” My first journey alone was a good instance of this. 

I rode along the way indicated to me till the shades of evening 
to close upon me ; when I fortunately distinguished a house exactly 
answering to the description of the one I was to assail for a night’s 
lodging. It was a low-built wattle-and-daub hut, thatched in a most 
primitive style, white-washed, but innocent of glazed windows or of 
paint, or of any such modern luxuries. It had one or two holes with 
shutters to them, through which to admit light and air. It had the 
usual double door—that is to say, divided horizontally in the centre, so 
that the lower half could be closed to exclude vagrant fowls and fragrant 
pigs, nomadic ducks and hungry curs ; while the upper half was open to 
admit flies and dust, and heat and air. Scattered around the house, 
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were sundry Hottentot and Fingo huts, looking like rather large ant- 
hills (though I have seen larger edifices of the latter description in South 
America). These same huts are always surrounded by heaps of bones 
and the irtiest of all imaginable rags, and from their recesses issue 
forth, borne upon the breeze, smells and sounds which no pen could 
describe—tant mieux, says the reader. On the ground lie half a dozen 
little black children, whom no stitch of clothing has ever yet ornamented 
or disfigured. There is a sweet sight for thee, oh! lover of Nature 
simple and unadorned! A little way off are the kraals (or cattle-pens) 
of the most primitive construction. Heaps of bush cut from the neigh- 
bouring thicket, and laid with the branching ends outwards, form cir- 
cular or oblong enclosures, within which cattle are bellowing, or sheep 
are bleating. 

At the door stood-a burly Dutchman, six feet three at the least, and 
proportionably stout. He was smoking a short pipe, of course. He 
looked the picture of stoicism and impenetrability ; of course I rode up 
and lifted my wide-awake, and the Dutchman did likewise. I was very 
doubtful of my own Dutch, so I began a “ good day” in English. The 
Dutchman took his pipe from his mouth, blew a cloud large enough to 
have darkened the sun if that luminary had not retired to rest, and 
requested me to “ off-saddle.” I did so, and the Dutchman conducted 
me inside his house, where sat the froww, to whom I made a bow, 
while she continued peeling a baby—I beg pardon for using a term 
which describes what she appeared to be doing—she was undressing it, 
as it roared and squealed its disgust at such treatment. 


*¢ Short speeches pass between two men who speak 
No common language.” 


Which was almost the ease with myself and the boer. He could not 
speak a word of English, and I but a very few of Dutch ; but still we 
managed to talk, and make one another understand about a fifth of what 
we said. When he did ot understand me, he nodded his head gravely, 
to intimate his entire assent to my opinions, and took a very long pull at 
his short pipe. When J did not comprehend him, I laughed heartily (a 
Dutchman always likes to be suspected of making a joke, even when he 
does not see it himself), and so we became excellent friends. 

Later in the evening, one or two more Dutchmen came in, and 
another English traveller, much to my delight. The table was spread 
for a conglomerate meal of tea and supper. There was very weak tea 
and plenty of milk; chops broiled, chops stewed, and chops boiled ; 
meelies, or Indian corn, roasted on the stem ; and a little Cape “smoke.” 
Men who have ridden sixty miles on horseback, can eat without much 
pressing, and therefore I supped heartily, in spite of the evidently recent 
death of the sheep that supplied those same chops. 

In the innocence of my mind I now began to wonder where we were 
all destined to sleep that night. I was not left long in doubt. Two or 
three ox-hides were brought in and spread upon the floor—one of which 
was assigned to each two men for their couch. (I omitted to state that 
the floor was of earth only). I was myself conducted into another room, 
which I justly considered a great honour, as there were but three apart- 
ments in the mansion. Here I was shown a kind of sofa on which to 
rest my weary limbs. It was a long narrow affair with a very thin 
mattrass; but still it was better than a hide on the floor. In five 
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minutes after my host had left me I had “ turned in,” and was soon fast 
on the road to Dream-land. 

I awoke, however, by the sound of some one moving in the room, 
and looking up I beheld a very stout Dutchman, whose obesity had 
excited my wonder all the evening, unbuttoning his waistcoat and pre- 
paring for his couch. I looked about the room and saw no hide pre- 
pared for him, which I thought was rather cruel. However, I con- 
soled myself with the idea that such a “crumby” gentleman may be 
said to carry his own feather bed about with him. Poor fellow! he 
looked very warm, and his breath was decidedly short. What a vast 
projection that was in front! Here I got very dozy and my eyes were 
involuntarily closing. 

Again I started awake. The fat man was by my side. What the 
deuce could he want? He pushed my body very carefully a little 
nearer to the wall, and —oh horror ! — began to lay himself down by 
my side! 

Por the moment I was half tempted to ery “murder!” and yet half 
inclined to laugh at my own ludicrous situation. He actually did get 
on to the sofa, and that huge projection jammed me tight up against the 
wall, where I remained panting and perspiring, while the Dutchman 
snored as loud as Polyphemus. Once or twice I maliciously endea- 
voured to drive my elbow into the “corporation” to send it a little 
further off, but in vain; it yielded to the pressure with the elasticity of 
a gigantic Indian-rubber ball, and though its owner occasionally ejacu- 
lated a faint sound, between a grunt and a choke, he never ceased to 
sleep and snore. How long I endured the torment I know not; but at 
length, in a fit of desperation, I released myself from my horrible capti- 
vity, and threw myself down on the ground, which, with my saddle for 
a pillow, I found a far better couch than the sofa, shared with a human 
hippopotamus. 

The next morning my fat friend was quite amazed to see that I 
preferred the hard ground to his companionship ; but he laughed heartily 
when I explained the exact cause of my preference. 

The Dutch boers are in person the finest men in the colony. I have 
seen them constantly from six feet two to six feet six inches in height ; 
broad and muscular in proportion. Occasionally they reach a height and 
size bordering on the gigantic. Their strength is immense; and though 
a peaceably disposed set of men, they at all times entertain a consi- 
derable feeling of contempt for any diminutive “ Englander.” The Hot- 
tentots look up to them with great reverence, as such a puny race of 
savages might be expected to do. At the time of the rebellion of 
the boers (as it has been unjustly termed) the government thought 
of employing the Cape Corps, which is composed principally of Hotten- 
tots, against them; but they were warned by those who knew the 
character of the latter people well, that they would never show fight 
against men for whom they naturally felt such dread, as for the boers, 
men whose prowess they well knew, and whose unerring aim with their 
long guns they had witnessed too often to wish to become their targets. 

The boers are great admirers of feats of daring, strength and activity. 
A “mighty hunter,” such as Gordon Canning, would be welcomed with 
open arms by every Dutch boer in South Africa. Poor Moultrie, of the 
75th, the “lion hunter” par excellence, was one of their idols. So is 
Bain, the “long-haired,” who has made some half dozen excursions into 
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the far wilderness in search of the lord of the forest and all his subjects. 

They hunt far more than the English farmers, and are, as I have said, 

“crack” shots, though they use a great, long, awkward, heavy, flint- 

_— gun, that would make Purdey or Westley Richards shudder with 
isgust. 

The characteristics of a race certainly descend to the fifth and sixth, 
perhaps the fiftieth generation. The Cape Dutchmen are the same 
frugal, industrious, sober people as those of the parent stock in Holland. 
Their persons are far more altered than their mental peculiarities, though 
the “ Dutch build” is still apparent. They are, however, terrible “ non- 
progressionists.” They use the same plough as their ancestors used 
eighty years ago, though it is the most lumbering machine ever beheld, 
and requires twelve strong oxen to draw it. They often shear their 
sheep with the wool all dirty on their backs, though their English fellow- 
colonists wash theirs most carefully, and thereby get far higher prices for 
their wool. They reject steam-mills, and adhere to some indescribable 
antediluvian contrivance for pounding, instead of grinding their corn. A 
flail is unknown to them, and the corn is trodden out to this day by 
horses or oxen, as described, or alluded to, in the laws of Moses, whereby 
the straw is entirely spoilt. Their churns I have before alluded to. 
When first I saw one, with a dark damsel at work at it, I took it for a 
blacksmith’s bellows, and wondered where the fire was. 

Not the least pleasing characteristic of the Cape Dutch is their family 
affection. ‘To the second and third generations they live at the same 
homestead, building an additional hut for each newly-wedded couple. 
They marry young, and have generally very large families; and, as 
many of them live to a great age, it is no uncommon thing to see a 
grandfather and grandmother of ninety surrounded. by half a dozen sons, 
having in their turn each one half a dozen grown-up children. They 
appear to be truly “happy families.” 

The Dutch formerly entertained a great dislike to British rule. I do 
not mean to assert that they are even yet thoroughly reconciled to it; 
but they display less repugnance to submit to it than of yore. I fear 
they had too much of justice on their side in the complaints they uttered, 
for they had not met with proper treatment at the hands of our govern- 
ment. Their feeling must at all events have been very strong when 
it induced them to leave their own farms by the hundred, and “ trek,” 
or emigrate, to the north-east, anywhere away from British misrule. 

The truth is, that the boers suffered severely from two acts of the 
English government, both praiseworthy in intention, but each direful in 
its results. The first of these was the emancipation of the slaves. I 
fancy I see all Exeter Hall frowning in virtuous indignation at the asse- 
veration that ¢his act was “direful in its results ;” yet such I unhesi- 
tatingly affirm it to have been in the Cape Colony. 

I am not going to defend (even were it possible to do so) the principle 
of slavery in the abstract ; but I have to deal with simple facts. It is 
notorious that the Dutch were most kind and indulgent masters to their 
slaves. It is equally notorious that no class of people were better fed, 
clothed, or cared for ; less overworked, or in any way ill used, than the slave 
population in South Africa. The government at home thought proper, 
from the noblest and purest motives, and at a great sacrifice, to set these 
people free. What was the result? These people (amounting to thirty- 
six thousand), who had hitherto had their every want supplied by their 
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masters, found the responsibility of providing for themselves thrust upon 
them without any previous training or preparation. Self-reliance they 
could not possibly have. But they were dazzled by the name of this 
new boon, “ freedom.” They thought it a fine thing to be at the beck 
and call of no man; they pictured to themselves the savage’s seventh 
heaven of delight, the freedom to do nothing except get drunk. They 
actually abandoned their old masters in a body ; those who had not one 
word of complaint to utter against their past treatment, equally with 
those who might consider themselves aggrieved. They abandoned their 
ancient homes, and commenced the celebration of those fearful saturnalia 
which have already immolated two thirds of them, and which to this day 
fill the streets of every town and village in the colony with drunkenness 
and debauchery. 

They congregated in the towns in small, confined, and loathsome 
apartments, living or half-starving on any refuse they could procure in 
idleness, in lieu of the generous and plentiful meals supplied by their 
late masters. They planted themselves in wretched filthy huts covered 
with old hides, decayed rags, rotten sugar-bags, and dirty thatch, 
through which came rain and wind to chill the miserable occupants. 
From these places they issued but seldom, and then to earn only a stray 
shilling for some trivial service, and to purchase with it fresh drink to 
continue their debauch. Who shall tell of the horrible scenes of fiendish 
depravity these huts and dens exhibited ? 

Pestilence followed. Measles and small-pox assailed them in forms 
unknown in our own country. Nothing could check the fearful pro- 
gress of these diseases as they seized on the impoverished, and weakened, 
and debauched Negro and Hottentot. The plague was not so destruc- 
tive in England as were these maladies among the coloured classes at 
the Cape. They died not alone in their huts in the towns and vil- 
lages, but on the roadsides, as they wandered they knew not whither ; 
in the open fields; in miserable cabins (which were obliged to be burnt 
over the decaying remains of the dead). 

It would be impossible to estimate correctly the number destroyed by 
this dreadful visitation. Suffice it to say that the coloured races in 
South Africa were visibly decreased by it ; and that if it were not ac- 
tually engendered by the state in which those races were then living, it 
was at least frightfully augmented in its disastrous results by the exposed 
condition in which the Emancipation Act had placed them—by their 
removal from the guardianship of those whom self-interest, as well as 
-—_ better and gentler feeling would have prompted to protect and aid 
them. 

So far for the evils wrought upon the slaves themselves—evils which 
have not passed away, but whose dire effects are but too visible to this 
hour. As for their masters—ungathered vintages, fallow fields, crops 
rotten on the ground, untended flocks, unserved tables, and labour-lacking 
warehouses—these were a few of the evils experienced by the colonists. 
The Dutch, who had pursued agriculture, were literally ruined. They 
could not get a labourer to aid them. The progress of the colony was 


a retarded by it, and it has not to this day recovered from the 
shock. 


It was natural that the Dutch farmers—men of no great education, of 
no very far-seeing minds—should look with an evil eye on the govern- 
ment which had thus ruined their prospects. They were conscious of no 
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evil in regard to their own conduct to their slaves; and they could not 
see why their rulers should deprive them of a species of property which 
had produced good fruit both to the master and the serf. It was useless 
to argue on the abstract principle with men who were accustomed to look 
to the immediate effect for the test of what was right or wrong. “Am J 
the better for this emancipation?” said Mynheer. Indisputably no. 
“ Are they the better for it—look and answer?” We fear not. “ Then 
it is a wrong, and an injustice, and a robbery.” 

Another subject of complaint among the boers was, the abolition of 
the Commando system against the Kafirs. I shall have to speak of this 
hereafter, when I visit my old friends, the last-named gentry. I will 
merely observe here, that whatever might have been the defects of that 
system, it enabled the frontier farmer to protect himself against the vio- 
lence or rapine of his savage neighbours—a desideratum which no other 
system has yet attained. 

The Dutch are a very religious people. Whatever may be their 
distance from a place of worship, they never fail to keep the Sabbath-day 
with all due observances. 

Some portion of the Bible, too, is read every evening in almost every 
boer’s household, before all the family and the domestic servants. It is 
not one of the least pleasurable sights in the colony to behold assembled, 
in the large room of the principal dwelling in a Dutch homestead, a 
whole family, numbering perhaps forty or fifty, from the grey-headed 
grandsire to the flaxen-headed infant, listening with devout attention to 
the hallowed words of the Sacred Book, and joining in prayer and praise 
to the great Father of the whole human family. 

Four times a year the sacrament is administered in every Dutch 
church in the colony. And then, from far and wide, the wagons pour 
into the towns bringing families who have travelled even one hundred 
and fifty miles to partake of the Lord’s Supper. New Year’s Day is 
always one of these occasions: it is a general holiday throughout the 
land, and is indeed the most sacred day in the Dutch calendar. A 
stranger would imagine that some /éte or great entertainment, some fair 
or festival, had drawn together the crowds of young and old assembled in 
the towns on this day. Little would he imagine that they had been 
summoned there only by the recollection of the divine words—* This do 
in remembrance of me.” 

Upon the whole, the reader will see that I entertain a high opinion of 
the Dutch colonists at the Cape. They have many serious faults doubt- 
less—they are the faults of their phlegmatic progenitors, and of their 
cousins in Holland at this day. But they have, at the same time, a 
large share of those sterling good qualities which make men respectable 
in the highest sense of the word, throughout the world. These good 
qualities they equally derive from Holland—thus witnessing that to 
races, as well as to individuals, may be applied the old Roman’s maxim: 


* Colum, non animum, mutant qui trans mare currunt.” 
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In order fully to appreciate the balmy influence of the “soft South,” 
the wanderer should leave our northern shores, whilst stern unrelenting 
winter still holds them fast within his iron grasp. 

In the act of thus flying from the stern tyrant’s wrath, his frozen 
breath now angrily sped forth, will no doubt pursue us far o’er the roll- 
ing billows of the furrowed deep. It is, however, consolatory to know, 
that the rude blast which then bellies out our swelling sails—the foam- 
crested wave following so threateningly in the vessel’s eddying wake — 
even the bounding motion of the gallant bark (oft so subversive of the 
poor landsman’s peace of mind): it is pleasing then to reflect, that all 
these undoubted evidences of the frigid, ice-bound north, are rapidly 
bearing you off from the influence of its hyperborean sway, to milder 
regions and to sunnier climes, 

Such were the feelings—as towards the end of a severe winter, passed 
in exile during my professional career, amidst the fens and bogs of 
that northern Celtic nation, as Tasso calls it, / ultimo del mondo— 


‘* Whom Ireland, from our world divided far, 
From savage woods and mountains, sends to war ;” 


such were the feelings uppermost in my breast, as on a crowded troop- 
ship’s deck and propelled by a stiff north-easterly breeze, I found myself 
rapidly receding from the “ Emerald Isle,” immortalized as above, by 
the classic pen of the Arezzan bard. 


* On, on the vessel flies, the land is gone, 
And winds are rude in Biscay’s sleepless bay.” 

And most truly hath the poet averred, ‘that a “ devil of a sea runs in 
that bay,” though he probably never had the advantage J then enjoyed, 
of dancing o’er “ its glad billows” in an old, cranky, rotten, nearly un- 
seaworthy and overcrowded craft, conveying troops, women, children, 
and stores: the whole investment being most recklessly consigned by 
our magnanimous rulers, to the tender mercies of the winds, the waves, 
and an all-protecting Providence, whilst thus sent forth on the world of 
waters, during an inclement season of the year, to find its way as best it 
might, to one of our military stations in the Mediterranean sea. 

Thus—whilst we pet and pamper the offscourings of our hulks and 
jails: our convicted felons, during their passage to the most genial 
regions of the globe—such is the treatment too frequently vouchsafed 
to the gallant defenders of our domestic hearths, whilst consigned to 
banishment — too often, alas! for life— in some tropical, pestilential, 
and remote corner of the globe ! 

And then, oh! the miseries to be endured on board of one of those 
floating coffins, usually appropriated on such occasions, for the convey- 
ance of her Majesty’s loyal and devoted troops ! 

The “grey-eyed morn” had dawned on the eleventh day since our 
departure from the Cove of Cork, when the joyful sound of “land 
ahead ” was passed from mouth to mouth by all on board. 

A gentle south-westerly breeze, slowly creeping over the bosom of the 
now calm and tranquil Atlantic, and barely filling our crowded sails, 
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carried us smoothly and almost imperceptibly towards the entrance of 
that far-famed strait, oft recorded in the classic fables of yore, and 
where the “Columns of Hercules” record to the present day the 
locality of that most gigantic task of the son of Alcmena, when he is 
supposed to have liberated the captive Naiads and Tritons closely peut 
up within the waters of the “ Midland Sea,” by wrenching the rugged 
Calpe from the grasp of old Atlas, and hurling it wide apart from its 
twin sister Abila, to the other side of the “ Fretum Gaditanum,” the 
present well-known Gibraltar Straits. 

Calpe and Abila! primeval, gigantic records of the past! imperish- 
able monuments planted by some convulsive effort of Nature, or some 
fearful throe of old Mother Earth! on whose rugged surface thus 
stands forth, so clearly chiselled out, and in such unmistakable 
characters, the most remarkable facts in the history of mankind! 

On “opening” the Straits of Gibraltar, what a volume of history 
is likewise suddenly opened to the most unimaginative mind ! 

Whilst contemplating the “ Rock of Taric,” * and the “Hill of Apes” 
—whilst turning from civilized Europe to Afric’s barbarous shores, to 
its unexplored extent of swamps and forest—of arid wilderness and 
desert-sands — the bewildered mind is fairly lost in the vain attempt to 
scan at a single glance, so vast a page of history combined with fable 
—a page so thickly studded with the records of long intervening events, 
even from remotest antiquity unto the present day ! 

Europa,t on one hand, still borne up amidst the waves—laved 
alternately by the blue waters of the Mediterranean and the spray of the 
Atlantic billows,—on the other, the Numidian and Carthaginian shore, 
far stretching to the East, amidst a host of still wild “barbaric” tribes: 
whichever way we turn, history, poetry, and mythology, all tend to 
recall the pleasing -classic associations of our early schoolboy and col- 
lege days! Herodotus and Homer, Ovid and Virgil, become once more 
on such a scene our most friendly and familiar associates. 

Pheenicians and Carthaginians crowd in fanciful imagery upon the 
scene; their galleys pass us through the Straits, bound in quest of 
the rude products of—at that remote period—our own Savage Isles, 
proceeding to the “ultima Thule” of the north, to where our ancestors 
then wandered in primeval forests, clad in the hides of animals of the 
chase : 

s¢ Et penitus toto divisos orbe Britannos.” 


Hannibal, with his Carthaginian host, increased by swarthy tribes of 
wild Brebers and Numidian horse, may next be seen in innumerable 
galleys, of the first navy of the ancient world, now crossing this 
narrow sea; whilst Iberia recoils in affright as the huge, ungainly 
elephant—the modern mammoth—first plants its foot upon her shores. 

But Hannibal returns—Scipio shows himself upon the scene—the 
queenly city of Dido is no more—the exiled Roman reposes on its 
ruined walls,—Jugurtha, and Masinissa, and Belisarius, follow each 
other rapidly over that stage, whence Carthaginians, and Numidians— 


* The appellation of Gibraltar is derived from an Arabic word signifying the 
“ Hill of Taric;’’ whilst the opposite promontory of Abila is often called the 
*¢ Hill of Apes,” from the number of those animals frequenting it, and which are 
said to have come thence to the rock of Gibraltar, through a subterranean passage 
across the Straits. 

+ Point Europa, the southernmost promontory of Europe. 
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Genseric and his Vandals have all successively disappeared. Allah! 
Illah! the current of turbaned Saracens sweeps wildly onward from 
Libya’s sandy deserts towards the Hill of Apes. Calpe now becomes 
the “Rock of Taric;” the crescent is displayed, and the name of 
Mahomet first proclaimed to astonished Europe from its rocky and 
barren heights! Another change comes o’er the scene: the gallant 
Moors are at last driven from Iberia’s fertile soil; the descendants 
of the Caliphs are expelled by “ Fernando and Isavez;” Columbus 
sails from Cadiz in quest of unknown regions, and his discoveries alter 
the whole aspect of the ancient world. Spain now enters on a fresh 
era of grandeur, of riches, and conquests, followed rapidly by tyranny, 
oppression, and decay. The Inquisition—that diabolical incarnation of 
priesteraft and intolerance, blights her best and noblest energies—she 
rapidly sinks from the proud station she so lately held—foreign armies 
ravage her fertile territories, her shores are swept by barbaric pirates— 
ruthless robbers both by sea and land ! 

But, behold! a new star has arisen in the far north-west, and brightly 
beams amidst those regions which Tyre and Carthage were wont to 
look upon, as we now look upon the unknown regions around the Pole. 

Britain stands up amongst the mighty of the earth; her standard 
already floats under the shadow of Abyla,* soon likewise to wave over 
the shores of Calpe, where it triumphantly remains to the present 
day. Turn we now here—to the right or to the left, we still behold 
along these shores endless proofs of her actual power and almost 
universal sway. St. Vincent, Trafalgar, Barossa, Tarifa, and Algiers, 
are undying records of recent date, now nearly all in sight, of British 
valour both by sea and land. 


Such are the recollections which involuntarily burst upon the mind, 
on contemplating the entrance of that remarkable Strait connecting the 
waters of the Mediterranean Sea with those of the broad Atlantic, to- 
wards which we appeared to be almost imperceptibly wafted by a 
gentle and gradually expiring breeze. 

Under the influence of the dead calm which succeeded, the sea 
became as a wide unbroken sheet of glass, in which Abila, or the 
“ Hill of Apes ”"—as the current + gently wafted us towards it—cast its 
reflected image on the still bright blue waters of the deep channel 
slumbering at its very base. Insensibly, and as if urged on by some 
unseen and mysterious power—for the sails now hung idly about the 
yards and masts—we approached nearer and more near, when most of 
us felt an uncontrollable desire to explore the unknown land which 
stood so temptingly within our reach. Some of our party, accordingly, 
petitioned the commanding officer to grant us leave to go ashore ; and, 
on his acceding to this request, we applied for a boat to the captain of 
the ship ; he, however, advised us strongly to give up all thoughts of 
such a trip, the natives (of the primitive race of Berbers) being, as he 
represented, a cruel and bloodthirsty set, attacking every stranger who 
visited their inhospitable shores, and having only a short time pre- 


* The English long held possession of Tangiers, which was ceded to us by the 
Portuguese, in the time of Charles the Second. 

+ A current constantly sets in from the westward, through the Straits of 
Gibraltar into the Mediterranean. 
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viously, most barbarously put to death a British officer who had landed 
from a transport, with two or three other companions, on a similar 
expedition to the one we had then in view. As may readily be ima- 
gined, we gave up all idea of a “ pic-nic” party amidst the groves of 
box-wood overshadowing Abila’s rocky heights ; and the fag-end of the 
fast-expiring western breeze, most opportunely coming to our aid, enabled 
us to cast anchor in Gibraltar Bay, just as the wind veered suddenly 
round to the east, which—had we been a couple of hours later—would 
at the time have effectually precluded our passage through the Straits. 

Before proceeding to our final destination further to the eastward, we 
had to land at Gibraltar a quantity of military stores; which operation, 
I was informed, would probably occupy a great portion of the following 
day ; when, wind and weather permitting, we were immediately to proceed 
on our voyage. Meanwhile, I took advantage of this brief delay to pay a 
hasty visit to “ the Rock,” as that of Gibraltar is always called par 
excellence. I shall not here descant on the oft-told beauties of this 
celebrated bay : its sweeping circle from Cabrita to Europa Point, dotted 
here and there with castles * and cottages, villages and towns: Tarifa, 
Algesiras, San Roque, and Carteia, of classical renown; the whole 
framed in, as it were, by its magnificent panorama of far-distant An- 
dalusian hill and dale. Suffice it to say, that at last we found ourselves 
safely at anchor somewhere opposite the “ Neutral Ground,” that after 
the usual visit from the “ Sanita,” and having duly obtained leave, I soon 
found myself in a shoreboat manned by a couple of sturdy Genoese 
boatmen, and rowing merrily towards “the Rock,” where I landed a 
short time before sunset, at a spot, which many a subsequent and 
tedious “guard” has impressed too forcibly on my mind, ever to be 
eradicated from the same. 

To become instantaneously impressed with the nature of the motley 
character of the population and casual occupants of Gibraltar, the 
stranger who, for the first time, visits this celebrated locality, cannot 
land at a more appropriate time and place, than I chanced to do on 
this my first visit to “the Rock.” The tower of Babel itself could 
scarcely have contained such a heterogeneous and varied mass of human 
beings as met my astonished gaze, when I first landed on the jetty 
which runs into the bay, outside the “ Waterport” gate. Spaniards, 
Genoese, Greeks, and Moors; jolly English tars; Barbary Jews; 
Andalusian peasants, and “ Scorpions + of the Rock,” appeared, from 
some unknown cause, to be all jostling each other in their haste, and 
all apparently jabbering at once their several “ lingos” in the self-same 
breath. 

When the morning gun aroused me next morning, I witnessed a 
busy scene, which I feel wanting in ability, as well as in sufficient 
space, to describe. I allude to the strange, crowded, and bustling appear- 
ance'usually presented shortly after this early hour, by the market-place 
at Gibraltar, whose locality is immediately in front of the Waterport- 
guard, and where the most motley assemblage of buyers and sellers 
diurnally takes place. 

At the mercato—for so the market is here called—is daily paraded for 


* Many old Moorish (some say Gothic) watch-towers, still exist along the 
romantic coast between Algesiras and Tarifa Point. 


+ The natives of Gibraltar are usually known, and called by the sobriqueé of 
Rock scorpions.” 
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sale, and by a most heterogeneous assemblage of vendors, every sort of 
provision—butchers’ meat excepted, if | remember aright—which is 
uisite for the sustenance of the human frame. 

“The Andalusian peasant, in his graceful and becoming garb, here sets 
forth his stores of game, vegetables, and fruit; the athletic and swarthy | 
Moor contributes his quantum of poultry, eggs, oranges, and dates : the 
Genoese fisherman displays on his cool leaden-covered stalls, the most 
various and beautiful specimens of the finny captives of his hook and 
net ; charcoal venders on poor little borricos—known as “ donkeys ” in. 
the vulgar tongue—looking almost ¢ charred and sooty as their owners 
—here bring in their contributions from the recesses of the “Cork 
wood,” and more distant hills of Ximena and Castellar ; whilst troops of 
wild, shaggy-looking goats—real “ scorpions ”—natives of “the Rock,” 
pour forth their lacteal treasures for your matutinal repast. 

In short, a full description of the mercato at Gibraltar would amply 
fill a chapter of itself. Suffice it here to say, that having had so large 
a share in the previous nocturnal defence of this “ brightest jewel of 
the British crown,”—as the Rock of Gibraltar has so oft been called— 
I resolved now to remain as a volunteer on the post where I had been 
previously so treacherously and forcibly detained; and kept strolling 
about the market-place with a friend, until he was duly relieved by 
the new guard, according to the most approved and established forms. 

So zealous had I become in the cause, that I even accompanied him 
with the old guard to their private parade, which happened to be close 
by; and having witnessed the ceremony of unloading their arms,* and 
then seen them dismissed, we sauntered on to my friend’s quarters, 
situated in the southern portion of the town. 

“Now,” said he, “ before we perform our ablutions, and get some 
breakfast—two very requisite operations, by-the-by, after coming off 
one of these confounded guards—before we cleanse the outer and fore 
tify the inward man, Jet us draw out the programme of what is to be 
done in the way of sight-seeing whilst we are on ‘ the Rock’—at least to 
the extent to which I can lionize you, during your probably very brief 
residence here. 

“TI place myself entirely under your guidance,” was my reply; “I 
have leave to be ashore as long as our old tub lies in the bay—the 
stores cannot possibly be landed till late this afternoon, and the skipper, 
who is a decent little fellow, told me, moreover, in confidence, that he 
should not positively sail unless the wind were fair.” 

“ Which,” observed S——, “ is very likely not to be for at least two 
or three days. It is seldom,” continued he, “that a ‘ Levanter,’ as we 
here call an easterly wind, is weleoome—however, the longer this fellow 
stays with us the better, since it will give me the more of your good com- 
pany. To make the most of our time, I vote that to-day we take a gallop 
out to the Cork wood, where you will have a good specimen of wild 
Spanish scenery. To-morrow we can have a look at the Galleries, the 
signal station and St. Michael’s, and we must trust to Providence, and 
this good Levanter for what is next to ensue.” 

“All right,” said I, “I put myself under your charge, y estoy ala 
disposicion de usted as we used to say in the north of Spain.” 

“ True,” observed my friend, “1 had quite forgotten that you must, 
of course, know something of the ‘lingo,’ and although non hablamos here 


* Guards always mount at Gibraltar loaded with ball-cartridge. 
VOL. xXx. FF 
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the purest Castilian, you will no doubt easily make yourself understood 
by the Seforitas of ‘the Rock,’ to some of whom I hope to introduce you 
this evening at a ¢ertullia, to be given by a certain Sefiora De La Luz; 
meanwhile we will get breakfast, and prepare for our intended expedi- 
tion to the Cork wood.” 

“Terry!” roared out he, as a summons to his regimental servant, a 
regular thorough-bred Pat, in whose bright grey eye, fun and mischief . 
—combined with a no small portion of roguery—appeared to be strongly 
in the ascendant. 

‘* Your honour ?” interrogatively inquired the ready “familiar,” as he 
instantly made his appearance, and stood in the most approved atti- 
tude of “ attention.” 

“ Quick, Terry, put out my Spanish dress—get breakfast ready—run 
down to Lorenzo, and tell him to send up his best hack, and then get 
my horse ready.” 

“Ts it ‘ Tauro,’ your Honour, Mister Laurenzi will be afther sind- 
ing up?” inquired the precise Mr. Terry— 

“ Yes, ‘Toro,’ ‘ Demonio,’ or anything that has a leg to stand 
on—be off with you now like a shot!” 

“ Sure the Captain’s jist off on a spree to-day,” I heard uttered, as 
the door stood ajar, and Mr. Terry made this interesting communication, 
no doubt to some brother flunky in the passage beyond. 

Little at the time did I anticipate the narrow escape 1 had of losing my 
passage, in consequence of this said spree! However, I must not antici- 
pate. In nearly as brief a space of time as it has taken to relate the 
foregoing, S—— had donned his becoming Andalusian costume. I had 
slipped into a pair of clean white “ducks” (which with the regimental 
shell-jacket and forage cap, was all the fancy dress I could sport on the 
occasion), we had laid in a tolerable supply of provisions; and being at 
last duly mounted—my friend on his handsome grey barb—the reader’s 
humble servant on the aforesaid “ Toro,” a very sorry specimen, indeed, 
of the Equine tribe—off we sallied through the Landport gate, on our 
proposed expedition to the Cork wood. Spite of the before mentioned 
“ Levanter,” which is said invariably to throw both a moral and physical 
damper on “the Rock” and its occupants, S—— and myself (he glad to 
have escaped from the recent irksome duties of a guard—lI from the 
irksome confinement on board of ship, and both glad to fallin once 
more with an old comrade and friend) felt in the highest possible feather 
—tready for anything — as the saying is — or was—from “ pitch and 
toss” to “ cock-fighting.” 

“ This is the only time,” observed my friend, making his fiery little 
barb respond to the metallic pressure of his armed heel, —“ this is the 
only time I can remember to have ever welcomed a ‘ Levanter’ on ‘the 
Rock.’ You have no idea,” continued he, “ with what aversion the 
much-dreaded visitor is ever regarded in this place. El Levante, 
generally speaking, puts a stop here to business and pleasure, damps at 
once our garments and our spirits. Under the malignant influence of 
yon fleecy vapours, which you may now behold shrouding the bare, 
grey, and venerable summit of ‘the Rock’ (and which are always the 
attendants of this unwelcome messenger of Eolus), and whilst the 
leaden mantle of their upas shade is flung around, everything appears 
melancholy and depressed.” 

When a regular “ Levanter” has regularly set in, its deadening effects 
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could scarce be credited by one who has not personally experienced 
their influence. The gay contrabandista then no longer carols forth 
his accustomed song—the graceful seforita closes her pantomimic and 
expressive fan — her Jarge glancing eye then becomes, if possible, less 
bright—the sturdy African Jew “Gallego,” seized with unusual lassitude, 
lays down his heavy burden and stretches himself at length — the vigi- 
lant sentry struts less alertly on his post — wine is not bottled from the 
cask—nay, the merry peal of the very marriage bell has ere now been 
stopped, and the ceremony itself deferred, until the benign influence 
of the “ Poniente” should have dissipated the noxious vapours ever 
attendant on this—as the “Scorpions” call it: maldito— namely, 
accursed “ Levante.” ‘ 

“ However, old fellow,” added he, “ it has been truly said, that ¢’t is 
an ill wind which blows no good,’ — since, therefore, it will keep you 
here, let it e’en ‘ blow and crack its cheeks.’ ” 

“Viva el Levante y muera el Poniente!” next shouted out my wild 
and exhilarated companion at the very top of his voice, as he charged 
amongst and nearly unseated one of a party of horsemen, who were 
jogging quietly away from Gibraltar across the sandy plain, extend- 
ing between the northern face of “the Rock” and the Spanish Lines, 
and which, I was informed, goes by the name of the “ Neutral 
Ground.” 

These caballeros were contrabandistos or smugglers, proceeding, pro- 
bably on their usual vocation ; most of them stalwart, fine-looking fel- 
lows, and, from their appearance, not likely to allow themselves to be 
ill-treated or otherwise molested with impunity. 

A volley of imprecations: of carajos, of punyetas, and demonios, were 
instantly showered forth, descending in continuous torrents upon our 
devoted heads. I even fancied, as we shot by, that I could see sundry 
hands fumbling amongst the folds of the faja* for the ever ready 
cuchillo, and began to fear the consequences of the exuberant spirits of 
my friend. No mischief, however, ensued. On pulling up, he appeared 
to be instantly reeognised, and addressed by the smugglers as e/ capitan 
loco, or the “ mad captain.” An exchange of civilities and cigars took 
place. I was in due form presented to his most brigand-looking ac- 
quaintanees, and we jogged on amicably together ; whilst a previous, 
though now nearly forgotten, knowledge of the Spanish language 
enabled me, though with some difficulty, to take part in the conversa- 
tion, which was kept up with animation betwixt them and my loco friend. 

“Whither are you bound?” asked he, addressing a fine athletic 
whiskerando-looking fellow, rigged out in, as I subsequently learnt, the 
most approved majo (pronounced “makho”) costume of Andalusia, 
who appeared to act as chief of the party, and responded to the appel- 
lation of José+ Alvarez. 

“ Pues ! Caballero! that we cannot exactly say,” replied he, signifi- 
cantly, as he withdrew the cigar from his mouth, and emitted at the 
same time a dense volume of smoke; “ but somewhere into the hills 
yonder, towards Ximena.” 


* Pronounced “ fakha ; ” a red worsted sash with which the Andalusian always 
girds his loins, and where he usually keeps his long-bladed cuchillo, or navaja, a 
poe: clasp-knife, which is so readily drawn in every broil, and often with 

ect. 

+ Seenmanesd *¢ Khosé ;” the guttural j in Spanish sounding always as kh. 
FF2 
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“ Then,” replied el loco, “our road lies partly the same way. I wish 
to show my friend here, who has just arrived at the Plaza,* San 
Roque, the Almoraima, and La Venta del Aqualcahijo.” 

“Or, do you wish,” asked José, with a knowing wink, “ to present 
him-either to Dolores or La Paquita? ” 

“ Don Guilielmo,” continued he, addressing himself to me, and point- 
ing at S——, “es un demonio con las muchachas—a terrible fellow 
amongst the girls.” 

“ Pero, however,” continued he, in rather an admonitory, though most 
friendly tone, but pointing very significantly to the folds of his broad 
sash, where, no doubt, slumbered his formidable clasp-knife, “ be care- 
ful how you proceed in that quarter. Dolores has many admirers, 
confesses to a sturdy young friar, and moreover, those carboneros are 
dangerous fellows— more so when set on by a priest; nor have they 
yet forgotten that unpleasant business which occurred last year at the 
Venta del Aqualcahijo, where we are now going.” 

“ No tenga usted cuidad — never you mind,” replied my friend, very 
good-humouredly, though evidently rather “taken aback.” “ My com- 
panion here shall taste a little of Juanita’s gaspacho at the venta; and I'll 
treat you all to either seco or dulce. We will return by the Almoraima, 
and beat up the quarters of the old padre, Don Juan.” 

“ Y de Dolores tambian,” whispered, sotto-voce, José Alvarez, as he 
took the proffered cigar, offered in token of friendship by the loco. 


I might here attempt at length to describe what I then witnessed, 
during one of the most interesting excursions I was ever so fortunate as 
to take. The “Spanish Lines,” with all their historic associations of 
old Elliott and the “great siege;” the dirty little village of Campa- 
miento, with its long straggling street and innumerable dirty children 
and barking curs ; the classic ruins of Carteia, with its few Phoenician 
remains, hidden under the poor fishermen’s drying nets; the pretty 
little town of San Roque, surrounded by its hedges of aloe and cactus, 
its white buildings crowning the conically-shaped height, on which it so 
conspicuously stands, and glistening brightly in the bright sunshine of 
early spring ; the “ darksome horrors” of the “ Pinales,” or wood of 
pines ; the romantic defile beyond, known in the garrison as the “ Pass 
of Aberfoil ;” the distant glimpses of the old Moorish turrets of Cas- 
tellar, occasionally caught through the gnarled trunks and branches, 
and fantastic liannes and creepers of the venerable old Cork forest, 
whose shady depths we next explored —still in company with our 
brigand-looking troop; but all these, then to me, novel and interesting 
objects, however slightly sketched, would extend the limits of the 


present article, and test the reader’s patience beyond all reasonable 
bounds. 


* Gibraltar is generally thus called by the Spaniards, 
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Ir was a bitter morning when we reached Portsmouth Point. As the 
rime or mist fell it froze, rendering the footing insecure, so that the sailors 
and others carrying loads to the crowd of boats encumbering the strand, 
slipped about and frequently fell ; sometimes unavoidably pitching their 
burthens into the water, just as they had stepped upon the plank form- 
ing a treacherous bridge from the shore to the boat. 

Our boatmen were ready, and we embarked instantly. The sleet and 
snow fell thickly, the breeze was strong, the sea heavy, the cold intense, 
and our feet and hands became benumbed from our motionless position in 
the stern-sheets. 

As we neared the fleet, we perceived that each vessel had the foresail 
loose, and blue-Peter hoisted at the main, as signals for sailing, and for 
all persons belonging to the ships to repair on board forthwith. Blue- 
Peter is a blue flag with a white square in its centre. The commodore’s 
ship, which was a first-rate man-of-war, had a triangular yellow flag at 
the fore-topmast head, in addition to Blue-Peter at the main. 

At length we got alongside of our vessel. She was pitching a good 
deal in the heavy sea, the frozen snow being upon her yards and rigging, 
and her sides were like glass ; so that with our benumbed hands and feet 
we had rather a difficult task to climb up. We bade adieu to our 
zealous boatmen—whom we had paid beforehand—and walking aft, we 
encountered the master (or captain, as he was called by courtesy) on the 
quarter-deck. 

“Just in time, gentlemen,” he said, as we saluted him ; and, pre- 
sently, a gun was fired from the commodore’s ship, and, at the same 
time, a signal was displayed, and repeated by the other men-of-war which 
were to accompany the convoy. We hoisted the answering pennant, and 
instantly obeyed the signal, which was to get under weigh. 

How hard the sailors wrought at the windlass! How they leapt upon 
it, and then hanging with all their weight and force upon their hand- 
spikes, brought them down to the deck, whilst the stout cable twined 
gradually round the windlass! The anchor was got up in a short time, 
the sails were loosed, and all was bustle on deck and in the snow-coated 
rigging. Wrapped up in my cloak, I was, after pacing the quarter-deck 
for some little time, leaning over the taffrail watching the gradual move- 
ment of the vessel, as the sails began to draw, and my mind occupied 
with a variety of tender, or, as they might be termed by some, senti- 
mental reflections, about my native land, home, and friends, when I was 
suddenly shoved on one side by a most un-romantic seaman, who un- 
hitched a large coil of rope from a sort of peg affixed to the said taffrail, and 
flung it down flat upon my toes, saying, as I sprang up, rather sharply, — 
“ By your leave, sir.” 

I thought he might as well have asked my leave before throwing the 
coil on my feet ; but a moment’s reflection convinced me that on board 
ship, and, indeed, everywhere else, promptness in the performance of 
duty is the main point; and that we cannot expect compliments, or — 
ceremony, if we happen to be in people’s way. 

The deck was in great confusion, as is usual when a vessel is just. 
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leaving the port. The wind and sleet continued to blow and pelt, so I 
made the best of my way to the cabin, where I was good-naturedly 
welcomed by my fellow-passengers, who had just sat down to breakfast. 
Room was made for the two cz-devant absentees ; and the second break- 
fast duly discussed and enjoyed by me. It was a merry meal; and 
brought the whole party at once into pleasant intimacy. 

“ How does your purse stand?” said one, archly, to me. 

“ Rather low,” said I. 

“I should think so. Portsmouth’s an expensive place. However, 
you ’ve had an opportunity of studying fortification and gunnery by your 
visits to the ramparts and the platform. This may be useful, you know, 
by and by.” 

And so we went on joking together, until we were interrupted by a 
jarring of the tea-cups and saucers ; they did not seem to be so amicably 
inclined towards each other as their owners were. We all hastened to 
the companion-ladder, and were soon on deck. 

The fleet was all under weigh, and we kept our position nearly in the 
centre of it, We ran through the Needles, and then shaped our course 
down the English channel. The last land we saw was the Start Point, 
on the Devonshire coast, on the following evening at sunset. In the 
morning nothing was to be seen but sky, the sea, and the vessels sailing 
along. We had passed Ushant in the night, and were now at the mouth 
of the celebrated Bay of Biscay. 

The weather was bleak and rough, but the wind had hitherto been 
fair, so that, although the majority of our party had suffered from sea- 
sickness, everybody was in good spirits, and we were calculating on 
arriving at Lisbon in four or five days more. I never was sea-sick in 
my life, though I have crossed the Atlantic several times; but I felt for 
my companions, who had been enduring all the distressing sensations of 
that wearing inconvenience, and my grand point for their consolation on 
my visits to the cabin—for I kept on deck a good deal—was, that we 
had a fair wind, and should soon be at the end of our passage. 

But, about mid-day, the wind changed; it whisked round from the 
north-north-east to about south-west, which was dead against us. The 
yards were at once braced up sharp, and all the vessels were kept as 
close to the wind as possible. Signals were made by the commodore ; 
our captain’s printed instructions enabled him to interpret them; they 
were obeyed with alacrity, and we kept beating about, as best we could, 
in the thick, baffling, and boisterous weattier. 

However, our spirits were good ; all soon recovered from the annoying 
effects of sea-sickness, and we made ourselves happy. 

There were forty horses on board our ship, and as many men, belong- 
ing to a regiment of heavy dragoons. The main-hold was converted 
into a.stable. It was planked over, so as to form a level footing for the 
horses, who were tied up in two rows of twenty each in front of the 
racks and mangers which had been fitted up for them. The hold was 
ventilated by means of what are called wind-sails, but the poor animals 
suffered a good deal. It was a long time before the docile creatures could 
get their sea-legs properly established. When the ship was in violent 
motion, it was painful to see the shifts they were put to; they kept 

their legs wide apart, in order to steady themselves, and they humoured 
the movements of the vessel, as it were, by bowing when she inclined in 
the direction of the side to which their heads were tied up, so as to 
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prevent their muzzles from being bruised. Poor horses! they, no doubt, 
suffered also from qualmishness, and they were far worse off than the 
animals of the human species embarked in the same vessel ; for we could 
emerge from our hold, or cabin, and take exercise on deck, in the pure 
air, though sometimes it was difficult to keep our footing. 

Well! we laughed at the foul wind, and amused ourselves by reading, 
writing our journals, learning to — a reckoning of our daily progress, 
looking over our trunks, making exchanges with each other of different 
articles of dress, in cheerful conversation ; talking over the probabilities of 
the Peninsular campaigns, and enjoying our meals. The sea-stock turned 
out to be excellent. e had red-herrings and eggs for breakfast every 
day, preserved milk for our tea, excellent butter, fine biscuit, &c. For 
the first few days we had fresh meat for dinner, but the legs of mutton 
and joints of beef, which were suspended over the stern, as well as the 
cabbages and other green vegetables, vanished by degrees. We were 
liberal to our servants, and had the captain to dine with us several times, 
on which occasions we had some extra dishes. Our party of officers 
consisted of eleven or twelve persons, so that our daily consumption was 
considerable. Great havoc was made in the hen-coops; we had roast 
and boiled fowls frequently on the dinner-table. But many of the 
feathered tribe fell sick and died. We did not spare our bottled porter 
either at luncheon or dinner, and our stock of excellent wine was freely 
resorted to. In short, to use the emphatic expression of one of our gay 
companions—“ we lived like fighting-cocks 

But the wind continued foul, and the weather bad. At the end of 
ten days, upon taking stock, we found it woefully low; and, to make 
short of this part of my story, in a fortnight it was all gone, and, with 
dismay, we found ourselves reduced to the Government allowance of daily 
rations, which hitherto we had taken no account of, but had left them to 
strengthen the servant’s mess. 

We were at sea for three weeks after this time, and the weather was 
dreadful. There was a succession of heavy gales of wind, and we were 
in constant danger of being driven on a lea-shore, and wrecked. 

The dead-lights, as the strong shutters of the cabin-windows are called, 
were firmly secured, so that we had no light in the cabin but from the 
grated skylight, which was very often covered over with its tarpauling 
case, for heavy seas were continually breaking over the quarter-deck, 
and, altogether, the aspect was gloomy. The fleet had unavoidably 
become dispersed during these heavy gales ; now and then, only, we saw 
a vessel or two belonging to the convoy lying-to, like ourselves, or endea- 
vouring to beat. With the helm lashed a-lee, and our top-gallant masts 
struck, we lay-to for several days, rolling and tossing about in the raging 
sea. On deck, every one was obliged to hold-on to avoid being swept 
overboard, and in the cabin the footing was equally insecure. The cabin 
was large, but not sufficiently so to admit of commodious sleeping-berths 
for twelve passengers. Four temporary berths had been made on each 
side of the cabin, two hammocks were slung over the table—which was 
fixed to the floor by lashings to iron-staples—and two other compart- 
ments had been formed by lashing some portmanteaus as a sort of out- 
work to a lower berth on each side of the cabin. 

One of the hammocks fell to my lot, the first night I slept on board. 
I had never slept in a hammock ; and it was capital fun when, all the 
other officers being in their berths, excepting my schoolfellow, who under- 
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took to instruct me as to the proper method of getting into the swinging 
bed-place, I plunged, as I thought, into it, but actually leaped over it, 
and fell flat upon the table. What a roar of laughter followed, from all 
parts of the cabin! I jumped up, and, though rather bruised, joined in 
the mirth ; and making another effort, in a twinkling I succeeded, and 
swung about with great glee. But my worthy schoolfellow insisted 
upon occupying the hammock on the following night, and for the re- 
mainder of the voyage ; and I took his place, in one of the portmanteau- 
formed berths,—the one of the same description on the opposite side of the 
cabin being occupied by a young medical officer, who had just passed his 
examination, and was going out on service for the first time. 

There was a brass-stove in the cabin, with a shifting plate, which was 
moved up or down by means of a large brass knob, to prevent the cabin 
being filled with smoke when a fire was lighted. 

It was the rule of the service, that the principal cabin of a transport 
was entirely appropriated to the accommodation of the military officers 
embarked on board. The master’s cabin was a very small one, just out- 
side the principal cabin-door. There was only room in it for a small 
table, lashed to the side ; a sleeping-berth, a little cupboard, and a sort of 
rack for charts. It was lighted by a bull’s-eye, let into the deck above. 

The captain had a small green monkey, with a very long tail ; it was 
generally allowed to go at large, and its odd ways were amusing enough. 
But more of the monkey anon. 

We were reduced, I have said, for the remainder of the passage, to the 
Government allowance of rations, which were put on board from the 
victualling office at Portsmouth. They were navy rations, and were 
placed in charge of the master of the transport, and issued according to 
the regulation scale, by the ship’s steward. The provisions for the 
masters of transports and their crews were quite distinct affairs; they 
were laid in by the owners of the vessels; the transports being hired by 
Government at so much a month, according to tonnage, build, and accom- 
modations, including the keep of the crews. 

Now, upon the theory that soldiers, when on board ship, belong to 
the passive class—that they have no labour to perform—the regulation 
is, that they have one-third less allowance of provisions than that of 
sailors, who have to work the ship. This regulation is termed, in the quaint 
parlance of seafaring folks, “six-upon-four ;” because six soldiers are fed 
upon the same quantum of food as is allowed for four sailors. So we 
were, all at once, reduced from our former abundance, to the gnawing 
scale of “ six-upon-four ;” for, very properly, there is no difference between 
the ration of the soldier and that of his officer. There was nothing on 
board to be purchased, in the way of extras; and thus, whilst beating and 
tossing about in the boisterous Bay of Biscay, we had to pay a heavy penalty 
for our careless arrangements during the first fortnight of our voyage. 

We had not one fine day, until within eight-and-forty hours of our 
arrival at Lisbon. Now and then the wind shifted a few points, and we 
flattered ourselves with the prospect of a favourable change; but it 
chopped violently round again to the old quarter, and we either kept 
tacking about, under very scanty canvas, or lay-to when the gales were 
at their height. 

It now became necessary to have the rations drawn regularly, and to 
make the most of them, for the general good. Those rations were excel- 
lent in point of quality ; and issued as they are to their full extent to 
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seamen on board ships of war, they are ample. But “ six-upon-four” 
was rather short-commons, especially on ban-yan days, which occurred 
twice a week. On those days there are no issues of salt-beef or pork, and 
we had but little employment for our knives and forks. 

After a time it became necessary to limit the supply of water. The 
consumption for the horses was considerable, and no rational calculation 
could be made as to when we should reach a port of any kind. So the 
ship’s company, the military officers and soldiers, were put on short 
allowance of water, indiscriminately. A sentry was placed over the 
water-cask in use, and the regulated quantities of the precious element 
measured ont with fairness and punctuality twice a day; everybody 
conforming, with perfect good-humour, to the needful privation. The 
poor horses were also curtailed of their allowance of water, though not in 
so considerable a proportion as it was our duty to submit to. I ought to 
have mentioned that the senior officer amongst us was, according to the 
rules of the service by that very fact, the commanding officer on board. 
The reports of the state of the men and the horses were regularly made 
to him daily, and an officer was appointed in rotation to visit the men’s 
berths, to superintend the issue of the rations, and to be present when 
the horses were watered. We performed these duties as regularly as if 
we had been in barracks on shore. 

Two of the horses died. They were hoisted on deck, skinned, and 
their carcases thrown overboard. The two men to whom they be- 
longed, as one may say, and who had taken the best care of them they 
could, were much distressed at this loss. 

We all got very lank and sharp-featured, resulting from our spare diet ; 
and many a wise discourse was pronounced upon the folly and evil 
consequences of improvidence. 

“ What do you say to a red-herring ?” said one, sipping his “ six-upon- 
four” cocoa. It was a raw, boisterous morning. 

“ Or an egg,” cried another of our gaunt companions. 

“ Gentlemen,” said I, cracking a seaman’s biscuit on my elbow, and 
after taking one of the fragments, depositing the remainder in the bread- 
basket, “ it would be very silly, even if we had the red-herrings and the 
eggs, to overload our stomachs with them, knowing, as we do, that we 
are to dine at one o’clock precisely on this great ban-yan festival, and 
that we are to be regaled with a kettle-full of rich pease-soup.” 

“ Certainly—certainly,” all cried at once ; “ it would be both extrava- 
gant and unwholesome.” 

Thus we rendered our privations light by laughing at them. 

Our greatest comfort was one of the servants—an Irish soldier named 
Fitzgerald. He kept a sharp look-out on the caboose, or cooking-house, 
on deck ; and even when the gales were furiously raging, so as to render 
it almost impossible to keep up a fire, he managed to get the rations cooked 
for our meals, 

On the day I am speaking of, the pease-soup and some biscuit were 
our only resource fora dinner: the hour for which having arrived we 
were all in anxious expectation for Fitzgerald’s arrival in the cabin, when 
he appeared bearing an enormous black iron tea-kettle, filled with the 
boiling hot thick pease-soup. The ship was rolling violently, so that we 
were obliged to hold on by the berths on either side of the cabin, each with 
a tin cup in his hand, ready to have it filled with soup by Fitzgerald, 
who grasped the brass-knob of the stove with one hand to steady him. 
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self, whilst he poured out the soup with the other. Two or three of the 
tin-cups had been filled, and their owners had safely reached their hold- 
ing-on places, when the ship gave a lurch, and Fitzgerald losing his foot- 
ing, the kettle dropped from his hand, the lid flew off, and the soup 
flowed out. Fitzgerald fell plump into it, and there he sat in our boiling- 
hot “six-upon-four” dinner, sliding on it from one to the other of the cabin- 
floor as the ship rapidly rolled : the large black kettle tossing and tum- 
bling after him, backwards and forwards, and he trying to catch it. We 
all rushed to his rescue, and after divers falls on our part, we lifted him 
out of the scalding paste. This was accomplished with great difficulty, 
for in spite of ourselves we were convulsed with laughter, which almost 
exhausted the little strength we had left. Fitzgerald laughed as heartily 
as we did, though, poor fellow, he could not help making a few wry 
faces whilst sliding about on his séant in the piping-hot pease-soup. 

So we held him up as well as we could, and scraped him with a spa- 
tula, borrowed from the doctor. 

The large black tea-kettle was at length secured, but, alas! it was 
empty: and its late savoury contents were swabbed up by the cabin- 
boy. We lost our dinner, but not our tempers. 

On another occasion we met with a dismal disappointment. One of 
our greatest consolations was to qualify the water (which became not 
only scarce, but of a disagreeable odour) with the small quantity of 
rum issued as a part of our rations. After our dinner, boiling water 
was brought, and with the aid of the ration of moist sugar and lime- 
juice we made ourselves a little hot punch—very weak to be sure ; but 
we looked pleasantly forward to it, for after dinner. On the day in 
question, the punch having been made as usual it was distributed in due 
proportions, but the first person who tasted it jumped up, and ran out of 
the cabin to eject the nauseous draught. We were all astonished, and 
put our lips to our cups, whilst Fitzgerald looked on astounded at the 

imaces we made. The fact was that the freshwater had been taken 
out of the kettle after it was put on the fire, and sea-water substituted for 
it. This was not “ six-upon-four,” but twelve upon zero, as far as the 
punch was concerned. We could not discover who had played Fitzgerald 
and us this sly trick. That evening we turned-in early, and forgot our 
disappointment in sleep. 

At about midnight I awoke, oppressed by a strong smell of smoke. 
From my portmanteau-parapeted berth I could see into the captain’s 
little cabin, lighted by a tallow candle, which stood on the small table. 
As it afterwards turned out, the captain had been on deck for some hours 
—for it was a dark and stormy night—and had left the candle burning 
in a basin-bottomed candlestick, which, for greater security, as the ship 
was tossing and rolling violently, was surrounded by a coarse towel. 
The green monkey was asleep in the little cabin when the captain left it. 
When I first awoke, I felt rather confused ; but in an instant afterwards 
I sprang up, and rushed into the captain’s cabin, whence the smoke pro- 
ceeded; and there I found the candle out of its socket, and flaring 
against the half-consumed towel, whence, and from the planks of the 
table, arose a strong column of black smoke, variegated by slight flashes 
of flame. On the edge of the captain’s berth, which ran parallel with 
the table, was perched the monkey, grinning, whilst his sharp and ever- 
moving eyes expressed the very ecstacy of gratified mischief. To grasp 
the woollen coverlid of the captain’s bed, throw it on the burning table 
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and cast myself upon it with all my weight, was the act of a second, 
and thus the fire was extinguished before any living being but myself 
and the green monkey knew anything of the matter. But I now called 
out lustily for assistance, and the whole cabin was roused ;—the captain 
also hastily ran down the companion-ladder, and all was rapidly ex- 
plained. Another light was brought, and a bucket of sea-water, part of 
which was thrown over the table and the floor of the captain’s cabin, so 
as to destroy the elements of another accident ; and I received the thanks 
of everybody, for merely doing what everybody would have done, if he 
had been the first to be awakened by the smell of the smoke. It was a 
lucky escape ; for, in a few minutes more, the cabin and the ship might 
have been on fire. Thenceforth the green monkey was chained up. 

At length the weather changed. The long-continued gales subsided ; 
a calm ensued ; and then a fair wind sprung up. With what delight all 
on board heard the order given to square the main-yard! Off Cape 
Finisterre we fell in with several vessels belonging to the convoy; and 
the commodore-ship soon hove in sight. On the following evening we 
saw the Berlingas, or the Burlings, as they are called by the English ; 
they are a cluster of small islands off the coast of Portugal, to the north- 
ward of Lisbon. 

We amused ourselves during these fine and cheering days in making 
preparations for disembarking. We took our “ six-upon-four ” gaily, and 
declared it was capital diet, and invigorating to the health and spirits. 
Every face on board had a holiday expression ; and the poor horses, no 
longer tossed and knocked about in their sub-aqueous stable (for the hold 
in which they were stowed was several feet below the level of the sea), 
neighed and pricked up their ears, as though they snuffed the air from 
the land. 

At dawn on the thirty-sixth day after our departure from Portsmouth 
we were off the mouth of the Tagus. We were all on deck before sun- 
rise. What a glorious morning it was! I will not attempt to describe 
the variegated tints of the beauteous sky, as the orb of day approached, 
and rose above the horizon, and the grand effect of the numerous vessels 
dotting the surface of the gently undulating sea, and spreading their 
white sails to the favouring breeze. Suffice it to say, that under the 
guidance of a Portuguese pilot we entered the Tagus, and sailed gal- 
lantly up that noble river, passing Fort St. Julian, and admiring the 
rich and picturesque scenery on both its banks, adorned by villas and 
country-houses. We also passed by Bellem Castle, about five miles sea- 
ward from Lisbon, and at length came to an anchor in the harbour, 
whence there is a magnificent view of the city of Lisbon. 

We landed at about noon, and reported ourselves to the military 
officer in command at Lisbon ; after which, we repaired to the principal 
hotel, the name of which I forget. We all dined together at a sort of 
table d’héte, at which there were, I think, at least thirty guests. We 
enjoyed our dinner, and cracked our jokes about “ six-upon-four,” and 
other incidents of our rough voyage; and we obtained beds at the 
hotel. We breakfasted, too, together, in the morning, and then went 
to receive orders to join our respective corps and departments in various 
parts of the Peninsula. 

We never met altogether again. For my own part, I have only seen 
two of our party since we separated at Lisbon. 
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No. I—DEMOSTHENES. 


One of the most sensible, though not of the most brilliant, of ancient 
and modern historians, has justly complained, that the generality of man- 
kind form their opinion of a statesman or a general, not by considering 
the reasonableness of his plans at the time when he resolved on them, but 
by looking only to the circumstances which attended their attempted 
execution. The same historian, Polybius, frequently pauses in his nar- 
rative, for the sake of doing honour to the wisdom and vigour displayed 
in measures, the results of which were most disastrous: his maxim being 
that equal glory should be given to sage forethought and energetic action, 
whether favoured by prosperous or baffled by adverse fortune.* This 
principle of praise is obviously the only just one ; but it is seldom remem- 
bered by the mass, either of historical writers or readers ;t nor is it more 
attended to in criticising the men and measures of our own days, than in 
looking back upon those of ancient times. 

In truth, it requires some considerable degree of intellectual labour, 
and much depth as well as range of thought, to estimate characters on 
the just principle which the old historian points out, instead of making 

_ success the arbitrary criterion of merit. In order to judge a man fairly, 
we must bring our minds to the place and the time when he had to 
decide upon his future line of conduct. We must ascertain the amount 
of information which there was within his reach, and we must sift and 
balance it as might have been done by him, rigorously banishing from our 
thoughts all after-acquired means of knowledge. We must contemplate 
all the dangers that were threatening at each crisis, and not merely those 
which ultimately burst into real evils. Our hearts should beat, as his 
did, with the various hopes, that arose when the chances of each different 
course of action were imagined; and our judgment should similarly test 
from the then known facts on what foundation each hope was built. Having 
thus qualified ourselves to judge whether his policy was well or ill chosen, 
we should next examine the amount of energy and skill with which he 
strove to carry it into effect. Do we find in his career those true elements 
of all greatness, resolute endurance and self-sacrifice? Was he free from 
the petty bigotry by which some men are so wedded to their own devices, 
that if thwarted in the details of their plans, they abandon their objects 
in peevish alienation? Was he willing to follow as well as to lead in a 
good cause? Had he the genius to inspire others with his own feelings, 


* See Polybius, book ii, 39, 11; book ii. 56, 16; book ix, 9, 10; book xxi, 5, 6, 
+ Polybius himself is sometimes flagrantly forgetful of it. See book xvii. 14, 12. 
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to sway the minds of thousands beneath the influence of his master- 
spirit, and had he the honesty never to abuse that power? Was he true 
to truth even unto death? If these questions can be answered in the 
affirmative, we have found the man, whom we should delight to honour, 
though his name be associated with calamity, defeat, and ruin.* 

In proceeding to sketch the characters of some of the truly Great Men 
of ancient and of modern times, who failed in obtaining success, though, 
in the words of our own moralist, they did more than obtain, for they 
deserved it, I shall commence with the Athenian, Demosthenes; not on 
account of chronological order, but because I believe him to be the noblest 
and most striking example of an Unsuccessful Great Man. The German 
historian Heeren has most truly said of him, that “ of all political charac- 
ters, Demosthenes is the most sublime and the purest tragic character, 
with which history is acquainted. When, still trembling with the vehe- 
ment force of his language, we read his life in Plutarch; when we 
transfer ourselves into his times and his situation ; we are carried away 
by a deeper interest than can be excited by any hero of the epic muse or 
of tragedy. From his first appearance till the moment when he swal- 
lowed poison in the temple, we see him contending against destiny, 
which seems to mock him with malignant cruelty. It throws him to 
the ground, but never subdues him. What a crowd of emotions must 
have struggled through his manly breast amidst this interchange of 
reviving and expiring hopes! How natural was it that the lines of 
melancholy and of indignation, such as we yet behold in his bust, should 
have been imprinted on his severe countenance. It was his high calling 
to be the pillar of a sinking state. Thirty years he remained true to this 
cause, nor did he yield till he was buried beneath the ruins of his 
country.” + 

The transcendent glory which Demosthenes acquired as an orator, 
and which, after the admiration of more than two thousand years, is 
still increasing, and ever will increase, has caused his merits as a states- 
man and a patriot to remain by many comparatively unheeded. But 
nothing cculd be more erroneous or unjust than to suppose that Demo- 
sthenes either cultivated or valued his eloquence for its own sake, and for 
the fame which it might bring him as a mere rhetorician. He was 
emphatically a practical man; and his whole career was one of laborious 
and unremitting action. He bestowed the industry, which has made his 
name proverbial, on acquiring and perfecting the power of public speak- 
ing, because without possessing that power it was impossible for him to 


* There is a fine passage in one of Niebuhr’s lectures on the energy of will and 
readiness of action which a great man displays under adverse circumstances, 
“‘ During the interval which elapsed since the first Punic war, Hamilcar had dis- 
played those qualities which commonly distinguish a great man from a weak one. 
The differences of character are never more distinctly seen than in times when men 
are surrounded by difficulties and misfortunes. There are some who, when dis- 
appointed by the failure of an undertaking from which they had expected great 

ings, make up their minds at once to exert themselves no longer against what 
they call fate, as if thereby they could avenge themselves upon fate: others grow 
desponding and hopeless: but a third class of men will rouse themselves just at 
such moments, and say to themselves, ‘ the more difficult it is to attain my ends, 
the more honourable it will be ;’ and this is a maxim which every one should im- 
press upon himself as a law. Some of those who are guided by it, prosecute their 
= with obstinacy, and so perish: others, who are more practical men, if they 
ve failed in one way, will try another,” 

+ Heeren’s Political History of Greece, chapter xiii. 
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acquire political influence, and exert himself effectively in his country’s 
cause. We well know how great is the political authority which the 
gift of eloquence may enable a man to acquire in our own time; but in 
the classic commonwealths of Greece, and especially in the Athenian, the 
importance of public speaking was a thousandfold greater than it is 
among ourselves. We must recollect, that among the ancients there was 
no Press and no representative system of government. From the small 
territorial area of each state, and the very limited numbers of the free 
population, each citizen was able, and was expected to attend in person 
at the great popular assemblies, where state affairs were debated. As 
Lord Brougham has well expressed it,* “the orator of old was the 
parliamentary debater, the speaker at public meetings, the preacher, the 
newspaper ; the published sermon, the pamphlet, the volume all in one.” 
Nothing can show more strongly what paramount importance the 
Athenians themselves attached to the debates in the assemblies, than the 
fact that they employed a word (ionyépca) which etymologically means 
equality of rights in debate, as equivalent to the word (isovdja) by which 
the Greeks in general expressed equality in the eye of the law. And 
Demosthenes himself, in one of his orations, when contrasting Athens 
and democratic states in general with tyrannies and oligarchies, describes 
his countrymen as “those whose government is based on speaking.” t 
It was about the middle of the fourth century before our era, when 
Demosthenes began to command attention in the Athenian assemblies. 
His first attempt, like those of Walpole and Sheridan in our parliament, 
was a failure; and the derision which he received from the multitude 
would have discouraged an inferior spirit for ever. It only nerved 
Demosthenes to severer study, and to a more obstinate contest with 
his physical disadvantages. He assiduously practised his growing 
powers as an advocate before the legal tribunals, before he again ventured 
to speak on state affairs. But at length he reappeared before the assem- 
bly, and the dominion of his genius was supreme. The words of our own 
great poet can alone worthily describe the orator,— 
“ Whose resistless eloquence 

Wielded at will that fierce democracy, 

Shook the arsenal, and fulmined over Greece 

To Macedon, and Artaxerxes’ throne,”’ 


But, to draw again from the same Miltonie source, Demosthenes was 
one “ fallen on evil days.” The Athens which he harangued was far 
different to the Athens which a century and a half before had beaten 
back the Persian invader, and which had once almost succeeded in 
making the Mediterranean an Athenian lake. The fatal disasters of the 
Peloponnesian war had proved irreparable. It was true that her former 
victors and rivals among the Greek states were also decayed in strength. 
The power of Sparta had been shattered at Leuctra and Mantinea by 
Thebes ; and Thebes had herself lost her great leader, Epaminondas, and 
was fast subsiding into the unimportance from which the genius of 
that hero had raised her. It was also true that Persia, the ancient 
enemy of the Greek name, had long ceased to inspire any alarm, and 
was likely herself to fall an easy prey to the first resolute invader from 
the west, who might be tempted by her weakness and her wealth. But 
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* Dissertation on the Eloquence of the Ancients. * 
Ols ior’ bv Adyous Falsh Legatione, p. 108, Shilleto’s edition. 
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north of Greece, fraught with perils to her national liberties, which De- 
mosthenes had the skill to discern, and against which he had the spirit 


racters of the men, and the fortunes, both antecedent and subsequent, of - 
their empires. What Russia, from Peter’s time downward, has been to 
Western Europe, Macedon, under Philip, became to Southern Greece. 
It was not merely by brute force, by armies and fleets, that Macedon 
won her conquests; but it was by intrigue, by deep-laid policy, by 
veiling her ambitious projects under a show of disinterested moderation, 
until the time came when jt was safe to avow them, by fomenting 


character of a protector with the states which she designed soon to 
absorb into her dominions as @ conqueror, by a steady systematic 
exercise of alternate craft and force as the exigencies of the time re- 
quired, it was thus that the Muscovy of Greece extinguished the liberties 
of nations ; and in vain did Demosthenes and other noble spirits strive to 


Even among his own immediate countrymen, Demosthenes had con- 
tinually to encounter those disheartening ‘difficulties (worse even than 
defeats in the field, the decay of national revenues, the loss of sub- 
ject provinces, and the diminution of population), which the decline 
of manly virtue and ene » the dislike for military service, and the 
increased fondness for frivolous amusements among a nation, place in 
the way of a statesman, who exhorts to a manly and vigorous line of 
policy, and demands his hearers to give up luxuries and amusements to en- 
counter perils and undergo privations in their own persons. 

But Demosthenes saw the true line of duty, and through good report, 
and through evil report, he zealously adhered to it. The old high spirit 
of Athens was not utterly extinct ; her resources still were considerable ; 
her name was still a word of power, both with Greek and with Barbarian. 
More than once Demosthenes succeeded in animating her to exertions, 
not unworthy of her former fame, to preserve the maritime cities of Thrace 
and the Hellespont from falling into Philip’s power. When that prince 


limited to Athens and the immediate scenes of action, Weak and dis- 
united as the Greek states of the south were, there still existed the 
elements of a league that seemed capable of defying the attacks of 

on; and Demosthenes naturally believed that he had found such 


though the independence of Athens seemed in no peril from any of the 

which had been long regarded with contemptuous indifference by the 

civilized Hellenic States, was suddenly formed into a compact military 

monarchy by the genius of a single ruler; and Macedonia forthwith 

began a career of ambitious aggrandizement, fatal not only to the power, 

but to the national existence of the Greek Republics that were her 

neighbours in the south, Modern history supplies us with a precisely 

similar case. The closeness of the parallel between Philip of Macedon 

and Peter the Great of 
party devoted to her : 

Confederacy of the Free States against the common enemy of Greek 
independence, 

essaly, Phocis, and Eubea 3 he still encountered in Demosthenes 
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a league, when, in 338 B.c., he persuaded the Achaians, the Corinthians, 
the Megarians, the Thebans, and other Greeks to become the confederates 
of Athens against the Macedonian aggressor. It is right to reflect on 
the varied talents, and the activity which Demosthenes must have dis- 
played at this crisis, when he, a mere private citizen, possessed of no 
stores of wealth, with no presents to offer, no troops to back him, no 
offices or titles to promise, could achieve such diplomatic wonders, and 
that, too, when all the gold and all the threats of Macedon were lavishly 
employed against him. The folly of regarding him and the other great 
orators of antiquity, as mere debaters, and not as consummate statesmen, 
has never been better pointed out than by our orator and statesman, 
Bolingbroke. He no less truly than eloquently remarks * that, 

“ Eloquence has charms to lead mankind, and gives a nobler superiority 
than power, which every dunce may use; or fraud, which every knave 
may employ. But eloquence must flow like a stream that is fed by an 
abundant spring, and not spout forth like a frothy water on some gaudy 
day, and remain dry the rest of the year. The famous orators of Greece 
and Rome were the statesmen and ministers of those commonwealths. 
The nature of their governments, and humour of those ages, made elabo- 
rate orations necessary. They harangued oftener than they debated: 
and the ars dicendi required more study, and more exercise of mind, and 
of body too, among them, than are necessary among us. But as much 
pains as they took in learning how to conduct the stream of eloquence, 
they took more to enlarge the fountain from which it flowed. Hear 
Demosthenes, hear Cicero, thunder against Philip, Catiline, and Antony. 
I choose these examples, because the eloquence of these two has been so 
celebrated, that we are accustomed to look upon them almost as mere 
orators. They were orators indeed, and no man who has a soul can 
read their orations, after the revolutions of so many ages, after the ex- 
tinctions of the governments, and of the people for whom they were 
composed, without feeling, at this hour, the passions they were de- 
signed to move, and the spirit they were designed to raise. But if 
we look into the history of these men, and consider the parts they 
acted, we shall see them in another light, and admire them in a 
higher sphere of action. Demosthenes had been neglected in his 
education by the same tutors who cheated him of his inheritance. But 
the progress which he must have made in every part of political know- 
ledge, by his industry and application, was marvellous. He performed 
actions, and acquired fame, above the reach of eloquence alone. Demo- 
sthenes used to compare eloquence to a weapon—a simile apt enough— 
for eloquence, like every other weapon, is of little use to the owner, 
unless he have the force and skill to use it. This force, and this skill, 
Demosthenes had in an eminent degree. Observe them in one instance 
among many. It was of mighty importance to Philip, to prevent the 
accession of Thebes to the grand alliance that Demosthenes, at the head 
of the Athenian commonwealth, formed against the growing power of the 
Macedonians. Philip had emissaries and his ambassadors on the spot, to 
oppose to those of Athens, and we may be assured that he neglected 
none of those arts upon this occasion that he employed so successfully on 
others. The struggle was great, but Demosthenes prevailed, and the 
Thebans engaged in the war against Philip. Was it by his eloquence 
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alone that he prevailed, in a divided state, above all the subtilty of in- 
trigue, all the dexterity of negotiation, all the seductions, all the corrup- 
tions, and all the terror that the ablest and most powerful prince could 
employ? Was Demosthenes wholly taken up with composing orations, 
and haranguing the people in this remarkable crisis? He harangued 
them, no doubt, at Thebes, as well as at Athens, and in the rest of 
Greece, where all the great resolutions of making alliances, waging war, 
or concluding peace, were determined in democratical assemblies. But yet 
haranguing was, no doubt, the least part of his business, and eloquence 
was neither the sole, nor the principal talent, as the style of writers 
would induce us to believe, on which his success depended. He must 
have been master of other arts, subserviently to which his eloquence was 
employed, and must have had a thorough knowledge of his own state, 
and of the other states of Greece, of their dispositions, and of their 
interests relatively to one another, and relatively to their neighbours. I 
say, he must have been master of many other arts, and have possessed 
an immense fund of knowledge, to make his eloquence in every case suc- 
cessful, and even pertinent or seasonable in some, as well as to direct it, 
and to furnish it with matter whenever he thought proper to employ this 
weapon.” 
The fatal day of Cheeronea, 


*¢ That dishonest victory,” 


overthrew all the hopes of Demosthenes, and established the military and 
political ascendancy of the Macedonian king. Fora time Athens remained 
helplessly submissive to the victor; but Demosthenes did not despair of 
his country. After a few years, news arrived that the veteran King of 
Macedon was dead, and that a young man had succeeded to the throne, 
of whose transcendant abilities no man could then form any adequate 
notion. The moment was favourable for a struggle, and a second allied 
league was organized by Demosthenes. The result was, however, that 
Thebes was destroyed by Alexander, and Athens was only spared on its 
acceptance of terms more humiliating than any ever before imposed upon 
it. The victor departed for the conquest of Asia, and, during his lifetime, 
Demosthenes seems to have thought it useless to renew the war. 

But though, during the period of Alexander’s Persian victories, Demo- 
sthenes seems to have engaged in no public measure of importance, it was 
during this time that the celebrated trial came on, in which he com- 
pletely triumphed over his old political antagonist and oratorical rival, 
€schines. That statesman, who, throughout his career at Athens, had 
advocated the Macedonian interest, indicted Ctesiphon, one of the 
friends of Demosthenes, for having illegally proposed a decree, conferring 
on Demosthenes the honour of a public crown. Some technical reasons 
were assigned for the illegality of the decree ; but the main charge of 
the indictment was an averment that Ctesiphon had untruly described 
Demosthenes as having deserved well of his country. This was the great 
issue that was raised and debated on the trial; and as it was heard 
before the great court of the Helisea at Athens, consisting probably on that 
occasion of several thousand Athenian citizens, it was equivalent to the 
proposition of a public vote of censure on Demosthenes. I do not pause 
here to describe the incidents of the trial, or the failure of the accuser ; 
nor shall I enter into any criticism of the world-renowned orations which 
these two great masters of eloquence delivered at this, their decisive 
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combat. But I quote some portions of the speech of Demosthenes 
(marred and mutilated as they must be in translation) because they 
embody in the noblest language the leading ideas which I am seeking 

to convey in these sketches of Unsuccessful Great Men. The passage to 

which I particularly advert, is that where the great orator, in reminding 

his judges and his accuser of the state of events immediately before the 

campaign of Cheeronea, tells them, “ At that fatal period, some of our 

perils were actually pressing us; others, as it then seemed, were im- 

pending. .. . . Judge of my administration at that crisis, by the degree 

of forethought and skill with which I decided on my line of policy ; and 

do not point your malicious cavils at the result of circumstances. The 
final issue of all human policy is as Heaven ordains. It is by the design 
that the statesman is to be judged. Do not then impute it as a crime of 
mine that Philip overcame us in the battle. It was God that gave him 
the victory, not I. But prove that I did not take every precaution which 
human prudence could suggest ; prove that I did not exert myself with 
integrity, with earnestness, and with laboriousness even beyond my 
strength: prove that my measures were not honourable, that they were 
not worthy of the state, that they were not requisite: prove aught of 
this, and then, but not until then, impeach me. But, if the thunderbolt, 
the whirlwind of calamity has proved too much not only for our strength 
but for the strength of all Greece, why turn upon me? With equal 
justice might the ship-owner, who sends his vessel to sea fully equipped 
for her voyage, and with every human precaution taken to insure her 
safety, be deemed criminally responsible for her wreck, if a storm comes 
on and her cargo perishes. 

* But since he has laid so much stress on the event, I will hazard what 
may even seem a paradox. Let, however, no man turn from it as ex- 
travagant, but let it be fairly considered. I say, then, that had we all 
known what fortune was to attend our efforts ; had we all foreseen the 
final issue; had you foretold it, Auschines, had you growled out your 
terrible denunciations (you: whose voice was never heard), yet even then 
must Athens have pursued the very same line of conduct, if she retained 
a love of glory, if she remembered her heroes of old, or if she thought of 
the days to come. Now, all that can be said against Athens, is that 
she has been unfortunate ; and misfortune is the common lot of humanity, 
whenever it may please Heaven to inflict it. But if Athens, Athens 
that ever claimed the first rank among the Hellenic States, had shrunk 
from her post in the time of danger, she would be cursed as the cowardly 
traitress that had given up the liberties of Greece to Philip. 

“«‘The Athenians never were known to live contented in a slavish, 
though secure obedience to unjust and arbitrary power. No. Our whole 
history is a series of gallant contests for pre-eminence: the whole period 
of our national existence hath been spent in braving dangers, for the sake 
of glory and renown. And so highly do you esteem such conduct, as 
characteristic of the Athenian spirit, that those of your ancestors who 
were most eminent for it, are ever the most favourite objects of your 
praise. And with reason: for who can reflect without astonishment on 
the magnanimity of those men who resigned their lands, gave up their 
city, and embarked in their ships, rather than live at the bidding of a 
stranger? The Athenians of that day looked out for no speaker, no 
general to procure them a state of easy slavery. They had the spirit 
to reject even life, unless they were allowed to enjoy that life in free- 
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dom. For it was a principle fixed deeply in every breast, that man 
was not born to his parents only, but to his country. And mark the 
distinction. He who regards himself as born only to his parents, waits 
in passive submission for the hour of his natural dissolution. He who 
considers that he is the child of his country also, volunteers to meet 
death rather than behold that country reduced to vassalage ; and thinks 
those insults and disgraces which he must endure, in a state enslaved, 
much more terrible than death. Should I attempt to assert that it was 
I who inspired you with sentiments worthy of your ancestors, I should 
meet the just resentment of every hearer. No: it is my point to show 
that such sentiments are properly your own; that they were the senti- 
ments of my country long before my days. I claim but my share of 
merit in having acted on such principles in every part of my administra- 
tion. He then who condemns every part of my administration, he who 
directs you to treat me with severity, as one who hath involved 
the state in terrors and dangers, while he labours to deprive me 
of present honour, robs you of the applause of all posterity. For if 
you now pronounce, that as my public conduct hath not been right, 
Ctesiphon must stand condemned, it must be thought that you your- 
selves have acted wrong, not that you owe your present state to the 
caprice of fortune.—But it cannot be! No, my countrymen, it cannot 
be that you have acted wrong in encountering danger bravely for the 
liberty and the safety of all Greece. No! I swear it by the spirits of 
our sires, who were in the van of peril at Marathon! — by those who 
stood arrayed at Platea !—by those who fought the sea-fight at Salamis! 
— by the men of Artemisium !— by the others, so many and so brave, 
who now rest in our public sepulchres !— all of whom their country 
judged worthy of the same honour ; all, I say, Auschines ; not those only 
who prevailed, not those only who were victorious. — And with reason. 
What was the part of gallant men they all performed: their success 
was such as the supreme Ruler of the world dispensed to each.” 

It is not one of the least glories of the Athenian people, that the truth 
and justice of this noble defence were sanctioned by the approving votes 
of the very men who were now suffering under the actual results of the 
policy of Demosthenes, and by the sons and other relatives of those who 
had marched, at his persuasion, to Cheronea, and had there fallen beneath 
the Macedonian spears. Yet, a few years afterwards, the Athenians 
listened to a false and malignant charge against their great orator, of 
having taken a bribe from Harpalus, a traitorous Macedonian general, 
who, taking advantage of Alexander’s supposed death in India, fled to 
Greece, carrying with him large treasures from Babylonia. Thirlwall 
proves conclusively that the story found in Plutarch of Demosthenes 
having accepted a gold cup from Harpalus, was an idle and unfounded 
tale. Dinarchus, a bitter enemy of Demosthenes, never mentions the 
story of the cup; and a still stronger proof of the innocence of Demo- 
sthenes is found in the fact, that, after the death of Harpalus, his steward, 
on being called upon to give an account of all the persons to whom Har- 
palus had given any kind of bribe, did not mention the name of Demo- 
sthenes. No one, indeed, has ever ventured to insinuate that, even if 
Demosthenes did take the gold of Harpalus, it was given with a view to 
buy him over to a Macedonian alliance, or to make him forego his old 
principles of devotion to his country. For a short time, Demosthenes re- 
mained in exile, and it is no discredit to him that he feared exile more 
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than death. He remained in the neighbouring territories, whence he 
might still obtain a view of the cliffs of his beloved Attica: and when a 
favourable opportunity offered itself, by the death of Alexander, he was 
recalled by his countrymen, and succeeded, for the third time, in organ- 
izing Southern Greece into a most powerful league against the Macedonian 
rule. Even before the decree pronouncing his recall had been passed, 
he had busily and successfully exerted himself in obtaining allies among 
the neighbouring states ; he went from city to city, everywhere pleading 
the cause of Greece, and competing successfully with the envoys of Anti- 
pater, the Macedonian viceroy. 

Everything appeared at first to favour the efforts of the independent 
Greeks in this war, which Ralegh has truly termed “the last honourable 
enterprise that ever was undertaken by the great city of Athens.” Ma- 
cedon had been weakened by the very successes of Alexander, and was 
almost drained of troops and treasure. There were great and increasing 
dissensions among the Macedonian generals, and Athens had found in the 
brave and skilful Leosthenes, a military chief worthy of her best days. 
He gained a brilliant, and as it seemed, a decisive victory over Antipater ; 
but a chance shot deprived Athens of her Jast hero, while he was besieg- 
ing the defeated Macedonians in the town of Lamia ; and his successors 
in the command, though not deficient in bravery, were wanting in the 
genius by which Leosthenes animated and guided the militias of the con- 
federacy against the enemy’s regular troops. 

At this very crisis, also, it happened that a large body of Alexander’s 
veterans, who had been discharged from service in Upper Asia, approached 
the Hellespont on their homeward march to their native country. They 
were promptly led into Europe to the help of Antipater, and the inde- 
pendent Greeks were utterly overthrown. Athens was now compelled to 
surrender to Antipater absolutely, and without conditions; and Demo- 
sthenes well knew from this man’s fierce and coarse character, exasperated 
also by his temporary reverses, that he had no mercy to expect. 
| The other statesmen who had promoted the war, took refuge at 
| different shrines, in the vain hope that the sanctity of the temples might 
for a time protect their lives; but they were pursued, dragged back to 
Athens, and put to death, with every circumstance of indignity and 
cruelty. Demosthenes sought shelter in the temple of Neptune, at 
Calauria; but he was tracked out by a band of Antipater’s cut-throats, 
led on by Archeas, who, after endeavouring to induce him to leave the 
temple by promises, resorted to threats. Demosthenes seeing that all 
hope had fied, asked permission to write a letter to his friends, and con- 
trived to bite off a portion of a reed pen, in which he had for some time 
carried poison; after a short time, during which his head had been bowed, 
as in thought, his enemies taunted him with cowardice, and he rose to 

leave the temple, but fell dead before the foot of the altar. 
A Christian bishop has truly said of the death of Demosthenes, that 
** His end would undoubtedly have been more truly heroic, though not in 
the sight of his own generation, if he had braved the insults and torture 
i which awaited him. But he must not be judged by a view of life which 
had never been presented to him: according to his own, it must have 
seemed base to submit to the enemy whom he had hitherto defied, for 
the sake of a few days more of ignominious wretchedness. And even on 
the principles of a higher philosophy, he might think, that the gods, who 
were net able to protect him, had discharged him from their service, 
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and permitted him to withdraw from a post which he could no longer 
defend.” * 

Indeed, even if Antipater had been capable of the clemency of Philip 
and Alexander, for Demosthenes to have outlived the Lamian war would 
have only been to him a prolongation of hopeless misery. By perishing 
when he did, he was spared from seeing his country become the prey of 
successive soldiers of fortune, and look to a change of masters as the only 
possible vicissitude of slavery. He was spared also, from what would 
have agonized his proud and patriotic spirit yet more keenly, from seeing 
this once powerful and high-minded nation debase herself by the lowest, 
the most promiscuous adulation ; and prostitute her intellectual beauties 
in favour of every military adventurer who filled her strongholds with 
his mercenaries, and of every foreign prince, who heaped her granaries 
with his ostentatious bounty. Demosthenes knew not the depth of the 
vileness from which he had endeavoured to save Athens. He was denied 
the good for which he had heroically striven, but he was taken away 
from the fulness of the triumphant evil. 


RATTLESNAKES. 


WE believe that we have seen a greater number of these reptiles, 
in our various journeyings, and been more intensely frightened by 
them than any other scenery-loving tourist or angler in the country, 
and hence the idea of our present essay. We shall record our stock of 
information for the benefit of the general reader, rather than for the 
learned and scientific, beginning our remarks with what we know of 
the character of that really beautiful and magnanimous, but most 
deadly animal, which was adopted as the revolutionary emblem of our 
country, as the eagle is now the emblem of the republic. 

The rattlesnake derives its name from an instrument attached to its 
tail, consisting of a series of hollow scaly pieces which, when shaken, 
make a rattling or rustling noise. The number of these pieces or 
rattles are said to correspond with the number of years which the 
animal has attained, and some travellers assert that they have been 
discovered with thirty rattles, though thirteen is a much more com- 
mon number. It is one of the most venomous of serpents, and yet 
one that we cannot but respect, since it habitually makes the most 
honourable use of the singular appendage with which it is gifted. It 
never strikes a foe without first warning him of his danger. In form 
it is somewhat corpulent, has a flat heart-shaped head, and is supplied 
with fangs, varying from a half inch to an inch in length, which lie 
hidden horizontally in the flesh of the upper jaw, and are capable of 
being thrown out like the blade of a knife. The venom emitted by it 
is so deadly, that it has been known to cause the death of a human 
being in a very few hours, and to destroy a dog or cat in less than 
twenty minutes, and yet we have met with some half-dozen indivi- 
duals in our travels who have been bitten by the rattlesnake without 
being seriously injured. Horses and cattle are known to become ex- 
* Thirlwall. 
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ceedingly terrified at its appearance, and, generally speaking, when 
bitten, die in a short time; and yet we once saw a horse, which was 
only troubled in consequence of its bite, by a disease resembling the 
scurvy. The hair dropped from the skin of the quadruped, and he 
looked horribly, if he did not feel so. As to the effect of this poison 
upon hogs, it has frequently been proven to be perfectly harmless, 
and we know it to be the custom in certain portions of the country 
for farmers to employ their swine for the express purpose of destroy- 
ing the rattlesnakes infesting their land. The effect of the rattle- 
snake’s bite upon itself is said to be generally fatal. In regard to the 
antidote of this poison we are acquainted with only one, which is the 
plant commonly called the rattlesnake weed. Both the leaf and the 
root are employed, and applied internally as well as externally. This 
= grows to the height of six or eight inches, has one stock and a 
eaf resembling in shape the head of the rattlesnake, and is almost in- 
variably found in those sections of the country where the reptile 
abounds. 

The courage of the rattlesnake is by no means remarkable, and it 
is but seldom that they will dispute the right of way with a man who . 
is not afraid of them. They are sluggish in their movements, and ac- 
complish the most of their travelling during the nocturnal hours. 
They feed upon almost every variety of living creature which they 
can overpower. They are not partial to water, but when compelled to 
cross a river or lake, they perform the feat in a most beautiful manner, 
holding their heads about one foot from the surface, and gliding along 
at a rapid rate. They are affectionate creatures, and it is alleged that 
when their offspring are very young, and they are disturbed by the 

resence of man, the mothers swallow their little ones until the danger 
is past, and then disgorge them alive and writhing. 

Another of their peculiarities consists in the fact, that they may be 
entirely disarmed by brandishing over their heads the leaves of the 
white ash, which are so obnoxious to their nervous system as to pro- 
duce the most painful contortions of the body. When travelling at 
night in search of food, or for purposes of recreation, as it may be, 
they have a fashion of visiting the ——— of hunters, and it 
has been ascertained that the only way of keeping them at a respect- 
ful distance is to encircle the camp with a rope, over which they are 
afraid to crawl ;—and it has frequently happened to hunters, in a 
snake country, that on awaking after a night of repose, they have dis- 
covered on the outside of their magic circle as many as a dozen of the 
charming creatures, carefully coiled up, and sound asleep. It is also 
related of this snake that it bes the power of throwing off or suppress- 
ing a disagreeable effluvium, which is quite sickening to those who 
come within its range. If this be true, it occurs chiefly in the month 
of August, when the weather is sultry, and the snake is particularly 
fat. That this snake has the power of charming, as some writers 
maintain, may be true, but we know not of an authenticated instance. 
That it may have a very quiet way of stealing upon its prey seems to 
us much more plausible—but upon this fact we are non-committal. 
As to their power of hissing—that, also, is an undecided question. In 
regard to their manner of biting we can — with more confidence. 
They never attack a man without first coiling themselves in a grace- 
ful manner, and instead of jumping they merely extend their bodies, 
with the quickness of thought, towards their mark, and if they do not 
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reach it, they have to coil themselves in for a second effort, and 
when they hit a man at all, it is generally on his heel, for the bruis- 
ing of which they have the authority of the Scriptures. 

The rattlesnake is peculiar to the American continent. Four varie- 
ties alone are known to naturalists, three of which are found in the 
United States, and one in South America. In the States bordering on 
the Gulf of Mexico they attain the length of seven and eight feet and 
a diameter of three to four inches—the males having four fangs, and 
the females only two. These are characterised by a kind of diamond 
figure on the skin, and are partial to the low or bottom lands of the 
country. Those found in the Middle and Northern States are called 
the common or banded rattlesnakes, and are altogether the most abun- 
dant in the Union. They vary in length from two and a half to four 
feet, and are partial to mountainous and rocky districts. There is also 
a very small, but most dangerous variety, called the ground rattle- 
snakes, which are found on the sterile and sandy prairies of the West, 
and to a limited extent in the barren districts of the South. In 
Canada they are almost unknown, and even in the more thickly set- 
tled states of the Union they are rapidly becoming extinct. As to 
their value, it may be stated that their oil and gall are highly prized 
in all sections of the Union for medicinal purposes, and by the Indians 
and slave population of the South, their flesh is frequently employed 
as an article of food, and really considered sweet and nourishing. 

The attachment of the aborigines to this famous reptile is proverb- 
ial: among nearly all the tribes, even at the present a , it is seldom 
disturbed, but is designated by the endearing epithet of grandfather. 
It is recorded, however, by the early historians, that when one tribe 
desired to challenge another to combat, they were in the habit of 
sending into the midst of their enemy the skin of a rattlesnake, where- 
by it would appear to have been employed as an emblem of revenge. 
And as to the origin of the rattlesnake, the old men among the Che- 
rokees relate a legend to the nee effect, which, the reader will 
notice, bears a striking analogy to the history of our Saviour. A very 
beautiful young man, with a white face, and wrapped in a white robe, 
once made his appearance in their nation, and commanded them to 
abandon all their old customs and festivals, and to adopt a new reli- 
gion. He made use of the softest language, and everything that he did 
proved him to be a good man. It so happened, however, that he could 
make no friends among them, and the medicine men of the nation 
conspired to take away his life. In many ways did they try to do 
this—by lashing him with serpents, and by giving him poison, but 
were always unsuccessful. But, in process of time, the deed was ac- 
complished, and in the following manner. It was known that the 
good stranger was in the habit of daily visiting a certain spring for the 
purpose of quenching his thirst, and bathing his body. In view of this 
fact, the magicians made a very beautiful war-club, inlaid with bone 
and shells, and decorated with rattles, and this club they offered to the 
Great Spirit, with the prayer that he would teach them how to destroy 
the stranger. In answer to the prayer, a venomous snake was created 
and carefully hidden under a leaf by the side of the spring. The 
stranger, as usual, came there to drink, was bitten by the snake, and 
ese The Cherokee nation then fell in love with the snake, and 

aving asked the Great Spirit to distinguish it, by some peculiar mark, 
from all the other snakes in the world, he complied by transferring to 
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its body the rattles which had made the club of sacrifice so musical to 
the ear, and so beautiful to the eye. And from that rattlesnake are 
descended all the poisonous snakes now scattered through the world. 

We commenced this article with the determination of not writing a 
single paragraph (for the above legend, after a fashion, is historical) 
which could be classed with the unbelievable things called “Snake 
Stories,” but the following matter-of-fact, though disconnected anec- 
dotes, may not be unacceptable to our readers. 

We were once upon a fishing a among the mountains of 
North Carolina, with two other gentlemen, when it so happened that 
we concluded to spend the night in a deserted log cabin, belonging to 
one of the party. By the light of a large fire, we partook of a cold 
but comfortable supper, and after ae ourselves into a drowsy 
mood, we huddled together on the floor, directly in front of the fire- 
place, and were soon in a sound sleep. About midnight, when the 
fire was out, one of the party was awakened by a singular rattling 
noise, and having roused his companions, it was ascertained beyond a 
doubt that there were two rattlesnakes within the room where they 
were lying. We arose, of course, horrified at the idea, and as we were 
in total darkness, we were afraid even to move for fear of being bitten. 
We soon managed, however, to strike a light, and when we did so, we 
found one of our visitors on the hearth, and one in the remotest corner 
of the room. We killed them, as a matter of course, with a most 
hearty relish, and in the morning another of the same race, just with- 
out the threshold of the cabin. The reptiles had probably left the 
cabin just before our arrival, and on returning at midnight, had ex- 
pressed their displeasure at our intrusion upon their abode, by sound- 
ing their rattles. 

On another occasion we were of a party of anglers who killed a 
rattlesnake on one of the mountains overlooking Lake George (where 
this reptile is very abundant), and after its head had been cut off and 
buried, one of the party affirmed that there was not a person present 
who could take the dead snake in his hand, hold it out at arm’s length, 
and give it a sudden squeeze, without dropping it to the ground. A 
wager was offered, and by the most curious and courageous of the 
party was accepted. He took the snake in his hand and obeyed the 
instructions, when the serpentine body suddenly sprang as if endowed 
with life, and the headless trunk struck the person holding it, with 
considerable force upon the arm. To add that the snake fell to the 
ground most suddenly is hardly necessary. We enjoyed a laugh at 


the expense of our ambitious friend, but the phenomenon which he 


made known, remains to this day entirely unexplained. Since that 
time we have been led to believe that there is not one man in a thou- 
sand who would have the fortitude to succeed in the experiment above 
mentioned. 
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The Laws of Health in Relation to Mind and Body. A Series of 
Letters from an Old Practitioner to a Patient. By Lionel J. 
Beale, M.R.C.S. London: Churchill, 1851. 


On a general review of the sentiments of mankind, there would appear 
really but few persons who participate in Paley’s cheering conclusion, 
“Tt is a happy world, after all!” Indeed the fashion is to talk of the 
miseries of the world, and to look upon those miseries as inevitable, as 
part and parcel of our lot in this state of existence, and as very little 
connected with our own actions, our own self-culture and self-govern- 
ment. Such a view of our sublunary lot negatives the idea, which every 
one professes to entertain, of an overruling beneficent Providence, and 
is opposed to the principle laid down by the learned Bishop Butler, that 
“in the present state, all which we enjoy, and a great part of what we 
suffer, is in our own power.” 

We have been led to these remarks by the character of the book 
before us, which serves well to illustrate the principles just glanced at ; 
and we would recommend our readers to peruse its pages, that they 
may become impressed how much their happiness is in their own keep- 
ing, and may learn how that happiness, involved in the very possession 
of mental and bodily health, may be attained. We admire the tenor of 
the book, which is consonant with the increasing enlightenment of the 
age, in its opposition to the fanciful opinions of former times, when the 
sickness of individuals, or of nations, was referred at once to mysterious 
agency, instead of being looked for in the neglect of the known laws of 
health, as applicable to mankind, individually or collectively. It is now 
recognised, however, that those laws of health cannot be neglected with 
impunity; that it is the duty of the state to enforce the observance of 
many of them on the community, and that it is a noble object of philan- 
thropy to promote attention to them. 

The book at present under notice does, indeed, not deal with this 
subject of public hygiene, except incidentally; its object is to teach 
individuals the rules according to which they may render themselves as 
healthy, happy, and useful as their present sphere of existence admits. 
This grand object it appears to us well to serve ; it not only gives the 
tules, but the reasons for them; in short, it is based on a clear and 
attentive examination of the constitution and mutual adaptation of our 
minds and bodies. 

In order to the better understanding of the principles it inculcates, a 
sketch is given of the physiology of the chief bodily functions, and a more 
particular inquiry is entered into respecting the mental powers. We 

ve no space to enter into any analysis or special criticism of the 
author’s philosophy of the mind, which exhibits several peculiar and very 
interesting views; suffice it to say, that he evinces a strong leaning to 
the hypotheses of phrenology, and forcibly advocates the doctrine of 
the appropriation of special localities of the brain to the various mental 
operations and emotions, without however indulging in any visionary 
mapping out the cerebral substance. 
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But the most valuable portion of the treatise is, where the author pro- 
ceeds to show how the laws deduced by reasoning upon our mental and 
bodily condition, can be carried out in practice; and how those laws are 
constantly departed from in the training of ourselves or of others, in all 
phases of life. Education is now regarded as the great panacea for evil ; 
but that it may not disappoint in the expectations it raises, it must be- 
come better understood than at present ; it must be emancipated from 
the trammels of bygone opinions and usages; in fine, it must be based 
on principles derived from an attentive and unbiassed consideration of the 
laws of mental and bodily health. 

In the section of the work just referred to, the author has been, we 
think, very successful in pointing out numerous mistakes commonly 
made in the process of education, and especially in the discipline of the 
mind. From the want of any proper education, what is more common 
than to see the mind either forced into unnatural intellectual activity at 
the sacrifice of itself and of the body also, or allowed to be the mere slave 
of the body and its appetites, or the toy of the emotions. If then the 
present state of knowledge be sufficiently advanced to indicate certain 
positive rules to guide us in the healthy training of our mind and body, 
or, in what is equivalent, in our endeavours after happiness and useful- 
ness, we cannot but agree with the remark in Mr. Beale’s preface, “that 
such books as the present cannot be too numerous, while the laws of 
health are so grievously disregarded ;” and to this we may, in conclusion, 
add, that the present book is a most excellent guide for those who would 
seek that summum bonum—“ mens sana in corpore sano.” 


Excursions and Adventures in New South Wales. By John Hen- 
derson, Esq. London: William Shoberl, 1851. 


Few works that we have seen on New South Wales have given 
more, or more various information than is to be found in the two 
volumes before us. The author gives a general outline of his life 
and proceedings in the colony, not omitting to point out, as the result 
of his own experience (as he himself quotes— 

—Queque ipse miserrima vidi, 
Et quorum pars magna fui—”’ ), 
the discomforts, annoyances, losses and dangers to which the settler 
is exposed, and showing the recompense to which, in the long run, he 
may look forward. Of the recompense in his own case we do not 
hear, from which we conclude that he despaired of obtaining, or 
would not wait to serure it. 

The value of this work to intending emigrants is its honesty. The 
author paints no fine delusive pictures, neither does he lay on the grim 
| and the deterring. He shows, and plainly, what is to be endured, 
and what may be gained. As a book for the general reader it is 
entitled to high praise. The author is a very lively, and yet withal, 
a reflective companion. His account of the Aborigines is the best, 
because the fullest, we have yet seen; and his notes on the natural 
history of the colony are very curious and interesting. 
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UNSUCESSFUL GREAT MEN. 
BY PROFESSOR CREASY. 


Careat successibus opto 

Quisquis ab eventu facta notanda — 

vip. Heroid. 


No. II—KOSCIUSKO, 


In the stanza originally designed for the conclusion of Byron’s “ Ode to 
Napoleon Bonaparte,” the poet asks— 
“ Where may the wearied eye repose, 
When gazing on the great, 
Where neither guilty glory glows, 
Nor despicable state ?— 
Yes, one, the first, the last, the best, 
The Cincinnatus of the West, 
Whom envy dared not hate, 
Bequeathed the name of Washington, 
To make man blush there was but one.” 


Had Byron, when he wrote this, remembered the Polish patriot, who 
in early life was the friend and comrade of Washington, and who in all 
but success was his equal, he would have blended the name of Kosciusko 
with that of the Deliverer of America. But in other passages of his poems 
he has done ample justice to the great hero of Poland: and, indeed, 
there are few instances where unsuccessful valour has received such 
homage from poetic genius, as Byron, Campbell, and other poets of our 

e and nation have poured forth to Kosciusko, both in his lifetime and 

ter his decease. 

Thaddeus Kosciusko was born in 1756, of a noble, but not wealthy, 
Lithuanian family. He was educated, like most of his countrymen, for 
a soldier’s life, and studied his profession first in the military school at 
Warsaw. An early disappointment in love caused him to leave Poland 
for a time ; and he proceeded to Paris, where he resumed his military 
studies. He was still young when he returned to Poland, and he applied 
to Stanislaus, the then king, for an appointment in the army, but was 
refused. At this time the war of Independence was going on between 
England and her American colonies: and Kosciusko, who had formed 
the acquaintance of Lafayette at Paris, now joined him and the other 
French volunteers, who crossed the Atlantic to offer their swords in what 
they deemed the cause of justice and freedom. Kosciusko served for 
several campaigns under Gates and Washington, and acquired a high 
reputation both for personal bravery and for skill. He rose to the 
rank of general in the American army. At the end of the war he 
returned to his own country, where he lived in retirement, until the 
opportunity came of serving her with his counsel and his sword. 

The first spoliation of the Polish territory by the crowned conspirators 
who ruled the three great empires of Austria, Russia, and Prussia, had 


taken place in 1772. A century had not then elapsed since the rescue 
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of Austria from the Turks, by the Poles under King Sobieski. Little 
more than a century and a half had passed from the time when the 
Polish armies of King Sigismund conquered Russia, dethroned her Czar, 
and gave away the Russian crown in captured Moscow. Te Prussian 
dukes had been long the vassals of the Jagellon Polish kings; and of the 
three powers that have blotted Poland out from the list of the living 
nationalities of Europe, there is not one that has not formerly been her 
humble and submissive inferior: and it was in her that Christendom 
found for ages its bravest and best barrier against the tide of Ma- 
hometan invasion. But while other states had been consolidating 
their strength, Poland had been gradually sinking into weakness, and 
becoming the prey of dissension and anarchy. The mass of her popu- 
lation were serfs. The inhabitants of her cities and towns had no social 
rank or political power. And her nobility, though numerous and brave, 
were turbulent and lawless, regarding with equal jealousy the masses 
below them, and the king whom they elected to be over them. The 
Russian empress, Catherine, found ready pretext for interfering in the 
royal elections, and in the civil wars that were continually breaking out 
among the Poles. Frederick of Prussia was even more ambitious and un- 
scrupulous than the Czarina; and the Austrian empress, Maria Theresa, 
was persuaded, though with difficulty,to become an accomplice in the 
greatest national crime that had been committed since Christian Europe 
emerged from the chaos and strife of the Dark Ages. 

The troops of these three sovereigns were in possession of all Poland, 
when, in April 1773, the Polish king, Stanislaus, was compelled by his 
Russian rulers to convene a mock assembly at Warsaw, for the purpose 
of ratifying the treaty by which the partitioning powers had, in the pre- 
ceding August, divided amongst themselves the coveted provinces of the 
Polish territory. Under the menaces of Russian bayonets the Diet was 
convened, and the treaty sanctioned ; and then the allies withdrew from 
Warsaw, and the portion of Poland which they were pleased, for a time, 
to leave in normal independence and peace. 

This terrible blow at last awoke the Poles to the necessity of reforming 
the wretched state of their national institutions. The wisest of their 
sovereigns, Sobieski and John Casimir, had vainly predicted the coming 
calamity, and vainly urged their countrymen to lay aside their dissensions, 
and to abandon their arbitrary and wild usages for a more just and rational 
form of government. Taught by experience, but taught when the lesson 
came too late, Poland now earnestly employed herself in the task of self- 
reform: and, in 1791, a new constitution was enthusiastically adopted, 

which commanded the respect of the sagest minds ; and which, if foreign 
interference had been averted or repelled, might even yet have rescued 
the Polish nation from-ruin. By this constitution a system of public 
education was provided; the partial emancipation of the serfs, with a 
view to their gradual elevation to all the rights of freemen, was decreed ; 
the throne was declared hereditary in the Saxon royal branch, after the 
death of King Stanislaus ; the “Liberum Veto,” by which a single 
dissident in the Diets had been able to nullify every resolution, was 
abolished, and the consent of a majority was declared sufficient. More- 
over, the cities and towns acquired representatives ; and thus, at last, 
this important element of European civilization, the municipal, was 
called into activity in Poland. The wisdom of this reform may be best 
judged of from the remarks made upon it by Burke, at the very time 
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when that statesman was signalizing himself by his denunciations of 
revolutionary innovation :—— 

“In. contemplating that change, humanity has everything to rejoice 
and glory in, nothing to be ashamed of, nothing to suffer. Anarchy and 
servitude were at once removed; a throne was strengthened for the pro- 
tection of the people, without trenching on their liberties ; foreign cabal 
abolished, by changing the crown from elective to hereditary; a reigning 
king, from an heroic love to his country, exerted himself in favour of a 
family of strangers, as if it had been hisown. Ten millions of men were 
placed in a way to be freed gradually, and therefore to themselves safely, 
not from civil or political claims, which, bad as they seem, only fetter the 
mind, but from substantial personal bondage. Inhabitants of cities, 
before without privileges, were placed in the consideration which belongs 
to that improved and connecting situation of social life. One of the most 
numerous, proud, and fierce bodies of nobility in the world, was arranged 
only in the foremost rank of free citizens. All, from the king to the 
labourer, were improved in their condition. Everything was kept in its 
place and order, but in that place and order everything was bettered. 
Not one drop of blood was spilled ; there was no treachery, no outrage ; 
no slander, more cruel than the sword ; no studied insult on religions, 
morals, or manners ; no spoil or confiscation ; no citizen was beggared ; 
none imprisoned, none exiled; but the whole was effected with a policy 
and discretion, a unanimity and secrecy, such as have never been before 
known on any occasion.” 

It was the establishment of this constitution that was made the pre- 
text for a fresh spoliation of Poland. The King of Prussia, in the most 
detestable spirit of treachery, had encouraged the Poles to proceed with 
their reforms, and had proffered the alliance of Prussia as a safeguard, 
in the event of any attack from Russia. A treaty was concluded in 
1791, by which King Frederick William bound himself to protect Poland 
from foreign interference in any time or any manner. The Russian 
minister, with more insolence, but more candour, informed the Polish 
Diet that the least change in the constitution of their country would be 
looked on as an infraction of the peace between Poland and Russia. 
Poland completed her reforms, in defiance of this threat: and in the May 
of 1792, the Russian troops, a hundred thousand strong, entered her ter- 
ritory. Kosciusko, who had zealously co-operated with the chiefs of the 
great constitutional regeneration of his country, and whose career in 
America had inspired just confidence in his valour and conduct, now 
received the command of one of the three divisions of the Polish army of 
defence. In the short campaign that ensued, he distinguished himself 
greatly, both for spirit and for judgment: and he won the admiration 
of all Europe by the gallant stand that he made at Dubienka on the 
18th of July, where, at the head of five thousand Poles, he held his 
ground for many hours against seventeen thousand Russians, and, when 
at last compelled to retire, effected an orderly and steady retreat. The 
valour and the coolness which he exhibited in this engagement, marked 
him out to the Poles as their future military chief. 

The vacillations and the cowardice of the Polish king, Stanislaus, 
paralyzed all the efforts of the national troops during this campaign ; 
and, while the contest was still undecided, the king signed a treaty which 
placed Poland in the hands of the Russians. After this submission, 
the Polish army was partly disbanded, and partly scattered into small 
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detachments throughout the country. The officers who had signalized 
themselves in the resistance to the Russian arms, were dismissed ; and 
Russian garrisons were posted in Warsaw and the other principal towns. 

Early in 1793, the Prussian king, whose energies ought to have been 
devoted to meeting the real emergencies of the war in which he was engaged 
against republican France, revealed the base motives through which he 
had encouraged Poland to proceed with those reforms that drew on her 
the hostility of Russia. Neglecting his French foes, and German friends 
on the Rhine, King Frederick William marched his troops into Great 
Poland, and seized the important cities of Thorn and Dantzic. He tried 
to justify these acts of violence by a manifesto, in which he declared that 
the Poles had behaved very ungratefully to his ally, the Empress of Rus- 
sia, and that they had had the contumacy to make an obstinate resistance 
against the Russian troops. He complained that the Poles had imbibed 
the detestable principles of French democracy ; and that this was espe- 
cially the case in the province of Great Poland which adjoined his own 
dominions ; so that he was compelled to have recourse to strong mea- 
sures. The Russian Empress and the Austrian Emperor also put forth 
manifestoes about their love of peace and good government, and the con- 
sequent necessity for certain parts of Poland being incorporated in the 
dominions of her neighbours. 

The Poles in vain appealed to the treaties made after the former parti- 
tion in 1773, when Russia, Austria, and Prussia solemnly guaranteed the 
independence and integrity of Poland as those treaties left her. The 
wretched Polish king was compelled to convene a mock assembly, in 
which the new constitution was abolished, and the old system, with all its 
abuses, restored. At the same time a fresh partition of territory was 
ratified, which made over to Russia a territory containing a population of 
more than three millions and a half, and to Prussia a territory with a 
population of nearly a million and a half, together with the command of 
the navigation of the Vistula, and the important city of Dantzic on the 
Baltic. The miserable remnant of Poland was left for King Stanislaus 
to govern, but with all the disorders and oppressions of the old constitu- 
tion revived, with a Russian minister in his council to direct him, and 
with a Russian army in his capital to coerce him if required. 

A chivalrous and ancient nation like the Polish, justly proud of its 
military renown, and enthusiastically devoted to liberty, could not be 
expected to endure such a yoke without one struggle more for independ- 
ence. It was felt by the Polish generals and soldiery that the king had 
tied their hands in the late war, and that the chances of battle had not 
yet been fairly tried. Kosciusko, and the other principal generals, were 
now refugees from their country ; but to whatever region they wandered, 
their hearts were with Poland still. Kosciusko, though resolute to effect 
a national rising against the oppressors of his country, was wisely averse 
to any rash and immature attempts. He waited in the hope of some 
crisis occurring in the great European war, that then was raging, which 
might weaken and disunite the force of the oppressors of Poland, and give 
a favourable opportunity for a struggle. But the patriots who remained 
at home, and who smarted under the daily insolence and misrule of the 
satellites of Russia, precipitated the insurrection in 1794; not wholly 
without reason, for an order had been issued to disband half of the little 
army which Poland had been allowed by the late treaty to keep on foot, 
and it seemed essential not to allow the national force to be thus weakened. 
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The Polish officer Madalinski, who received the command to disband his 

brigade, replied by marching upon Cracow, and calling on the Poles to 
arm for the rescue of their independence. Few at first obeyed the sum- 
mons: but when Kosciusko, who had been watching the progress of 
events from the Saxon frontier, arrived at Cracow, his military reputation, 
and the magic of his personal influence, brought the enthusiastic youth of 
Poland in crowds around the national banner of the White Eagle. He 
was proclaimed Generalissimo of the Polish forces; and, by a wise and 
generous act of confidence, his countrymen, in imitation of the ancient 
Romans, made their great citizen Dictator in this emergency of the state. 
An oath of allegiance to him was taken both by the soldiery and the civilians, 
His authority was absolute. He had the regulation of all affairs, civil as 
well as military. The national council, which he was commissioned to 
form, was chosen by himself, and its members were subject to dismissal 
at his will. He had power given him to nominate his successor, but 
that successor was to be subject to the control of the national council. 

So ample was the authority which Poland conferred upon Kosciusko ; 
and on assuming it he bound himself thus to its faithful and just exer- 
cise :—“ I, Thaddeus Kosciusko, in the presence of the Most High 
God, swear to the Polish nation that I will never employ against any 
of my fellow-countrymen the power that has been entrusted to me, 
but that I will exert it only to maintain the integrity of my father-land, 
to recover the national independence, and to strengthen the general 
liberties of the people.” Such was the oath taken by Kosciusko upon 
entering on his high and perilous office ; and no one has ever been found 
to assert or insinuate that Poland’s great Dictator did not keep that 
oath both in letter and in spirit. 

The first acts of Kosciusko were to summon a Diet of representatives 
of the nobles and representatives of the cities; to provide funds for the 
immediate purposes of the war by a property-tax; and to call out and 
organize as far as possible the military force of the land. On the first of 
April he marched out of Cracow at the head of four thousand imperfectly 
armed troops. On the fourth he encountered a superior force of Russians 
at Raclavicé, and after an obstinate fight of five hours, gained a complete 
victory, in which, besides the heavy loss which the enemy sustained in 
killed and wounded, they left eleven cannons in Kosciusko’s hands, and 
a large quantity of arms and military stores, which were of the greatest 
service to him in equipping the volunteers who thronged around him. 

The news of this victory spread far and wide through Poland ; and the 
Polish troops, and a considerable number of the population rose in support 
of the patriotic cause. The Russian general, Denisoff, whom Kosciusko 
had defeated at Raclavicé, was largely reinforced soon after the battle, so 
as to check Kosciusko from advancing on the capital. But the Polish 
commander, by compelling the enemy to concentrate their troops round 
Cracow, secured the insurgents in the rest of Poland free opportunity for 
action and organization. In the palatinate of Lublin, the district of 
Chelm, and the duchy of Lithuania, corps of Poles were collected, and 
important advantages over the Russians were obtained. A considerable 
garrison of Russian troops was posted in Warsaw ; but the citizens rose 
against them, and, after two days’ hard fighting, nearly the whole of the 
foreign garrison was destroyed, and the capital of Poland was in the 
possession of the Polish troops and armed citizens. All readily ac- 
knowledged the authority of Kosciusko ; and while professing allegiance 
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to King Stanislaus, and declaring their intention of preserving their 
monarchy, the Poles placed themselves under the guidance of their Great 
Dictator, so long as the struggle against the enemy should continue. 
The Prussian troops now took an active part in the campaign against the 
Poles, whom the Russians, single-handed, were plainly unable to subdue. 
An army of forty thousand Prussians marched upon Cracow, and united 
themselves with Denisoff’s troops. Kosciusko attacked them at Scekocin, 
on the 8th June, but the disparity of numbers was too great, and, after 
some gallant fighting, he was obliged to retreat upon Kielce, leaving the 
road to Cracow open to the enemies. This city was soon obliged to sur- 
render to a Prussian division, and, about the same time, a Polish corps 
under General Zaginczech, was completely defeated by a Russian force 
under Defelden. 

These reverses were met by Kosciusko with unflinching fortitude. 
His army, though beaten at Scekocin, had not been routed; and while 
he rested and reinforced it at his camp at Kielce, he issued proclamations 
and orders to all the Polish generals on the frontiers, bidding them carry 
the war into the Prussian and Russian territories, and offer liberty to the 
enslaved and oppressed populations. But, in the meanwhile, scenes 
occurred at Warsaw which did serious injury to the Polish cause, and 
threatened to disgrace it as deeply as the cause of freedom had been 
disgraced in France. The mob of the capital broke out into the most 
furious violence, when the reverses of the national armies were known. 
On the same pretexts as those assigned by the Jacobins of Paris in their 
September massacres, the anarchists of Warsaw attacked the prisons, 
threatening instant death to all traitors. The magistrates, at imminent 
danger to themselves, checked the riot, but not before eight of the 
prisoners had been seized and slaughtered. Kosciusko showed the 
deepest grief and indignation when informed of these excesses. Count 
Oginsky, who served under Kosciusko during this war, heard from 
Kosciusko’s own lips how he lamented this blot on the Polish revolution. 
He did more than lament it. He caused a strict investigation to be 
made respecting the originators of these crimes, and seven of the ring- 
leaders were executed by his orders. 

Kosciusko was, indeed, neither a sanguinary party chief, nor a fanatical 
democrat. He had the good sense to understand that the republican 
institutions which he had seen introduced into America, were wholly 
unsuited for the Polish nation. He seems to have thought a limited 
hereditary monarchy, with a representative house of commons, and with 
fair privileges secured to the higher nobility, the best adapted for his 
country. He showed the equity and humanity of his disposition by the 
efforts that he made to ameliorate the condition of the serfs ; though 
these efforts lost him the good-will and co-operation of some of the great 
landowners, who looked on their peasants as their chattels, and ,were 
more influenced by avarice than by humanity or patriotism. Simple 
in his habits, unaffected in his manners, amiable and mild to his com- 
rades and associates, chivalrously bold in danger, and sternly resolute 
when duty required, he was the idol of his soldiers’ hearts, and won the 
admiration and esteem even of his foes. 

At the end of June an Austrian army entered Little Poland, and 
though it did not proceed to further hostilities, it necessarily weakened 
the forces of the defenders, by requiring a Polish corps of observation to 
be drafted from the other armies and employed in watching its movements. 
The combined Prussians and Russians now advanced from Cracow upon 
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Warsaw. Kosciusko was too weak to fight a pitched battle with them, 
and he retreated before them to a strongly-fortified camp, which he had 
directed to be prepared a few miles from the city. He had also caused 
the fortifications of Warsaw to be strengthened, and the invaders were 
repulsed in several assaults upon the city; while, from the judicious 
position which Kosciusko had taken, he made it impossible for them to 
carry on a regular siege. 

After several partial engagements, in which the Polish general showed 
great skill, and his troops great bravery, the Allies—who, besides their 
losses in action, suffered severely for want of provisions, retreated from 
Warsaw on the 5th of September. The Polish provinces, which the late 
treaties of partition had given to Prussia, now rose in arms. Kosciusko 
sent one of his best generals, with a considerable number of troops to aid 
them, and in a short time nearly the whole of Great Poland was in the 
hands of the patriots ; an advantage which seemed to compensate for the 
loss of Lithuania, which the Russians had reconquered while the first 
siege of Warsaw was proceeding. 

But the Czarina was resolved to crush the Polish insurrection at 
any cost and at all hazards. She therefore ordered her celebrated 
general, Suwarrow, to march with his army of victorious veterans from 
the frontiers of Turkey, through the south-eastern provinces of Poland 
upon Warsaw. Kosciusko, after the deliverance of the capital from the 
Russian and Prussian troops that had attacked it from the south- 
west, had followed the retreating enemies for some distance south- 
ward of that city, and had established his head-quarters on the left bank 
of the Vistula. The Russian general, Fersen, who, after the departure 
of the King of Prussia, assumed the chief command of the allies, and who 
was speedily reinforced by several divisions of his countrymen, was 
posted on the opposite bank. The news of Suwarrow’s approach on the 
‘east, obliged Kosciusko to prepare an army to oppose this fresh antago- 
nist. General Sierakovsky, one of the best of the Polish officers, was 
accordingly sent with fifteen thousand men to check the advance of Su- 
warrow. 

At this time ten thousand of the Polish troops were employed in watch- 
ing the Austrians. Several thousands, under Madalinski, were actively 
engaged in southern Prussia. Lithuania had exhausted an army ; War- 
saw required a garrison; and the main Polish army, under Kosciusko, 
was reduced to seventeen thousand men ; and a large proportion of these 
were recruits, imperfectly armed and disciplined. The want of natural 
barriers, which characterises Poland, and her want also of frontier 
fortresses, made the task of defending her with the slender means at 
Kosciusko’s disposal peculiarly difficult. The rivers Vistula and Bug 
offered the only lines of defence; and while Kosciusko himself kept the 
western Russian army, under Fersen, from crossing the former, he trusted 
to Sierakovsky preventing the eastern Russian army, under Suwarrow, 
from passing the latter stream. But Sierakovsky was no match for the 
conqueror of Ismail. Suwarrow came on him by surprise, and almost 
destroyed his army in a series of engagements, which were all desperately 
fought, but all completely lost by the Poles. Suwarrow advanced 
rapidly as far as Bresck, and Kosciusko was obliged to quit his own 
position near the Vistula, in order to protect the capital. Leaving 
Prince Poninski, with a third of his army, to guard the Vistula against 
Fersen, he himself took a central station at Lukow, and concentrated the 
scattered Polish forces for the purpose of making a bold effort to crush 
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Suwarrow, who had moved forward to Bresck with such haste, that only 
a portion of his troops had been able to keep up.with him. But Fersen 
completely out-maneuvred Poninski, and, on the 8th of October, suc- 
ceeded in placing his whole army on the right bank of the Vistula, so 
that only a few score miles of open country now separated the two Rus- 
sian armies from each other. 

Kosciusko felt the instant necessity of fighting his enemies before their 
junction could be completed, and, for that purpose, leaving one of his 
generals, Mokranovski, with some troops to retard Suwarrow, he himself 
hastened, with about eleven thousand men, to Maciovice, where he 
ordered Poninski to join him, with the intention of then attacking Fersen, 
whose troops were near that town. But Fersen attacked Kosciusko 
himself before Poninski came up. The decisive battle was fought on the 
8th October. The numerical superiority of the Russians was not very 
great, but Fersen’s men were veterans, and he had a large force of cavalry 
and of guns, while Kosciusko was almost entirely destitute of artillery 
and horse, and his soldiers were chiefly half-disciplined and half-equipped 
volunteers. Still the battle was long and well-contested, and the Polish 
infantry held their ground stubbornly for hours, in the hopes of Poninski’s 


division coming up to aid them. At length the superior fire of the Rus- 


sian artillery, and the charges of their horse regiments on the flank of the 
Poles, broke the left wing of Kosciusko’s army, and spread confusion 
throughout his line. Collecting his principal officers round him, Kos- 
ciusko made a desperate effort to redeem the day by a charge, which he 
headed in person, against the Russian centre. But his little band was 
overwhelmed with numbers, and cut down almost to a man: he himself 
received several severe wounds, and fell to the ground, exclaiming, 
“Finis Polonia !” 

His words were too true. Within a few days after his defeat and 
capture, the Russians drove the remnants of the Polish armies before them 
into Warsaw. On the 4th of November, Suwarrow stormed Praga, the 
fortified suburb of that city. Warsaw itself capitulated on the 6th, and 
the final treaty of partition ensued, by which Austria, Russia, and 
Prussia, divided the last remains of Poland among them, and one of the 
most ancient, and at one time of the most splendid and powerful states 
of Christendom, ceased to exist. 

Kosciusko himself was recognized and respected by the Russian soldiery 
on the fatal field of Maciovice. His wounds were cured, and though the 
Empress Catherine caused him to be imprisoned at St. Petersburg, her 
successor Paul released him in 1796. He declined rank in the Russian 
service ; and, after passing some time in the United States and in this 
country, he lived for many years in retirement in the neighbourhood of 
Paris. He saw through the selfish ambition of Napoleon, and honour- 
ably refused either to serve under him himself, or to try to persuade his 
countrymen to become soldiers of fortune under the French eagles. When 
solicited to do so, he replied, “ What, despotism for despotism? The 
Poles have enough of it at home, without going so far to purchase it at 
the price of their blood.” In 1814, he wrote to the Emperor Alexander 
in favour of the Poles, asking for an amnesty for all exiles, for a free con- 
stitution, like that of England, to be given to Poland, and that schools 
might be founded for the education of the serfs. Disappointed in the 
hopes that he had formed respecting Alexander’s treatment of his coun- 
try, Kosciusko retired to Soleure, in Switzerland, where he closed his 

blameless and honourable existence in 1817. 
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ODE TO THE ANCIENT BRITONS. 


BY A DESCENDANT OF THE MAWRS.* 


When wild in woods the noble savage ran. 
DryvDen. 


And modern Britons justly praise their sires. 
Byron. 


In Albion’s ancient days, midst northern snows, 

Hardy and bold, immortal FreEpo™ rose! 

She roamed the sounding margin of the deep, 

Conway’s wild bank, and Cader's craggy steep :— 

By tyrants sunk, she rose more proudly great, 

As ocean swells, indignant, in the strait ; 

And, borne in chains from Cambria’s mountains bleak, 

Raised virtue’s generous blush on Cesar’s cheek. 

RicuarDs. 

I—1 


ALL hail to the race of the hero and bard, 
Who the Gaul and the Saxon defied ! 

Who in freedom—not fame—sought the warrior’s reward, 
Scorning life when that boon was denied ! 


Hail to the race !—though rolling ages, since, 
Saw your lost land by feudal tyrants fill’d, 

Powerless they pass’d—brave nation !—patriot prince !— 
To blight Llewelyn’s name+—or Edward's crime to gild! 


2. 


Vain was thy vengeance “ruthless king,” 
Vain even Time’s oblivious wing, 
To sweep from Memory’s page 
The record of the brave and just, 
Which long survives their scattered dust, 
And lives from age to age ! 


See in the land whence exiled long, 
Your freeborn hosts were driven, 

A Bard arise, to whose high song 
Your injured cause was given! tf 


A Bard who Cambria’s wrongs bewail’d, 
Like native of her land ; 

A Bard whom Cambria’s Barps had hail’d 
As worthy of their band! 


* Mawr, signifying in the Welsh language Great, was the surname of the 
ancient British princes. 


it 


+ The bard of years to come, 
Who harps of Arthur’s and of Owen’s deeds, 
Shall with the worthies of his country rank 
Llewelyn’s name !—SouTHEY’s Madoc. 
$ Alluding to the massacre of the Bards by order of Edward I., and Gray’s 
magnificent ode on that subject. 
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Yea! from their very dust had stirr’d 
Could they their own wild harp have heard 
Struck by that master-hand ! 


And sure their blood, unknown to him, 
Had fired the minstrel’s soul and song ! 

Visions, erewhile effaced or dim, 

Arose all palpably to him, 

(Visions in seas of blood that swim !) 
And bade revenge their wrong ! 


3. 
And still, though long-past ages part, 
That bond for me endures ; 
“ The ruddy drops that warm my heart” 
Have circled first in yours ! 


And in the feeble hand that writes 
The tide is throbbing yet; 

That hand—(the feeblest insect blights /— 
Forbiddeth to forget ! 


Edward ! forbiddeth to forget 
The dire effaceless deed, 
When fear and anger, darkly met, 
Bade coward hate thy vengeance whet, 
And bard and hero bleed ! 


4, 
And ne’er—the minstrel sings—thy race 
Escaped misfortune or disgrace,* 
Or could that crime atone, 
Until again the British blood 
Was mingled with the Saxon flood, 
And filled a British throne.t 


But enrich’d by a thousand streams, 
Though a river in glory gleams, 
Rolling on, in its widening course, 
Still there,—dwt enrich’d by their tides, 
Gathering strength by the union, glides 
_ The pure wave that first sprang from the source ! 


British, but royal now no more, 
Remain’d Llewelyn’s race ;— 
Their patriot line would we explore, 
No more on thrones we trace. 


* Weave the warp and weave the woof, 
The winding-sheet of Edward’s race, &c, 
The Bard, 

+ The British blood was restored in Owen Tudor, the grandfather of Henry the 
Seventh. It was the common belief of the Welsh nation that King Arthur was 
still alive in Fairyland, and would return again to reign over Britain, ‘+ Both 
Merlin and Taliessin had prophesied,” says Gray, ‘¢ that the Welsh should regain 


= sovereignty over this island, which seemed tv be accomplished in the House of 
udor,” 
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But Edward ! thine have long atoned 

For crimes ‘neath which our fathers’ groan’d— 
For tyrant force and arts ; 

And to the Christian bard belongs 

To pardon still the cruel wrongs, 
(Fate’s deadliest keenest darts !) 

That of all earth’s assembled host 

The Bard—the Christian—/eels the most— 
Yea,—in his heart of hearts ! 


IL—1. 


On the long vista of the Past 
Our backward glances if we cast, 
Through eldest ages still we trace 
The signs of an heroic race. 


O History! lift the veil of Time, 

And show the deeds and forms sublime 
That gild thy glowing page! 

Call from the mansions of the dust 

The spirits of the brave and just, 

Bold in their more than mortal trust— 
Revered through many an age ! 


I see—I see—a noble form, 

With godlike grace and grandeur warm— 
He stands before a throne ! * 

In chains he stands! but his the soul 

Which chains are powerless to control— 
They bind his limbs alone ! 


He lifts to heaven his shackled hand— 
He pleads thy cause, O Fatherland! 
Nor pleads that cause in vain. 
A Cesar’s cheek is red with shame— 
A Roman feels a Briton’s claim— 
And breaks the patriot-chain ! 


And unforgotten by the land, 

Whose foes,—by no reverse unmanned, 

*Twas thine in fetters to withstand, 
As in the battle’s shock— 

Thy name to every Briton dear, 

In British annals shall appear, 

Without reproach— without a fear— + 
O glorious Caradoc ! 


- * Caractacus before Claudius. For more than nine years he had supported the 
British cause against the Roman arms. 

+ ‘Sans peur et sans reproche.”” 

}{ The British name of Caractacus, ‘ His unbroken spirit and noble demeanour 
when at Rome before Claudius, commanded the admiration of that prince: he was 
spared the death which the cruel policy of Rome too commonly inflicted on captive 


princes, and the Emperor pardoned him for opposing an attack as unjust as it was 
irresistible.” 
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3. 
I see—I see—a widow’d queen,* 
Of lofty but of sadden’d mien— 
Ah! fallen on evil times ! 
Revenge is burning in her breast, 
By thousand maddening thoughts opprest— 
Victim of others’ crimes ! 


I see her mount her scythed car—+ 

I hear her call the tribes to war— 
They rush in gathering throngs. 

With streaming locks, and flashing eyes, 

She asks of them and of the skies, 

“ Revenge !”—and with wild answering cries 

(Her cause to ail belongs) 

They swear to wash the stain away, 

And drown in Roman blood that day 
Hers and her daughters’ wrongs ! 


Revenge is hers—revenge is theirs ! 
Revenge, no living foe that spares! 
Like torrent pours the British flood, 
And Earth drinks deep of Roman blood, 
And Britain breathes again. 
Ah Queen | to latest time thy tale 
Shall turn the lawless tyrant pale 
Who dares the innocent assail— 
The unsullied dares to stain ! 


But see !—they rally—they pursue ! 

Bonduca to herself is true— 
Unconquer’d still is seen ! 

The poison in her lifted hand, 

And smiling on their baffled band, 
She drinks—and dies a Queen ! 


4. 
I see a fair and gentle form, 
With other thoughts and feelings warm— 
Like rainbow beaming through the storm— 
Far from her native strand! - 
A chaplet binds her forehead fair, 
And queenly grace and grandeur there 
Bespeak her line and land. 


* Boadicea or Bonduca, queen of the Iceni, appointed leader of the British 
forces ; this warrior queen destroyed by fire the already flourishing city of London, 
the head-quarters of the Romans, in revenge for insults and injuries received from 
them ; and in the great general battle which ensued, and subsequent carnage, 
eighty thousand Romans and their allies are said to have perished. : 

+ Rapid the Briton hurls the bolts of war, 
Mounted, like Fate, upon his scythed car.—RicHaRDs. 

See his beautiful poem “The Aboriginal Britons,” so highly and justly com- 
mended by Lord Byron in his *¢ English Bards and Scotch Reviewers.” 

t+ The British royal line were distinguished by a band or chaplet of gold round 
their heads, The old Bards make frequent allusion to the custom of wearing the 
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Where do I see her ?—on a throne? 
No! in a dungeon,—not alone. 
Who shares the captive’s doom ? 
On whom is fixed her ardent gaze ? 
Where fall her eyes’ illumined rays, 
Dispelling that dim gloom ? 


On him they fall, whose words of fire 
No mortal spirit doth inspire, 
But His who ruleth all ! 
Who calls His chosen, from their birth, 
Who calls them from the ends of earth— 
Yea—and they hear His call ! 
Though all unconscious whither led, 
Along the paths He points they tread— 
And Claudia bows her princely head 
To hear the words of Paul !* 


5. 


Nor hears in vain !—in after years 
Behold her daughter’s son appears— 
Hail to the heaven-born chief! t 
Caught by a Christian’s hallow’d flame, 
And trampling upon earthly fame, ¢ 
Aside he casts his crown and name 
To spread that blest Belief ! 


’Tis his, to higher crowns to soar 

Than e’er were culled from earthly store— 
Than Rome or Britain give ! 

Along dark Europe’s heathen strand 

To plant the cross in many a land, 
And bid them hear and live! 


It was a mother’s lips had taught 
The Faith with which his soul was fraught— 
Which Paul had taught before ! 


golden wreath ; and we learn from Dio Cassius that such an ornament was worn 
by Boadicea.— Cambrian Plutarch, 

* The Claudia mentioned by St. Paul in the last chapter of his second Epistle to 
Timothy, though married to a Roman, is believed by the best commentators to 
have been a British princess of the family of Caractacus, who were in captivity at 
Rome at the same time as the apostle. 

_+ Lucius or Llewer Mawr, the grandson of Claudia, is said to have relinquished 
his throne in Britain and travelled over Europe, with the sublime view of chris- 
tianising its then heathen and benighted lands. His skull and that of his sister 
Claudia, crowned with chaplet and diadem to denote their royalty, are preserved at 
Coire in Switzerland, where they were seen by the Rev. Canon Townsend, on his 
journey to Rome in 1850. 


} And live there, Heaven! who slight immortal Fame ? 
Who, then, with incense, shall adore our name ? 
But mortals! know, ’tis still our greatest pride 
To blaze those virtues which the good would hide, 
Rise, Muses, rise !—add all your tuneful breath— 
These must not sleep in darkness and in death! 
Porr’s Temple of Fame. 
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Pure from its Hebrew source it well’d—. 
As purely still its course it held 
In British Llewer Mawr! 


6. 


And see! a British Queen ascends 
Thy throne, imperial Rome ! * 
Helena there the faith extends 
That bless’d her island-home. 
Its conquering Sign thy hosts adore,+ 
And to her glorious son restore 
(Coincidence of fate!) 
Unconsciously the name of Mawr 
In Constantine the Great! 


7. 


Descending with the stream of Time, 
We meet with many a soul sublime, 
And deed of high renown. 
Arthur is there—auspicious name ! 
Szill foremost on the rolls of fame ; 
Hoel, who struck the sounding lyret 
With all a bard’s and hero’s fire, 
And Rodri, Alfred’s high compeer,$ 
Nor less to native glory dear, 
Uphold that ancient crown. 


8. 


They vanish—those illustrious forms ! 

And dark succeeding clouds and storms 
Involve Llewelyn’s race ; 

And now no more a throne they fill, 

But kingly thoughts and feelings still 
Along their line we trace. 


III.—1. 


Yet bravely they—ere destiny o’ercame— 
For nine long centuries that throne upheld !|| 
No foreign lord could their allegiance claim,— 
Still Norman, Dane, and Saxon, they repell’d. 


* The Empress Helena, wife of Constantius Chlorus, and mother of Constantine 
the Great, was, according to the best authorities, a British princess, queen of 
North Wales in her own right.—See Warrington, &c. 

+ IN HOC SIGNO VINCE. 

+ High-born Hoel’s harp and soft Llewelyn’s lay.— The Bard. 

Several of their poems are preserved, 

§ Rodri Mawr, or Roderic the Great, who united Wales into one kingdom, and 
was one of the most able and prosperous of its sovereigns, was contemporary with 
Alfred, and ancestor of the Hoels and Llewellyns, 

|| For that immense period of time did the Britons, who had retired into Wales, 
bravely defend and maintain their liberties after the rest of their country had 
yielded to foreign invaders. 
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Till, from their native Britain driven to roam— 
Defeated—dying—exiled—but wnchain’d— 

In Cambria’s wilds they sought a worthier hone— 
Still Freedom’s fight they fought—still Freedom’s boon retain’d! 


Then hail to the race of the hero and bard, 
Who the foes of their country defied ! 

Who sought but in freedom the warrior’s reward, 
And died when that boon was denied ! 


2. 


Died—but not ati !—a remnant left 
Of that primeval race * 
In freedom lived—in freedom live— 
For freedom yet their lives would give— 
Though crowns no more may grace. 
But find perchance in humbler fates 
More peace than on a throne awaits. 


And even in these degenerate times, 

Like them to yearn for darken’d climes, 

Where he might call from hate to love, 

From hell on earth to heaven above— 
Another Mawr arose ! + 


With learning gifted, more than man 

Can scarce attain in mortal span, 

*Twas his to cast, the cross before, 

That learning’s rich and varied store,— 
The better lore he chose! 

The Gift of tongues by Heaven bestow’d, 

To Heaven he deem’d its service owed, 

To shed, through error’s dark abode, 
The light, from THENCE that flows ! 


But fate forbad !—the w1Lt alone 
Accepted at the Eternal Throne, 
His native soil retain’d 
All that, in life, could life impart 
To humble hope, and contrite heart,— 
When Heaven had claimed his nobler part, 
All that in death remain’d ! 


__* Descended from Roderic, the youngest brother of Llewelyn, last of the reign- 
ing princes. 

+ The Rev. John Mawr (or as he spelt his name Mawer), D.D., was vicar of 
Middleton Tyas, near Richmond in Yorkshire, in the latter part of the reign of 
George II. and beginning of George III. and died there November 18, 1763, aged 
sixty. It is recorded on his monument that “he was descended from the royal 
family of Mawer, and inferior to none of his illustrious ancestors in personal merit ; 
being the greatest linguist this country every produced. He was able to speak and 
write twenty-two languages, and particularly excelled in the Eastern tongues; in 
which he proposed to his Royal Highness Frederick Prince of Wales, to whom he 
was firmly attached, to propagate the Christian religion in the Abyssinian empire, 


—a great and noble design, which was frustrated by the death of that amiable 
prince,’ 


THE INFANT WORLD. 


3. 


For me—the lowliest of a race 
Long humble and obscure— 
’Tis yet a vivid joy to trace 
The deeds that must endure 
On History’s constant page, ’tis true, 
But fade unless fresh tints renew. 


On tombs where Time the hand hath laid 
Not solid marble can evade, 
The characters decay and fade, 

Till pious hands restore :— 
Thus be it mine, again to trace 
The Hero’s, Bard’s, and Christian's grace, 
The glories of Llewelyn’s race 

And the line of the lofty Mazr / 


4, 


Then hail to the Hzrro—the Curist1an—the Barp— 
Who lived for their Gop—for their Country who died! 

For the great—for the good—twine the triple reward—* 
Be their deeds our example—their deaths be our pride ! 


Silent the Harp !—the trembling tones expire— 
The warm gush of the glowing heart is o’er ; 
The heart that caught a spark of Cambria’s fire, 
And dared—on kindred wing—with Cambria’s bards to soar ! 


* The Welsh Bards used to deliver their maxims and chronicles in Triads, or 
themes and stanzas of Three. Could there be a nobler triad than that of Patriotism, 
Valour, and Piety, which so many of these ancient worthies presented ? 


THE INFANT WORLD. 


AN ALLEGORY, 
(From the German of Riickert,) 


Love held the infant World on her arm— 

How calm lay the infant, how tranquil and warm ! 
The child flew away from the mother’s breast, 
Whose glance | follow’d after, with grief opprest, 
And maturity’ s wisdom in all its pride 

Could ne’er like its first gentle innocence guide, 
Like wandering bees that have lost their queen, 
Thenceforth the lost tribes of the earth were seen, 
Return, mother Love! to the world’s dark wild, 
And take pity again on thy long lost child ! 
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THE CAPE AND THE KAFIRS; 
oR, 
NOTES OF FIVE YEARS’ RESIDENCE IN SOUTH AFRICA. 


BY ALFRED W. COLE. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


Wagon Travelling.— Life on a Journey.—Sporting and Reading.—Pleasant Roads 
—A Night in the Wilderness.— Meditations.—Occasional Discomforts.—An 
agreeable ‘* Honeymoon,’ — Drunken Servants. — Missing Oxen.— A Bill for 
Damages.—Serious Drought.—A tempting Glass of Water.—Excitement among 
the Cattle. — My handsome Bushman.— His amiable Character.— A narrow 
Escape. — Hottentot Christianity. — Missionaries. — Independent Gentlemen.— 
Pure Morals,—Frightening a Farmer. 


Wacon travelling is decidedly slow work. In an age when even 
Parliamentary trains manage fifteen miles an hour, and expresses fifty, 
it seems odd that, in any portion of the globe, a man can be satisfied with 
twenty miles in @ day. Such, however, is a fair day’s travelling ina 
Cape wagon. The same “span” (or team) of oxen take you the whole 
journey, whether the distance be thirty miles, or three hundred ; and as 


the poor brutes get nothing to eat but grass and water—and, occasion- 
ally, a very scanty supply of both—it can hardly be expected that they 
will pull your lumbering and well-laden wagon more than the distance I 
have mentioned, day by day. 

After all, the journey is not so tedious as might be imagined. It is 
like so many days of pic-nicing, with fresh scenery each day, and in a 
glorious climate. Your wagon is, of course, well-furnished with tea, 
sugar, coffee, wine, flour, eggs, fresh and preserved meat, vegetables, 
and in fact all that refreshes the inward man; for, be it recollected, 
that there are no inns, or at least so few that no wagon-traveller thinks 
of visiting them, and you are not expected to ask for the farmers’ 
hospitality on the road, as you do when you travel on horseback. 

Your wagon is your travelling-carriage, your commissariat, and your 
home. A long stretcher with a mattress on it is slung in the wagon, and 
serves you for a lounging-couch by day, and a bed by night. When 
there are too many in the travelling party to sleep in the wagon, it is 
usual to carry a tent to be pitched at night for a “bedroom.” Your 
Hotentots sleep under the wagon, or under a bush close to the fire, and 
prefer it to a feather-bed. 

Travellers should always take their guns with them, as they may 
chance to get some sport on the road,—not to mention the possibility 
of an unusually hungry hyena or leopard venturing to make a midnight 
attack on their oxen. At six in the morning we will suppose our equi- 
page to start. At about ten we “ out-span,”—that is, take out the oxen 
and turn them loose to graze, and prepare for breakfast. Dismiss from 
your mind, good reader, all thoughts of hedges, and ditches, and enclo- 


sures, we are in a land where such things exist not. Our Hottentots 
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soon collect some fuel, our wagon is drawn up by the side of a mimosa 
bush, a fire is lighted, the kettle is set to boil, the coffee is made, the 
steaks are cooked in the frying-pan, and some hot cakes of meal (such 
as king Alfred burnt) are ready for us. We have the appetite of a boa- 
constrictor after a month’s fast. We have a beautiful country round us, a 
bright sky above us, and a heart free from care; but we prefer beef- 
steaks to scenery, and coffee to sunshine, just at this moment, and we 
make a terrific breakfast. 

We have finished eating and drinking ; we feel placid and happy; we 
begin to admire the scenery; perhaps we pull out a sketch-book, or a 
cigar, and while away half-an-hour. Then we feel inclined for a stroll. 
We take our gun and wander where we will, through the park-like 
country about us. There is a huge bird flying, startled from the neigh- 
. bouring bush by our approach. We let fly, though our ornithological 
knowledge is insufficient to inform us of the name of our target. Down 
it tumbles,—we never shot so large a bird before,—we take it back to 
the wagon and our Hottentots tell us we have shot a pauw (a species of 
bustard), and recommend us to eat it. We rather hesitate about that ; 
but next day we venture to have it cooked, and find it most delicious. 

It is now twelve o'clock. Our servants are catching the oxen, and 
“in-spanning.” What a noise from oxen and men!—though the sounds 
made by both are so similar, that more than once we are puzzled to 
know @ qui la parole. We start again, lying on our stretcher and 
reading a “fashionable novel” on the plains of South Africa. We 
wonder how the interesting and high-minded, and well-tailored hero 
would look in “leather crackers” and a wide-awake, smoking a short 
pipe in a Cape wagon ; or, how the lovely Angelina, the heroine, would 
like to peel our potatoes for dinner. We fall asleep—no insinuation 
against the author of the fashionable novel, however. 

We start up from a pleasant dream with the noise of a tremendous 
thump, and the sensation that the wagon, for the moment, gave way 
under us. We look out in front,—it is all right. We take a peep at 
the road behind, and we find that our wheel-track just now descended 
about three feet at one step! We call the driver, and ask him if it 
was not very dangerous to drive down that place. He first stares, and 
then laughs—he sees that we are very “green,” and tells us that he 
could drive down that mountain (which is exactly perpendicular) in 
perfect safety. 

At three or four o'clock we “out-span” again. Another fire is 
lighted — Another meal is prepared. We “walk into” pale aie, 
if we are so luxurious as to have brought a few bottles among our 
stock. Perhaps we even taste a drop of véritable eau-de-vie de Cognac. 
We smoke our cigar, or our pipe, take another short ramble with our 
gun, fire at an ostrich and miss it, which makes us savage; shoot a 
bush-buck, or a guinea-fowl, which makes us conceited—and then start 
again for another two hours. And then again we out-span for the night. 

And now for a glorious night in the magnificent climate of South 
Africa! Can anything be more beautiful, more enchanting? The 
sky is of that deep, dark blue which we never see in northern climates : 
the moon is shining as she can only shine in such a sky; the stars 
(albeit somewhat paled by the larger luminary) still beautifully bright 
and distinct, with the magnificent southern cross among them ; perfect 
stillness rests on everything around ; yonder, rearing their heads to the 
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skies are the lofty and rugged mountains, where no foot of man hath 
ever trodden ; below, they are belted by the dark, thick bush, pene- 
trable only by the wild beast or the savage; the broad plain is covered 
with aloes, Cape heaths, wild stocks, and ten thousand variegated shrubs, 
which make a carpet beneath our feet as beautiful as the canopy of 
heaven above our heads; and close beside us is a little spot worthy of 
the pencil of a Salvator Rosa,—the dark foliage of the bush lighted up 
by our fire, around which are stretched the dusky forms of our Hotten- 
tots, enjoying, as only a savage knows how thoroughly to enjoy, the 
exquisite delight of the dolce far’ niente. 

We meditate on railroads, and Macadam, and civilization; on sta: 
coaches and postchaises ; on inns and hotels, and heavy bills and feather 
beds—glorious things all! But we are in a poetical humour, and in 
spite of bad roads, slow travelling, rough fare, and a bed al fresco, we 
decide that we never enjoyed an European trip so heartily as this South 
African wandering. We have no travelling companion but the beauties 
of nature around us, yet we are satisfied. We have none to hold con- 
verse with save with our own thoughts and reflections ; high and holy .as 
such scenes and such companionship have called forth from the recesses 
of our mind. Yet never did we find conversation so entrancing or so 
profitable: we feel at peace with God and man! 

I by no means assert, however, that a wagon journey always goes as 
smoothly as this; many are the ills and inconveniences to which the 
wanderer is occasionally subject ; for example, you may arrive at the 
banks of a river, usually a little babbling brook no higher than your 
ancles, but now a broad, deep, roaring torrent from the rains which 
have lately fallen in the interior among the mountains, whence it takes 
its source. There is no bridge, no ferry; you have nothing to do 
but to wait, with what philosophy you may, till the waters have sub- 
sided and the stream is once again fordable: this will probably be in 
three or four days, or a week's time, and you are lucky if you have a 
commissariat that will last out this extra time. I knewa married couple 
on their wedding tour, who were thus brought to a stop for sz weeks— 
a pleasant honey moon. 

Occasionally, if you do not keep a very sharp watch, you will pass 
near some canteen or road-side inn, your Hottentots will smell it out ; 
and while you are shooting, or smoking, or reading during the “out- 
span,” they will go and get so drunk that it is perfectly hopeless to think 
of moving that day; you can only avenge yourself a little by giving 
them a good thrashing (if the day be not too warm for such exercise), 
and determining to stop their “ baccy” to-morrow: if you carry out 
the last resolution they will, probably, accidentally upset you in your 
wagon at the next river you cross. 

Or, as you are waiting for the oxen, and thinking how late it is get- 
ting, the same interesting blackies will inform you that they can see 
nothing of the oxen in any direction. You are in a rage, but you start 
off to search for them yourself. After knocking yourself up, you return 
to your wagon without success. You threaten frightful pains and penal- 
ties if the oxen are not found soon : it is useless, they are by this time 
in the “pound,” some ten miles off, placed there by some ill-tempered 
land-owner, on whose farm they have been trespassing, having probably 
got into his corn-ground, and enjoyed an unwonted feast. Of all 
this you are informed, next day, by the choleric landowner himself, who 
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presents you with a bill for the damage done by your vagrant “ span,” 
which bill you must inevitably pay before the oxen can be released and 
restored to you. 

Another inconvenience, with very little of the ludicrous in it, is the 
occasional want of water while travelling, after a long drought. We, in 
England, have not much to boast of in the way of navigable streams ; 
but we know little of the want of water for agricultural purposes. “ A 
never-failing spring” of water, on a Cape farm, is a great attraction in an 
auctioneer’s advertisement ; and though, probably, the said stream may 
be a miserable little affair, it will almost double the price of the farm 
that possesses it. Artesian wells are much talked of, but I never knew 
of one being sunk ; even common wells are rare, though in almost every 
place water is found when bored for, at no great depth below the sur- 
face. On a great proportion of farms the stock and their master 
depend entirely on the supply of water from the clouds, collected in the 
“vleys,” or ponds, dug on their farms. A glass of this water is ex- 
actly the colour of pea-soup ; and if you are a “ griffin” in the colony, 
you will feel considerable hesitation in putting it to your lips ; yet, when 
you come to travel much in the land, you will often have to long in vain 
for the luxury of such a draught. 

I was once travelling to Graaf Reinet in a wagon, and for eighteen 
hours my oxen had tasted no water; the poor brutes were consequently 
so faint and weary, that I began to despair of their living much longer ; 
still it was necessary to urge them on that we might come to some oasis 
in the desert. Suddenly the whole span of a dozen set up a roar, threw 
their tails straight up, and dashed along at a gallop. My first thought 
was a “lion,” and I seized my double-barrelled gun to make ready; 
but in a few seconds my fears were allayed, for right a-head of us lay 
a large “ vley” of water, to which the cattle were making at the top of 
their speed, and into which they dragged the wagon, and slaked their 
thirst without waiting for the ceremony of being out-spanned. They had 
scented the water long before they could see it. It is no uncommon 
thing for oxen to die on a journey when there has been a long-continued 
drought, which not only dries up the ponds but also the herbage, so that 
the unfortunate animals are starved to death. 

My “leader,” (as the boy is called who leads the two front oxen of 
the span), on my first wagon journey, was a Bushman; he was about 
four feet high, and decidedly the ugliest specimen of the human race I 
ever beheld, without being deformed in body or limbs ; the most promi- 
nent feature in his face was the mouth, with its huge, thick, sensual lips. 
The nose could scarcely be called a projection; at all events it was far 
less distinguishable in the outline of the side face than the mouth; it 
was an inverted (or concave) Roman, that is to say, the bridge formed 
a curve inwards, the nostrils were very wide and open, so that you 
seemed, by means of them, to look a considerable distance into his head. 
With regard to the eyes, I am guilty of no exaggeration when I assert, 
that you could not see the eyeballs at all as you looked at his profile, 
but only the hollows which contained them ; it was like looking ata 
mask when the eyes of the wearer are far removed from the orifices cut 

_ for them in the pasteboard. The cheek-bones were immense, the cheeks 
thin and hollow; the forehead was low and shelving: in fact he could 
scarcely be said to have a forehead at all. He was two or three shades 
from being black, and he had even less hair on his head than his coun- 
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trymen generally —it was composed of little tight woolly knots, with a 
considerable space of bare skin between each. So much for the young 
gentleman’s features ! 

The expression was diabolically bad, and his disposition corresponded 
to it. I firmly believe that little wretch would have been guilty of 
any villany, or any cruelty, for the mere love of either. I found the 
only way to keep him in the slightest control, was to inspire him with 
bodily fear,—no easy task, seeing that his hide was so tough that your 
arms would ache long before you produced any keen sense of pain by 
thrashing him. On one occasion, the wagon came to the brow of a hill, 
when it was the duty of the leader to stop the oxen, and see that the 
wheel was well locked. It may readily be imagined that a wagon which 
requires twelve oxen to draw it on level ground, could not be held back 
at all by two oxen, in its descent down a steep hill, unless with the 
wheel locked. 

My interesting Bushman, however, whom I had not yet offended in 
any manner, no sooner found himself at the top of the hill, than he let 
go the oxen with a yell and a “whoop” which set them off at a gallop 
down the precipitous steep. The wagon flew from side to side of the 
road, destined, apparently, to be smashed to atoms every moment, 
together with myself, its luckless occupant. I was dashed about almost 
unconscious of what could be the cause, so suddenly had we started on 
our mad career. Heaven only knows how I escaped destruction, but 
we positively reached the bottom of the hill uninjured. 

The Bushman was by the wagon-side in an instant, and went to his 
place at the oxen’s heads as coolly and unconcernedly as if he had just 
performed part of his ordinary duties. The Hottentot driver, on the 
contrary, came panting up, and looking aghast with horror at the fear he 
had felt. I jumped out of the wagon, seized my young savage by the 
collar of his jacket, and with a heavy sea-cow-hide whip I belaboured 
him with all my strength, wherein, I trust, the reader will think me 
justified, as the little wretch had made the most barefaced attempt on my 
life. I almost thought my strength would be exhausted before I 
could get a sign from the young gentleman that he felt my blows, but at 
length he uttered a yell of pain, and I knew he had had enough. Next 
day I dropped him at a village, and declined his further services. 

These Bushmen are, I suppose, the most degraded race of mortals on 
the face of the globe. They live in their own country in a state of the 
most perfect barbarism, without clothes, huts, or even food such as any 
other mortals would eat. I have before alluded to their eating locusts. 
As to planting any corn or vegetables, the very idea seems unknown to 
them. Yet they have their own arts too. They can smelt and weld 
the iron they find on the surface of the ground, and form points of it for 
their arrows, They understand too the first branch of science a savage 
learns—that of poisons. Into poison they plunge their arrows, and when 
they kill an animal by means of them, they at once cut out the poisoned 
part. They appear to be almost incapable of civilization: at all events 
they show less signs of civilization’s work than any other tribe in South 
Africa. Their language is hideous, worse even than the Hottentot, to 
which it bears a strong resemblance. 

The Hottentot is evidently of the same family, but he is rather a 
finer animal, and slightly superior in mental capacity. Unfortunately, 
civilization has not done much for him. Were we to believe all that 
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missionary meetings tell us in England, we should imagine that the 
benefits conferred by the missionaries on society in South Africa were 
beyond all price. I am sorry to be obliged to protest against any such 
supposition. I am well aware that these well-meaning gentlemen could 
bring a wonderful array of figures against me: but perhaps no two 
things differ more widely than “figures” and “facts.” Out of every 
hundred Hottentot Christians (so-called) I will venture to declare that 
ninety-nine are utterly ignorant of any correct notion of a future state. 
I speak from experience. I have frequently been by the bed-side of the 
sick and dying Hottentot, who has been a constant attendant at some 
missionary chapel, and I have asked him whether he has any fear of 
dying. He has smiled, and said, “None.” I have asked him whether 
he expects to go to heaven, and he has answered, “No.” ‘“ Where 
then?” Nowhere.” I have endeavoured to explain to him that his 
minister must have taught him the doctrine of a future state of rewards 
and punishments. He has laughed, and said, that perhaps it might be 
so for “the master, but not for him; he lies down and dies, that is all, 
—that is enough.” This I have heard over and over again from the lips 
of some of the “pet” Christians of missionaries,—model men, whom 
they talk of and point out to every “griffin” in the colony, and write 
long communications about to their societies in England. 

The reader, then, will naturally inquire, why these men pretend to be 
Christians at all? Iwillanswer him. There are two grand inducements, 
—in the first place, the Hottentot Christian feels himself a more import- 
ant person, from the notice taken of him by the missionaries and their 
friends: in the second place it is of very great pecuniary advantage to him. 
Each missionary station has a tract of land belonging to it, on which are 
built the chapel, the school-house, the minister’s residence, &c. A 
Hottentot has only to go and attend the school and chapel regularly, 
and to play the devout well, when he will be allowed to erect a hut on 
the land, and a small piece of ground will be given him as a garden. 
He will be supplied with implements and seeds, and by doing a little 
work about once a week he can thus live all the rest of the time in idle- 
ness. In a country where labour is so dear, he can at any time earn a 
few shillings on the nearest farm, if he wants any little luxury, and will 
condescend to do a day’s work. But it is notorious, that these people, 
living at the missionary stations, are the idlest and most useless set of 
people in the colony. I once knew a man who, at a sale, purchased 
sixty or seventy head of cattle. He wanted a herd or two to drive them 
home to his farm,—a couple of days’ journey off. He rode to a mis- 
sionary station hard by, and offered, first, fair wages to any two men 
who would come with him; he then increased his offers (seeing an un- 
willingness on the part of the people) till they became absurdly large. 
No one would stir, though there were dozens living there in utter 
idleness, and with no ties but those of sheer laziness to detain them. 
He then called on the missionary, and begged him to intercede and 
persuade two men to accompany him. That gentleman, however, de- 
clined to interfere: and when my friend asked him whether he thought 
he was conferring a benefit on the Hottentots by encouraging them in 
idle habits, he replied, that he never interfered save for their “spiritual” 
advantage, which he thought would be more secured by their remaining 
in that peaceful spot,—where by the way, promiscuous intercourse be- 
tween the sexes was winked at, if not absolutely sanctioned. 
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My friend rode away, leaving two or three dozen able-bodied men 
behind him, living in a state of complete idleness, and yet unable to 
procure even two “for love or money” to drive home his cattle. Like 
a sensible fellow, he did it himself. 

The consequence of this system is, that you cannot frighten a farmer 
more seriously than by telling him that a missionary station is going to 
be established near him. Visions of daily desertion by his servants 
float across his mind’s eye, and he feels strongly inclined to devote all 
missionaries to a place which is occasionally coupled with “ Connaught.” 


CHAPTER IX. 


Graham’s Town.—The ae Problem.—Absurdity of its System of Government.— 
A Remedy in the “ Patching” Style. — Extent of Graham’s Town. — Its Build- 
ings.—Religious Sects.—Their Characteristics,—Frontier Trade.—Dealings with 
the Native Tribes.—How to civilize them.—Want of good Harbours at the 
Cape.—An Embarrassment.—An Indian in search of Health.—A lucky Doctor. 
—A frontier Ball.—Fancy costumes.— Small-talk a-l’ Africaine, — Energetic 
Dancing.—Supper and its consequences, 

Grauam’s Town is the capital of the eastern province of the Cape 
Colony; until lately it was the seat of a Lieutenant-governor, whose 
office was abolished in consequence of its inutility; at least with the 
restricted powers that had been entrusted to it. 

The only “ difficulty” in governing the Cape Colony is in dealing 
with the frontier question ; the restless, thievish Kafirs are always on 
the look-out to commit depredations, and, occasionally, violence. To 
establish such relations between these people and the colonists as will 
prevent or check this propensity on the part of the former, is, of course, 
“the Cape problem.” It might have been foreseen by any reasonable 
man, that a respectable old military gentleman residing in Cape Town, 
six or seven hundred miles from the Kafir frontier, surrounded by a 
legislative council, composed of placemen, an attorney-general, and three 
or four rich shopkeepers, were not exactly the body to solve such a 
problem. In simple truth, they knew no more of the Kafirs, or of the 
frontier, and had little more interest in the matter at stake than the 
Mary-le-bone Vestry. Six hundred miles, too, be it remembered, in 
South Africa, is nearly a week’s work by the post. Imagine the ab- 
surdity of a frontier daily and hourly exposed to the chances of an 
attack from a savage nation, its neighbour, having to send six hundred 
miles and wait a fortnight for instructions what to do! The joke be- 
came too serious at last. The frontier farmers growled so loudly that 
the echoes reached England—the remedy was simple—fix the seat of 
government in Graham’s Town. 

But patching and cobbling are the order of the day with governments 
in dealing with the most vital questions at home or in the colonies; in- 
stead of sending the governor of the colony to reside at Graham’s Town 
with his placemen and his attorney-general, dismissing the shopkeeper 
legislators to their counters, and establishing the representative system 
throughout the land, they sent a /iewtenant governor to the Eastern pro- 
vince. The simple colonists, good men, were pleased at this boon, 
though it was not exactly what they wanted. 

The lieutenant-governor was fixed at Graham’s Town, and soon 
found that his office was to be no sinecure if the colonists had their 
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way. Complaints of depredations, of robbery, of violence, of murder 
even, poured in daily: Kafirs became daily more insolent, and their 
chiefs more daring and contemptuous of British prowess. Memorials 
were addressed to the lieutenant-governor, praying him to take some 
steps against the aggressors, for government had long ago prevented 
the colonists from redressing their own grievances, No answer came 
to the memorials ; there was evidently a ‘ hitch” somewhere ; the secret 
oozed out at last: no discretion was left to the lieutenant-governor ; no 
responsibility was his; he was to refer to the governor at Cape Town 
before he acted! therefore, he was merely a kind of animated letter-box 
to which to take letters and memorials intended for his excellency the 
governor, or a secretary through whom his excellency’s replies shall be 
delivered to the appellants ; he was positively worse than useless—he 
was an impediment and a nuisance ;—he was endured, nevertheless, like 
many another nuisance at home and abroad, for some years. At length 
he has passed away, not unregretted perhaps, because some sanguine in- 
dividuals imagined that his powers would be extended, and that eventu- 
ally the eastern province would be erected into a separate colony ; but 
all confessed that with his then existing powers (or rather the lack of 
any), he was an expensive piece of lumber. 

Since the abolition of this office, Graham’s Town has, however, still 
continued to be the head-quarters of the troops in the frontier ; and the 
brave old Colonel (now General) Somerset, who is commander-in-chief 
in that district, has his own residence, close to the town. On approach- 
ing Graham’s Town you are impressed with the idea that you are enter- 
ing a large town from the great extent of ground over which the houses 
are scattered ; but it is really only the skeleton of a large town. The 
streets are immensely broad, and the houses generally built with large 
spaces between them and gardens behind : so that it would be quite pos- 
sible to treble the number of houses without enlarging the municipal 
limits: it only contains about six thousand inhabitants, and as many 
hundred houses. 

Across the centre of the main street stands the ugliest church we ever 
beheld, looking all the more ungainly in its proportions from the very 
prominence of its position. The only decent building in the town is the 
Catholic Church, which is really a very creditable structure. If Vol- 
taire sneered at the “twenty religions” of England, what would he have 
said to the same number in a town or village of six thousand inhabi- 
tants ?—yet, I verily believe, that Graham’s Town can boast of about 
that number. Amongst them are: Church of England, Dutch Church, 
Wesleyans, Baptists, Independents, Moravians, Quakers, Catholics, and 
Jews, with others whose names and tenets I am shamefully unacquainted 
with. 

The Church of England party are the “aristocratic” sect, the Wes- 
leyans, the “serious” one who seldom visit members of the other, and 
look on them with an eye of pity for their worldliness. The Baptists 
are the “intellectual” sect, or were so, headed by their minister till he 
was caught tripping in so serious a manner, that the residue of his days 
were destined to be spent in jail, to the great scandal of his followers. 
The Independents are the very “ radical” sect, celebrated for getting up 
scenes at vestry and municipal meetings, &c. The Catholics are stea- 
dily progressing in numbers, and make, I verily believe, more genuine 
converts among the coloured classes than any other sect. The Jews 
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are just what they are in England—I leave the reader to supply their 
character, my own description would scarcely be flattering. 

The consequence of this multitude of “persuasions,” and the party- 
feeling it engenders, is that Graham’s Town is by no means so agree- 
able a place for a resident or a stranger as it might be ; he finds less of 
that warm-hearted hospitality he had been accustomed to elsewhere in 
the colony, especially if he comes from Port Elizabeth. 

Graham’s Town is the key to the trade which is carried on with the 
interior of Southern Africa, beyond the colonial boundary. This trade 
is even now very lucrative, but might be extended to an immense degree ; 
it is carried on in the most slovenly and unsystematic manner, and by 
only a few adventurers. Probably the chief obstacle to a well-regulated 
system of commerce with the native tribes beyond the Border, is the 
constant dread of a fresh outbreak among the Kafirs. At present there 
are a few men who load two or three wagons with coarse cloths, calicos, 
guns, tobacco, beads, brass curtain-rings (a favourite ornament on the 
arms of the natives), sugar, &c. With these wagons they cross the 
colonial boundary, and travel about among the native tribes, much in 
the style of ‘ Cheap-Johns’ in the rural districts of England. When 
they “do business,” they seldom get money in exchange for their goods, 
coin being decidedly scarce in the Desert; but they receive ivory, 
karosses of wild animal's skins, ostrich feathers, native arms, and other 
curiosities, and occasionally cattle. With these they return to the 
colony, after an absence of probably six months, and seldom fail to 
clear five or six hundred, or a thousand pounds by their venture. 

It would be difficult to exaggerate the advantages that must accrue to 
the savage tribes across the border, if, instead of this desultory and 
uncertain kind of trading, a few regular stations were established among 
them, where they might at all times procure the ordinary necessaries of 
a civilized life. Let them once find such things necessaries (as they 
inevitably would, after a few years), and they would cease to attack 
those through whose means alone they were able to procure them. At 
present the Kafir can do without us; he drinks pure water; he eats 
bruised Kafir corn and milk; he dresses in nothing at all—or, if he 
sports any habiliments, they consist only of the hide of an ox, and a few 
beads round his neck. He certainly finds us useful in one respect, and 
that is, in having a good stock of cattle to which he can, and does, help 
himself whenever he wants any. But then he sees, that if he could 
thrash us and drive us all into the sea (as he threatens), he could take al/ 
the cattle at once, without the inconvenience of having to drive it away 
so often. If he loved tea and sugar, and wore shirts and shoes, he 
would feel that he was dependent on us for the supply of such things, 
and his native sagacity would show him the absurdity of destroying us. 
Moreover, few will doubt that the virtues of civilization can only be im- 
planted in those who have first acquired a taste for the material comforts 
of a civilized mode of life. 

The situation of Graham’s Town is not the most convenient in respect 
to the importation of goods. For this purpose Port Elizabeth is its 
port; but as the latter place is a hundred miles off, and the goods 
have to be conveyed all the way in ox-wagons, over vile roads, the 
transit is neither speedy nor convenient. It is true that attempts have 
been made to establish another landing place at Port Francis, the mouth 
of the Kowie river, which is only about twenty-five miles distant. The 
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experiment has not had much success, on account of a bar of sand at the 
river’s mouth, so that more vessels have been wrecked in attempting to 
navigate the stream than the value of the place seems ever likely to 
equal. The want of fine natural harbours is, indeed, the great defect of 
the Cape colony. Art may do much to remedy it hereafter; but in 
the mean time, it is a great ill, and one calculated seriously to retard 
the progress of the colony. Many writers, whose books are mere puffs 
of the Cape or of some portion of it, endeavour to slur over this fact, or to 
represent places as safe, which are notoriously otherwise. They boast 
that Algoa Bay can contain “the navy of the world”—so can the Indian 
Ocean outside, and in far more safety; for I would rather be in 
a typhoon in the Eastern seas than at anchor in that same Algoa Bay 
during a terrific south-easter. isc 

They tell us, too, of a man in a decked boat. having once navigated the 
Zwartkops river, a stream flowing into the same bay; but they omit to 
add that he (or, at least, his vessel) never got out again. The truth is, 
that the New River in Middlesex is a far more navigable stream for 
— from a wherry to a seventy-four, than any river in South 

frica. 

I began this chapter about Graham’s Town, but I fear I am wandering 
greatly from my theme. However, the reader will perceive that I make 
no pretence to a systematic arrangement of my materials ; so I must 
trust to his patience if at times I canter. off with him too rapidly from 
one subject to another. To confess the truth, I find myself very much 
in the same predicament, now that I have got into Graham’s Town, on 

paper, as I did when I entered it Jodily,—I don’t know what to do, or 
_ which way to turn. My doubt, let me explain, by no means arises from 
an embarras de richesses in materials for observation, or information, or 
amusement; but positively from the dearth of anything pleasing or 
instructive in the place. ‘ Why then did you go there?” cries the 
reader. “One must see the Capital of the country one journeys in,” 
responds the author ; a reply wherewith the reader is only half-satisfied. 
At all events it seems to him, that I had no right to take him there after 
having been disgusted with the place myself. I know a man who was 
once induced to walk three miles on a wet day, to see that dreadful 
little caricature of the sublime, that wretched little mudheap of a preci- 
— with its little gutter overflowing the top—Blackgang Chine in the 

sle of Wight. Since that period he has taken a savage pleasure in 
talking about the beauties of the place, and sending all his friends there. 
It is with no such ill intention that I have carried my reader to Gra- 
ham’s Town. But as I owe him the amende for my prosiness on the 
subject of that delectable town, I will beg him to accompany me to a 
grand ball there. Perhaps we may find something more entertaining in 
this scene. 

A wealthy old Indian officer with excellent appointments in the Com- 
pany’s service, is travelling in the colony for. the benefit of his health. 
He goes to every doctor in every town, and takes all they prescribe, but 
finds himself no better. His malady is that produced by good living in 
a tropical climate. At length he falls in with a shrewd apothecary 
from “the north countrie,” who sees at a glance that the old gentleman 
only wants air and exercise ; but not being an Abernethy, he is not 
blunt enough to say so. He prescribes, of course, the mildest and most 
innocent of pills and draughts, and sends his patient for a long canter 
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every day. The patient gets well, and his gratitude is immense—his 
admiration of the apothecary’s professional skill is unbounded. He 
forthwith writes him a check for one thousand pounds, and invites him 
with his wife and all his family to accompany him back to Bombay, when 
he shall return thither. Meanwhile, in an ecstacy of delight he journeys 
about the country, and gives balls to everybody everywhere. To-night 
he gives us one at Graham’s Town. 

We enter a large, long room in the Hotel indicated, at about nine 
o'clock. The company are nearly all assembled; for when they do get 
a ball at the Cape, and especially at Graham’s Town, they take time by 
the forelock, being considerably in doubt when they may chance to see 
another. This one is a very grand affair, for it is a “fancy ” and full- 
dress ball. The characters are not very grand, but they are not bad 
in their way. Here is a Kafir chief—at least the costume of one— 
observe the cloak, or kaross, of leopard skin, and the string of leopard’s 
tails hanging down in front: see thé beads round his head, and the 
feathers projecting therefrom ; regard the war assagais he holds in his 
hands—very fearful looking affairs—and the knobbed-stick (or knob- 
keerie) wherewith he is supposed to crack his enemies’ skulls. You 
will observe that his costume is decidedly scanty, but he has contrived, - 
with great ingenuity, to make it decent—a point in which he differs 
remarkably from the individual he represents. 

Here comes an old Boer in blue linen trousers, rolled up at the 
ankles, veltschoens (or grass-shoes, so called from their being made of soft 
leather, and adapted only for walking on turf, and not on stony roads), 
short brown moleskin jacket, below which appears a larger de quot 
s'asseoir, than any fat old major in a shell jacket could display, and a hat 
made of rushes, with a brim of the true “donkey race” width. 

Next is a very slender youth, with the lightest and most sickly of 
moustaches struggling into existence on his upper lip, a green braided 
jacket, with a hussar ditto of black sheepskin dangling over his left 
shoulder, a crimson sash and——but this gentleman is not in fancy cos- 
tume; he is one of his country’s gallant defenders—an officer of the 
Cape Mounted Rifles ; we beg his pardon for our mistake. 

What thing is that whirling round in a waltz—now black and now 
= ?—It is a gentleman representing time: his “frontispiece” is a 
clock. 

But this is tiresome; let us turn to the ladies. Alas! they don’t 
look so brilliant in complexion as in old England. The sun is a terrible 
destroyer of bloom on a maiden’s cheek ;—-still there are some pretty 
damsels among them, and not so badly “got-up” for the land of the 
Desert. We ask one to dance, and she accepts. . 

Now comes the puzzle. What the deuce is a man to talk about in a 
Cape ball-room? There is neither opera nor theatre, nor park, nor 
concerts, nor court, nor news; even the weather—that eternal refuge 
for the destitute of small-talk—won’t do in a country where it is always 
fine. We wish we could think of something entertaining. We begin to 
quiz some of the company (dangerous by the way, as you may chance to 
select your partner’s brother, or husband, or papa for your shafts of 
ridicule) ; but we find the young lady has not taste for the humorous. 
We talk about the beauty of the scene: the shortest monosyllable issues 
from the fair one’s lips, and all is silent again. We begin to suspect we 
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are very stupid, and feel proportionately uncomfortable. A bright idea 
strikes us | 

“ Do you live in the town, or in the country ?” 

“In the country.” 

We hesitate a moment, and then making a plunge, we say,— 

“ How many head of cattle have you got?” 

What a start for a ball-room confab with a pretty girl! No matter, 
it was at all events successful : 


And success 
Is much in all things, but especially in youth,” 


No sooner had that magic question passed our lips than the fair one’s 
lips were opened also, and forth poured a torrent of information, touch- 
ing cows and sheep, the breeding and rearing them, the milking and 
shearing thereof, and such a quantity of practical farming observations, 
that we half expected she would offer to “deal” with us if we were dis- 
posed to make an investment in the butter or wool line. Perhaps the 
reader will think we were disgusted—not a bit of it; it was genuine 
nature: and besides, the girl was talking on a subject she understood, 
a thing which her sisters in England very seldom do in a ball-room, or 
anywhere else perchance. Fi donc! I am getting on to dangerous 
ground. By the way, what a God-send for the bashful and nervous, 
and the slow of speech at a ball, is the Great Exhibition! The most 
miserable and desolate of “ wallflowers” will find something to say this 

ear. 

Until I went to a ball at the Cape, I never knew what thorough enjoy- 
ment of dancing was. The Africanders, blessings on their simple souls, 
don’t walk through a quadrille, or glide through a polka; but they 
pound away with feet and arms, and the “orient humour” oozing from 
each pore of face, and hands, and neck, bears witness to the energy of 
their movements. 

And then the supper !—Your partner does not take a little piece of 
trifle, or a cream, or a tart, and sip a thimble-spoonful of negus, but she 
demolishes all the chicken and ham you give her, and drinks every drop 
of the three bumpers of champagne you pour out for her, and looks all 
the happier for both. As for yourself, you attack everything you can 
lay hands on ; and, after the ladies have retired, you find yourself ac- 
tually indulging in that highly dangerous and deleterious practice of 
‘“‘hurrahing” in response to the toast of “the ladies,” which that fat 
man in a red face and a white waistcoat, with an uncomfortable tendency 
to work its way up to his chin, has just proposed. You find, too, that 
you come down again to that same supper-room after the fair ones have 
begun to depart for their homes ; you find that you prefer brandy-and- 
water to doubtful champagne and suspicious claret ; you find that you 
have a cigar in your pocket, and you smoke it; you find that you can 
sing capitally—in a chorus; and lastly, if you do find your way home— 
you are a lucky fellow. 
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CHAPTER X. 


The Road to Fort Beaufort.—Departure from Graham’s Town.—Fish River Bush. 
— Agreeable Military Duty for a “ Sub.’’ — Kafirs and Cannon-balls.— A dense 
Forest.—A roadside Inn, — Mine Host, — An interesting Mountain. — A grand 
Panorama.—Fort Beaufort.—Climate——Macomo the Great Chief.—His charac- 
ter and talents.—My first interview with him.—Elegant Costume.—An Invita- 
tion. — The Kafirs described. — Albinos.— A Highway Robbery. — Macomo’s 
Kraal.—Our ¢éte-a-téte. — Puzzling inquiry touching Her Gracious Majesty.— 
A Harem.—A Bargain.—Return to Fort ufort. 

Tue best road in the eastern province of the Cape colony, is that 
which leads from Graham’s Town to Fort Beaufort. It is entirely 
artificial, forty-five miles in extent, and cut through the awkwardest 
looking country that engineer ever had to deal with. The direction of 
the work rested in Major Selwyn, R.E., but the immediate superinten- 
dence of it in Mr. A. G. Bain, Assistant Engineer. 

Over this road I cantered in solitude, right glad to escape from the 
dulness of Graham’s Town—its gentlemen shopkeepers, dreary streets, 
and inhospitable houses. I was going, too, to have my first look at 
Kafirland, and some of those mysterious chiefs, whose names excited a 
constant terror and indignation in the hearts of frontier farmers. And 
here let me explain, that, by “terror,” I merely mean the fear of losing 
their stock through the thievish propensities of the black gentry ; but I 
by no means insinuate that the worthy farmers are afraid of the Kafirs 
as enemies, provided they have full and free permission to “ pitch into 
them” when they please, and teach them the lesson they most require 
to learn. In this case I have no hesitation in saying, that the colonists 
of the border would very soon settle the Kafir question—a desideratum 
which Sir Harry Smith will never attain. 

The first part of my road lay over table-land skirting Graham’s Town 
on the east. At about eight miles distance it crosses a stony bit called 
Governor’s Kop ; and then dives into that immense jungle called the 
Fish River Bush. One of the greatest benefits that could be conferred 
on the eastern province, would be the entire destruction of this bush by 
fire. But I fear it will not burn; and so it will continue to harbour 
wild beasts in peace, and Kafirs in war time. All the Kafir nation 
could hide in it, and be out of sight and out of reach of English eyes 
or English bullets. At the first symptoms of an impending attack on 
the colony, the report always flies like wild fire, “ The Fish River Bush 
is full of Kafirs. 

Some luckless lieutenant of the Cape Mounted Rifles is then sent 
forth with thirty or forty, or fifty men, to “ scour the bush.” He starts 
off very valorously, if he has never had that same duty to perform be- 
fore 3 he gets into a defile, where he is shot at for half an hour without 
seeing the ghost of a Kafir ; three or four of his men are killed; he finds 
it utterly impossible to penetrate six yards into any portion of the bush ; 
and he comes back in a great fright at not having executed an impossi- 
ble order ; standing a good chance of being reprimanded into the 
bargain. 

A field piece or two, or a howitzer, might be of some service, for the 
Kafirs have shown a remarkable distaste for cannon-balls ; but any force 
of men who are not naked, greased all over, and able to creep along on 


their stomachs, are of little avail in bush-fighting with savages who have 
all the above qualifications. 
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My road now wound round thickly wooded and precipitous hills, 
which have been searped (though of solid rock), to form a perfectl 
secure and substantial road. It was a strange sight to stop and look 
back at some sudden turn of the road. It appeared as if I was alone in 
the midst of a dense forest, without a track visible ; below my feet lay 
a deep chasm, all thick and impenetrable bush; above my head, before 
me, and all round me, rose mountains covered with the same gloomy- 
looking forest ; and when I began to think on the creatures that dwell 
in its dark recesses, the wolf, the leopard, the lion, the elephant, and 
worse than all, the Kafir lurking for rapine, it struck me that I was by 
no means so secure as regarded my personal safety as if I were canter- 
ing in Rotten Row in “ the leafy month of June.” 

Although the road winds down hill the greater portion of its extent, 
the inclination is so gradual, and the surface (for a Cape road) so re- 
markably smooth, that you can canter all the way without discomposing 
sensitive nerves. After clearing the bush, from which I confess 1 was 
not sorry to emerge, the road crosses the Fish river itself, and three 
miles further the Konap river. Here, then, is the unwonted luxury of 
a roadside inn—so I treated my horse to some corn, and myself to some 
refreshment, and took a mid-day siesta. 

A man loses a great deal of, information on a journey, who neglects 
to talk to his host at his inn, more especially in a country where inns 
and hosts are scarce articles. I found the good man here very commu- 
nicative, and learnt a considerable number of stories illustrative of 
Kafir treachery and cunning. 

“You have never been in Kafirland, sir? ” said he inquiringly. 

“ Never.” 

“ Then, of course, you don’t know what that is?” he added, pointing to 
a distant lofty hill or mountain. 

I intimated that it looked to my uninformed vision extremely like a 
mountain, 

“ Exactly so, sir; but you see that same mountain is a very noted 
place. It is in the territory of the Kafir chief, Macomo. Ow, sir, 
when that rascal wants to attack the Colony, or his neighbours, the 
other chiefs, he lights a great fire on the top of that hill at night, and, 
on seeing’ it, every Kafir in his dominions immediately flocks to his 
standard—and he can collect ten thousand armed men, sir ! ” 

I uttered a sincere wish that it might be a long time before Ma- 
como’s fire was lighted again ; but my host seemed to think we should 
see, or hear of, its blaze pretty soon. He was not far wrong. 

Bidding adieu to my host, I started again on my road, which now 
wound up the Konap hills. On reaching the summit I had a magnifi- 
cent view of the immense mountain chain which stretches from Graaf 
Reinet, on the west, to the furthest extremity of Kafirland on the 
north-east, and parallel to the coast—or over about six degrees of 
longitude, and as many of latitude. This was before me; behind me 
lay the plains I had just quitted, the Konap and the Fish rivers running 
like glass threads through the dark jungle that surrounded them. 

For the next twenty miles into Fort Beaufort, the road passes, on the 
left, one of the most valuable pastoral tracts of country in South 
Africa. Cattle and sheep thrive here wonderfully, and especially the 
latter. But think of the delights of farming with a whole nation of 
insatiable thieves, within a mile or two of you ! 
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I cannot call Fort Beaufort a pretty town; and although I might say 
something about substantial dwelling-houses, a good inn, extensive 
barracks, broad streets, &c., I shall be nearer the mark in describing it 
as a most convenient military station of the most unsightly appearance, 
and exposed to such terrific heat in the summer, that, like Gibraltar, the 
soldiers’ buttons may, be said to melt and drop off there. A great 
peculiarity in the Cape climate is, that it is always healthy, even in 
these desperately hot places. I account for it thus :—during the da 
there will, probably, be no wind, and the sun will pour down wit 
intense force on the luckless inhabitants of the town; or else a breeze 
will blow from the north, which, coming direct from the sandy deserts 
of the interior, will be literally scorching. On these occasions people 
shut themselves up in their houses, close every door and window, and 
wait till the unpleasant visitation is over. Now and then they are 
enlivened by their tables, or their chairs, or sometimes their street door, 
splitting in two during the infliction. At length the wind veers, and a 
north-wester comes forth with a violence that beggars description 
—the air is cool in two minutes, and though clouds of sand may fly, 
and occasionally a few tiles and chimney pots also, still it clears the 
atmosphere, and drives away all impurities engendered by the intense 
heat of the morning. Extreme sultriness, or a hot wind, never lasts 
many hours at the Cape. 

Forty-five miles on horseback, though a very moderate day’s ride in 
South Africa, is quite sufficient to make a man enjoy a night’s rest after 
it. I slept soundly my first night in Fort Beaufort, albeit I dreamt of 
Kafirs, and bonfires, and bush-fighting, and wild beasts. Next morning 
I walked forth in the hopes of meeting some Kafirs, who are very fond 
of strolling into the town. I was soon gratified with the information, 
that the great Macomo was in the town. Before I describe him as I 
saw him, I will just tell something of his deeds and character. 

Macomo was at this time the most powerful chief in Kafirland, with 
the exception, probably, of Sandilli, whom, however, he far surpassed in 
abilities. I have already said that he could bring about ten thousand 
men into the field. All of these men would be well armed—many 
(perhaps most) with guns, and some two thousand mounted. He was a 
man of great natural sagacity; superior in this respect to the rest of 
his countrymen, of whom, in other qualities, he might be regarded as 
the type. He was cunning, avaricious, dishonest to an excess, vicious 
in his tendencies, and false in every relation of life. In a word, he was 
. 98 a sot, a liar, and, in some respects, a coward. And such is the 

r 

When Sir George Napier (once Governor of the Cape) made “a 
progress ” through the Colony, he called a meeting of the Kafir chiefs, 
in order to hear from them their opinions of the relations subsisting 
between themselves and the colonists. On this occasion Macomo ad- 
dressed his Excellency in a speech of three hours’ duration, in which 
he took so sensible and masterly a view of the subject, explained his own 
views so clearly, dilated on the advantages of peace so strongly, and 
expressed his own determination to maintain an amicable feeling be- 
tween his people and the colony so forcibly, that his hearers were not 
only amazed at his knowledge and his eloquence, but most completely 
“bamboozled” by his protestations. Yet, at that very time, the 
scoundrel was daily helping himself, through means of his people, to 
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the herds and flocks and studs of the colonists. He had four hundred 
horses, which must have come from the colony, though he had never 
been known to purchase one. He has been false to us in every succes- 
sive outbreak, and ought, most assuredly, to have been hanged last war 
as an example to his fellows; but Sir Harry Smith was contented with 
putting his foot on the fellow’s neck and talking “big,” instead of 
putting a halter round it, and saying,— This is the punishment of 
treachery, treason, and murder.” 

And now for my own interview with the great chief. 

The proper dress of a Kafir chief is a kaross of leopard skin, which 
can be worn by no other Kafir. Arms, legs, and feet, are left bare, and 
so is the head. Macomo, however, is very fond: of turning out in 
European costume; and as he selects his wardrobes in a very diffusive 
manner, the effect he produces is more remarkable than elegant. Judge 
of my surprise at seeing the great leader of ten thousand warriors thus 
habited. He wore a blue dress-coat with brass buttons, considerably 
too large for him, and very much the worse for wear; a pair of old 
dragoon trousers, with a tarnished gold stripe down the legs ; yellow 
velt-schoens ; a shocking bad straw hat; no shirt, no waistcoat, and no 
stockings! He was mounted on a little rough, ungroomed pony, with 
a cheap saddle and an old worn out bridle. In place of a riding whip 
he carried in his hand a knob-keerie of formidable dimensions, and in 
his mouth was stuck a small, blackened clay pipe. In addition to this, 
he was by no means sober, though not drunk “for Macomo,” I was 
informed. 

My interview with the worthy was not a very long one. I was intro- 
duced to him by a man who knew him, and I had a little conversation 
with him of no importance, but rather amusing from the manner in 
which it ended,—namely, by the great chief asking me to lend him six- 
pence. Of course I complied, and saw him two hours later in a state of 
helpless intoxication. My sixpence had done it. You can get drunk 
on the most economical terms at the Cape. 

Macomo, however, had given me a pressing invitation to visit him at 
his kraal; which is a very few miles from Fort Beaufort ; and I deter- 
mined to avail myself of the “ honour.” 

Next morning I mounted my nag at about ten o’clock, and rode into 
Kafirland. It is strange how different the country looks after you 
have passed the colonial boundary, and the people you meet, albeit, of 
the same dusky hue as those you have left behind, are another people 
in person and expression of countenance. 

The Kafir is certainly a fine animal. He is tall, well-knit, clean- 
limbed, and graceful in his motions. It is rare to see a Kafir with 
any personal deformity, however trifling—I do not speak of lameness, 
humpbacks, &c., but of knock-knees, bow-legs, and such minor inele- 
gancies, which so often mar the manly form among civilized nations. He — 
has not the small hands and feet, and the delicately rounded ancles of 
the Hottentot ; but he has a fine muscular arm and a good calf to his 
leg. Ihave seen some dozen races of coloured people, and I have no 
hesitation in pronouncing the Kafirs by far the finest of them. 

Their features are not Negro; though some of them (especially 
Macomo, who is the ugliest man in his dominions) partake very much 
of that character. High cheek-bones are universal ; but very respect- 
ably shaped noses are sometimes met with, instead of the flattened 
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“nigger” one. Their colour varies from almost black to a light copper 
hue. Their hair is tufted and woolly; but they are very fond of 
shaving the head. 

Among the Kafirs I frequently met with Albinos. They are cer- 
tainly the most repulsive looking creatures I ever beheld. Their skin 
is dead white—not the whiteness of a delicate European skin, but the 
colour of a white horse—it is scaly and coarse ; their eyes are pink like 
those of a ferret ; and their hair very much the colour of a ferret’s coat, 
though, of course, still woolly and tufted. The scientific, I believe, 
account for these creatures’ appearance, by imputing it to the absence of 
the “ colouring-matter” under the skin, which, in Europeans, is of a 
light yellow-pinkish shade, in Asiatics of a copper-colour, and in a 
Negro of jet-black. They tell us that the epidermis itself is as white 
or colourless as a sheet of paper, and, therefore, without the “ colouring- 
matter” beneath it, Europeans, Asiatics, and Negroes, would be alike— 
” fact, Albinos. I must say, that I prefer a genuine “ nigger” to the 
atter. 

Even in piping times of peace the Kafirs do not look kindly on an 
Englishman when they meet him in their territory ; and, as they scowl 
on you, holding their bundle of assagais, one of which would be quite 
enough to settle you at thirty yards’ distance, they are very unpleasant- 
looking customers. 

I had no fear of being murdered by them, but I thought it quite 
possible that they might take a fancy to my horse, saddle, and bridle, 
and personal habiliments, and help themselves to them sans cérémonie. 
I therefore adopted the plan of asking them the way to Macomo’s 
kraal, feeling quite certain that they would not venture to rob a visitor 
to their chief. 

A few months later, an officer of Engineers was riding unarmed from 
Graham’s Town to Fort Beaufort. ‘Three Kafirs sprang out of the 
bush and seized his bridle, requesting him to dismount. Seeing that it 
would be madness to refuse the polite invitation, he complied. The 
Kafirs then took his money and his watch; he made some attempt to 
detain the latter, as he valued it, when one of the savages caught him a 
blow on the shins with his knob-keerie, which “dropped” him. As 
they were all armed also with assagais, he thought it prudent to offend 
them no further. They took his coat and hat, and his saddle and 
bridle—but not his horse; because the fellows well knew that the 
“ spoor” might be followed, the horse identified, and those in whose 
possession it was found, given up to justice, as, by the treaties with 
the chiefs, they were required to be. They were just at this time 
acting very cautiously. ‘The officer begged back his pocket-handker- 
chief—not because he had a cold, but to tie it round his horse’s head, 
and lead him with it. And, in this comfortable manner, he crawled 
along the hot road for many a weary mile after the Kafirs had left him, 
rejoicing that he had saved his nag by means of his rescued handker- 
chief. The perpetrators of this outrage were never discovered, 

But here I am in sight of Macomo’s kraal. It was very much like a 
homestead in the colony. There was the long, low, white-washed 
house, the cone-shaped huts round it, the cattle kraals, and the fifty or 
sixty yelping curs. I was requested to off-saddle, and a Kafir knee- 
haltered my horse for me and turned him to graze, while I entered the 


house and sat down with the chieftain. The table was then spread, 
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beefsteaks, coffee, and meelies, forming the entertainment. I fully 
expected to find plenty of “ Cape Smoke” in the house of so notorious 
a tippler as Macomo; but there was not a drop. I believe that he 
seldom drinks at home, but pays a visit to Fort Beaufort whenever 
he wishes to get drunk, which averages about three or four times a week. 
Macomo was far more inclined to “draw me out” than to be com- 
municative, and therefore our conversation was not over entertaining. 
But the organ of acquisitiveness, so tremendously developed, physically 
and morally, in this Kafir, led him to dilate on the excellence of his 
horses; and he was very anxious to find out whether I wanted to pur- 
chase any. On my declining that, he turned to the subject of cattle, 
and sounded my views in that direction: but I had not the slightest 
intention of “dealing” with him, especially as I might chance to be 
purchasing some of my own friends’ stolen stock—and so my host was 
‘obliged to give up mercantile views altogether. 

I asked him rather abruptly whether he thought the Kafirs would go 
to war again with the English. Nothing could exceed the mina | 
with which he deprecated the idea. “ The English were so powerful, 
and so good ; the Kafirs were so poor and so weak ; besides, the Eng- 
lish were so kind to the Kafirs, and they, poor fellows, felt so grateful.” 
I knew the rascal was perfectly well aware that I did not believe a 
word he was saying; but, of course, I looked quite satisfied of his sin- 
cerity. He then asked me the most puzzling questions about England 
and the queen ; whom, by the way, he flatteringly termed his “ mother.” 
(1 doubt whether her majesty would be proud of her son). He asked 
me how many cows she had—a matter on which I was shamefully 
ignorant, never having inquired into the extent of the royal farming 
stock. He asked me whether she was always dressed in scarlet and 
gold like the governor of the colony. Veracity compelled me to reply 
“ No,” though I was too loyal a subject to venture to lower her majesty’s 
dignity in the eyes of her worthy “ son,” by intimating that she occa- 
sionally wore muslin and straw bonnets. I did assure him, however, 
that she never dressed like his excellency, the governor; even her 
position as head of the army by no means compelling her to wear the 
garment peculiarly distinctive of the male sex among Europeans. 

Macomo was very ready to insinuate evil against his neighbours, 
the other chiefs. ‘Tola, Sandilli, and a few of such worthies, would not 
have felt flattered at his descriptions of their persons or their cha- 
racters; though they are at least as honest, and far better-looking 
(excepting in the matter of Sandilli’s withered leg), than their censor. 

I began to talk about going back to Fort Beaufort, and my host 
seemed quite unhappy at the thoughts of parting with me, though I 
soon perceived that his grief arose from the circumstance of his having 
failed to make a bargain out of me. As I wanted to carry off some 
memento of so agreeable a visit, I expressed a very high admiration of 
a knob-keerie standing in the corner of the room. Macomo immediately 
offered it to me—for sixpence! I paid the money (of course without 
hinting at the little loan of the previous day), and the Kafir’s counte- 
nance brightened as he clutched the silver, and bade me a hearty farewell. 

I rode back to Fort Beaufort, well pleased with my visit, but more 
than ever satisfied of the natural cunning, avarice, craft, and dishonesty 
—the low moral nature, and the utter untrustworthiness (if I may coin 
the word) of Kafirs in general, and, above all, of Macomo. 
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KAUNITZ AND CHOISEUL 


THE personal qualities of great statesmen are but rarely exhibited in 
the routine of public affairs, under the stereotyped form of official inter- 
course. Etiquette and diplomatic reserve mask, in a great degree, 
those characteristic traits which portray the individual, and distinguish 
him amongst his fellows; these qualities, it is almost needless to add, 
are only displayed unreservedly in the familiar scenes and habits of pri- 
vate life. 

The two celebrated personages, whose names appear at the head of 
this article, are so well known to the reader of history from the conspi- 
cuous figure they make in its pages, and especially from their combined 
efforts about a century ago, to reconcile the previously conflicting inte- 
rests of Austria and France, that it will be sufficient for us to give a 
brief summary of their public career. Our principal object is to place 
before the reader some curious particulars not previously known of the 
private life of each of these Ministers, whose domestic habits and social 
peculiarities offer a good subject for comparison and contrast. These 
anecdotes, for which we are chiefly indebted to the pen of Baron Von 
Gleichen,* Danish Ambassador to Spain, serve moreover to throw some 
light on a state of manners now become almost obsolete. 

Wenzel Anthony Dominic, Prince of Kaunitz Rietberg, was the 
son of Count Maximilian Udalrick von Kaunitz, and of Marie Ernestine, 
heiress of the last Count of Rietberg, and was born at Vienna in 1711. 
Being the youngest of five brothers, he was destined for the church, and 
received a living at the early age of thirteen. As his brothers hap- 
pened, however, to die young, he abandoned the ecclesiastical profession 
in order to follow a political career. After studying at Vienna, Leipzig, 
and Leyden, he made the tour of England, France, and Italy; and on 
his return to Austria he was appointed member of the Aulic Council, 
besides filling other offices of trust. He was sent by Maria Theresa as 
ambassador extraordinary to the Pope and to Florence, in 1741, and he 
was employed on a mission of the highest importance to Turin, in 1742, 
relating to the coalition of Sardinia and Austria with England against 
the Bourbon powers of France, Spain, and Naples. His official reports 
excited great interest on this occasion, and Maria Theresa is reported to 
have handed over one of them to the Secretary for Foreign Affairs, with 
the remark: “ This is from our first chancellor.” In 1744, Kaunitz 
accompanied Prince Charles, of Lorraine, to his government in Flan- 
ders, and remained there in offices of great trust and authority till the 
French conquered the greater part of the Netherlands, when he re- 
quested the empress to remove him to a more congenial field of activity. 
She consented to grant him a temporary leave of absence, upon which 
he went to London, whence he proceeded to the congress of Aix-la- 
Chapelle in 1747, where he earned a high reputation. He was soon 
after this appointed minister of state, and then ambassador to Paris, 
where he effected the reconciliation between Austria and France. He 
returned to Austria in 1752, where he was loaded with honours, filled 
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various important offices; and was finally raised to the dignity of a 
Prince of the Empire, in 1764. He remained at the head of the de- 
partment for foreign affairs during the reigns of Joseph II. and Leopold, 
though his influence gradually diminished. On the accession of Francis I., 
1792, he obtained leave to resign most of his government appointments 
on account of his advanced age, and he died in June, 1794. He left 
four sons, of whom only the second, Dominic Andrew, left an heir ; but 
the latter having only female issue, the princely line of Kaunitz has 
become extinct in the male branches. 

Gleichen, who knew Kaunitz in his later years, observes :—“ He 
was tall and well made, his dress was recherché, although his perrugue 
with its five tails had a somewhat comical appearance; he was dignified 
in his carriage, solemn and rather pompous in his speech ; yet his stiff- 
ness became him better than many other Austrian lords—it seemed to 
suit him exactly—it had even the charm of a natural manner, and bore 
the impress of superiority. 

His general salutation consisted in a mere nod ; he bestowed a paternal 
smile on his friends, and a patronizing address on indifferent persons. 
He was kindly, upright, loyal, and disinterested, although he expected 
the various courts to make him presents of wines, horses, pictures, and 
other favourite articles. He carefully employed select expressions in 
speaking, and his delivery was slow and very measured ; no one ever 
possessed a more comprehensive acquaintance with technical terms ; and 
it was a great recommendation with him for a man to be familiar with 
them. He was as easily seduced by a nice expression of this nature, as 
the Duke of Choiseul by a bon-mot. He was erudite, he loved the arts, 
especially painting, and favoured artists of every class. Accomplished 
workmen, even in the lower walks, claimed his especial attention, and he 
had a real passion for well-finished works. His wisdom, his sang froid, 
his excellent judgment, and his long experience, had justly earned for him 
the title of the political Nestor of his time. He was fortunate enough 
to have a taste for many things, without being the slave of a single pas- 
sion. His friends complained because he did so little to advance their 
interests, but his enemies had no cause to complain of any injury or re- 
venge on his part. He listened with the greatest attention and patience 
to the most prosy details, and answered carefully every point without, 
however, in general permitting any reply. 

In his latter years it was often a painful matter to transact business 
with him, on account of his deafness, and because he had so little re- 
straint over himself. It was very difficult to obtain a private audience 
from him, and it was accordingly necessary to talk very loud with him 
before a crowd of people, and to expose yourself to his frequent sallies 
of irritability. He was very sparing of his labour, and seemed often 
to waste his time in idle amusements, and even in puerilities; but his 
object in doing this was to save himself the time and season for reflection, 
and to keep his head clear and his judgment cool. One of his leading 
maxims, which was often in his mouth, and which the Emperor Joseph 
might have turned to useful account, was the following: “ Never to 
do himself what another could do in his stead,” “I would rather make 
paper matches,” he used to say, “than write a line that another could 
write as well as myself.” We find, accordingly, that he was so econo- 
mical in his writing that he was in the habit of signing letters of second- 
ary importance only with a K. On the other hand, he had made it a 
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rule never to leave his office till all business on hand was settled ; and it 
was owing to this circumstance that his dinners were so often delayed, 
and took place at such irregular hours. One would infer from his ten- 
dency to complete everything he undertook, and from the prudent cau- 
tion with which he treated everything that occupied him, that written 
composition would have cost him more trouble than other men ; but, 
what he did write was perfect. He seldom bestowed much attention on 
persons visiting him, which had the effect of eliciting from them a pro- 
portionate increase of flattery, and induced them to pay especial atten- 
tion to things of pressing interest, such as his health. 

It must be confessed that he thought more of his own health than of 
anything else, and in this respect he was an egoist. He endeavoured to 
keep every vexation at a distance, and made every consideration yield to 
his convenience, his habits, and his health. Even as a young man he 
had induced the Empress, Maria Theresa, to suffer him to close the 
window, and to remain covered in her presence. In winter he had a 
surtout and a cloak, which he in turns drew off and on, to preserve an 
equable temperature. Towards the end of dinner the attendants used 
to bring him a looking-glass, together with the whole apparatus of a 
dentist, and then he used to clean his teeth carefully before the whole 
company without any ceremony. On one occasion he happened to dine 
at the French Ambassador’s, Baron Breteuil. When he was about to 
begin washing his teeth, as usual, his host arose with the words: 
Levons nous, le Prince veut étre seul. From that day Kaunitz never 
dined abroad. Being in the habit of retiring at eleven o'clock at 
night, he would not break the rule for the sake of an archduke, or 
even the emperor himself, and if he happened to be playing billiards 
with him at that hour, he would throw down his cue, make his bow, 
and leave him to himself. 

He had a particular aversion to scents, and whenever a lady, although 
astranger to him, happened to be scented, and attempted to place herself 
beside him, he would say to her drily: “ Remove, Madam, you are 
offensive.” In order to shun the thoughts of death and old age, he 
would not suffer people to know his birth-day or to speak of a dying 
man in his presence, and he was only informed of the death of his 
favourite son, although he knew him to be ill, by his valet-de-chambre 
handing over to him a suit of mourning. Shortly before his death he 
said to his son Ernest Christopher: * “ My friend, I feel that it is all 
over with me; comfort me, and cheer me.” 

The estimation in which he held himself was so candid, that he used 
to speak of himself just as if he were a third person. The Emperor 
Joseph had caused two busts to be prepared, one of Marshal Lacy, 
the other of Prince Kaunitz. A Latin inscription had been placed 
under that of the Prince, full of merited eulogies. Some one hap- 
pened to praise the excellency of the wording of this inscription in 
the presence of Kaunitz, and the latter replied, “I am its author.” 
He was a great connoisseur in horse-flesh, and he was flattered if you 
admired him when riding, which exercise he took daily before dinner. 
The British Ambassador, Keith, once sent an Englishman to him, and 
advised him to compliment Kaunitz to the utmost of his ability, and so 
as to suit a man d/azé with flattery. The Englishman, whose forte did 
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not lie in paying compliments, blundering and blushing, brought out the 
words: “ Ah! Prince, you are the greatest groom that I have seen in all 
my life.”——“I readily believe it,” was the only answer that he received. 

Old age greatly embittered the temper of the Prince, and his irrita- 
bility occasionally amounted to insolence, and an unfeeling treatment of 
men whom he did not particularly esteem. Prince Sulkowsky, one of 
the most familiar faces at his table, and a great flatterer of the minister, 
happened one day to be talking with his neighbour at the moment 
when Kaunitz sent him a ragotit by a favourite footman, and refused the 
dish somewhat harshly. Kaunitz observed this, and said, “ Prince, if 
you give blows to my servants, I shall tell them to return them.” This 
was rather too much even for Sulkowsky, who demanded satisfaction 
from the son of the chancellor. The matter was set at rest by an 
apology from Prince Kaunitz, and Sulkowsky is said to have dined 
habitually at the table as before. Kaunitz liked the conversation at 
his table to be animated, and for his guests to entertain him. One 
day, when no one was in the mood to talk, he said to Madame Clary, 
whose province it was to select the guests and to do the honours 
of the house: “ It must be confessed, Madame, that you have invited a 
very silly set of people.” On another occasion, he said, during a 
similar pause in the conversation: “ I would sooner hear nonsense 
than nothing ;” the Count of Merode, one of his flatterers, thereupon 
said: “ It must be confessed that Mr. Pitt is the greatest minister in 
Europe. Are you now satisfied with me, Prince ?” 

He piqued himself on showing his pride to those in particular who 
were entitled to display some pretension before him. When Pius VI. 


came to Vienna and offered him his hand, which all the world struggled 
to kiss, Kaunitz contented himself with taking it in his own, and squeez- 
ing it most heartily. Anambassador, who was invited to dine with him 
for the first time, not having yet appeared in the drawing-room when 
the Prince entered, he hastened to have dinner served, and sat down, 


without waiting for his guest. The following day, however, he de- 
ferred his dinner, because the ballet-master, Naverre, had not arrived. 

When Joseph II. took the helm of the state into his own hands, 
under the pretext of sparing the health of the minister, and of not dis- 
turbing his habits, he begged him not to come to the palace, but to 
suffer the emperor to visit him at home. Nevertheless, this monarch 
did nothing of moment without him, and every measure that implied a 
diminution of his influence was accompanied by the most flattering 
assurances of profound respect. Kaunitz enjoyed a similar distinc- 
tion during Leopold’s reign, and Gleichen saw this monarch and the 
empress enter the minister’s garden, in order to present to him the 
King and Queen of Naples. It is somewhat remarkable that the dust 
of the man, who eradicated the germ of so many wars between France 
and Austria should repose on his property at Austerlitz ! 

Let us now hear what a Frenchman says of him. Flassan * por- 
trays him as follows :—“ This minister possessed all the qualities of a 
statesman : fine discrimination, a ready and subtle spirit, penetration, 
elevation of mind, correct perceptions, and much cleverness in business ; 
a disinterestedness tried by experience, discretion, dignity, a strong 
and enlightened understanding, which rescued him from the sway of 


* Histoire de la Diplomatie Franqaise, v. 223. 
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prejudices, a sympathising heart, an upright and trustworthy character. 
His policy seemed to have discarded all mala fides, and he never 
employed dissimulation at the cost of honesty. His reserve consisted 
in his not saying all that he thought ; but he never said what he did 
not think. He knew how to fathom the views of other diplomatists, by 
the approaches and insinuations that they employed to penetrate his 
own. He neither flattered the mood nor the views of his superiors, 
and he used to threaten to resign office if they refnsed the good that he 
saw was necessary. In his own house he was amiable, familiar, and 
confidential. But in conformity with the fate that attaches to the 
most perfect of men, his numerous rare qualities were mixed with 
foibles and peculiarities. He occasionally carried the levity of his 
manners and the neglect of respect a little too far. He was sometimes 
seen coolly and deliberately to mount his horse or to enter his carriage, 
in order to take a drive, from which he would not return till six 
o’clock in the evening, at the very moment when a numerous company 
that he had invited was about to sit down to dinner. When invited to 
dine with others, he would let his host wait two or three hours for him, 
and even cause his own covers to be brought with him. He was seen 
looking at himself in a pocket-mirror at his sovereign’s table, where he 
would also clean his teeth, polish his snuff-box, read letters, answer 
them, and ask for a light in order to seal them. He had an invincible 
dislike to business that occasioned a long and difficult discussion. 
Convinced that his natural readiness and penetration would easily 
remove the greatest obstacles, he had not patience to examine minutia 
and accessories, so that instead of probing matters to the bottom, he 
passed judgment upon them from the first appearance that they pre- 
sented to his mind. At the same time he knew how to present his 
view of matters in such a seductive light, and with so many appearances 
of conformity and probability, that no one would have suspected that he 
had only glanced at them superficially.” 


Etienne Francois Duke of Choiseul Amboise, who was born on the 
18th of June 1719, was descended from a branch of the ancient and 
powerful family of Choiseul, and made his entrance into public life as 
Count of Stainville, Educated in a Jesuit seminary, he distinguished 
himself in military service, and was rewarded at Prague with a regiment 
in 1741. On his return to Paris he obtained the favour of Madame de 
Pompadour, and was appointed Lieutenant-General in 1748, and Duke 
of Choiseul in 1758. In 1753 he went as ambassador to Rome, and in 
1757 to Vienna, whence he was recalled in 1758 in order to fill the 
office of minister for foreign affairs. He resigned this appointment in 
1761, to his cousin, Count Choiseul, afterwards Duke of Praslin, and 
undertook the War and Marine Department in its stead. In 1770 he 
was thrown out of office by Madame Du Barri, and ordered to his country- 
seat at Chanteloup. After the accession of Louis XVI., he was per- 
mitted to return to Paris, and was sometimes desired to attend in 
council. He was mainly instrumental in effecting the alliance between 
Austria and France, and he was also the creator of the great alliance 
between the Bourbon courts. He drove the Jesuits from France, 
chiefly because they were protected by the Dauphin, who was an 
opponent of Choiseul’s policy. During his administration Corsica 
was added to France, which is also indebted to him for its admirable 
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military schools, the revival of its navy, and substantial reforms in 
colonial affairs. His lady, Louise Honorine Crozat du Chatel, was 
the daughter of a very opulent merchant. After his death, which 
took place in May, 1785, she sacrificed the greater part of her fortune 
to pay his debts, and retired into a convent. When these institutions 


were suppressed by the revolution, she lived in seclusion in Paris, where 
she died in 1801. 


Gleichen thus describes Choiseul :— 

“The Duke of Choiseul was of small stature, rather compact than 
thin, and his ugliness was quite amusing. His little eyes sparkled with 
intelligence, his nez retroussé gave him an agreeable expression, and his 
large laughing lips announced the liveliness of his sallies. Amiable, 
noble, open-hearted, magnanimous, gallant, fond of splendour, liberal, 
proud, bold, fiery, and even boiling over with spirit, he reminded you of 
the old French chevalier. But he also united with these qualities 
many faults attaching to his nation: he was thoughtless, indiscreet, 
arrogant, dissipated, extravagant, hasty, and rash. 

‘** When he was ambassador at Rome, Benedict XIV. pronounced him 
‘a fool, who had much mind.’ I have never known a man who was 
equally expert in spreading merriment and delight around him. When 
he entered a room, he seemed, metaphorically speaking, to search his 
pockets, and to draw forth an inexhaustible supply of jests, and gaiety. 
He could not resist the desire of making those happy, who knew how to 
value the good things that he scattered around, He used to borrow any 
intellectual treasures that he could find without too arduous a search, 
and to regard them as a loan that he was bound to repay. On the 
other hand, he could not endure the sight of misery, and I have heard 
him jest in what appeared to me a very unfeeling manner about the 
complaints of the family of his cousin Choiseul-le-Marin, whom he had 
been forced to banish, in order to shield himself against his furious 
invectives. He was wont to steel himself after this fashion with a mock- 
severity, against the pliancy and sensitiveness that formed a real part of 
his character. I once heard him reply to Madame de Choiseul, who 
called him a tyrant : ‘ Say, rather a velvet tyrant.’ Hence, the surest 
way of obtaining his assent to your requests, was to provoke his wrath 
in the first instance by some other means, and on another subject ; 
because when the storm was over, the lion became a lamb. 

“It was one of the finest qualities of the Duke of Choiseul, that he 
was a magnanimous enemy and a true friend. A striking evidence of 
this statement is found in the case of the Duke of Aiguillon, who was 
accused before the Parliament, and saved by the Duke of Choiseul, who, 
although as one of the witnesses, he was required to bear testimony 
against his old enemy, yet kept back much that might have been preju- 
dicial to him. The enduring attachment of a host of courtiers who 
followed him after his disgrace to Chanteloup, and who remained faith- 
ful to him till his death, proves how good a friend he had been to them. 
He bestowed on the Bailiff de Solar, the Sardinian Ambassador, the 
most refined and the tenderest evidences of an almost childlike attach- 
ment. De Solar was almost the only man, whom the Duke of Choiseul 
treated with a kind of reverence, possibly because he had been his 
teacher in jurisprudence when he was at Rome. He procured for him 
his nomination as ambassador to Paris, the office of mediator at the 
peace of 1762, presents of immense value, and the dignity of abbé, with 
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an income of fifty thousand francs. All the pious attentions that can 
be shown by a son to his father, were displayed by Choiseul and his 
family, to the sufferer during his long and fearful illness, which ter- 
minated in his death from cancer, shortly after he had been loaded with 
these benefits by his friend. 

“ Choiseul loved temerity, and I found a way to his heart,” adds 
Gleichen, “ by an almost offensive expression, which I defended with all 
the romantic folly of a young man of twenty-two. I came to Frascati 
in 1756, in order to spend the two last summer-months at his house. 
The duke spoke rather disrespectfully of the Margravine of Baireuth, 
the elder sister of the King of Prussia, who had educated me and sent 
me to Rome. I answered him in such a haughty and cutting way, 
that he threw his serviette upon the table and stood up. 

“ As my horse was at hand, I ordered it to be saddled, and wished to 
leave. Madame de Choiseul detained me, and I agreed to remain, only 
upon the condition that the ambassador promised never to say anything 
of the Margravine in my presence, that I could not hear with propriety. 
He kept his word; treated me from that time with the greatest distinc- 
tion, and when the King of Prussia raised his arm against France, one 
month later, by invading Saxony, Choiseul never employed a single 
unamiable expression against the Margravine or her brother, without 
previously asking my permission in jest.” 

His wayward arrogance was displayed in a somewhat unfavourable 
light during the first carnival after his appointment as ambassador to 
Rome. We shall compare the accounts that Gleichen and Flassan give 
of this occurrence, and present the reader with the result. The circum- 
stance that led to the explosion seems to have been an alteration in the 
ancient custom by which the box that was usually occupied by the 
French Ambassador at the theatre had been appropriated to himself by 
the Governor of Rome. Another account represents the alteration to 
have consisted in a new regulation that was established by Benedict, 
whereby the foreign ambassadors were required to draw lots for their 
boxes, like the Roman nobles. Whichever is the true version, the result 
was the same. Choiseul resisted this innovation, stormed furiously against 
the ecclesiastical authorities, and threatened to throw all intruders out of 
his box into the pit ; nay, one account states that he made preparations for 
his departure from Rome. The Pope is reported to have sent Cardinal 
Valenti to Choiseul in order to induce him to listen to reason. This 
prelate who possessed great dignity and eloquence, addressed him in ve 
energetic terms, by which he expected to browbeat the ambassador. “Do 
you know what was his reply?” said the cardinal to Gleichen. “He 
flipped his fingers in my face (Choiseul’s usual gesture to express indif- 
ference) and said: “ Vous vous moguez de moi, Monseigneur, voila trop 
de bruit pour un petit prestolet, quand il s'agit d’un Ambassadeur de 
France.” Whether this scene occurred or not, the Pope yielded, and 
Choiseul retained his box with the reputation of being a mad-cap. Flassan 
states that when Benedict shortly after appointed the governor, a cardi- 
nal, and secretary of state, Choiseul, knowing him to be his enemy, 
went to the Pope and protested against his nomination. Benedict stated 
that he was not master to appoint whom he pleased, and when Choiseul 
persisted, the Pope arose, excited, and said: “ Fa il Papa,” (he plays 
the Pope). Choiseul felt that the Pope was right, and answered : “ No, 
holy father, let each of us perform the duties of our station; you 
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continue to play the Pope, and I will play the Ambassador.” It appears 
that Choiseul found means afterwards to become reconciled with the 
governor by pretending that he was indebted to his own intercession for 


- his elevation to the office of secretary of state. 


“ Choiseul,” proceeds Gleichen, “ had led a wild and dissipated life 
in his early youth. When he was appointed Ambassador to Rome, he 
was still very ignorant. He read little, but he never forgot anything 
that he had read. His quick, subtle, penetrating, and ready mind, 
guessed your thought before it was half uttered, anticipated all explana- 
tions, and masked its ignorance by dazzling others with its brilliancy. 
He used to be satisfied with knowing the substance of things, leaving all 
details to his secretaries. He wrote the most secret dispatches with his 
own hand, without making a rough draught of them beforehand, and 
forwarded them by courier without retaining a copy. His handwriting 
was so illegible that an ambassador was once obliged to send back his 
dispatches from inability to decipher them. He laboured little, and did 
a great deal. His intrigues and his pleasures consumed a considerable 
time; but he atoned for the loss by the quickness of his intelligence, 
and by his readiness in work. He contrived several methods for 
facilitating his labours; and amongst others, a plan that enabled him 
to condense a great quantity of reading and writing into a single act. 
Every courier brought him a basket full of letters and petitions, which 


it was his duty to read, as minister of war. But he did nothing of 


the sort, first, because it was almost impossible, and secondly, because 
he had many other things todo. A clerk read the letters for him, 
and wrote their number and contents on half a sheet of paper. He 
read over this to the minister, who thereupon dictated the substance 
of his resolutions, which were written on the other side of the sheet. 
The minister then read over the whole and signed them. Hereupon 
the sheet was passed on to another clerk, who drew up the answers in 
conformity with it, when they were simply signed with his signet, and 
forwarded without being revised by the minister. As the originals 
of all these dispatches were deposited among the archives, a lasting 
record was retained by which to rectify every misapplication of the 
signet. 

“ Never was a minister more indiscreet in his expressions than the 
Duke of Choiseul; it was his great defect. His levity, his fiery temper, 
his love of wit, and not unfrequently the ebullitions of his spleen, were 
its natural causes; nevertheless, there were noble treasures in his 
heart that made his faults almost venial: from the uprightness of his 
mind, as well as his love of justice, he hated all that was hollow and 
false, and the elevation of his character scorned the timid precautions, 
and the petty pedantry of political science. When, at length, he learned 
from experience to know his fault, he made a jest of it instead of trying 
to reform it. He forgot the perplexities in which it plunged him, in the 
pleasure that he experienced in extricating himself from them; for the 
most distinguished characteristic of his mind was his ready wit in diffi- 
culties. He had ever all his wits about him, whether he were engaged 
in pleasure, in rectifying failures, or in making reparations for wrongs 
committed. His ingenuity in finding resources was something mar- 
vellous, and had he been alive at the Revolution, he alone might possibly 
have found the means of averting it. 

“ An officer who had persecuted him unmercifully at all his audiences, 
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in order that he might obtain the Cross of St. Louis, placed himself at last 
between the minister and the door through which he was about to escape, 
so as to force his attention. Roused by such impudence, the duke became 
so heated that he said : ‘ Allez vous faire . ..;? when suddenly recollect- 
ing that he was concerned with a soldier, and a nobleman, he recovered 
himself, and continued: ‘ Allez vous faire protestant et le roi vous 
donnera la croix de mérite.’ 

“ He loved honour, riches, and power, in order to enjoy them, and to 
enable those around him to partake in their enjoyment. He was not so 
proud of his place as of his person. When he thought of his descent, 
he was reminded that in former days a man of rank would have thought 
himself lowered by accepting the place of secretary of state, and that all 
such officials before him had been lawyers, except the Abbé de Bernis. 
He fancied, accordingly, that he was conferring a great honour on Louis 
XV., in consenting to become his minister, Although it was well 
known by the whole world that France, once so terrible, was shorn of 
her terrors; that Louis XV. was determined to avoid war at any sacri- 
fice, and that the ruinous state of his finances was admitted by himself; 
and although he was in the habit of saying ‘ Do not draw upon the king, 
it is of no use,” nevertheless, the Duke of Choiseul succeeded in main- 
taining the dignity of the crown. His inconsiderate rashness occasioned 
a complete panic in Europe. Yet people were mistaken ; he appeared 
more threatening than he really was, nor would he ever have ventured 
to transgress the limits that had been unconditionally prescribed 
for him. 

“It is reported that when Choiseul was at Rome, the general of the 
Jesuits confessed to him, that he had been declared an enemy of the 
order on account of a thoughtless expression of his early youth, and it 
is asserted that the fear instilled into him by the insight that he thus 
obtained of their complicated inquisitorial system, was the cause of all 
that he did later against them. This is a mistake; he became their 
enemy, owing to misdemeanours on their part, and through other cir- 
cumstances. Being Ambassador at Rome, and annoyed at the cruel 
persecution occasioned in France by the Molinistic party, through the 
introduction of confessionals for the dying, he devoted himself heart 
and soul, in conformity with his instructions, to countermine the Jesuits, 
who were no favourites of Benedict XIV. The Jesuits became now 
his declared enemies, and never ceased to persecute him by means of 
the devout party. At the beginning of his ministry, they employed the 
Duke of Vauguyon as a tool to induce the dauphin to give the king a 
memorial full of calumnies against Choiseul. After the latter had justi- 
fied himself, he received permission to declare himself openly against 
the dauphin to whom his father had already given a sharp reprimand. 
When the dauphin gave Choiseul a somewhat ungracious reception, the 
latter was bold enough to say to him: ‘ Monseigneur, j’aurais peut-étre 
le malheur Métre un jour votre sujet, mais je ne serais jamais votre 
serviteur.’ Shortly after, the courts of Madrid and Lisbon expelled the 
Jesuits, and they, as well as Choiseul, routually assisted each other. 
Although the Parliament had given its countenance to their suppression 
in France, the consent of the king was required in addition, and he had 
a secret leaning towards the society which was also befriended by the 
whole royal family, and a large party in the council and at court. 
Choiseul carefully avoided standing forth as their enemy before his 
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sovereign, but he forwarded whatever was needful to the King of Spain, 
who was engaged in a personal correspondence with Louis XV. “My 
opinion is, however, that the Jesuits wrought their own downfall. Their 
money speculations in France, their imprudences in Spain, and, above 
all, the arrogance, obstinacy, and absurd recklessness of their general at 
Rome, began and compassed their ruin. When the latter was informed 
that Father Malagrida had been arrested on account of his attempt to 
assassinate the King of Portugal, several friends of the Jesuits, together 
with Father Ricci,* were assembled at Cardinal Negroni’s. All advised 
him to write to the King of Portugal at once, stating that the Order, 
though convinced of the innocence of Father Malagrida, yet thought fit 
to solicit the mercy of his Most Faithful Majesty towards him. But 
the general was inflexible; he wrote a foolish letter, maintaining that a 
Jesuit could only be judged by his own society, which was consequently 
expelled from Portugal. It appears that it had been represented to 
Lous XV. that the Jesuits maintained the principle: ‘ that a tyrant or 
a king who was an enemy of the Catholic religion ought to be put to 
death,’ a circumstance that made a deep impression upon him because 
of the recent attempt upon his life.t Hereupon Marshal Soubise, the 
chief organ of the devout party in the council, gave it as his advice 
that a condemnation and prohibition of this ancient principle should 
be obtained from the general. But Ricci arrogantly rejected every 
attempt of the kind, saying that the denouncing of that principle, 
which had never been more than a play of thought, would be tacitly 
to admit that it was a doctrine and opinion of the Order, and the 
very supposition of such a thing would be a blot on the society. It was 
on this occasion that he delivered this sentence, celebrated for its folly : 
‘ sint ut sunt, aut non sint.’ This sealed the fate of the Jesuits in France. 
Clement XIV., who feared them even more than he hated them, 
defended them long after this, and I have been informed by Cardinal 
de Bernis that it was only by threatening to remit his bull that this 
Pope was induced to promise the abolition of the Order, a promise which 
he drew up in his own handwriting in order to obtain the tiara, thus 
publishing his own disgraceful simony. I do not believe that Benedict 
XIV. was poisoned by the Jesuits. They were not the men to commit 
useless crimes, and this poisoning would have been superfluous, like 
moutarde aprés diner. Pombal, Charles III., and the Duke of Choiseul, 
all died a natural death. Clement died from the fear of death. The idea 
of poison was always present to his mind, and the speedy decomposition 
of his body was the effect of the terrible anxiety that had killed him. 
If the Jesuits had been as bad as was supposed they would still exist. {” 

“ Choiseul was accused of bringing the finances into disorder. I 
can testify to the pains that he took after the death of Madame de 
Pompadour to sift this matter and find remedies. He solicited the 
advice of Forbonnet and M. de Mirabeau,§ who both expressed their 
astonishment at his penetration in such a difficult business. When, 
however, he came to see how impossible it was to remedy this disorder, 


* At that time general of the order. e 

+ Robert Francis Damien had attempted to assassinate Louis XV on the 5th 
of January, 1757.—TRansLator. 

+ They do still exist. Yet Gleichen may be right, their revival is only an arti- 
ficial and unnatural effort, and their power is, if not destroyed, greatly decayed, 

§ The father of the orator. 
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which resulted from the weakness of the king, from ancient abuses, and 
from the insatiable rapacity of the courtiers, he despaired of reconciling 
his plans of economy with the maintenance of his influence and autho- 
rity. His integrity and his business-like habits appeared in a favourable 
light in the account that he gave of the savings in his department. As 
he always wished to be independent and fixed in his position, he 
would have liked to fill the situation of Chief Intendant of Finance. 
The great responsibility attaching to the office would have given him 
the right to refuse all impertinent pretensions, even those of the king ; 
and he would have been legally justified in using the words, “ Sire, my 
head will answer for it.” But this had been foreseen by Louis XV., 
who had, moreover, an invincible aversion to the revival of any of the 
old offices of the crown. When we come “to compare, however, the 
debt of Louis XV’s. reign with that of Louis XVI., and the deficit 
during the latter reign, with the resources that were brought to light by 
the Revolution, it will be found that there is no such great reason for 
exclaiming against Louis XV., and that it would have been unnecessary 
to call together the States-General, if the government of Louis XVI. 
had taken the pains to apply a portion of those resources to the exi- 
gencies of the State.” : 

“It would have been better for Choiseul if he had shown as much 
attachment and regard to his wife as he did to his sister. He would 
have had fewer, less cheerful, and less flattering, but wiser, more 
virtuous, and more disinterested friends, than those with whom the 
Duchess of Grammont, through his reliance on her, had surrounded him. 
He would not have had the numerous enemies occasioned by her inso- 
lence, her prejudices, and her misguided influence; and his noble 
nature would have escaped the crust that commonly forms about a 
minister’s heart. Madame de Choiseul was morally the most perfect 
being that I have ever known. She was an incomparable wife, a true 
and wise friend, and a spotless woman. She was a saint, though she 
had no other faith than that which virtue teaches. But her delicate 
health, the weak state of her nerves, the melancholy of her tempera- 
ment, and the meditative cast of her mind, made her earnest, firm, 
precise, eloquent, metaphysical, and almost a prude. At all events, her 
sister-in-law, and the giddy circle that surrounded her, represented her 
in this light to her husband. Yet he was penetrated with gratitude 
and esteem for a woman who worshipped him, who disarmed the 
enemies of his sister, and whom he was just enough to acknowledge 
as a being purer, firmer, and more meritorious than himself. The 
Duchess of Grammont was more like a man than a woman. She had a 
coarse voice, a bold and forward appearance, free and brutal manners. 
She exhibited the qualities of her brother in an exaggerated light, 
which gave her, as a woman, a rough and repulsive exterior. Her 
resemblance to Choiseul, together with the art that she employed to 
amuse him, had given her great influence over him, of which she used 
to boast so insolently, that she did great injury to the reputation and 
even the happiness of her brother ; for this ambitious woman greatly 
hastened the fall of the minister, although it was considerably delayed by 
the great sympathy that was felt for the Duchess of Choiseul by the 
king, the whole court, and even by the enemies of her husband. All 
the world knew that Louis XV. had said, when he banished this minis- 
ter to Chanteloup, that he would have treated him much more severely 
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had he not respected the feelings of Madame de Choiseul, and that he 
was not at all offended with her haughty letter, in which she rejected the 
pension of fifty thousand francs that the king had offered her. After 

she had sacrificed the whole of her transferable property to her hus- 

band, even including her diamonds, she devoted also to his memory all 

the rents, of which she was the usufructuary, confined herself to a tenth 

of her income in order to pay his debts, and actually paid off more than 

three hundred thousand dollars before the Revolution. She was also 

spared by the monsters of the Reign of Terror, whereas her sister-in- 

law was seut by them to the scaffold, where she did not belie her 

proud and high-spirited character, treating her executioners as her 

servants.” 

Gleichen came from Cafais to Compiegne in 1768, in the suite of the 
King of Denmark, who visited London in that year. He happened to 
be playing chess with the Duchess of Choiseul. The company had 
left the room, and Madame de Choiseul thinking that they were 
alone, said to him, “ On dit que votre roi est une téte—.” At this 
moment Gleichen perceived that some person was standing behind her, 
and added, casting down his eyes, “ couronnée.” The duchess saw 
immediately that she had been overheard, and continued, “ Pardon, 
vous ne m'avez pas laissée achever; je voulais dire que votre roi est 
une téte, gui annonce les plus belles espérances.” 

Gieichen adds some particulars respecting the fall of Choiseul, from 
which we shall glean what appears to us most interesting. At the 
period of his disgrace the Duke was no longer attached to his office, and 
his health was ailing. Like a spoiled child of fortune, he could no longer 
bear any opposition. Having used up the pleasures of the court, he 
sought for recreation elsewhere, and built villas at Chanteloup. His 
fall was effected by Madame Dubarri,* with whom he might easily have 
been reconciled. This lady only wished to escape from his sister-in- 
law, her protectors, and all the rowés who made her their tool; she was 
in other respects a good creature, who disliked to be an instrument of 
evil, and who would have been enchanted with Choiseul’s merry mood. 
The king would have done the utmost to effect a junction between his 
favourite and his minister. One of the last times that Louis ever 
wrote to Choiseul he said, “ Vous ne connoissez pas Madame Dubarri, 
toute la France serait a ses pieds si—” The king confessed in this 
passage that the voice of the minister alone was of more avail than all 
the power of the sovereign. Still it is astonishing that Choiseul did not 
either yield or resign of his own accord ; he evidently did not imagine 
that he would be treated so harshly, deprived of his appointment as 
Colonel-General of the Swiss, or blackened so maliciously in the eyes of 
the king as to expose him to personal violence. On the occasion of a 
difference between the parliament and the court, some time previously, 


* Marie Johanne, Vicomtesse Dubarri, was born in 1744, and was the daughter 
of a commissioner of taxes named Gomart de Vaubernier. Subsequently to her 
father’s death she became a milliner, a fille-de-joie, a pimp of the gambler Vicomte 
Dubarri, afterwards an attendant of Madame de Pompadour in the household of 
Louis XV., and was finally married to a brother of Dubarri. After the death of 
Louis she lived, first, in a convent near Meaux, then at her chateau at Marly, 
but was at length guillotined, on the 5th of December, 1793, on account of her 
supporting the emigrants and of her connection with the Brissotists. When she 
was desired to lay her head on the block she called out piteously to the execu- 
tioner Monsieur le bourreau, encore un moment 
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Choiseul had written notes without any date, containing advice, encou- 
ragement, and promises of support to the parliamentary opposition. 
These notes were shewn to the king, referred to the existing president, 
and construed into an evidence of guilt. Choiseul was represented as 
detected in criminal correspondence with a subservient parliament against 
the crown. Notwithstanding all this, his life at Chanteloup was more 
brilliant than it had been in the days of his brightest fortune. Half the 
court left Versailles to go to Chanteloup, and the roads from his hotel 
to the Barriére d’Enfer, were crowded with the Parisian populace, which 
received him with loud cheers, a circumstance that made such an im- 
pression on this minister, who had never been popular, that he exclaimed 
with tears in his eyes: “ Voila ce que je n'ai pas mérité. 

With regard to the report that the Dauphin and the Dauphiness 
were poisoned by Choiseul, Gleichen maintains that it was without any 
foundation whatever, and that it was probably occasioned by a thought- 
less expression of the duke’s during the last illness of the Dauphiness. 
The celebrated Tronchin had been called in, had quarrelled with the 
court-physicians, and had even written a note to the king, in which he 
said that the state of the Dauphiness presented such unusual symptoms, 
that he did not venture to trust them to paper, and that he deferred de- 
scribing particulars till he could inform his majesty verbally respecting 
them. When Choiseul related this, with a rather excited countenance, 
in Gleichen’s presence, he added: “ Que veut dire ce coquin de char- 
latan? Prétend-il insinuer que j'ai empoisonné Madame la Dauphine ? 
Si ce n’était le respect que jai pour le due d’Orléans, je le ferais mou- 
rir sous le baton.” G)leichen detects the first trace of that unfounded 
report in this expression, which Choiseul would scarcely have employed 
had he been guilty. 

It has been said, that no man is a hero to his valet-de-chambre. We 
have now presented the character and habits of these two contemporary 
statesmen, without a veil; and though some defects may be detected in 
them, as in all members of the great human family, we apprehend that 
they will be found as free from deformity as other public men of equal 
distinction, subject to similar disclosures. 


LOVE AND PRIDE, 


Could we but meet as we have met, 

When Love's dead flower was blooming yet— 
Could we but part as once we parted, 

*Ere both were weeping broken-hearted, 

So once to meet, ’ere life be o’er ! 

So once to part! I ask no more, 


But there are ties, which reft in twain, 
No power on earth can bind again ; 
Wide is the gulf where love hath been, 
And cold the stream that flows between ; 
Tears bathe in vain each barren shore, 
We meet—we part—in life no more. 


Love forged the clains round either heart, 
Pride snapped the golden links apart ; 

Now each through separate paths must bear 
A long regret—a vain despair. 

Still, still repent, and still adore, 

But meet and part in life no more. 
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LEOPARDS. 
ZOOLOGICAL NOTES AND ANECDOTES. 


«: Where sacred Ganges pours along the plain, 
And Indus rolls to swell the Eastern Main, 
What awful scenes the curious mind delight ! 
What wonders burst upon the dazzled sight ! 
There giant palms lift high their tufted heads, 
The plantain wide his graceful foliage spreads ; 
Wild in the woods the active monkey springs, 
The chattering parrot claps her painted wings ; 
*Mid tall bamboos lies hid the deadly snake, 
The tiger crouches in the tangled brake ; 

The spotted axis bounds in fear away ; 

The leopard darts on his defenceless prey, 
Mid reedy pools and ancient forests rude, 
Cool peaceful haunts of awful solitude ! ” 


Tere is no class of animals which combine in such a marked degree, 
beauty of form, with a wily and savage nature, as that to which the Leo- 
pard tribe belongs. The unusual pliability of the spine and joints with 
which they are endowed, imparts agility, elasticity, and elegance to their 
movements, whilst the happy proportions of their limbs give grace to 
every attitude. Their skins beautifully sleek, yellow above, and white 
beneath, are marked with spots of brilliant black, disposed in patterns 
according to the species; nor are these spots for ornament alone; as was 
remarked by one of the ablest of the writers in the “Quarterly,” the 
different and characteristic markings of the larger feline animals, bear a 
direct relation to the circumstances under which they carry on their pre- 
datory pursuits. The tawny colour of the lion, harmonizes with the 
parched grass or yellow sand, along which he steals towards, or on which 
he lies in wait to spring upon, a passing prey ; and a like relation to the 
place in which other large feline animals carry on their predatory pursuits, 
may be traced in their different and characteristic markings. The royal 
tiger, for instance, which stalks or lurks in the jungle of richly-wooded 
India, is less likely to be discerned as he glides along the straight stems 
of the underwood, by having the tawny ground colour of his coat 
variegated by dark vertical stripes, than if it were uniform like the lion’s. 
The leopard and panther again, which await the approach of their prey, 
crouching on the outstretched branch of some tree, derive a similar ad- 
vantage, by having the tawny ground-colour broken by dark spots like 
the leaves around them; but amidst all this variety, in which may be 
traced the principle of adaptation to special ends, there is a certain unity 
of plan, the differences not being established from the beginning. Thus 
the young lion is spotted, during his first year, with dark spots on its 
lighter ground, and transitorily shows the livery that is most common 
in the genus. It is singular that man has, in a semi-barbarous state 
recognised the same principle as that which constitutes these differences, 
and applied it to the same purpose. It is well-known that the sefts, or 
patterns of several of the highland tartans were originally composed with 
special reference to concealment among the heather. And with the 
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Highlanders, perhaps, the hint was taken from the ptarmigans and 
hares of their own native mountains, which change their colours with 
the season, donning a snow white vest when the ground on which they 
tread bears the garb of winter, and resuming their garments of greyish 
brown when the summer's sun has restored to the rocks their natural 
tints. 

There are three species sufficiently resembling each other in size and 
general appearance, to be confounded by persons unacquainted with their 
characteristics, namely, the leopard, the panther, and the jaguar. The 
precise distinction between the first two, is still an open question, although 
the best authorities agree in considering, that they are distinct animals ; 
still confusion exists. An eminent dealer in furs informed us, that in the 
trade, panther skins were looked upon as being larger than leopards’, and 
the spots more irregular, but the specimens produced were clearly 
jaguar skins, which made the matter more complicated. 

The panther, Felis pardus, is believed to be an inhabitant of a great 
portion of Africa, the warmer parts of Asia, and the islands of the 
Indian Archipelago ; while the leopard, Felis leopardus, is thought to be 
confined to Africa. The jaguar, Felis onca, is the scourge of South 
America, from Paraguay almost to the isthmus of Darien, and is alto- 
gether a larger and more powerful animal than either of the others. 
Though presenting much resemblance, there are points of distinction by 
which the individual may be at once recognised. The jaguar is larger, 
sturdier, and altogether more thickset than the leopard, whose limbs are 
the beau ideal of symmetry and grace. The leopard is marked with 
numerous spots, arranged in small irregular circles on the sides; the 
ridge of the back, the head, neck, and limbs, being simply spotted, with- 
out order. The jaguar is also marked with black spots, but the circles 
formed by them are much larger, and in almost all, a central spot exists, 
the whole bearing a rude resemblance to a rose; along the back, the 
spots are so narrow and elongated, as to resemble stripes. The tail of 
the jaguar is also considerably shorter than that of the leopard, which 
is nearly as long as the whole body. 

Leopards and panthers, if taken quite young, and treated with kind- 
ness, are capable of being thoroughly tamed ; the poet Cowper, describes 
the great difference in the dispositions of his three celebrated hares; so it 
is with other wild animals, and leopards among the rest, some returning 
kindness with the utmost affection, others being rugged and untameable 
from the first. Of those brought to this country, the characters are 
much influenced by the treatment they have experienced on board-ship ; 
in some cases, they Lave been made pets by the sailors, and are as tract- 
able as domestic cats ; but when they have been teased and subjected to 
ill-treatment during the voyage, it is found very difficult to render them 
sociable ; there are now (September 1851), six young leopards in one 
den at the Zoological Gardens: of these, five are about the same age, and 
grew up as one family ; the sixth was added some time after, and being 
looked upon as an intruder, was quite sent to Coventry, and even 
ill-treated by the others; this he has never forgotten. When the 
keeper comes to the den, he courts his caresses, and shows the greatest 
pleasure, but if any of his companions advance to share them with 
him, he growls and spits, and shows the utmost jealousy and dis- 
pleasure, 

In the same collection, there is a remarkably fine, full-grown leopard, 
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presented by her Majesty, who is as tame as any creature can be; 
mutton is his favourite food, but the keeper will sometimes place a piece 
of beef in the den; the leopard smells it, turns it over with an air of 
contempt, and coming forward, peers round behind the keeper’s back to 

see if he has not (as is generally the case), his favourite food concealed. 

If given to him, he lays it down, and will readily leave it at the keeper’s 

call, to come and be patted, and whilst caressed he purrs, and shows the 

greatest pleasure. 

There were a pair of leopards in the Tower, before the collection was 
broken up, which illustrated well the difference in disposition ; the male, 
a noble animal, continued to the last, as sullen and savage as on the day 
of his arrival. Every kindness was lavished upon him by the keepers, 
but he received all their overtures with such a sulky and morose return, 
that nothing could be made of his unreclaimable and unmanageable dis- 
position. The female, which was the older of the two, on the contrary, 
was as gentle and affectionate as the other was savage, enjoying to be 
patted and caressed by the keeper, and fondly licking his hands; one 
failing, however, she had, which brought affliction to the soul of many a 
beau and lady fair; it was an extraordinary predilection for the destruc- 
tion of hats, muffs, bonnets, umbrellas, and parasols, and indeed, articles 
of dress generally, seizing them with the greatest quickness, and tearing 
them into pieces, almost before the astonished victim was aware of the 
loss ; to so great an extent did she carry this peculiar taste, that Mr. 
Cops, the superintendent, used to say, that she had made prey of as 
many of these articles, as there were days in the year. Animals in 
menageries are sometimes great enemies to the milliner’s art; giraffes 
have been known to filch the flowers adorning a bonnet, and we once 
saw a lady miserably oppressed by monkeys. She was very decidedly 
of ‘a certain age,’ but dressed in the extreme of juvenility, with flowers 
and ribands of all the colours of the rainbow. Her complexion was 
delicately heightened with rouge, and the loveliest tresses played about 
her cheeks. As she languidly sauntered through the former monkey- 
house at the gardens, playfully poking the animals with her parasol, one 
seized it so vigorously, that she was drawn close to the den ; in the twink- 
ling of an eye, a dozen little paws were protruded, off went bonnet, 
curls and all, leaving a deplorably grey head, whilst others seized her 
reticule and her dress, pulling it in a very unpleasant manner. The 
handiwork of M. Vouillon was of course a wreck, and the contents 
of the reticule, her purse, gloves, and delicately scented handkerchief, 
were with difficulty recovered from out of the cheek pouch of a 
baboon. 

On another occasion we saw the elephant, that fine old fellow who died 
some years ago, administer summary punishment to a weak-minded fop, 
who kept offering him cakes, and on his putting out his trunk, withdraw- 
ing them and giving him a rap with his cane instead. One of the 
keepers warned him, but he laughed, and after he had teazed the animal 
to his heart’s content, walked away. After a time he was strolling by 

the spot again, intensely satisfied with himself, his glass stuck in his 
eye and smiling blandly in the face of a young lady who was evi- 
dently offended at his impudence, when the elephant, who was rocking 
backwards and forwards, suddenly threw out his trunk and seized our 
friend by the coat-tails ; the cloth gave way, and the whole back of the 
coat was torn out, leaving nothing but the collar, sleeves, and front. As 
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may be supposed, this was a damper upon his amatory proceedings ; in- 
deed we never saw a man look so small, as he shuffled away amidst the 
titters of the company, who enjoyed his just reward. 

That very agreeable writer, Mrs. Lee, formerly Mrs. Bowdich, has 
related in the first volume of the “ Magazine of Natural History,” a 
most interesting account of a tame panther which was in her posses- 
sion several months. He and another were found very young in the 
forest, apparently deserted by their mother; they were taken to the 
King of Ashantee, in whose palace they lived several weeks, when our 
hero, being much larger than his brother, suffocated him in a fit of 
romping, and was then sent to Mr. Hutchinson, the resident, left by 
Mr. Bowdich at Coomassie, by whom he was tamed. When eating 
was going on he would sit by his master’s side and receive his share 
with gentleness. Once or twice he purloined a fowl, but easily gave 
it up on being allowed a portion of something else; but on one occasion, 
when a silly servant tried to pull his food from him, he tore a piece 
of flesh from the offender's leg, but never owed him any ill-will after- 
wards. One morning he broke the cord by which he was confined, and 
the castle gates being shut, a chase commenced, but after leading his 
pursuers several times round the ramparts, and knocking over a few 
children by bouncing against them, he suffered himself to be caught and 
led quietly back to his quarters, under one of the guns of the fortress. By 
degrees all fear of him subsided, and he was set at liberty, a boy being 
appointed to prevent his intruding into the apartments of the officers. 
His keeper, however, like a true Negro, generally passed his watch in 
sleeping, and Sai, as the panther was called, roamed at large. On one 
occasion he found his servant sitting on the step of the door, upright, but 
fast asleep, when he lifted his paw, gave him a pat on the side of the 
head which laid him flat, and then stood wagging his tail as if enjoying 
the joke. He became exceedingly attached to the governor, and followed 
him every where like a dog. His favourite station was at a window in 
the sitting-room, which overlooked the whole town ; there, standing on 
his hind legs, his fore paws resting on the ledge of the window, and his 
chin laid between them, he amused himself with watching all that was 
going on. The children were also fond of this scene ; and one day, find- 
ing Sai’s presence an incumbrance, they united their efforts and pulled 
him down by the tail. He one day missed the governor, and wandered 
with a dejected look to various parts of the fortress in search of him ; 
whilst absent on this errand the governor returned to his private 
rooms, and seated himself at a table to write; presently he heard a 
heavy step coming up the stairs, and raising his eyes to the open door 
beheld Sai. At that moment he gave himself up for lost, for Sai imme- 
diately sprang from the door on to his neck : instead, however, of devour- 
ing him, he laid his head close to the governor’s, rubbed his cheek upon 
his shoulder, wagged his tail, and tried to evince his happiness. Occa- 
sionally, however, the panther caused a little alarm to the other inmates 
of the castle, and on one occasion the woman, whose duty it was to 
sweep the floors, was made ill by her fright ; she was sweeping the boards 
of the great hall with a short broom, and in an attitude approaching all- 
fours, when Sai, who was hidden under one of the sofas, suddenly leaped 
upon her back, where he stood waving his tail in triumph. She screamed 
80 violently as to summon the other servants, but they, seeing the pan- 
ther in the act of devouring her, as they thought, gallantly seampered off 
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one and all as fast as their heels could carry them; nor was the woman 
released from her load till the governor, hearing the noise, came to her 
assistance. 

Mrs. Bowdich determined to take this interesting animal to England, 
and he was conveyed on board ship, in a large wooden cage, thickly barred 
in front with iron. Even this confinement was not deemed a sufficient 
protection by the canoe men, who were so alarmed that in their confu- 
sion they managed to drop cage and all into the sea. For a few minutes 
the poor fellow was given up for lost, but some sailors jumped into a 
boat belonging to the vessel, and dragged him out in safety. He seemed 
completely subdued by his ducking ; and as no one dared to open the 
cage to dry it, he rolled himself up in one corner, where he remained for 
some days, till roused by the voice of his mistress, When she first 
spoke he raised his head, listened attentively, and when she came fully 
into his view, he jumped on his legs and appeared frantic, rolling over 
and over, howling and seeming as if he would have torn his eage to 
pieces ; however, his violence gradually subsided, and he contented him- 
self with thrusting his nose and paws through the bars to receive her 
caresses. The greatest treat that could be bestowed upon Sai was laven- 
der water. Mr. Hutchinson had told Mrs. Bowdich, that on the way 
from Ashantee, happening to draw out a scented pocket-handkerchief, it 
was immediately seized by the a who reduced it to atoms; nor 
could he venture to open a bottle of perfume when the animal was near, 
he was so eager to enjoy it. Twice a week his mistress indulged him by 
making a cup of stiff paper, pouring a little lavender water into it, and 
giving it to him through the bars of the cage; he would drag it to him 
with great eagerness, roll himself over it, nor rest till the smell had 
evaporated. 

Quiet and gentle as Sai was, pigs never failed to excite indignation 
when they hovered about his cage, and the sight of a monkey put him in 
a complete fury. While at anchor in the Gaboon, an orang-outang was 
brought on board and remained three days. When the two animals met, 
the uncontrollable rage of the one and the agony of the other was very 
remarkable. The orang was about three feet high, and very powerful : 
so that when he fled, with extraordinary rapidity, from the panther to 
the other side of the deck, neither men nor things remained upright if 
they opposed his progress. As for the panther, his back rose in an arch, 
his tail was elevated and perfectly stiff, his eyes flashed, and as he howled 
he showed his huge teeth; then, as if forgetting the bars before him, he 
made a spring at the orang to tear him to atoms. It was long before he 
recovered his tranquillity ; day and night he was on the listen, and the 
approach of a monkey or a Negro brought back his agitation. During 
the voyage to England the vessel was boarded by pirates, and the crew 
and passengers nearly reduced to starvation in consequence ; Sai must 
have died had it not been for a collection of more than three hundred 
parrots ; of these his allowance was one per diem, but he became so 

ravenous that he had not patience to pick off the feathers, but bolted the 
birds whole: this made him very ill, but Mrs. Bowdich administered 
some pills, and he recovered. On the arrival of the vessel in the London 
Docks, Sai was presented to the Duchess of York, who placed him in 
Exeter Change temporarily. On the morning of the duchess’s depar- 
ture for Oatlands, she went to visit her new pet, played with him, and 
admired his gentleness and great beauty. In the evening, when her 
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royal highness’s coachman went to take him away to his new quarters at 
Oatlands, Sai was dead from inflammation on the lungs. 
To this interesting animal, the following lines by Dryden, might with 
propriety have been applied — 
«* The Panther, sure the noblest next the Hind 
And fairest creature of the spotted kind ; 
Oh, could her inborn stains be washed away, 
She were too good to be a beast of prey ! 
How can I praise or blame, and not offend, 
Or how divide the frailty from the friend ? 
Her faults and virtues lie so mix’d that she, 
Nor wholly stands condemned, nor wholly free.” 


Mr. Gordon Cumming describes two encounters with leopards, one of 
which was nearly attended with fatal consequences :—‘“On the 17th,” 
says he, “ I was attacked with acute rheumatic fever, which kept me to 
my bed, and gave me excruciating pain. Whilst I lay in this helpless 
state, Mr. Orpen and Present, who had gone up the river to shoot sea 
cows, fell in with an immense male leopard, which the latter wounded 
very badly. They then sent natives to camp, to ask me for dogs, of 
which I sent them a pair. In about an hour the natives came running 
to camp, and said that Orpen was killed by the leopard. On further 
inquiry, however, I found that he was not really killed, but frightfully 
torn and bitten about the arms and head. They had rashly taken up 
the spoor on foot, the dogs following behind them, instead of going in 
advance. The consequence of this was, that they came right upon the 
leopard before they were aware of him, when Orpen fired and missed him. 
The leopard then sprang on his shoulders, and dashing him to the ground 
lay upon him, howling and lacerating his hands, arms, and head most 
fearfully. Presently the leopard permitted Orpen to rise and come away. 
Where were the gallant Present and all the natives, that not a man of 
them moved to assist the unfortunate Orpen? According to an esta- 
blished custom among all colonial servants, the instant the leopard sprang, 
Present discharged his piece in the air, and then dashing it to the ground 
he rushed down the bank and jumped into the river, along which he swam 
some hundred yards before he would venture on terra firma. The natives, 
though numerous and armed, had likewise fled in another direction.” 

The tenacity of life of these animals was well shown in the other 
encounter :—“ Having partaken of some refreshment,” says Mr. Cumming, 
“I saddled two steeds, and rode down the banks of Ngotwani, with 
the Bushman, to seek for any game I might find. After riding about a 
mile along the river’s bank, I came suddenly upon an old male leopard 
lying under the shade of a thorn grove, and panting from the great heat. 
Although I was within sixty yards of him he had not heard the horse’s 
tread. I thought he was a lioness, and dismounting, took a rest in my 
saddle on the old grey, and sent a bullet into him. He sprang to his 
feet, and ran half way down the river's bank, and stood to look about 
him, when I sent a second bullet into his person, and he disappeared over 
the bank. The ground being very dangerous, I did not disturb him by 
following then, bnt I at once sent Ruyter back to camp for the dogs. 
Presently he returned with Wolf and Boxer, very much done up with the 
sun. I rode forward, and on looking over the bank, the leopard started 
up and sneaked off alongside of the tall reeds, and was instantly out of 
sight. I fired a random shot from the saddle, to encourage the dogs, and 
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shouted to them; they, however, stood looking stupidly round, and would 
not take up his scent at all. I led them over his spoor again and again, 
but to no purpose; the dogs seemed quite stupid, and yet they were 
Wolf and Boxer, my two best. At length I gave it up as a lost affair, 
and was riding down the river’s bank, when I heard Wolf give tongue 
behind me, and galloping back I found him at bay, with the leopard 
immediately beneath where I had first fired at him; he was very severely 
wounded, and had slipped down into the river’s bed, and doubled back, 
whereby he had thrown out both the dogs and myself. As I approached, 
he flew out upon Wolf and knocked him over, and then running up the 
bed of the river he took shelter in a thick bush. Wolf, however, followed 
him, and at this moment my other dogs came up, having heard the shot, 
and bayed him fiercely. He sprang out upon them, and then crossed the 
river’s bed, taking shelter beneath some large tangled roots on the opposite 
bank. As he crossed the river, I put a third bullet into him, firing from 
the saddle, and as soon as he came to bay I gave him a fourth, which 
finished him. This leopard was a very fine old male. In the conflict, 
the unfortunate Alert was wounded as usual, getting his face torn open. 
He was still going on three legs, with all his breast laid bare by the first 
waterbuck.” 

Major Denham, in his interesting travels, gives the following account 
of an adventure with a huge panther, which occurred during the expe- 
dition to Mandara:—“ We had started several animals of the leopard 
species, who ran from us so swiftly, twisting their long tails in the air, as 
to prevent our getting near them. We, however, now started one of a 
larger kind, which Maramy assured me was so satiated with the blood of 
a negro, whose carcase we found lying in the wood, that he would be 
easily killed. I rode up to the spot just as a Shonaa had planted the 
first spear in him, which passed through the neck a little above the 
shoulder, and came down between the animal’s legs ; he rolled over, 
broke the spear, and bounded off with the lower half in his body. 
Another Shonaa galloped up within two arms’ length and thrust a second 
through his loins; and the savage animal, with a woful howl, was in the 
act of springing on his pursuer, when an Arab shot him through the 
head with a ball which killed him on the spot. It was a male panther 
of a very large size, and measured, from the point of the tail to the nose, 
eight feet two inches.” 

These animals are found in great abundance in the woods bordering 
on Mandara ; there are also leopards, the skins of which were seen, but 
not in great numbers. The panthers are as insidious as they are cruel ; 
they will not attack anything that is likely to make resistance, but have 
been known to watch a child for hours while near the protection of huts 
or people. It will often spring on a grown person, male or female, while 
earrying a burthen, but always from behind. The flesh of a child or 
young kid it will sometimes devour, but when any full grown animal 
falls a prey to its ferocity, it sucks the blood alone. 


In India and Ceylon leopards and panthers are called Tree Tigers, and 
the following narrative of an exciting encounter with one is given in “ The 
Menageries :”—“I was at Jaffna,” says the writer, “at the northern 
extremity of the island of Ceylon in the beginning of the year 1819, 
when one morning my servant called me an hour or two before the 
usual time with, ‘Master! master! people sent for master’s dogs ; tiger 


in the town!’ Now my dogs chanced to be very degenerate specimens 
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of a fine species called’the Poligar dogs. I kept them to hunt jackals, 
but tigers are very different things. This turned out to be a panther ; 
my gun chanced not to be put together, and while my servant was doing 
it the collector and two medical men, who had recently arrived, came to 
my door, the former armed with a fowling-piece, and the two latter with 
remarkably blunt hogspears. They insisted on setting off without 
waiting for my gun, a proceeding not much to my taste. The tiger (I 
must continue to call him so) had taken refuge in a hut, the roof of 
which, as those of Ceylon huts in general, spread te the ground like an 
umbrella ; the only aperture was a small door about four feet high. The 
collector wanted to get the tiger out at once. I begged to wait for my 
gun, but, no! the fowling piece, loaded with ball of course, and the two 
hogspears were quite enough ; I got a hedge stake and awaited my fate 
for very shame. At this moment, to my great delight, there arrived from 
the fort an English officer, two artillery-men, and a Malay captain, and 
a pretty figure we should have cut without them, as the event will show. 
I was now quite ready to attack, and my gun came a minute afterwards. 
The whole scene which follows took place within an enclosure, about 
twenty feet square, formed on three sides by a strong fence of palmyra 
leaves, and on the fourth by the hut. At the door of this, the two artil- 
lery-men planted themselves, and the Malay captain got at the top to 
frighten the tiger out by worrying it—an easy operation, as the huts there 
are covered with cocoa-nut leaves. One of the artillery-men wanted to 
go in to the tiger, but we would not suffer it. At last the beast sprang ; 
this man received him on his bayonet, which he thrust, apparently, down 
his throat, firing his piece at the same moment. The bayonet broke off 
short, leaving less than three inches on the musket, the rest remained in 
the animal, but was invisible to us: the shot probably went through his 
cheek, for it certainly did not seriously injure him, as he instantly rose 
upon his legs with a loud roar, and placed his paws upon the soldier’s 
breast. At this moment the animal appeared to me to be about to 
reach the centre of the man’s face; but I had scarcely time to observe 
this, when the tiger, stooping his head, seized the soldier’s arm in his 
mouth, turned him half round, staggering, threw him over on his back 
and fell upon him. Our dread now was, that if we fired upon the tiger 
we might kill the man. For a moment there was a pause, when his 
comrade attacked the beast exactly in the same manner the gallant fellow 
himself had done. He struck his bayonet into his head; the tiger rose 
at him, he fired, and this time the ball took effect, and in the head. 
The animal staggered backwards, and we all poured in our fire ; he still 
kicked and writhed, when the gentlemen with the hogspears advanced 
and fixed him, while some natives finished him by beating him on the 
head with hedge stakes. The brave artillery-man was after all but 
slightly hurt ; he claimed the skin, which was very cheerfully given to 
him ; there was, however, a cry among the natives, that the head should 
be cut off ; it was, and in doing so, the knife came directly across the 
bayonet. The animal measured scarcely less than four feet from the root 
of the tail to the muzzle.” 

The following practical joke is related in the late Rev. T. Acland’s 
amusing volume on India: A party of officers went out from Cuttack to 
shoot ; their men were beating the jungle, when suddenly all the wild 
cry ceased; and a man came gliding to where all the Sahibs were stand- 
ing, to tell them that there was a tiger lying asleep in his den close at 
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hand. A consultation was instantly held; most of the party were 
anxious to return to Cuttack, but Captain B insisted on having a 
shot at the animal, accordingly he advanced very quickly, until he came 
to the place, when he saw, not a tiger, but a large leopard, lying quite 
still, with his head resting on his fore-paws. He went up close and fired, 
but the animal did not move. This astonished him, and on examination 
he found that the brute was already dead. One of his companions had 
bribed some Indians, to place a dead leopard there, and to say that there 
was a tiger asleep. It may be imagined what a laugh there was! 

Nature, ever provident, has scattered with a bounteous hand her gifts 
in the country of the Orinoco, where the jaguar especially abounds. 
The Savannahs, which are covered with grasses and slender plants, 
present a surprising luxuriance and diversity of vegetation ; piles 
of granite blocks rise here and there, and, at the margins of the plains, 
occur deep valleys and ravines, the humid soil of which is covered with 
arums, heliconias, aud llianas. The shelves of primitive rocks, scarcely 
elevated above the plain, are partially coated with lichens and mosses, 
together with succulent plants and tufts of evergreen shrubs with shining 
leaves. The horizon is bounded with mountains overgrown with forests 
of laurels, among which clusters of palms rise to the height of more than 
a hundred feet, their slender stems supporting tufts of feathery foliage. 
To the east of Atures other mountains appear, the ridge of which is 
composed of pointed cliffs, rising like huge pillars above the trees. 
When these columnar masses are situated near the Orinoco, flamingoes, 
herons, and other wading birds perch on their summits, and look like 
sentinels. In the vicinity of the cataracts, the moisture which is dif- 
fused in the air, produces a perpetual verdure, and wherever soil has 
accumulated on the plains, it is adorned by the beautiful shrubs of the 
mountains. 

Such is one view of the picture, but it has its dark side also; those 
flowing waters, which fertilize the soil, abound with crocodiles; those 
charming shrubs and flourishing plants, are the hiding-places of deadly 
serpents ; those laurel forests, the favourite lurking spots of the fierce 
jaguar; whilst the atmosphere, so clear and lovely, abounds with mus- 
quitoes and zancudoes, to such a degree that, in the missions of Orinoco, 
the first questions in the morning when two people meet, are “ How did 
you find the zancudoes during the night? How are we to-day for the 
musquitoes ?” 

It is in the solitude of this wilderness, that the jaguar, stretched out 
motionless and silent, upon one of the lower branches of the ancient 
trees, watches for its passing prey ; a deer, urged by thirst, is making its 
way to the river, and approaches the tree where his enemy lies in wait. 
The jaguar’s eyes dilate, the ears are thrown down, and the whole frame 
becomes flattened against the branch. The deer, all unconscious of dan- 
ger, draws near, every limb of the jaguar quivers with excitement ; 
every fibre is stiffened for the spring ; then, with the force of a bow un- 
bent, he darts with a terrific yell upon his prey, seizes it by the back 
of the neck, a blow is given with his powerful paw, and with broken 
spine the deer falls lifeless to the earth. The blood is then sucked, 
and the prey dragged to some favourite haunt, where it is devoured at 
leisure. 

Humboldt surprised a jaguar in his retreat. It was near the Joval, 
below the mouth of the Cano de la Tigrera, that in the midst of wild 
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and awful scenery, he saw an enormous jaguar stretched beneath the 
shade of a large mimosa. He had just killed a chiguire, an animal about 
the size of a pig, which he held with one of his paws, while the vultures 
were assembled in flocks around. It was curious to observe the mixture 
of boldness and timidity which these birds exhibited; for although they 
advanced within two feet of the jaguar, they instantly shrank back at 
the least motion he made. In order to observe more nearly their pro- 
ceedings, the travellers went into their little boat, when the tyrant of 
the forest withdrew behind the bushes, leaving his victim, upon which 
the vultures attempted to devour it, but were soon put to flight by the 
jaguar rushing into the midst of them; the following night, Humboldt 
and his party were entertained by a jaguar hunter, half-naked, and as 
brown as a Zambo, who prided himself on being of the European race, 
and called his wife and daughter, who were as slightly clothed as himself, 
Donna Isabella, and Donna Manvela. As this aspiring personage had 
neither house nor hut, he invited the strangers to swing their hammocks 
near his own between two trees, but as ill-luck would have it, a thunder- 
storm came on, which wetted them to the skin; but their troubles did 
not end here, for Donna Isabella’s cat had perched on one of the trees, 
and frightened by the thunder-storm, jumped down upon one of the 
travellers in his cot; he naturally supposed that he was attacked by a 
wild beast, and as smart a battle took place between the two, as that 
celebrated feline engagement of Don Quixote; the cat, who perhaps had 
most reason to consider himself an ill-used personage, at length bolted, 
but the fears of the gentleman had been excited to such a degree, that 
he could hardly be quieted. The following night was not more propitious 
to slumber. The party finding no tree convenient, had stuck their oars 
in the sand, and suspended their hammocks upon them. About eleven, 
there arose in the immediately adjoining wood, so terrific a noise, that it 
was impossible to sleep. The Indians distinguished the cries of sapa- 
gous, alouates, jaguars, cougars, peccaris, sloths, curassows, paraquas, and 
other birds, so that there must have been as full a forest chorus as Mr. 
Hullah himself could desire. 

When the jaguars approached the edge of the forest, which they fre- 
quently did, a dog belonging to the party began to howl, and seek refuge 
under their cots. Sometimes, after a long silence, the ery of the jaguars 
came from the tops of the trees, when it was followed by an outery 
among the monkeys. Humboldt supposes the noise thus made by the 
inhabitants of the forest during the night, to be the effect of some con- 
tests that has arisen among them. 

On the pampas of Paraguay, great havoc is committed among the 
herds of horses by the jaguars, whose strength is quite sufficient to 
enable them to drag off one of these animals. Azara caused the body 
of a horse, which had been recently killed by a jaguar, to be drawn with- 
in musket-shot of a tree, in which he intended to pass the night, an- 
ticipating that the jaguar would return in the course of it, to its victim; 
but while he was gone to prepare for his adventure, behold the animal 
swam across a large and deep river, and having seized the horse with his 
teeth, dragged it full sixty paces to the river, swam across again with 
his prey, and then dragged the carcase into a neighbouring wood ; and 
all this in sight of a person, whom Azara had placed to keep watch. 
But the jaguars have also an aldermanic gofit for turtles, which they 
gratify in a very systematic manner, as related by Humboldt, who was 
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shown large shells of turtles emptied by them. They follow the turtles 
towards the beaches, where the laying of eggs is to take place, surprise 
them on the sand, and in order to devour them at their ease, adroitly 
turn them on their backs; and as they turn many more than they can 
devour in one night, the Indians often profit by their cunning. The 
jaguar pursues the turtle quite into the water, and when not very deep, digs 
up the eggs; they, with the crocodile, the heron, and the gallinago vul- 
ture, are the most formidable enemies the little turtles have. Humboldt 
justly remarks, “ When we reflect on the difficulty that the naturalist 
finds in getting out the body of the turtle, without separating the upper 
and under shells, we cannot enough admire the suppleness of the jaguar’s 
paw, which empties the double armour of the arraus, as if the adhering 
parts of the muscles had been cut by means of a surgical instrument.” 

The rivers of South America swarm with crocodiles, and these wage 
perpetual war with the jaguars. It is said, that when the jaguar sur- 
prises the alligator asleep on the hot sand-bank, he attacks him in a 
vulnerable part under the tail, and often kills him, but let the crocodile 
only get his antagonist into the water, and the tables are turned, for 
the jaguar is held under water until he is drowned. 

The onset of the jaguar is always made from behind, partaking of the 
stealthy treacherous character of his tribe ; if a herd of animals, or a 
party of men be passing, it is the last that is always the object of his 
attack. When he has made choice of his victim, he springs upon the 
neck, and placing one paw on the back of the head, while he seizes the 
muzzle with the other, twists the head round with a sudden jerk which 
dislocates the spine, and deprives it instantaneously of life ; sometimes, 
especially when satiated with food, he is indolent and cowardly, skulking 
in the gloomiest depths of the forest, and scared by the most trifling 
causes, but when urged by the cravings of hunger, the largest quadrupeds, 
and man himself, are attacked with fury and success. 

Mr. Darwin has given an interesting account of the habits of the 
jaguar: the wooded banks of the great South American rivers ap- 
pear to be their favourite haunt, but south of the Plata they frequent 
the reeds bordering lakes; wherever they are they seem to require 
water. They are particularly abundant on the isles of the Parana, 
their common prey being the carpincho, so that it is generally said, 
where carpinchos are plentiful, there is little fear of the jaguar; 
possibly, however, a jaguar which has tasted human flesh, may after- 
wards become dainty, and like the lions of South Africa, and the tigers 
of India, acquire the dreadful character of man-eaters, from preferring 
that food to all others. It is not many years ago since a very large 
jaguar found his way into a church in Santa Fé ; soon afterwards a very 
corpulent padre entering, was at once killed by him: his equally stout 
coadjutor, wondering what had detained the padre, went to look after 
him, and also fell a victim to the jaguar; a third priest, marvelling 
greatly at the unaccountable absence of the others, sought them, and the 
jaguar having by this time acquired a strong clerical taste, made at him 
also, but he, being fortunately of the slender order, dodged the animal 
from pillar to post, and happily made his escape; the beast was destroyed 
by being shot from a corner of the building, which was unroofed, and 
thus paid the penalty of his sacrilegious propensities. 

On the Parana they have killed many woodcutters, and have even 
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entered vessels by night. One dark evening the mate of a vessel, hear- 
ing a heavy but peculiar footstep on deck, went up to see what it was, 
and was immediately met by a jaguar, who had come on board, seeking 
what he could devour: a severe struggle ensued, assistance arrived, and 
the brute was killed, but the man lost the use of the arm which had 
been ground between his teeth. 

The Gauchos say that the jaguar, when wandering about at night, is 
much tormented by the foxes yelping as they follow him ; this mayperhaps 
serve to alarm his prey, but must be as teasing to him as the attentions of 
swallows are to an owl who happens to be taking a daylight promenade ; 
and if owls ever swear, it is under those circumstances. Mr. Darwin, 
when hunting on the banks of the Uruguay, was shown three well- 
known trees to which the jaguars constantly resort, for the purpose, it 
is said, of sharpening their claws. Every one must be familiar with the 
manner in which cats with outstretched legs and extended claws, will 
card the legs of chairs and of men; so with the jaguar; and of these 
trees, the bark was worn quite smooth in front ; on each side there were 
deep grooves, extending in an oblique line nearly a yard in,length. The 
scars were of different ages, and the inhabitants could always tell when 
a jaguar was in the neighbourhood, by his recent autograph on one of 
these trees. 

We have seen tigers stretching their enormous limbs in this manner, and 
were recently interested in watching the proceedings of two beautiful young 
jaguars now in the Zoological Gardens, Regent’s Park ; they are scarcely 
half grown and as playful as kittens. After chasing and tumbling each 
other over several times, they went as by mutual consent to the post of 
their cage, and there carefully and with intensely placid countenances 
scraped away with their claws as they would have done against the trees 
had they been in their native woods. This proceeding satisfactorily con- 
cluded, they swarmed up and down the post, appearing to vie with each 
otherastowhich should be first. The six young leopards are equally grace- 
ful and active with the above, and the elegance and quickness of their 
movements cannot fail to command admiration. They seem to be parti- 
cularly fond of bounding up and down the trees, and sometimes rest in 
the strangest attitudes, stuck in the fork of a bough, or sitting as it were 
astride of one, with their hind legs hanging down. M. Sonnini bears tes- 
timony to the extraordinary climbing powers of the jaguar ; “ For,” says 
he, “I have seen, in the forests of Guiana, the prints left by the claws of 
the jaguar on the smooth bark of a tree from forty to fifty feet in height, 
measuring about a foot and a half in circumference, and clothed with 
branches near its summit alone. It was easy to follow with the eye the 
efforts which the animal had made to reach the branches ; although his 
talons had been thrust deeply into the body of the tree, he had met with 
several slips, but had always recovered his ground ; and attracted, no 
doubt, by some favourite object of prey, had at length succeeded in gain- 
ing the very top!” 

The following is the common mode of killing the jaguar in Tucuman : 
The Guacho, armed with a long strong spear, traces him to his den, and 
having found it, he places himself in a convenient position to receive the 
animal on the point of the spear at the first spring ; dogs are then sent in, 
and driving him out he springs with fury upon the Guacho, who fixing 
his eyes on those of the jaguar, receives his onset kneeling, and with such 
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consummate coolness that he hardly ever fails. At the moment that the 
spear is plunged into the animal’s body the Guacho nimbly springs on 
one side, and the jaguar, already impaled on the spear, is speedily 
dispatched. 

In one instance the animal lay stretched on the ground, like a gorged 
cat, and was in such high good humour after his satisfactory meal, that 
on the dogs attacking him he was disposed to play with them ; a bullet 
was therefore lodged in his shoulder, on which rough salute he sprang out 
so quickly on his watching assailant, that he not only received the spear 
in his body, but tumbled the man over, and they rolled on the ground 
together. “I thought,” said the brave fellow, “ that I was no longer a 
capitaz, as I held up my arm to protect my throat, which the jaguar 
seemed in the act of seizing ; but at the very moment that I expected to 
feel his fangs in my flesh, the green fire which had blazed upon me from 
his eyes flashed out—he fell upon me, and with a quiver died. 

Colonel Hamilton relates, than when travelling on the banks of the 
Magdalena, he remarked a young man with his arm in a sling, and on 
inquiring the cause, was told, that about a month before, when walk- 
ing in a forest, a dog he had with him began to bark at something in a 
dark cavern overhung with bushes; and on his approaching the entrance, 
a jaguar rushed on him with great force, seizing his right arm, and in 
the struggle they both fell over a small precipice. He then lost his senses, 
and on recovering found the jaguar had left him, but his arm was bleeding 
and shockingly lacerated. On surprise being expressed that the animal 
had not killed him, he shrugged up his shoulders, and remarked, “ La 
bienaventurada virgen Maria le habia salvo.”—The blessed Virgin had 
saved him. 

In the province of Buenaventura it is said that the Indians kill the 
jaguar by means of poisoned arrows, about eight inches in length, which 
are thrown from a blow-pipe : the arrows are poisoned with a moisture 
which exudes from the back of a small green frog, found in the provinces 
of Buenaventura and Choco. When the Indians want to get this poison 
from the frog, they put him near a small fire, and the moisture soon 
appears on his back; in this the points of the small arrows are dipped, 
and so subtle is the poison that a jaguar struck by one of these little 
insignificant weapons, soon becomes convulsed and dies. 

The jaguar has the general character of being untameable, and of main- 
taining his savage ferocity when in captivity, showing no symptoms of 
attachment to those who have the care of him. This, like many other 
points in natural history, is a popular error; there is at the present time 
a magnificent jaguar in the Zoological Gardens, who is as tame and gentle 
as a domestic cat. We have seen this fine creature walking up and down 
the front of his den as his keeper walked, rubbing himself against the bars, 
purring with manifest pleasure as his back or head was stroked, and caress- 
ing the man’s hand with his huge velvet paws. There is in the collection 
another jaguar, just as savage as this one is tame. There was also a jaguar 
formerly in the Tower, which was obtained by Lord Exmouth while on the 
South American Station, and was afterwards present at the memorable 
bombardment of Algiers. This animal was equally gentle with that we 
have described, and was presented to the Marchioness of Londonderry by 
Lord Exmouth on his return to England after that engagement: it was 
placed by her Ladyship in the Tower, where it died. 
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In a state of nature these animals have been known to show not only 
forbearance, but even playfulness, of which Humboldt relates the follow- 
ing instance which occurred at the mission of Atures, on the banks of the 
Orinoco :—*“ Two Indian children, a boy and girl, eight or nine years of 

, were sitting among the grass near the village of Atures, in the midst 
of asavannah. It was two in the afternoon when a jaguar issued from 
the forest and approached the children, gambolling round them, sometimes 
concealing itself among the long grass and again springing forward with 
his back curved and his head lowered, as is usual with our cats. The 
little boy was unaware of the danger in which he was placed, and became 
sensible of it only when the jaguar struck him on the side of the head 
with one of his paws. The blows thus inflicted were at first slight, but 
gradually became ruder ; the claws of the jaguar wounded the child, and 
blood flowed with violence ; the little girl then took up the branch of a 
tree, and struck the animal, which fled before her. The Indians, hearing 
the cries of the children, ran up, and saw the jaguar, which bounded off 
without showing any disposition to defend itself.” In all probability, 
this fit of good-humour was to be traced to the animal having been plen- 
tifully fed ; for most assuredly the children would have stood but little 
chance, had their visitor been subjected to a meagre diet for some days 
previously. 

Mr. Edwards, in his voyage up the Amazon, tells of an exchange of 
courtesies between a traveller and a jaguar. The jaguar was standing 
in the road as the Indian came out of the bushes, not ten paces distant, 
and was looking, doubtless, somewhat fiercely as he wa‘ted the unknown 
comer. The Indian was puzzled for an instant, but summoning his pre- 
sence of mind, he took off his broad brimmed hat, and made a low bow, 
with “Muito bene dias, men Sejfihor,” or “A very good morning, Sir.” 
Such profound respect was not wanting on the jaguar, who turned slowly 
and marched down the road with proper dignity. 

It is difficult to say how many leopard and jaguar skins are annually 
imported, as the majority are brought by private hands. We have been 
told by an eminent furrier that about five hundred are sold each year to 
the London trade. They are chiefly used as shabraques, or coverings to 
officers’ saddles in certain hussar regiments, but skins used for this pur- 
pose must be marked in a particular manner, and the ground must be of 
a dark rich colour. Such skins are worth about three pounds ; ordinary 
leopard and jaguar skins are valued at about two pounds, and are chiefly 
used for rugs or mats. The jaguar skins are sometimes of great size, and 
we have measured one which was nine feet seven inches from tip to tip. 
The leopard skins are exclusively used for military purposes, and the 
jaguar’s are preferred for rugs. ; 
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“Tue Literature of Greece,” as Professor Browne truly observes in 
the Preface to these volumes, “ has been stamped by universal testi- 
mony as being beyond comparison with that of subsequent periods. We 
admire and imitate the Greeks, but we cannot equal them.” After the 
lapse of thousands of years, and in the midst of the restless mental 
activity of this our own most enlightened and energetic age, we still 
look up to Greece for our models of intellectual beauty and power. It 
is by Greek standards that we try the efforts of the orator, the his- 
torian, the philosopher, and the poet. Yet there are very few among 
us, even of those who devote not only their boyhood, but also their 
youth to the study of the classics, who are familiarly acquainted with 
the whole or with the greater part of the literature of this wonderful 
nation. Some men, when they leave the University, have thoroughly 
mastered Homer, some the dramatists, some the historians, some the 
orators, some Plato, some Aristotle ; some, indeed, have acquired a full 
knowledge of several of the branches of the Greek Classics: but there 
are very few who will even pretend to have mastered them all. Their 
knowledge of what has been written by many of the highest Greek 
authors, is necessarily, to a great extent, second-hand. They leave 
the University thus; and when a man is launched on the world he 
cannot hope to increase, and he scarcely can keep up his Greek. If this 
is the case with those who are called scholars, par excellence, it is still 
more so with the great mass of those who pass current as educated men. 
A work, therefore, which, in a moderate compass, gives a good account 
of the characters and writings of each of the great poets, historians, phi- 
losophers, and orators, of ancient Greece, is valuable to grown men, 
who are never likely to have the leisure again to become students, 
besides being pre-eminently useful to the young, who still are in their 
career of study. If the writer of such a work, besides possessing the 
requisite learning and sound sense, have also elegant literary taste, 
peat pleasing style, his book will be found as entertaining as it is 
useful. 

We have no hesitation in saying that we recognise all these qualities 
in Professor Browne. We certainly do not agree with him in all his 
criticisms. For instance, we think that he sets too slight a value on the 
martial poetry of Tyrteus. Nor, in our opinion, does Pindar receive 
full justice in his pages. We should have liked to see attention drawn 
to the remarkable fragments of the Opijvo., where the Theban poet 
describes with such power and beauty the future states of the good and 
of the wicked. There is also a characteristic of Pindar’s poetry, which 
we have never seen pointed out by commentator or critic, but which an 
attentive reader of the Odes, if he is also a keen observer of nature, 
must recognise. We mean Pindar’s marvellous power of depicting, in 
a few vigorous words, objects of natural scenery. We will cite as an 
instance of what we mean, the lines in the sixth Olympic, where, 
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speaking of how the babe Tamus was hid among the violets, the poet 
says that he was 


"lov Savbaios nai axrics 


A modern poet would find it difficult to express in a long stanza the 
lustrous sparkling of a bed of dewy violets, some pale, and some “so 
darkly, deeply, beautifully blue,” with the force and beauty that there 
are in these few words of the old Beotian. 

Our last point of difference with Professor Browne, is on his summary 
treatment of Theocritus. The inventor and perfecter of pastoral poetry 
deserved a few pages in a history of Greek literature. Besides his 
unrivalled power in placing a landscape before the eye, Theocritus, in 
dealing with love-matters, wrote of the heart from the heart; and 
could give that “touch of nature,” which “ makes the whole world 
kin.” Witness the second and the eleventh Idyls; and still more the 
fourth ; where, in the midst of the scolding-match between the two 
shepherds, one of them at the casual mention of a girl whom he had 
loved, and who was dead, abandons the war of words, and exclaims 


Al al vis daimovns 35 ws 


Perhaps we might also complain of the omission of Bion, and his 
Aidfw rov “Adwviv. But, after all, there is great truth in Professor 
Browne’s remarks in his Preface, that those who observe what they 
consider important omissions in the work, ought to remember that it 
was the author's duty to exercise his judgment to the best of his power 
in making a selection from the vast mass of materials. When, indeed, 
we recollect the immense extent of Greek literature, and observe the 
very moderate size of these volumes, we wonder not that a few topics 
have been slighted, but that so many have received such ample justice. 

We are right glad to find in Professor Browne a true believer 
in the one Homer, author of Iliad and Odyssey. He refutes, 
vigorously and tersely, the sceptical sophistries which modern German 
has hashed up out of ancient Alexandria. The whole of the chapters 
on the Homeric Epics are excellent. So are the remarks on the 
minor lyrical writers. Of the three great tragic poets of Athens, 
ZEschylus receives the fullest consideration; but the critiques on 
all are good; and the extracted passages are accompanied by very 
beautiful translations into English verse, most of which were entirely 
new to us. We must, however, protest, in passing, against the “ Al- 
cestis” being termed a melodrama (336). The very beautiful parting 
scenes between Alcestis and her husband, should surely redeem it from 
that epithet. Professor Browne, himself, refers with merited praise to 
the choruses in this drama; and he gives a translation of one of them 
(by Mr. Anstice) which we cite as a specimen of the pleasing poetry 
which a mere English reader will find in these volumes. 


*¢ We will not look on her burial sod, 
As the cell of sepulchral sleep : 
It shall be as the shrine of a radiant God ; 
And the pilgrim shall visit that blest abode 
To worship, and not to weep. 
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** And as he turns his steps aside, 
Thus shall he breathe his vow,— 
‘ Here slept a self-devoted bride 
Of old, to save her lord she died; 
She is a spirit now.” 


The remarks on Aristophanes are good; and we wish that the 
author had found space enough to give us more. The brilliant 
poetical powers of the great satirist are hardly sufficiently exhibited. 
The characters of the three great historians, Herodotus, Thucydides, 
and Xenophon, and the scope and tenor of their writings, are excel- 
lently described. Thucydides, as is just, receives the amplest attention. 
There is a good description of Greek oratory, and the chief orators; 
but we think that the ablest chapters are those in which Professor 
Browne treats of ancient philosophy. His account of Socrates is the 
best that we have ever seen. His opinions of the Sophists seem to us 
far more correct than the views of Lewis and of Grote. Plato’s philo- 
sophical system is presented to the reader in an intelligible form, with- 
out losing any of its sublimity and grace. And the very full and accu- 
rate account of Aristotle’s character and writings, which is the last, is 
also the best part of the work. 

Our limits do not allow us to quote any of Professor Browne’s com- 
plete critiques on individual Greek writers; but we transcribe, with 
pleasure, some of his observations on the Athenian people among whom 
so much of Hellenic literature originated. The remarks are imme- 
diately directed to Greek oratory, but they apply also to the drama, and - 
many other subjects. 

“In order to form an idea of Athenian oratory, it is necessary to 
consider what was the principal field for its exercise. The constitution 
of the Athenian Ecclesia was a very remarkable one. More than six 
thousand citizens, possessed of irresponsible political power, to whom all 
those entrusted with the administration of public affairs were responsible, 
were met together to decide some question which involved their most 
important interests, perhaps their national existence. They were pre- 
pared to listen with breathless attention, if the orator was skilful enough 
to gain the ear of the assembly; or, on the other hand, to interrupt, 
with noise and clamour, if his arguments or recommendations were 
unpalatable. Its numbers prevented it from bearing the remotest 
resemblance to the calm, business-like, deliberative bodies of modern 
times ; and yet, except in point of numbers, it was unlike a mob, * 
for it was composed of totally different elements. Every one of 
these six thousand Athenian citizens prided himself on being a gentle- 
man by birth, station, and occupation. He was, to a certain extent, a 
man of education, and taste, and refined pursuits. He was accustomed 
to weigh evidence, as a Dicast in the courts of law ; he was capable of 
enjoying the beauties of literature, as set before him in his favourite 
amusement—the drama. He was accustomed to exercise his taste in 
literary criticism. He could enjoy the tragic grandeur of AEschylus, and 
Sophocles, and Euripides, and the racy wit of Aristophanes. He was, 
therefore, quite as capable of criticising the arguments and the literary 
powers of the orator. 

“ Moreover, the Athenian governed himself, and not himself only, 
but the allies over whom he claimed an imperial supremacy. He could 
form a judgment upon all the bearings, and could enter into all the 
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merits of each political question, foreign and domestic, whether of war, 
or peace, or commerce, or finance, and knew that on his decision rested 
the welfare of his country and his own personal prosperity. And, 
besides all this, not a few of this remarkable people took the same 
interest in abstract philosophical questions, which they did in the stirring 
transactions of real life; to many of them, philosophical studies were 
the amusements of their leisure hours. These, then, were prepared to 
weigh the arguments of the orator in a calm philosophical spirit; they 
were not likely to be led away by mere appeals to passions and preju- 
dice, or by logical fallacies, however artfully concealed; and whilst they 
were qualified to admire the true beauties of oratory, they would not be 
pleased with bad taste, or meretricious ornament. The Athenian 
ejoe, in fact, combined the good and bad points in the character of a 
populace, with the distinguishing features of an educated deliberative 
assembly. It appreciated, as the populace of all nations usually does, 
strong and manly common sense and earnestness, such as inspires the 
hearer with confidence in the sincerity of the orator, and the reality of 
his views. It admired boldness in grappling with difficulties, fearless 
devotion to the cause of liberty, and talent for forcible and homely 
illustration. At the same time it was easily persuaded, was quick at 
taking offence, and was readily led away by the grossest flattery” 
(pp. 112-114, vol. ii.). 

As Professor Browne’s title-page promises generally a history of 
classical literature, and the present two volumes are taken up with 
- Greek literature exclusively, we hope to see a subsequent part of the 


work devoted to the Roman authors. There is need of a good book on 
the subject ; and, in particular, the early Latin literature, that which 
preceded the age of Lucretius and Cicero, has never yet received due 
attention. It is true that we only possess it in fragments ; but the 
fragments are very noble, and they represent Roman genius more 
accurately, than is done by the beautiful but borrowed literature of the 
Ciceronian and Augustan ages. 


A MARRIAGE PRESENT. 


- (Toa Young Lady, on the occasion of her approaching Marriage, with a present 
of a Card-case.) 


Turis little present which I send, 

An offering to my gentle friend, 

Will, in due course of time, proclaim 
To all the world her change of name ; 
And with that change of name, behold, 
A change of destiny unfold ! 

New friends—new interests—new ties, 
To fill that tender heart, arise,— 

Nay !—not to fill—old friends still dare 
To ask their little corner there ; 

And such a claim is sure to find 
Favour with one so true, so kind : 

She ‘ll not discard one former friend, 
But old with new affections blend,— 
Let all the old retain their part, 

And to the new erpand her heart ! 
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MAJOR O’SHAUGHNESSY’S ADVENTURE ON THE 
DUKE’S MOORS. 


Mason O’SHaucunessy was of ancient Milesian origin; his de- 
scent was as irreproachable as his honour; his rank was taken from a 
militia regiment, the South Cork, in which he had served with distinc- 
tion, and acquired that profound knowledge of men and manners, for 
which throughout life he was so remarkable. Six feet high, broad shoul- 
dered, and of athletic frame, the major was a bold rider, and an un- 
erring shot; his stud was the admiration of the whole county, and he 
had a breed of bull-terriers not to be matched in Ireland. There were 
few men of his time whom he was not able to walk down, still fewer 
whom he could not drink under the table: generous, brave, and hos- 
pitable even to a fault. Every description of field sport was a pleasant 
pastime to him—he delighted and excelled in them all; but the darling 
passion of his life was grouse shooting. 

It came to pass, one fine evening towards the end of autumn, that the 
Major, who, accompanied by his friend, Tom Wildman, had been making 
a tour of the Highlands, arrived at the village of D ; it was their 
intention to have proceeded some miles further, but a brief deliberation 
with the driver having satisfied them that the accommodations which 
the place afforded were tolerably comfortable, they agreed to halt for the 
night, and bivouacked at the Cat and Bagpipes, a hostelrie which stood 
at the further extremity of the village. The scenery was such as Scot- 
land alone can produce in perfection ; hills blooming with purple heather 
rose in gentle undulations on every side; a fine stream now foaming 
over rocks, now eddying into deep still pools, swept along in its course 
to the sea, which might be descried sparkling in the distance. The 
hamlet, consisting of a few scattered houses, lay snugly sheltered in a 
quiet nook ; the hills by which it was environed forming, as it were, the 
base of a continuous range of lofty mountains that sloped westwards, 
To those who look with a painter’s or a poet’s eye upon the beauties of 
nature, it would have been difficult to present a landscape more interest- 
ing or more abounding in varied charms than that upon which the tra- 
vellers gazed as they wandered forth to loiter away the tedious half bour 
preceding dinner. But the Major cared little for scenery, however pic- 
turesque, nor, to his shame be it spoken, was he a lover of the fine arts in 
the very least, so as his eye roved abroad over the wide expanse of purple 
heather, the low stunted coppice-wood, and the patches of corn land 
jotted about at intervals like the squares of a chess-board; his whole 
soul was filled with quite another admiration, intense enough after its 
kind, which will be best explained by the following exclamation that 
burst as it were involuntarily from his lips :— : 
oa =o Tom! what splendid shooting there must be on those 

ills—! 

“ Likely enough,” replied his companion, who was not a man of 
many words, but uncommonly fond of fly-fishing (in which he was an 
adept), of smoking tobacco, and other amusements suited to a contem- 
plative nature. 


“Fine river, too—eh! Tom ?—Look at the tail of that pool; if 
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there ’s a salmon in all Scotland he’s there, waiting for his dinner as 
we are.” 

* Claret-coloured body, pheasant’s wing, red hackle underneath— 
that ’s the colour would ‘tickle his fancy.’ ” 

“ Here ’s the colour for us, Tom!” the Major said, as, after the lapse 
of some short time, which the pair spent in lounging upon the bridge, 
he observed a waiter signaling to them from the door of the village inn. 

Nothing could have been better than the dinner which they found 
awaiting their return ; delicious salmon that an hour ago had been swim- 
ming in the silver lustre of his prime; delicate mountain mutton, 
washed down by amber ale, which it was a pleasure to look at as well 
as to drink, formed a repast to which both did ample justice. The 
Major felt supremely happy and comfortable; and, as he lighted a 
cigar, said to his companion,— 

“ Suppose, Tom, we have up the landlord, and ask if it’s possible, 
for love or money, to get a day over those mountains.” 

“ With all my heart,” replied Tom Wildman, who was addressing 
himself to the manufacture of a bowl of punch. 

The proprietor of the Cat-and-Bagpipes, being summoned accordingly, 
soon made his appearance, and a few minutes sufficed to satisfy the 
Major that the object of his aspirations was one, apparently, impos- 
sible of attainment. The mountains, it appeared, belonged to the 
Duke of B ; they were the best preserved in the kingdom, no one 
ever drawing a trigger upon them, except his Grace, and such intimate 
friends as were occasionally partakers of the ducal hospitality. The 
keeper, a certain Sandy Macpherson, was of tried integrity, —the terror 
of all poachers, cockney tourists, and trespassers of every kind; money 
could not bribe, nor menace, even followed up by assault and battery, 
dismay him ; he had refused with scorn ten golden guineas, offered by a 
sporting gent from London, and had threshed, single-handed, three 
Oxford under-graduates, who had tried to force a passage through a 
certain portion of the dominions entrusted to his care. 

“Tt don’t look very promising, eh, Major?” Tom Wildman said, 
when the door had closed upon the departed host. 

“ Not very; nothing could be more unsatisfactory, so we shall have 
to fall back upon the salmon, if we remain here a day or two, and we 
will, Tom, for I know your heart is set upon trying your favourite 
claret body with the red hackle.” 

The quaint old Izaac Walton himself could scarcely have desired a 
more propitious day for the exercise of his gentle craft, than that which 
succeeded. Tom Wildman having screwed together his rod, issued forth, 
accompanied by his friend with a landing-net. Passing over the bridge, 
they strolled leisurely along the river's side, in the direction of a moun- 
tain glen at no great distance, with the intention of fishing downwards 
to the bridge, in the first instance, before they proceeded to investigate 
that portion of deeper water which flowed between the village and the sea. 

They had not proceeded very far upon their voyage of disco- 
very, when a nice, snug house, standing in a quiet out-of-the-way 
spot, among the hills, was descried at a little distance. It had the 
appearance of one of those old-fashioned comfortable farm - houses 
seldom seen out of Scotland; a tract of highly cultivated ground 
lay behind it, skirted by a belt of Scotch firs, which seemed to 
thrive like hardy denizens of these mountain solitudes. While our 
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friends were engaged in making these observations, a man was seen 
rapidly descending a long stubble field, which sloped from the house 
down to the river's side. 

“T shouldn’t at all wonder now, Tom, if this were the redoubtable 
keeper himself ; there’s something sporting in his trim, ain’t there!” 
said the Major. 

And so there was, nor would it be easy to find a better specimen of 
his class, than he who now approached them. Sandy Macpherson, for 
the Major was right in his conjecture, looked the very beaw ideal of a 
game-keeper ; his figure was tall, but active and sinewy; the well- 
proportioned limbs and light springy step were those of a man used to 
breast the mountain sides ; a face, bronzed by exposure to the sun and 
wind, was lighted up by eyes twinkling with shrewdness and intelligence, 
huge red whiskers met underneath his chin, almost covering his neck ; 
which was unconfined by any kerchief; his attire consisted of a vel- 
veteen jacket with gaiters and leggings, and his head was covered by a 
Scotch bonnet. A glance from the Major, which took in all these out- 
ward signs, convinced him that any one who calculated upon taking the 
smallest advantage of Sandy, would, as the saying is, have to get up 
early in the morning. 

‘“* Fine day, gentlemen,” said he whom we have just described. 

“ Beautiful,” replied Tom Wildman. 

“ Ye hae leave in writin’ from the Duke to come on these grounds, 
otherwise my orders is verra strict,” the keeper said, in a civil tone. 

“We have no leave whatever, nor did we know the river was pre- 
served,” replied Tom Wildman. 

“ Nae mair it is, until ye come upon the heather. His Grace doesna 
fash himsel’ about the fishes, but he’s unco particular, for fear o’ the 
birds bein’ disturbed.” 

“Well we must turn back again, that’s all; and perhaps you'll be 
good enough, for I suppose you are the Duke’s keeper, to show us 
whereabouts is the boundary, which we shall take care not to pass for 
the future.” 

The honest keeper pointed to a turn in the river, where the moor- 
land terminated, and was about to take his departure, when the fisher- 
man requested to have the benefit of his advice as to what flies were best 
suited for the river, and whether his favourite claret-coloured body 
would be likely to please the taste of the trout. This produced an 
inspection of the book of flies, as well as a discussion upon the va- 
rious topics connected with the art. The piscatorial opinions of the 
keeper were listened to with the utmost respect and deference by the 
two sportsmen, who made themselves in short so agreeable to their new 
acquaintance, that when they parted, it was upon the condition he would 
look in when the day’s sport had concluded, and inspect some fishing 
gear of a novel construction. 

The river did not belie the expectations its appearance had created— 
the trout rose merrily. The fisherman filled his creel ; evening came, 
and as the Major with his friend sat after dinner in the little parlour 
speculating if the keeper would make his appearance, a knock was 
heard at the door, and the subject of their contemplations entered the 
apartment. Tom Wildman insisted upon his taking a chair, filled him 
a huge bumper of punch out of the bowl which steamed upon the 
table, and opened his repository of flies, while the Major was not behind 
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hand in civility, and requested their guest to pronounce an opinion upon 
a new box of choice cigars. The punch was good; the tobacco was better; 
what Scotchman, what mortal man can long withstand the combination 
of their genial influences? so by imperceptible degrees, the reserve of 
Mr. Macpherson thawed away, he was quite at his ease, and grew not 
only communicative, but loquacious, and as he swallowed tumbler after 
tumbler of the inspiring liquor, he launched forth into praises of the 
nobleman, his master, his own dogs, guns, and all the paraphernalia ap- 
pertaining to his calling. 

The Major, with that intuitive sagacity, for which in common with 
his countrymen he was eminently remarkable, arranged at once within 
his own mind a plan of operations which he fondly trusted would lead 
to success ; he saw with how shrewd a gentleman he had to deal, and 
although Mr. Macpherson was, to all outward appearance, perfectly off 
his guard, and thoroughly warmed by the generous influences to which 
he was exposed, the Major could at times detect a shrewd glance, 
which looking quite through him, showed an intelligence which all the 
liquor in the world could neither cloud nor baffle ; he affected therefore 
a total and entire ignorance of all matters relating to field sports, 
hinted delicately that he delighted in picturesque scenery, and occa- 
sionally occupied his leisure hours, by taking rough sketches, while he 
carried the landing-net for his piscatorial companion. 

‘Gran’ views are verra weel, in their way, verra weel, but hech, sirs ! 
to my mind, there’s nae sic sight in natur’, as to see twa weel broke 
setters on a pack o’ grouse!” and as he spake the keeper’s features 
glowed with the enthusiasm of his calling. 

“T have seen a bull terrier worry a rat, but I can’t say I liked it 
much,” replied the Major, with an effrontery which did credit to his 
powers of face. 

“Worry a rot! dang it, mon,—beg pardon, sir, but dang it, is that a’ ye 
ken? ye dinna think we kill grouse by catchin’ them and worryin’ them 
like stots!” 

“ What’s the use of dogs then, what do you do with them?” the 
Major said, lighting a fresh cigar, and smiling with the apparent guile- 
lessness of an infant. 

Sandy Macpherson thus addressed, looked first at Tom Wildman as 
if to see what he thought of his friend’s lamentable ignorance, but that 
gentleman’s countenance affording no index whatever as to the nature 
of his cogitations, he turned then to the Major, who regarded him with 
an air of innocent surprise most comical to behold. The worthy keeper 
could control himself no longer, and gave vent to his feelings in a 
burst of laughter, so sudden, loud, and continuous, that the glasses 
danced upon the table. 

“What amuses you, my friend?” the Major said. 

“Hech, sir, to think o' a gentleman come to your years an’ never 
heerd tell o’ settin’ a grouse ; I canna believe it,” and Sandy laughed 
till the tears stood in his eyes. 

“It would make a pretty picture,” I suppose. 

* Pictur’, sir, hech !” 

But the result of the dialogue may be told in a few words. The 
ignorance assumed by the Major was so admirably acted, that the sus- 
picions of Mr. Macpherson began gradually to die away, in proportion 
as he warmed under the genial influence of the punch and cigars, 
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Thus it came to pass, when the deepening shadows warned him it was 
time to bend his steps homewards, he gave his hosts to understand that, 
having occasion on the following morning to procure some grouse to 
send up to London, he would be extremely happy if the Major could 
make it convenient to take a walk along with him, in order that he 
might have an opportunity of satisfying himself by personal observa- 
tion, that grouse were killed in a scientific and sportsman-like fashion, 
and noty as he supposed, worried “ like rots.” 

That night the Major slept but little, his brain fertile in expedients, 
was occupied in revolving by what means it was possible for him to 
attain his wished-for object. He at length hit upon a device, so extra- 
ordinary, that it was little wonder the keeper looked at him from head 
to foot with genuine amazement, when they met on the following morn- 
ing, for never in his experience had he seen a gentleman similarly 
attired for an excursion on the Moors,—#in a blue dress coat with 
gilt buttons, a white waistcoat, fawn coloured jean unmentionables, spot- 
less white stockings, and shoes of varnished leather, had the Major 
carefully arrayed himself—a well-brushed white hat was stuck jauntily 
on his head; in one hand he bore a French cane with a gold top, in 
the other a small sketch-book. 

“Ye dinna mean to say ye’re for travellin’ the moors in sic na dress 
as yon?” Mr. Macpherson said, when his astonishment had sufficiently 
subsided to enable him to speak. 

“ Why as I told you yesterday evening, I don’t know much about 
these matters, and the fact is, I’ve always been accustomed to hear of 
grouse shooting as an amusement, partaken in by noblemen and great 
people, so I thought a man should dress for it as if he were going to 
a ball.” 

“ Weel a weel, ha’e a care o’ the quaighs, that’s all, yell be in the 
de’il’s ain pickle afore ye’re mony hours older. I wadna gi’e a siller 
saxpence for the hail claes on yer back when ye come hame at e’en, 
that ’s sure at any rate,” replied the keeper. But the Major, who would 
willingly have bought success at a much higher rate than the price of a 
suit of clothes, was quite prepared for the trifling sacrifice, so they went 
on their way rejoicing. The keeper’s boy, a red-legged young Celt, 
with a huge creel strapped on his back, casting many an admiring 
glance at the gorgeous apparel of the strange gentleman, about whose 
legs, Flora, the red setter, kept sniffing, as if she greatly desired a 
taste of their quality for her morning’s meal, her master muttering to 
himself,— 

“ A weel, I ha’e seen some strange sichts in my day, but de’il tak’ me 
if ever I saw a chiel come out to walk the moors in dancin’ shoon afore.” 

A stiffish walk of some miles over the heather, which by no means 
added to the brilliancy of the Major's costume, brought the party to a 
beautiful mountain glen, round which lay a wide expanse of ground, 
broken into undulating little knolls, which the experienced eye of the 
Major saw at a glance was splendid feeding ground for birds. Nor 
was he deceived ; the dogs had not been very long uncoupled, when it 
was manifest they were on game. 

“ Ho, Don! steady ! ha’e a care, good dowg,” whispered the keeper, as 
Don, throwing back his fine head, began to proceed with more caution ; 


the crafty Major, repressing as well as he could his admiration, said in 
an alarmed tone,— 
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«“ Why, what 's the matter with the animal? he has got his tail as stiff 
as a poker; he ain’t going mad, I hope? If you think so, shoot him! 
for heaven’s sake, Sandy, shoot him at once.” 

“ Wheest !” replied the keeper, opening his eyes with amazement, and 
cocking both barrels. ‘ Look at Flora, there, maybe she’s mad too.” 

The training of the dogs was perfect; Flora lay motionless behind 
the setter, who now stood stock still, every hair on his back bristling 
up like porcupines’ quills; the red-legged attendant had lain down on 
the heather, whence the top of his head alone was visible. 

“Noo, then! keep a wee bit behind me, or them fine colours o’ 
yours will do mischief ; I can see the auld birds glancin’ through the 
heather,” whispered Mr. Macpherson, adding softly. “Go on, Don; 
go on, good dowg !” 

The setter, at his master’s bidding, crept quietly forwards, and up at 
their very feet sprang a magnificent pack of grouse. The old cock 
leading the van, and crowing lustily, whirr! whirr! whirr! the Major 
thought they would never stop. : 

Sandy Macpherson’s brown barrels glanced for an instant in the sun, 
flash ! down went the old cock with a heavy ‘‘thud” on the heather, 
a whole shower of his feathers floating on the sunny air. Pop! and 
over went a brace of his companions, a wave of the keeper’s hand, and 
motionless as stones lay the dogs, while their master proceeded to load, 

Much as Major O’Shaughnessy had admired the training of the dogs, 
as displayed in their first performance, their subsequent conduct was 
beyond all praise, and he confessed to himself that anything more per- 
fect than their pointing, or than the shooting of their master, he had 
never seen. The flat tract of ground had abundance of game—each 
single bird, as it got up, was knocked over with a precision that never 
erred; but it was in disposing of a pack that the keeper’s coolness and 
steadiness of hand were displayed to the greatest advantage ; he never 
threw away a shot, but singling out the old cock, picked him off with his 
first barrel, reserving the second to intercept the flight of any unlucky 
straggler who lingered behind his fellows. Not a word was spoken— 
the dogs and master understood each other perfectly—when the brown 
barrels were raised and fired, up went his hand, and down went the 
setters, never attempting to stir until he had re-loaded. Then the click 
of the hammer, as he cocked his piece, was sufficient signal for them; 
they understood it at once, and went off quartering their ground as be- 
fore. By the time the long flat tract of heather had been thoroughly 
beaten, the spoils being collected by the red-lezged urchin were found to 
amount to twelve brace. 

“ Weel, sir, what do you think o’ grouse shooting ? nice sport, ain’t 
it?” inquired the keeper, depositing himself at full length beside the 
Major, and laying his gun down on the heather. 

“ Uncommonly interesting, but by no means comfortable,” replied the 
Major, casting a rueful glance at his nether man, which had suffered 
not a little; the varnished shoes were rent in twain, the white stock- 
ings and nice jean pantaloons were plastered with mud, and the whole 
aspect of his companion so miserable, that the compassion of Sandy 
Macpherson overpowered his more risible inclinations. The roughest 
day will, however, wear to a close. After some further shooting, the 
keeper declared the sport to be over ; he had enough, he thought, for 
his purpose. The spoils being counted were found to amount to twenty- 
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five brace of magnificent grouse, and the party prepared to bend their 
steps homewards, 

“ Ha’e ye eer tried a shot yer ainsel, noo?” inquired Mr, Macpher- 
son, with some interest, as they were descending a steep brae. 

“ Yes, of course I have,” replied the Major, boldly. 

“ Birds?” inquired the keeper. 

“ Yes ; birds, certainly.” 

“ Paitrich, maybe; or pheasant; a cock pheasant’s a braw easy 
shot ?” 

“’Twas at a cock-robin I fired,” replied the Major, with cool effron- 
tery, “and by Jove I missed him into the bargain.” 

“‘ Like to try your chance, sir, on a grouse now? he’s a bigger mark,” 
said the keeper, with a hearty chuckle. 

“ If I could only catch him sitting, and get near enough, I’d pepper 
him, by Jove 1 would!” the Major said. 

“That would be just clean murder, outright ; if ye’d only let him up, 
and take time, and hold the gun straight, ye could na miss him.” 

“ Gad I think I’d like to try, any how,” replied the Major. 

“ Verra weel, and so ye shall when we’re down this hill ; Ill let Don 
awa’ by himsel’; he’ll nae be lang afore he finds ye a bird. Dang it, 
sir, I would like just to see ye tumle an auld cock for the fun o’ the 
thing,” said Sandy Macpherson. 

The party had not proceeded very far over the flat ground which lay at 
the foot of the hill they had just traversed, when the red setter, released 
from his fore-footed companion, dropped slowly on the brow of a gentle 
eminence. 

“Noo,” whispered the keeper, “ here’ll be a braw chance—stan’ yer 
ground quietly until I load; will ye ha’e the twa barrels ?—I think the 
ane will be enugh.” 

“ Wouldn't I have a better chance with the two? ” inquired the Major, 
shuddering nervously, as if he had been seized with a fit of the ague. 

Sandy Macpherson smiled grimly as he loaded his favourite brown 
barrels, put on the caps, cocked the piece and handed it to the trembling 
gentleman at his side. 

There probably never was an erring mortal more sorely tried than 
the Major at this moment, the whole enthusiasm of his sporting nature 
was astir within him, as he felt the gun in his hand, the heather under 
his foot, and saw the fine setter motionless as a rock before him. How 
I could astonish Sandy if the pack be a strong one, he thought to 
himself; but no, I’ll play the game out, it has cost me trouble enough 
already ; he advanced a few steps, and up got a tremendous pack of 
grouse, all round him. 

“ Lord save us!” shouted the Major, as if terrified out of his senses. 

* Noo, mon! noo! noo’s the time; dang it they ’!l be awa,” said Sandy. 

The Major shut his teeth, and having previously closed his eyes, 
pointed the muzzle to the firmament, pulled both triggers simultaneously 
and dropped on his nether end on the heather, as if he had been shot 
himself, while Sandy burst in a guffaw of laughter, that made the 
echoes ring. 

“ How many’s down?” inquired the sportsman. 

“ Nane but yer ain sel’; the de’il a feather ha’e ye touched; there 
gaes the auld cock crawin’, as if he was daft; he’s laughin’, an’ nae 
wonder,” the keeper said. 
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In a word, the acting of the crafty old campaigner was so good, that 
he thoroughly deluded his companion into the belief he was as ignorant 
of the mysteries of grouse shooting as if he had been a shopman’s 
apprentice, and never off the flags of London, so, after dinner, which 
Mr. Macpherson had been persuaded to remain and partake of, at the 
Cat and Bagpipes, when the punch had circulated pretty freely, the 
conversation turning of course upon the exploits of the morning, which 
the Scotchman narrated with great humour, the Major took occasion 
to insinuate, that the fault lay not so much in his shooting as in the 
gun, which had kicked him so tremendously, he said, that he was un- 
able to hold it straight ! 

This was too great a trial of the keeper’s patience, who, of course, 
stoutly maintained the reputation of his favourite brown Bess, asserting, 
with a force of logic which was difficult to overcome,—that when he 
could kill with the piece himself, it could not be her fault if, in other 
hands, a like result did not follow. 

“Ah! Sandy, you cannot persuade me of that ; a gun that kicks, 
hurts a fellow’s shoulder, and knocks him down, can never be a good 
gun, say what you will,” persisted the Major. 

“ Whatna piece is there that wunna kick if a chiel pu’ baith tri 
thegither? and as for knocking a mon doon, why, that’s the fault o° 
the mon—no, o’ the gun,” said Sandy. 

“ Well, well, when I go home again, I’ll take lessons. I'll be able to 
shoot grouse as well as you, Sandy, before I die.” 

“Na! na! sir, some folks would ne’er ken the knack; ye’re a gey 
stout-built gentleman to look at, but ye ha’e na nerves, nane whatever,” 
replied the keeper, shaking his head. 

“If I had been only by myself, with no one to look on, I could have 
shot him, I’m sure I could,” said the Major, as if asserting an abstract 
proposition, the truth of which was indisputable. 

“Shot wha? no the auld cock, surely?” inquired Mr. Macpherson. 

“ Yes, the old cock, I’d have done for him.” 

“ Na, ye would na shoot a haystack—” 

“Tm blessed if I couldn’t,” interrupted the Major. 

“I’m d—d if you could,” shouted the keeper, slapping his huge hand 
upon the table until the glasses danced. 

The Major smiled a smile which was peculiar to him, such a smile as 
might have played over the great Captain’s iron visage when he saw 
the decisive moment had come, and he said,— 

“T’ll bet you ten guineas I do it.” 

“ What! shoot a grouse?” inquired the keeper, eagerly. ; 

“Shoot a grouse, one, two, three, aye, four of them,” shouted the 
Major, thumping, in his turn, the table with his fist. 

“ Sittin’; if Dick ’ll put salt on their tails,” replied Sandy, with a 
grin of contempt. 

“No, flying.” 

“ Hoot awa’, mon, ye wadna do’t in atwalmonth. Ye needna fash 
yersel’ to stake yer money.” 


“Ten guineas I do!” thundered the Major, flinging, as he spoke, 
the coin on the table. 

“Ten pun’, four grouse, flyin’, and a’ in the ane day; done, sir, I'll 
tak’ ye up,” said Mr. Macpherson, clutching the tempter’s hand. 

“ Done,” replied the Major, returning the pressure. “But I must go 
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out quietly by myself; you ’d have to lend me a dog too; you see’ have 
learned something by the morning’s lesson ; my friend here, will, I have 
no doubt, stand the loan of an old gun he carries about with him.” 

“ Dowg!” said the keeper, musingly, “I dinna ken how we'll 
manage about that; I wadna trust the dowgs we had in the morn 
to any ither than my ain sel’; but stap, I ha’e it ; there’s an auld pointer 
ayont, a gey good beast he was in his day; ye shall ha’e him, an’ Dick 
too if ye like to carry hame the birds,” he added with a grin. 

“ Lots of powder and shot, too,—eh, Sandy ?” 

“ A sack fu’ if your honour pleases. I ’ll tell you how we ll manage, 
on Saturday morn I’m goin’ to a fair, a gey piece off; you can just slip 
quietly out up the glen; you ken whar you met me—I’ll ha’e Dick 
wi’ the auld pointer waiting for you there; but for the Lord’s sake, 
sir, it must na’ be tauld to a living cre’tur: if it came to the Duke’s 
ken I'd lose my place.” 

The Major having given a solemn pledge of secrecy, Sandy Macpher- 
son took his departure, not a little elated at the prospect of winning ten 
guineas, and perfectly satisfied that there was no danger whatever, except 
perhaps to Sancho, the old pointer. 

Saturday morning came in due course, and a finer autumn day never 
dawned; there had been a slight frost during the night, but the air, 
though bracing, was not too keen, and a gentle breeze swept the heather, 
as Major O’Shaughnessy determined to be in good time, drew near to 
the keeper’s lodge ; when, who should come full upon him but that 
functionary himself, jogging along on a Highland shelty. 

“ Gude mornin’, ye “ll ha’e a braw day any how; but, Lord save us, 
wha’s this !” and the countenance of Mr. Macpherson, as his eye fell upon 
the Major, underwent a considerable alteration; and well it might, for a 
man of another fashion than the over-dressed blundering companion of 
his former excursion stood before him now. The Major, who had cal- 
culated that the keeper would have taken his departure for the fair, long 
before his own arrival at the lodge, had arrayed himself in the accurate 
sporting costume he usually wore when equipped for the moors : a loose 
single breasted jacket of brown tweed, dark grey linen trowsers, and well 
greased brogues, formed his apparel; a silver dog-whistle hung sus- 
pended from his button-hole; a light “ wide awake” covered his head 
and poised upon his shoulder was an old Joe Manton which had evi- 
dently seen service; upon the whole, there was a certain something in 
the air and carriage which caused an uneasy sensation about the keeper’s 
heart. The travelling artist looked like a man who could do mischief ; 
but there was no help for it now, so Sandy Macpherson took his 
departure, consoling himself with the reflection, that even if the 
Major could, by any possibility, kill a grouse, Sancho was about the last 
dog in the world likely to facilitate such an operation ; he was an old 
pepper-and-salt coloured pointer, with a remarkably short tail, dull 
bleared eyes, which looked as if he slept a great deal more than was 
good for him, he was lame into the bargain, and upon the whole, as un- 
likely-looking an animal to be of use, except for “ cat’s meat,” as any the 
Major had ever seen; but he was not the man to be deterred by difficul- 
ties, so having pulled out a handful of bright new shillings, brought with 
him for the purpose, he showed them to the young Celt at his side, and 
promising to reward him richly for every pack of grouse to which he in- 
troduced him, Major O'Shaughnessy trudged cheerfully on, resolving 
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that if whipcord would enlighted Sancho as to the responsibilities of his 
situation, he should have it in abundance. 

A smart walk of a couple of miles brought the party to a beautiful 
range of quiet hills, whose sides were covered nearly half way up with 
heather-green pasture land lay along the top—no trace of human habi- 
tation, save an old dismantled sheep-fold, was in sight, and the occa- 
sional tinkling of a sheep-bell in the distance, was the only sound that 
broke the silence. Far as the eye could reach lay a wide expanse of 
heather, the tops and brooms of which waved to and fro in a fresh 
westerly breeze, affording abundant promise that the task of finding 
birds would be one of easy performance. 

“Here be the ground, sir, that maister always brings the quality 
folks to; there ’s a sight o’ grouse along them hills,” the red-legged 
boy said. 

“ Very well then, Dick, you may let the old dog go.” 

Away accordingly scampered Sancho, evidently in a state of high 
excitement, his stump of a tail wriggling to and fro, and his whole 
deportment affording abundant proof that he knew perfectly well 
where he was. In his more juvenile days, he had upon the same 
stage, probably, acquitted himself with credit; but to do anything 
with credit, except eat, drink, and bite beggars, was an exploit 
with which Sancho had long ceased to be familiar: so on he went, 
poking and sniffing among the heather, until he sprang a fine pack of 
grouse, and then his conduct was indecorous in the extreme; for not 
content with nearly capturing the old cock, he began to bark like a ter- 
rier, and chased each bird in succession as it rose from the heather, with 
an agility which could scarcely have been expected in a dog of his years. 

“Ho! I’ll cure you of that presently, my boy,” the Major said, as 
he knocked over a brace of birds, right and left. 

Sancho, by the aid of the young Celt, was soon caught, and a flagel- 
lation inflicted, which astonished him, as well as some sheep grazing in 
the distance, whom the howls of the unlucky culprit sent scampering off 
across the hills. 

The dog, released, rolled himself on the heather, and trotted off gay 
as a lark, as if his faculties had been freshened by the discipline he had 
undergone. 

“By Jove, he ’s on birds again!” said the Major. 

P we an he just is; ye had,best keep close up to him,” whispered 

e boy. 

“ Have a care, you son of a bitch!” roared the Major, whose mouth 
the words had hardly escaped, when up got another pack. Bang! 
bang! right into the middle of them went both barrels, and a shower of 
feathers descended upon Sancho, who behaved, if possible, worse than 
before, for, seizing upon one of the fallen birds, he proceeded very de- 
liberately to tear it to pieces. 

“Catch him, Dick! get hold of the bird, or the brute will eat it, 
feathers and all!” 

Sancho was caught, this time not without difficulty, and a second 
flogging liberally administered, which seemed to recall the dog to some 
of his senses, for he went on rather more cautiously than before, no 
great way, indeed, before it was evident there was something mere in the 
wind, for after a short time he came to a very tolerable point, up got a 
fine hare; off went Sancho, the Major’s gun just touched his shoulder, 
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and over went pussy crunkling out a full length in the heather. At the 
same moment, startled by the noise, another pack of grouse rose, into 
which the contents of the Major’s second barrel went with fell precision. 

“ Now Dick ! be alive, pick up the birds, look sharp, at this rate 
you ll be rich before night,” said the Major, reloading as quickly as 
he could. 

The place was literally alive with game. The coolness and precision 
of the sportsman made amends for the obstinate perversity of the dog. 
The Major’s blood was up, he scarcely missed a shot, and the red-legged 
boy was staggering with the weight he carried, long before the day was 
over. Alas! could the deceived and deeply injured Sandy Macpher- 
son have only known what devastation was going on among his grouse, 
he could scarcely have been so hard upon the grazier, with whom he was 
chaffering about the price of a heifer ; nor, his bargains being concluded, 
would he have jogged home, with that cheerful expression his coun- 
tenance wore when he alighted from his shelty, towards nightfall, at the 
door of the Cat and Bagpipes. : 

“‘Ha’e ye the ten pun’ ready for me?” he inquired, with a pleasant 
smile, as he opened the door of the parlour, where the Major was seated 
at dinner. 

“No, Sandy, but you have brought it from the fair for me, I hope,” 
replied the Major, laughing. 

“Na! na! de’il a bit, that winna do; ye couldna shoot a grouse if 
yer life depended on it, ye ha’e nae nerves.” 

“ Take a chair, Sandy, you must stay to dinner; but, before you sit 
down, just lift that cloth, on the sideboard; you’ll see something there 
that ‘ll give you an appetite for the mutton.” 

The poor keeper did as he was bid, and a sight was indeed revealed 
to his astonished gaze which for many a long day he bitterly remem- 
bered. There, ranged in due order, were about forty brace of the 
Duke's finest grouse, not to mention several hares, and sundry head of 
black game. Confusion, horror, surprise, and wrath, struggled for a 
moment in his countenance, and seemed to deprive him of all power of 
utterance. 

“ Hech, sirs! I’m a ruined man, that’s all,” he said at last with an 
execration, we need not stay to mention._ 

“Deuce a bit, Sandy; keep your own counsel, and I'll keep mine, 
you may be certain of that.” 

“ An’ wi’ that auld dowg, that I thocht didna ken a grouse frae a 
gander. An’ my ten pun’ into the bargain: Oh, Lord! oh, Lord!” 
groaned the unhappy keeper wiping the perspiration off his forehead. 

“Never mind that, Sandy, I can afford to let you off the bet; the 
day’s sport is worth the money, and more too,” and the Major, as he 
spoke, slipped a few sovereigns into the keeper’s hand. 

“ Aweel! aweel! wha’d ha’e thocht it, wi’,that auld deef pointer. 
De’il tak’ me but if ever I see a chiel on the mountains again wi’ a 
blue body coat an’ dancing shoon, I'll slip the dowgs at him, dang me 
if I don’t!” 

“Never mind, Sancho is no great things of a dog, but his master is 
a right honest fellow, and a staunch sportsman into the bargain ; Scotch- 
man as you are, you cannot be expected to be a match for a man who 
has hunted with the ‘ Faugh a Ballaghs.’ But if ever you come to 
Ireland, Sandy, you shall be right welcome at Badger Hall.” 
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MARY QUEEN OF SCOTS#* 


WITH A PORTRAIT. 


Mary Queen or Scots is the most truly tragic character in all 
history. We do not mean that there are not others, whose misfortunes 
have been equally great and virtues more exemplary ; but we assert 
that there is none, in whose life we find so many romantic and sad 
vicissitudes, so much of the heroism of our nature alternating with so 
much of its softer feelings and failings, so much beauty, so much love, 
perhaps so much revenge, so much dignity, so much weakness, and so 
much suffering and sorrow. With all her faults, even with all her 
crimes, she was one, in Shakspeare’s phrase, 
“ More sinned against than sinning.” 

But the poetry of her character arises from her errors as well as 
from her sufferings. To adopt some of the words of Shelley touching 
the heroine of one of his poems, the dramatic interest which Mary in- 
spires, is proved by the sympathy which she finds in the hearts even of 
those who condemn her, and by the restless and anatomizing casuistry 
with which men seek her justification, yet feel that she has done that 
which requires to be, but cannot be, justified. 

Her history is also the history of an important crisis in the great 
current of the destinies of Europe. It is the history of the formidable 
struggle in the north and south of this island between the Reformed 
and Roman Catholic creeds. It involves also the consideration of the 
great contest between Protestant and Constitutional England and Ro- 
manist and Despotic Spain. Philip II. had long intrigued to raise Mary 
from an English dungeon to the English throne ; and, after her death, 
he attacked England as her avenger. ‘The great drama of Mary’s fate 
is prolonged after her fall ; and the Armada fills its closing scene. 

M. Mignet, the justly celebrated historian of the French Revolution, 
has found in the life and times of Mary, a subject worthy of his 
powers ; and one also which he has invested with much more of the 
charm of novelty, than might have been thought possible with so 
ancient a theme. Mary’s history is indeed “ an old tale, and one that 
has been oft told ;” but, unfortunately, her character was made by the 
writers of her own country a party question, on which the Jacobites 
strove to display their devotion to the House of Stuart by idolizing 
Mary; while the partizans of the House of Hanover sought to manifest 
their loyalty to the ruling dynasty by their vehemence and virulence 
against her. Two schools, one of Marian, and one of Anti-Marian 
writers, were thus created ; and even recent Scotch and English authors 
have betrayed proofs of being enlisted in one or other of these parties 
A really impartial history of Mary has long been a desideratum ; and 
it is from French literature that we at last have received it. 

M. Mignet has skilfully availed himself both of the large collec- 
tion of memoirs and letters respecting Mary, which Count Labanoff 
published a few years ago; and also of many documents in the State 
Paper Office of France, and in the Spanish Archives of Simancas, which 
had been previously unknown, and which throw valuable light on many 
parts of his subject. The reader will especially find proofs of this in 
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the first volume, in the description of Elizabeth at the commencement 
of her reign, and in the second volume in the narrative of Philip's 
efforts, first to rescue, and afterwards to avenge Mary. 

We quote, as a fair specimen of M. Mignet’s work, the réswmé at the 
conclusion. After commenting on the troubled state of Scotland at the 
time of Mary’s return from France, he asks, “In order to rule as a 
queen over her powerful nobility, without provoking an insurrection ; 
to practise the Catholic form of worship, without exciting the aggressive 
distrust of the Protestants; and to preserve the plenitude of her sove- 
reign authority in the relations with England, without exposing herself 
to the intrigues and attacks of the restless Elizabeth—in order to do 
these things, what qualifications did Mary Stuart bring with her into 
Scotland? She condemned the religion, and was unacquainted with 
the customs of the country which she was called to rule. Leaving a 
brilliant and refined court, she returned full of regret and disgust, to 
the wild mountains and uncultivated inhabitants of Scotland. 

“More amiable than politic, very ardent, and not at all circumspect, 
she returned thither with misplaced elegance, dangerous beauty, a 
quick but restless intellect, a generous but excitable temperament, 
a taste for the arts, a love for adventure, and all the passions of 
a woman, combined with the extreme liberty of a widow. Although 
possessed of great courage, it only served to hasten her misfortunes; 
and she employed her mind with committing, with better grace, those 
faults to which she was urged by her position and character. She 
had the imprudence to present herself as the legitimate heir to the 
crown of England, and thus to become the rival of Elizabeth; she 
served as the support of the vanquished Catholics in her kingdom, 
and thus incurred the implacable enmity of the Reformed party, who 
were determined to maintain, at all risks, the religious revolution 
which they had occasioned. Nor was this all. The dangers to which 
she was exposed by the exercise of her authority, the pretensions 
of her birth, and the ambition of her creed, were aggravated by the 
errors of her private conduct. Her sudden liking for Darnley—the 
excessive familiarities which she allowed Rizzio, and the confidence 
which she reposed in him—and the ungovernable passion she felt for 
Bothwell—were all equally fatal to her. By raising to the rank of her 
husband and king a young gentleman devoid of all merit, except per- 
sonal attractions—by the sudden aversion and disgust which she felt 
for him—by making a Catholic foreigner her secretary and favourite— 
and by consenting to become the wife of her husband’s murderer, she 
gave the death-blow to her own authority. After having lost her 
crown, she inconsiderately exposed herself to the loss of her liberty. 
She sought an asylum in the dominions of her enemy, before she had 
been assured that one would be granted her; and, after throwing 
herself upon the mercy of Elizabeth, she conspired against her with 
but little chance of success. From her captivity in the prison in which 
she had been iniquitously confined, she thought she would be able, in 
concert with the Catholic party, to provide means for her deliverance, 
but she only laboured for her own destruction. The Catholics were 
too feeble in the island, and too disunited on the Continent, to revolt 
or interfere usefully on her behalf. The insurrections which she 
attempted in England, and the conspiracies which she framed until 
1586, completed her ruin, by causing the death or exile of her most 
enterprising partisans. The maritime crusade, discussed at Rome, 
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Madrid, and Brussels, in 1570, and determined upon in 1586, for 
the purpose of deposing Elizabeth and restoring Mary Stuart, far from 
placing the Catholic queen on the throne of Great Britain, only con- 
ducted her to the scaffold. The scaffold! Such was the end of a 
life which, commencing in expatriation, was chequerec by reverses, 
filled with errors, unfortunate almost throughout its course, and guilty at 
one period, but adorned by so many charms, rendered touching by so 
many sufferings, purified by so long an expiation, and terminated with 
so much dignity! Mary Stuart, a victim of the old feudalism and the 
new religious revolution in Scotland, carried with her to the grave the 
hopes of absolute power and of Catholicism. Her descendants, who 
succeeded to the throne of England sixteen years after her death, 
followed her in the dangerous course in which she had been preceded 
by so many of her ancestors. Her grandson, Charles I., was, like her, 
beheaded for attempting to establish absolute monarchy ; and her great- 
grandson, James II., for endeavouring, like her, to restore Catholicism, 
lost his throne, and was driven into exile. A foreign land witnessed 
the extinction of the royal line of Stuarts—a family rendered one of the 
most tragic in the annals of history, by their inconsiderate spirit, their 
adventurous character, and the continued fatality of their career.” 

We ought to add that the English version of M. Mignet’s work has 
been executed by Mr. Scobel with fidelity, elegance, and spirit, so as 
to receive the just approbation of M. Mignet himself, 


THE MAJESTIC OAK, 
(From the German of Fiilleborn. ) 


BENEATH thy shadow’s venerable gloom, 
Whose friendly canopy invites repose; 
Where the breeze murmurs through the leafy dome 
As if some spirit’s whisper round it rose ! 
I muse upon thy being and thy birth, 
The story of thy long-extended life ! 
—— was then this ever-changing earth, 
hen rose thy germ, with young existence rife ? 
Five centuries and more have roll’d awa’ 
Since the small sapling struggled into Tight ! 
How many tears have fallen since that day! 
How War and Plague have revell’d in their might! 
What wondrous changes dost thou not behold 
Within this land which thy huge bulk did rear! 
How many customs hast thou seen grow old! 
What generations rise and disappear ! 


Lightnings have quiver’d round thy lofty crown, 
Tempests thy leafy tresses scatter’d wide ! 

Floods oft have reach’d and raged around thy throne, 
And yet unshaken thou dost still abide! 

What numbers, as if scatter'd by the wind, 
Of man’s brief race, have perish’d on these plains ! 

Ah! though in God’s high image form’d, mankind 
Must fade, fleet, perish—while a tree remains ! 

And oh! how many more must moulder hence 
Before thy lofty summit bows to age! 

Yet, last! With thy duration may dispense 
We, of whose lives this is but the first stage ! 

Thy mighty stem once fall’n—as fall it must— 
No future life awaits thee, noble tree ! 

But man shall spring triumphant from the dust, 
And rise to new worlds—in eternity ! Eta. 
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Ir would be difficult to select a line of route, more fertile in objects 
of general interest, more abounding in historical associations, or more 
suggestive of philosophic reflection, than the shores and islands of the Me- 
diterranean. The classical enthusiast; the votary of pleasure; the 
patient antiquary; the idler who knows not how to employ his time ; 
the valetudinarian who sighs for a warmer sun and a brighter atmo- 
sphere ; the sculptor whose visions are of the Venus, the Apollo, and the 
Laocoon ; the painter who has long dreamed of*the glories of the Sis- 
tine Chapel ; all turn their eyes anxiously towards “ fair Ausonia,” and 
the glowing regions of the south, as to lands of promise, flowing over 
with information, amusement, and renovated health. Let the reader lay 
open the map of Europe, and look on the vast, central, inland sea, which 
stretches itself from the pillars of Hercules, to the coasts of Syria and 
Palestine ; while his mind reverts to the origin, fortunes, conquests and 
decline, of the various nations, with their diversified languages, manners, 
and acquirements, which, in ancient as well as modern times, have 
peopled its borders, and occupied the rich and stately islands with which 
its bosom is studded. He will furnish himself with food for speculation, 
not easily exhausted. 

In an after-dinner conversation at General Paoli’s (the table-talk of 
that era must not be estimated by the post-prandial colloquy of the 
present day), when the subject happened to be introduced, Dr. Johnson 
observed, that “a man who has not been in Italy is always conscious of 
an inferiority, from his not having seen what it is expected a man should 
see. The grand object of travelling is to visit the shores of the Medi- 
terranean. On those shores were the four great empires of the world— 
the Assyrian, the Persian, the Grecian, and the Roman. All our religion, 
almost all our law, almost all our arts, almost all that sets us° above 
savages, has come to us from the shores of the Mediterranean.” It was 
then remarked by General Paoli, that the Mediterranean would be a 
noble subject for a poem. And so, unquestionably, it would ; second 
only in sublimity to that selected by the lofty genius which sang “ of 
man’s first disobedience ;” which has given us the history of creation in 
undying verse, and embodied the Newtonian system in a single line— 


“¢ And earth, self-balanced, in her centre hung.” 


Railroads and steam navigation have brought the most distant countries 
into close proximity. In six months we can now accomplish a tour 
which occupied the last generation as many years. Economy of time is 
a multiplication of existence in the same ratio. The value of life is not 
to be estimated by duration, but by the industry and achievement which 
can be compressed within a given period. When the poet wrote in such 
raptures of the invention of letters, which enables disconsolate lovers to 
“ waft a sigh from Indus to the Pole,” what would he have thought had 
he lived to see the electric telegraph, by which these little endearing 


* The Shores and Islands of the Mediterranean, including a visit to the Seven 
Churches of Asia. By the Rev. H. Christmas, M.A., F.R.S., F.S.A., Author of 
“‘ The Cradles of the Twin Giants, Science and History,” &c. 3 vols. 
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communications may be interchanged at the distance of hundreds of miles 
in a few minutes ? 

Mr. Christmas has given us much information on the countries he 
visited ; and he visited many within a short space of time. He is neither 
circumlocutory nor obscure ; his pages are not over-loaded with a pedantic 
display of learning, or the hacknied phraseology of connoisseurship. It is 
quite refreshing to escape from a picture gallery, a museum of antiqui- 
ties, or the ruins of a temple, without trite discussions on chiaro oscuro, 
light and shade, the depth or transparency of colouring, the beauties of a 
torso, or the comparative merits of the five orders of architecture. Al- 
though our author mentions ill-health as one of the causes which led him 
to travel, we can trace nothing of the querulousness of an invalid in the 
tendency of his remarks. He writes with the graceful ease of a gentle- 
man and a scholar, divested of clerical bias or prejudice. His profes- 
sional habiliments are not unnecessarily obtruded. He either leaves them 
at home, or reserves them at the bottom of his portmanteau for parti- 
cular occasions. In a few pages of preface, he suggests some valuable 
hints on the economy of travelling, and we anticipate, from the outset, 
an agreeable fellowship with a companion who cautions you more than 
once, as a matter of course, to place a bible and prayer-book in one of 
your saddle-bags, and on no account to forget Shakspeare and Don Quixote 
in the other. With this short note of preparation, he plunges imme- 
diately tx medias res, without detaining you on the beaten track through 
France and Spain, embarks at Barcelona, and lands at Palma, the capital 
of Majorca. Here you are, on fresh ground, which well repays investi- 
gation. The whole of the first volume, and a portion of the second, are 
devoted to the Balearic Islands, dependencies of Spain, but not integrally 
Spanish, and as little known to the generality of English readers, as the 
interior of New Zealand, or the remote settlements of Australia. It was 
not always so. Minorca, at one time, had become almost a colony of 
England, having been thrice, and for considerable periods, under British 
rule. In 1808, when Spain, rising against the invasion of Napoleon, 
threw herself into the arms of England, Port Mahon was again opened 
to our fleets, and thenceforth became invaluable, as a naval rendezvous, 
to the close of the war. The Minorquins of that day, as well as the 
Sicilians, fully expected to remain under British rule, and were struck 
with bitter disappointment when handed back to their old masters. But 
as the wheel went round, and Napoleon was dethroned, principally through 
the constancy of England, our government, actuated by an insane, be- 
sotted imitation of magnanimity, gave up all, when they might have rc- 
tained everything. There was not a power existing which could have 
said nay, and enforced their veto against any condition which England 
had then chosen to demand. Spain, in addition to the unnegociable 
debt of gratitude, which is usually settled with a sponge, owed us an 
enormous amount of value received in solid specie, which has never been 
repaid. The harbour of Port Mahon, in the event of a war with our 
Gallic neighbours, is a thousand times more valuable, as a station for 
our blockading fleets, than Malta; as being more accessible, more con- 
nected with Gibraltar, and much nearer to Toulon, the great naval dépét 
of France, on her southern coast. So is Sardinia, which could have been 
repeatedly purchased for 400,000/., as Lord Nelson never ceased to 
reiterate to the Admiralty in his letters. Minorca, Sardinia, Sicily, and 


Elba, might have formed a portion of our insular empire, far more 
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desirable than continental possessions, and which never could have been 
wrested from us, as long as we preserved our ascendancy at sea. We 
then should, in truth, have retained the command of the Mediterranean, 
with island colonies which long before now would, under good govern- 
ment, have repaid the expenses of their domestic legislation with a tenfold 
overplus. Sinews and nerves, to strengthen the protecting body, rather 
than a drain on its springs of life. These thoughts present themselves 
while we are journeying with Mr. Christmas along the shores of the 
Mediterranean. A maritime empire requires islands for her outposts. 
Turn to the great western continent. Vancouver's Island is of more 
value to us than the boundless wastes of Oregon. It has condensed mi- 
neral wealth, lies nearly opposite to the great navigable river of the adja- 
cent continent, and within reach of its estuary. The little, insignificant 
cluster of rocks, Bermuda, so imperceptible, that a seventy-four would 
almost run against it on a dark night—with its unattackable anchorage, 
safe in all weathers, and so surrounded by coral reefs, that nothing but a 
native pilot could ever thread a vessel through such a labyrinth—with 
its storehouses, docks, and naval depositories—is an advanced post of 
more commanding importance, if a “flare-up” should ever occur with 
brother Jonathan, than Canada and Nova Scotia in the north, and the 
two Floridas in the south, which at one time we could have had for ask- 
ing. It is as ugly a vision to America, as the eye of Polyphemus, in the 
middle of his forehead, was to Ulysses and his companions. A central 
telescope, fixed in the gangway, sweeping along their sea-board, and peep- 
ing into their internal arrangements in every direction. Our trans~ 
atlantic friends know this well, and would have no objection if, by a 
convulsion act, or a special hurricane, Bermuda could, some fine morning, 
be carried round Cape Horn, or whisked over the Isthmus of Darien, 
and suddenly find itself planted in the middle of the Pacific. 

Majorca, by the description of Mr. Christmas, is a fine island. Its 
resources have never been developed, but appear to be in a state of 
improvement. The inhabitants, having been left much to themselves, 
are honest, simple, and primitive in habits. They tell a good deal of 
truth, trust each other implicitly, are incognizant of petty larceny or 
highway robbery, mild in temperament, settling domestic squabbles with 
their fists, but without damage, and unpractised in the stiletto. They 
seldom put their possessions under lock and key. Bramah and Chubb 
would meet with no encouragement, and Mr. Hobbs would search in vain 
for a subject on which to exercise his ingenuity. Life and property are 
far more secure than even in Great Britain. Hospitality is universal ; one 
or two good introductions would frank a stranger through the whole island. 

Like all other races in which the Spanish blood is mingled, the Majorcan 
is temperate in drink, but he differs from his congeners in a dislike to 
violence, and the high value he sets on human life. The average of 
murders hardly amounts to one in seven years. ‘ When capital punish- 
ment is inflicted,” says Mr. Christmas, “ and this awful brutalizing spec- 
tacle is, happily, of extreme rarity—the larger portion of the more edu- 
cated classes, and not a few of the others also, shut themselves up in 
their houses, that they may not by chance be spectators of a scene so 
frightful. When, a few years ago, some soldiers were shot in the plaza 
at Palma, it is a fact that not only was there no gathering together of 
a savage and demoralized mob to witness the dying agonies of a fellow- 
creature, but that incredible multitudes left the city till the execution was 
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over, that they might not hear the discharge of that musketry which 
announced the slaughter of human beings! Another moral lesson which 
Majorca reads to Protestant and enlightened England !” 

Enlightened England would do wisely to study this lesson, and mend 
her manners through a very unpretending preceptor. There must be 
some morbid sediment at the bottom of John Bull’s otherwise healthy 
composition, or he never would take such delight in seeing a fellow- 
creature hanged. Public execution in extreme cases can scarcely be 
avoided ; but it is marvellous as well as mournful, in a country otherwise 
so civilized as ours, to see multitudes of both sexes get up in the middle 
of the night, and stand for hours in patient expectation, sometimes half 
drowned, and more than half smothered, that they may win a front view 
of the edifying tragedy. When Earl Ferrers was executed at Tyburn in 
1760, for murdering his steward, it was computed that fifty thousand 
persons were present. But this was a case of unique excitement. The 
hanging of a real lord, in his wedding suit of white embroidered satin and 
velvet, was, as the patient himself remarked, a sight they had never seen 
before, and almost an excuse for the truculent curiosity. 

Mr. Christmas is evidently a zealous, orthodox Protestant minister, but 
he appears to have no taste for controversial quibbles, and while keenly 
alive to the pernicions evils and absurdities of the Romish church, does 
not step unnecessarily out of his way to rake up scandalous stories against 
her. His anecdotes are humorous rather than malicious, and balanced 
by a counterpoise in the scale of commendation. He has introduced us 
to more than one Majorcan priest, whose lives and characters do honour 
to religion, and has given us accounts of their benevolence, which he very 
justly remarks “should be told to the credit of the Roman Catholic 
priesthood, when other tales are told against them.” Throughout the 
island of Majorca carriages are rarely met with, the roads, or rather the 
absence of roads, rendering them useless. A few antediluvian vehicles 
are sometimes seen lumbering along the streets of Palma, and the inha- 
bitants boast that they possessed these luxurious appendages long before 
they were known even in Madrid. They have neither street cries, nor 
street music, no reviews of soldiers, and mirabile dictu—no beggars! 
The climate of the entire island, with the exception of the one inter- 
dicted spot of Alcudia, which seems to be a second Sierra Leone, is admi- 
rable, and the inland scenery beautiful and romantic. The inhabitants 
of Alcudia are said to be divided into three classes—‘ Those who have 
the ague, those who have just had the ague, and those who are going 
to have the ague.” In Sierra Leone there are always two governors ; 
one dead, and another going out to replace him. 

The churches in the Balearic Islands appear to be well furnished with 
the usual supply of saintly legends and relics. Among the latter, as a 
matter of course, is a piece of the true cross, of which there is computed 
to be enough in the world to build a line-of-battle ship; and one of 
the thirty pieces of silver paid to Judas. These are exhibited as un- 
doubted originals. They are scarcely as curious as some articles in a 
collection which Horace Walpole mentions as being, at the time when he 
travelled, in the possession of an itinerant monk in Italy, who lived by 
showing them. A feather from Michael’s wing, a crow from St. Peter’s 
cock, a groan from Mary Magdalen, and, as the pious /rate expressed it, 
“a small bit of the blessed fig-tree which our Saviour cursed.” 

The Majorcans claim for their eccentric countryman, mayen’ Lulli, 
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the invention of the compass (more popularly attributed to Flavio Gioja 
of Amalfi), and assign to him the first conception of the vast American 
continent, subsequently discovered by Columbus and Vespuccio. They 
also take possession of Hannibal, and enrol him among their native 
heroes. The evidence is sadly defective in support of either of these 
hypotheses. In the library of Count de Montenegro, which contains many 
rarities, our author discovered a singular document, which appears to have 
been hitherto unnoticed—an heraldic table of descent, bearing mention of 
an ancient family, with their armorial bearings, called Bonapart, and, as 
he strongly inclines to think, the ancestors of the great Napoleon. If 
80, they were originally nobles of Provence, who migrated to Majorca, 
and thus of French extraction, which the Emperor would have given 
something to establish. We confess we cannot follow Mr. Christmas 
in his line of proof with satisfactory conviction, nor does it much signify 
if we could. Superior spirits establish ancestry by their deeds. “I date 
from Montenotte—I am the Rodolph of Hapsburgh of my family!” 
These are better roots for the genealogical tree of the great conqueror 
than the petty sovereign of Treviso, from whom the Emperor Francis 
would have deduced his compulsive son-in-law, or the obscure Solar of 
Majorca, who, according to this recent discovery, may have been his 
remote progenitor. Our author impresses us with such a favourable 
opinion of the Majorcan character in general, and eulogizes their domestic 
habits so warmly, that we are almost tempted to exclaim “ redeuntur 
Saturnia regna,” and to conclude that the golden age has actually re- 
vived in this fortunate island. But he mentions a few trifling draw- 
backs, lest his picture should appear all bright and sunny, without a 
cloud. The mass of the people is ignorant and slothful. The nobles are 
extravagant, and live beyond their incomes. They are fond of going to 
law, and the tribes of Levi and Benjamin are ever at hand, with their 
“ monies and their usances,” as in countries where the circulating medium 
is more in demand, to accommodate gentlemen in difficulties with ready 
cash, on bill, bond, or annuity. 

Passing from the Balearic group by Barcelona and Marseilles, Mr. 
Christmas visits in succession Genoa, Leghorn, Pisa, Florence, Bologna, 
Padua, and Ferrara and so on through Venice to Trieste and the Ionian 
Islands. In all these renowned cities, everything worthy of attention 
has been so minutely investigated, that a tourist in 1851 can only record 
his own individual impressions of what thousands have previously de- 
scribed. His most ambitious attempt at novelty must resemble the 
re-arrangement of a popular air with a few variations. The pages of the 
present writer are never dull, much acuteness and originality of thought 
are happily mixed with light and agreeable anecdote, while we are carried 
rapidly over the most hackneyed ground without a sensation of weariness. 
Italy, under the iron despotism of Austria, languishes and recedes. Such 
nationality as she ever possessed, and it amounted to little, is hourly 
becoming less. Education is not likely to be promoted in a conquered 
country, which withers under the tyranny of a conqueror, who, in his 
turn, trembles before the influence of enlightened opinion. 

The present state of Venice suggests painful reflections. Her external 
beauty remains, a shadow without substance. All that gave strength or 
energy is gone. Her marble palaces still glitter in the sun, but the 
ancient families no longer inhabit them. The gondolas still glide silently, 
but along deserted canals; the arch of the Rialto stands, but the mer- 
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chants of the world no longer congregate on its thoroughfare ; the horses 
of Lysippus are bridled, while the lion of St. Mark has folded his mane, 
and suffered his claws to be extracted. A railroad connects the ocean- 
girded city with the main land, and the port, which formerly monopo- 
lized the commerce of the world, is fast filling with fluvial deposits, which 
render it a basin of mud. A mighty change has come over the destinies 
of nations since this haughty city “ sat in state, throned on her hundred 
isles ;*> when her doge, resplendent in his pomp on the deck of the Bu- 
centaur, threw a ring into the Adriatic, in symbol of its vassalage. Mr. 
Christmas mourns over the decay of Venice, but thinks she is not yet 
fallen past recovery. “No one can regret,” he justly remarks, “the 
extinction of the Venetian power; perhaps of all governments it was the 
most essentially wicked. But it is not possible to imagine anything of 
more marvellous beauty, or fairy-like than this city of the Doges, with 
all its accessories; and if Austria allows it to perish, she will commit a 
crime against art, and science, and history, and poetry, and romance ; 
and I do not know that even Austria is Beeotian enough to do it.” But 
she is, as time will show. She has no intervals of generous enthusiasm, 
no sympathy with reminiscences; her feelings, thoughts, and projects are 
absorbed in one cold word—policy. This policy points out Trieste as a 
preferable naval emporium. The harbour is better, and the situation 
more immediately under her own controul. An integral portion of her 
empire, German rather than Italian, and not a foreign conquest, which a 
revolution bestowed yesterday, and another may take away to-morrow. 
The rise of Trieste implies the fall of Venice. 

There has been much disquisition on the value of the Ionian Islands 
as dependencies of England. Many politicians pronounce them a burthen 
rather than a benefit ; and certainly, up to the present hour, their revenue 
has fallen short of the expenditure. Mr. Christmas is of opinion that 
the wisest course would be to hand them over to Greece, to be amalga- 
mated with that kingdom, we retaining only Corfu, the advanced position 
of which, looking into the mouth of the Adriatic, confers on it importance 
as a military station, which the other islands cannot compete with. 
Cephalonia has often been recommended, from its superior size, popula- 
tion, and superior harbour, as more eligible for the seat of Government. 
But the Ionian Islands are unfit for independence, and Greece is unable 
to protect or improve them. Austria, if she could, would like to rule in 
the Adriatic, with the domineering exclusiveness which Russia exercises 
over the Black Sea, although this is an empty chimera never to be 
realized. As a preliminary, therefore, she would gladly see the British 
flag removed from the seven islands, and replaced by the less influential 
banner of King Otho. We need not be surprised that her agency and 
influence, as Mr. Christmas implies, is at work to make the islanders dis- 
contented with their lot, and to give them yearnings after nationality, 
which she could suppress with the thong and the handcuff, if they be- 
longed to her. ‘The system of her external government is as unprincipled 
and tyrannical as it is unstable. 

From the Ionian Islands, our author journeys on round the Morea and 
up the Archipelago to Athens and Constantinople. His remarks on the 
present state and future prospects of the Greek kingdom, are judicious, 
accurate, and interesting ; including a clear account of the causes of our 
late blockade, aud the coercive measures of Lord Palmerston. Those 
measures 80 loudly commented on and hastily condemned by many, both 
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at home and abroad, have completely vindicated themselves by the result. 
The demands of England have been satisfied, and her character and popu- 
larity advanced by a straightforward proceeding. The modern Greek, with 
all his ancestry of glory, his recollections of Miltiades, Leonidas, and 
Pericles, is on the whole inferior in moral integrity to the Turk, his 
recent master, to whom he bears, and ever will bear, an irreconcilable 
antipathy. In two thousand years, his characteristics of duplicity and 
disregard of truth are still stamped upon him in indelible characters, 
however much his nobler attributes may have degenerated. It will take 
a long time to educate him for the position which his renovated nation 
may, in the current of events, again occupy in the European family. 
That the Hellenic race should be united into one kingdom, is an an- 
ticipation of the future cherished under the name of Panhellenism, and 
firmly believed in through the length and breadth of the land. It seems 
not only reasonable but probable that this should one day occur. Turkey 
is efféte, and tottering to her fall. She would have succumbed to Russia 
in 1830, when the armies of Diebitsch passed the Balkan, and encamped 
on the plains of Adrianople, but for the interference of France and Eng- 
land, who signified to the northern autocrat, in terms not to be mistaken, 
“Thus far shalt thou go, and no farther.” Russia will never turn her 
eye away from the tempting prospect’of the Golden Horn, and would 
rather her ancient enemy, the Ottoman, remained tenant in possession of 
what she considers her destined inheritance, than that a now compact 
empire, rising in the energy of renovation, and professing the same creed 
with herself, should step into his place, and thus protract her conquest 
sine die. On the other hand, France and England, while bent on pre- 
serving a barrier against the encroachments of Russia, are not likely to 
unite in thrusting Greece into the slippers of Turkey, although Greece 
may be anxious enough to figure in them. She must wait the gradual 
unfolding of events, and “ bide her time,” studying in the meanwhile to 
render herself equal to the more commanding destinies which Providence 
may have in store for her. A country has much to learn in the common 
rudiments of moral instruction, of which a conscientious traveller writes, 
“The ministry allege that even the very chairs and tables in the minis- 
terial hotels are not safe; the Queen declines going to the theatre, 
because the furniture of her box was stolen; and there are villages in 
Acarnania where one day in the year is consecrated to theft.” King Otho 
sits in an uneasy chair, which he may perhaps abdicate of his own accord, 
if not called on to retire. The throne of Greece is not a very popular 
investment, and was some time in the market before a bidder could be 
found. Leopold of Belgium, to whom it was first offered, declined the 
bauble, and proved himself a wise man in his generation. His snug little 
kingdom, though less classical, is more secure, and has stood unmoved, 
while Europe was convulsed with revolutions. It has, besides, the addi- 
tional advantage of being nearer Claremont in case of accidents. 
Two-thirds of the last volume of the work we are reviewing, are occu- 
pied with an elaborate description of a visit to the “Seven Churches of 
Asia,” as addressed in the Apocalyptic epistles by St. John. Both to 
the antiquarian and the believing Christian, the sites and vestiges of the 
renowned cities in which those churches stood, combine a blended in- 


terest, which no localities in the east (Jerusalem and Bethlehem perhaps 
excepted), can compete with. 


Some portions of this subject are involved in obscurities which lay 
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readers cannot always disentangle to their perfect satisfaction. In such 
cases, it is better to adopt the well-based opinion of professed theolo- 
gians and preachers of the Gospel, who have devoted much time to the 
study of these particular points, than either to vibrate in doubt, become 
bewildered in conflicting theories, or shrink from an inquiry which you 
are apprehensive of not thoroughly comprehending. The passages of 
explanatory application with which Mr. Christmas accompanies this sec- 
tion of his work, will be found to supply a clear, intelligible commentary 
on the inspired text. The reader should turn to the Apocalypse, and 
study the chapters referred to, in conjunction with the pages before him, 
if he wishes to understand the drift of the present writer, or considers 
the subject as one of leading importance. The thoughtless may, perhaps, 
pass it by altogether, as too heavy and solemn’ for desultory perusal, or 
to be referred to a more convenient opportunity. Unreflecting minds may 
try to persuade themselves that remote classical antiquity has nothing 
in common with the comparatively recent Christian revelation. In the 
ruined cities and temples of Asia Minor both are inseparably twined 
together. The mouldering relics of Ephesus, Sardis, and Thyatira ; 
of Laodicea, Hierapolis, and Colosse, bear testimony to the mission 
of our Saviour, as powerfully as they remind us of the pagan glories of 
Diana and Cybele, of the changeful destiny of Creesus, the sweeping con- 
quests of Cyrus and Alexander, or the might of Imperial Rome. Tra- 
velling in Asia Minor, now that Turkey has become more tolerant and 
sociable, does not appear to be attended with much danger or privation. 
The khans, as the Turkish hostelries are called, are not unendurable to 
travellers in good health and spirits. They are certainly preferable to a 
tent, or a bivouac on the hill side, with the azure sky for a canopy. The 
chief objection is the difficulty of obtaining six feet square to yourself 
when they are crowded. To the most gregarious temperament, occasional 
privacy is one of the greatest of blessings. The inhabitants are civilly 
disposed, not inordinately given to extortion, and the horses are enduring 
and sure-footed. Jackals are constantly heard, but seldom seen ; and 
although marvellous legends are preserved of leopards, tigers, and even 
lions, yet these formidable denizens of the desert are scarcely ever 
visible in the flesh. Snakes and scolopendras are abundant, but much 
more afraid of man than he is of them, and little inclined to volunteer 
dealings with him unless they can catch him by surprise. 

Winding up his account of the Seven Churches at Laodicea, Mr. 
Christmas carries us over the stupendous ruins of Hierapolis, and thence 
to Tripolis, where he closes his tour, and takes leave of his readers. We 
have accompanied him with much pleasure, and are sorry when we part. 
His book will amply repay perusal, and cannot fail to be popular. There 
may be more showy and more ambitious publications on many of the 
countries he visited, but we can recollect none so generally entertaining, 
comprising so much novelty, and so totally free from even a shadow of 
objection. 
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AN “EXCURSION TRIP,” BUT NOT BY RAILWAY, 


BY A LADY. 


Overcome with exnwi, in being obliged by circumstances to pass a few 
weeks in London in the month of September, with no resource but the 
unseasonable society the club affords at such a period ; for the sake of 
excitement, I determined to pay a few guineas for an excursion in a 
balloon. 

- In my then frame of mind, the reputed danger of such a trip only 
added a zest to the determination ; in fact, my head was so fully occu- 
pied with pleasant anticipations as to leave no room for fears of any kind, 

I recollected the old song of my childhood— 

‘¢ Was never you at the top of St. Paul’s, 

To see the little people below ? 

See how they run about the street ! 

See how the coach and horses meet ! 

Sure never was half so pretty a show !” 
and I thought that I might enjoy some of the delights of such a spec- 
tacle without groping my way through dark, dirty passages, or puttin 
my muscles to the exertion of mounting some hundreds of stairs. 
would take a flight, if only for an hour, from this grovelling world, and 
though I might be in the clouds, must needs enjoy, during the time, at 
least a few elevated ideas. 

The time appointed was nearly that of the full moon, which would 
afford advantages in an evening ascent, although I was not quite so 
enthusiastic as the gentleman who affirmed that— 

* It were an easy leap 
To pluck bright honours from the pale-faced moon ;” 
nor, as my time was so short, did I even anticipate being able to get an 
interview with the man in that planet, or to ascertain if his bundle of 
sticks was really composed of the chips of some stray moonbeams, or 
whether the breed of his dog was (as is natural to suppose) that of a 
Skye terrier ! 

My arrangements were made for a place in the great Nassau balloon, 
under the auspices and direction of that prince of aeronauts, the veteran 
Green ; who, having made nearly five hundred ascents, we might fairly 
conclude that the chances in favour of our safe return were, at least, as 
five hundred to one. 

Soon after half-past five, on the evening of the — September, the 
party assembled at Vauxhall. At six, the balloon being apparently 
extended to its full limits and beautiful form, and waving majestically to 
and fro in the air, as if impatient to be released from the trammels that 
held it down to the ground, the car, or oblong basket, was hooked on, 
and we prepared to take our seats. 

In this design, however, we were slightly impeded by some of the 
affectionate friends, whom we were about to leave on terra firma, who 
surrounded us with a variety of remarks which (had we felt nervously 
inclined) would by no means have tended to raise our spirits, consisting 
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chiefly of touching inquiries on the subject of our sanity, and fears that 
they would never again have the gratification of beholding us. 

The servant of one gentleman approached his master timidly, and with 
much obvious hesitation, addressed him with, “I beg your pardon, sir, but 
if—I say, sir, 1F you should not return, what am I to do with your 
things ?” and even after we were fairly seated in the car, a friend of one 
of our party rushed up, and with extended hand, exclaimed, ‘‘ One mo- 
ment! my dear fellow! before you go, tell me, have you any last words 
to say, or have you left any memorandum !” 

Having, at length, taken our seats, I began to cast a look round on 
the arrangements. Our party consisted of eight, including our direetor- 
in-chief ; five in the car, and three sitting on the hoop above it. Among 
the former, I was surprised to observe, two ladies, under the escort of an 
elderly gentleman of military bearing; I must confess that my first im- 
pression on perceiving this ingredient in our party, was anything but one 
of gallantry. I apprehended that we should be subjected to a succession 
of “ Ohs!” and of “ Ahs!” and to a variety of little pretty interesting 
scenes of trepidations and alarms; in short, that instead of contemplat- 
ing the wonders of a conveyance through mid-air, our attention would 
be occupied in “ taking care of the ladies.” I found myself most agree- 
ably mistaken, however ; my fair companions behaved with admirable 
fortitude, having courage enough not to entertain feelings of fear, and 
sense enough not to affect them. 

As I wished to understand something of the rationale of what I 
was about, I found on inquiry, that this “ Monster Balloon” was 
made of the strongest and best silk, of which the quality may be con- 
ceived, by its cost of 13s. and 14s. 6d. per yard, (double the usual width, 
being of 44 inches, it took 984 yards or would have required 2000 yards 
of the common width ;) that it was capable of being extended into a globe 
of 51 feet in diameter across, and 72 feet up and down, having a taper- 
ing lower end, somewhat in the shape of a pear ; consequently, according 
to the calculations of able mathematicians, that it could contain 84,790 
cubic feet of gas; that the gas (supplied by the London Company at 
Vauxhall), was 40 pounds per thousand cubic feet lighter than the atmo- 
spheric air, and that the balloon, if quite full, would have a buoyancy suf- 
ficient to raise 3350 to 3400 pounds into the air, according to its tempe- 
rature, and the barometric pressure of the atmosphere. 

As the machine itself, with car and every other appendage, weighs 
from 900 to 1050 pounds, according to the grapnel and cable used, which 
differ greatly in weight according to weather, there would remain about 
2300 pounds for ballast and passengers, to keep it exactly in equilibrium. 

It is considered, that full 600 pounds should be taken of ballast, and 
an excess of buoyancy, of at least from 10 to 100 pounds, according to 
the force of the wind, and the obstacles to be avoided in ascending, to 
enable it to rise freely ; leaving, with all these deductions, 2200 pounds 
for passengers. 

Those forming our party, might be estimated perhaps, at about 150 
pounds each, that is, between ten and eleven stone, making for the eight, 
about 1200 pounds ; it was therefore not run at all close. 

Thus, in addition to the experience of the fact of the operation, I be- 
came sensible of the why and wherefore, and all our future p i 


acquired a fresh interest in my eyes, from becoming intelligible to my 
reason. 
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At six, with great precision, all the tackling and interior arrangements 
being completed to Mr. Green’s satisfaction, the heavy half hundred 
weights unhooked, and their places supplied by the brawny arms of the 
workmen, who had attended the filling and preparations, the word was 
given to “ let go,” and away we rose rapidly but most smoothly, amidst 
the shouts of the surrounding multitude, the firing of cannon, and the 
crash of “ God save the Queen” from a full band. 

There was a most agreeable sensation of pride and self-satisfaction in 
this triumphal recognition of our departure ; and though I was, indivi- 
dually, but as the fly on the Lord Mayor’s state coach, I felt impressed 
with an innate idea of the dignity of my position. I fancied myself 
like a great hero in a crowd of his admiring countrymen, with the advan- 
tage, however (which, on cool reflection, I am inclined to consider is not 
small), of being able to retire into the humble unnoticed individual, and 
not remain an unceasing spectacle for the popular gaze, like our own great 
hero, who was recently in danger of being crushed to death by the affec- 
tionate pressure of the crowds of his worshippers: in which case he 
might, like Semele, have perished by the extent of glory he had accumu- 
lated on himself. 

The evening was magnificent, with a very little air of wind, approach- 
ing to that greatest of all desiderata for aeronauts—a calm. 

The first subject for notice that we experienced was the total absence 
of any sensible motion; so smoothly and calmly did the monster glide 
along, that, but for the glance downwards which marked our rapid pro- 
gress, we should have supposed ourselves perfectly stationary. 

The next thing that struck our minds was the want of feeling as re- 
garded our bodies, of any wind or current of air, unlike the effect of all 
other kind of locomotion, we were carried along with the wind, and at the 
same pace, instead of being conveyed through it, as in other cases of 
movement, or passively resisting it as when remaining still. 

This placidity tended in a great degree to produce another effect, con- 
trary to our expectations, which was, freedom from sensation of cold, 
notwithstanding the considerable height we attained. This was very dif- 
ferent from our anticipations before starting, when, had not Mr. Green 
repeatedly warned us of our mistake we should have furnished the 
car with a sufficient quantity of great coats, cloaks, and furs, to have 
made us quite comfortable in the case of a voyage to the North Pole. 

The actual effect, however, is consistent with what is related of the 
experience in very cold countries, that the inconvenience of the sensa- 
tion of cold is very much in proportion to the amount of wind. 

The navigators in the Polar regions have remarked, that when the 
weather was calm, the cold, however intense (as shown by the thermo- 
meter) was quite bearable, but that wind made it cutting, and rendered a 
degree of suffering inevitable. 

In like manner, parties exposed to be out at night, when deep snow 
is on the ground, bank themselves round with it to keep out the wind 
which alone prevents them from taking repose. 

We soon began to turn our attention to the novel sight presented to us. 

It has been remarked, that when thinking of the past, people look 
down ; and upwards when contemplating the future; our ideas were all 
concentrated on the present, with a slight vision of an early future, and 
yet our eyes were all directed downwards, and very wonderful was the 
picture on which we gazed. 
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We looked down on the country as we passed rapidly over it ; first, 
the suburbs of London, and then in succession, villages, woods, fields, 
and houses, distinguishing still life from what was in motion, having 
before us, as it were, a varying animated map. 

Talk of the view from St. Paul’s!—it could be nothing to it. The 


people below appeared less than little, they became gradually as mites; . 


and carriages and horses, and cattle were so reduced, that it seemed a 
wonder how such diminutive articles and animals could possibly have life 
or motion : giving way to the illusion of the moment, we almost felt a 
desire to have the tiny things in our own hand, and examine them 
through a microscope. 

Under these and similar reflections we glided along with so little to 
interrupt the “even tenor of our way,” that one of my military com- 
panions declared that he almost felt disappointment at the extreme tran- 


quillity of our progress, and expressed his opinion that a balloon was— 


rather a “take in” for those who tried it in the hope of expe- 
riencing “ une sensation forte.” 

The only risk we ran arose from the absence of mind of an occu- 
pant of the hoop who would persist in pulling a rope, which dangling 
from above, hung between his legs, although repeatedly cautioned by 
Mr. Green to “let it alone.” He turned a deaf ear to the warning, 
however, until the “ veteran,” looking up for the third time, and seeing 
him actively employed in pulling the same plaything, exclaimed with 
much vehemence, “I tell you what, sir, if you don’t let go that rope, 
you'll bring ruin on us all!” It was the rope for letting out the gas! 
“ Au moins,” observed one of our own party, in a consolatory tone to 
my gallant friend, “ au moins, cela /rise Paventure !” 

Afterwards came some amicable discussions, as to who should be thrown 
overboard, in case the ballast was found to be insufficient ; some one 
suggested jocosely, that it would of course be the ladies, as those least 
likely to be useful in case of emergency ; but the veteran with gallantry 
declared, “ We always throw over the gentlemen first,” (as if it were a 
matter of daily oceurrence), “and keep the ladies to the last !” 

It is not a little characteristic of the sense of danger felt by the 
first and most practised aeronaut of the day, that Mr. Green,—after 
numerous anecdotes of perils and accidents, when asked very gravely 
by a lady, “ Now, Mr. Green, what was the worst ascent you ever 
made ?”—after ruminating a little, stroked his chin, and answered, 
“ Madam, the worst ascent I ever made, was at » When the receipts 
did not amount to the expenses, by £40.” 

The evening was now closing rapidly, and the perceptible reduction of 
daylight, required us to prepare for a descent to terra firma, much sooner 
than we should otherwise have desired; but as these ascents are con- 
nected with bringing company to Vauxhall, which it is advantageous to 
defer to as late an hour as possible, time can barely be allowed to get the 
balloon well out of sight, so as to leave the spectators to doubt and 
speculate upon where it may have gone, and what probably may have 
been its fate, before the travellers must think of alighting. 

That operation consequently now commenced ; and it is the one, the 
only one presenting any difficulty or danger, where the machine itself is 
decently prepared and provided, 

The art of regulating the return to earth and landing, consists in 
judging accurately the combined rate of descent, and of forward progress, 
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so as to alight, without violence of shock, on the precise spot which 
the conductor observes to be appropriate; this is done by ejecting 
ballast or gas, as the case may require, rising or sinking; not, how- 
ever, under the favourable circumstances of a steam-vessel, with its 
continued power to “ease her,” “stop her,” “go a-head,” ad infinitum, 
but under the serious consideration, that the means applied to each 
movement, upwards or downwards, is at the expenditure of a portion of 
a definite limited amount of power, which is irrecoverable for further use. 

This, it will be readily conceived, requires some experience and judg- 
ment to manage, even in fine weather ; but in a strong wind, it is a very 
precarious operation, not only as regards touching the ground in the most 
favourable spot, but to avoid injuries to person or balloon, by being 
dragged along, perhaps over fences, water, &c., by the force of the wind 
acting on the great sail, of which the machine now consists, before the 
gas can be sufficiently let out to quiet it. 

A grapnel is brought into play to aid, but the greatest degree of sup- 
port is to be obtained by any body of persons that can be collected on 
the spot. A few individuals, laying hold of the car, or of ropes fas- 
tened to it will secure it perfectly. 

In our case, no inconvenience was experienced. Sufficient gas was 
ejected to cause us to descend ; we were inclined to doubt the effect, but 
some pieces of paper let out into the air proved to us that we were not 
only descending, but with great rapidity. 

As we approached the earth, Mr. Green so well understood his rates 
and distances, that he pointed out correctly, the field (still considerably 
in advance of us) where he would come to the ground. We shouted to 
some people, whom we saw at a little distance, to lay hold of the guide- 
rope, which they instantly did, and we touched the earth without any 
shock to produce the slightest inconvenience; and here it may be worthy 
of remark, how sounds were conveyed to our ears from below, with far 
less diminution than we expected ;—increasing distance affected the sight 
much as we had been accustomed to, but the sound reached us to a far 
greater extent: this is to be accounted for by the stillness in the inter- 
vening space, the absence of material impediments to break it, and the 
rarefaction of the air; another effect that has also been noted by the 
voyagers in the Polar regions, and which, by the reverse action, will 
explain the difficulty of hearing in the close atmosphere and broken 
surface of a crowded theatre. 

On alighting, we found that we were about fourteen miles from London, 
and a mile from a small country town in Kent. 

Thither we proceeded on foot, took a carriage with post-horses, and 
were welcomed back into Vauxhall Gardens, between nine and ten o’clock, 
after a very successful and most agreeable excursion. 

Mr. Green remained to pack up and bring back his balloon; he has, 
however, on several occasions, retained all the remaining gas for the night, 
anchoring the machine in open ground to a great road-roller, or other 
immoveable object, and reascended the following morning. The practi- 
eability of the proceeding proves well how tight and good his balloon 
must be. 

I might here terminate this not very eventful history, but I cannot 
resist adding a few words in reprehension of the senseless clamour about 
suppressing balloons altogether, on account of the accidents that have at 
times occurred. 
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If we examine minutely the causes of these accidents, we shall find 
them to have arisen in far greater proportion from ignorance, imperfect 
means, or want of precautions that common prudence would require, than 
from any necessary inherent danger in the operation itself. 

We hear of balloons bursting, entirely owing to inadequate material 
or workmanship in their construction ; but on this score, as well may 
sailing on the ocean be condemned, because some persons trust themselves 
to such lightly or injudiciously put together barks, as come to pieces in 
the first storm. 

One person makes a night-ascent, for the gratification of the public, and 
may alight in any danger; and, as if that was not enough, has the 
machine enveloped in fireworks, some sparks from which set it on fire, 
and thus, like Phaeton, is precipitated to earth amidst the conflagration 
created by his, or her (for I believe it was a lady) own rashness. 

One will attempt a descent in a parachute of his own contrivance, 
although he is warned that his principles are the reverse of what is neces- 
sary to produce the desired effect, and perishes. 

Had he made the experiment from the top of the Monument, he would 
have spared the balloon the unjust odium thrown on it; nor would any 
jury surely have brought in a verdict of murder, or even of manslaughter, 
against the poor Monument for the result. 

One very fertile source of these accidents is the insufficiency of buoyant 
power for the weight to be carried ;—either the calculations are wrong, 
the supply of gas fails, or, to keep time, and satisfy an impatient public, 
a premature departure “3 attempted before sufficient gas is introduced ; 
this want, however, frequently leads to the balloon being driven upon 
neighbouring trees or tops of houses, before it could rise the necessary 
height to clear them, and very disastrous effects are the consequence. 

Then again, to prevent disappointment to the public, an ascent is made 
in stormy weather, which must inevitably lead to difficulty and danger. 

And, lastly, how much failure and mishap may be attributed to the 
undertaking being constantly in the hands of persons without experience 
or knowledge of the business ; for it must readily be perceived from the 
above slight sketches, that, like most other things, this requires not only 
a cool and ready judgment, but a long apprenticeship. 

The very ropes and gear of different kinds need much careful consi- 
deration and arrangement, so as to be always fully available at the proper 
moment. 

With this ignorance, which is inexcusable, may be classed another, 
less to be complained of, but still very inconvenient, namely, the occa- 
sional want of presence of mind in the passengers, who, perhaps in alarm, 
may jump out on first reaching the ground, before sufficient gas has 
been ejected to diminish the buoyancy of the balloon in proportion to 
the loss of weight, and thus abandon the unfortunate principal to make 
another descent by his own unaided exertions. 

These, which are the great, if not the only causes of evil, cannot in 
justice be attributed to ballooning in the abstract: they are, in fact, the 
abuse and not the use of the operation. 

The strength of the argument, however, is supposed to lie in the 
query, why leave these openings for disaster, even if they do arise from 
ignorance or imprudence, for an object so utterly worthless ? 

And here we come to issue with those who would thus regulate pru- 
dence by scale and authority. 
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Asa mode of conveyance, the apparent impossibility of guiding bal- 
loons may indeed render them of little service, but while they are em- 
ployed, as is constantly the case, to test barometers and other scientific 
instruments, it cannot be affirmed with truth, that by them no beneficial 
results can be attained. 

The late Mr. R——- made several ascents, one to the great altitude of 
five miles, for the express purpose of proving the sensitiveness of the 
Aneroid barometer, under great changes of atmospheric pressure ; and in 
this case, the ease and safety with which the object was effected, contrasts 
strongly with the difficulties and dangers of ascents to great heights on 
land, as lately described by travellers who have ascended Mont Blanc. 

Many interesting observations have already been made in meteorology 
by the balloon ; more are desired by the scientific world ; and we can 
foresee many objects to be obtained from it, when it shall be, as may 
reasonably be hoped, more manageable ; and more particularly if it can 
be practised at a cheaper rate, and with means more readily and easily 
found than at present. 

When such shall be, there are surely many perceptibly useful purposes 
to which it can be applied. But independent of positive anticipations, 
who can say what may not arise from this only mode of penetrating into 
the open atmosphere ? 

The absurdity of seeking for the philosopher’s stone must soon have 
become apparent ; but thanks to the want in those days of that refined 
sentimentality that would prevent people, by force, from blowing them- 
selves up (as they frequently did), in the attempt to search for that 
“‘ most worthless of objects,” we owe to them some of the most important 
lights of chemical science. 

Of the four elements, the means for traversing the earth have been 
gradually improved, from walking on foot to the express train on a railway. 

On water, from the floating power of a piece of dried wood, to the 
magnificent performances of a steamer of two or three thousand tons. 

Fire is not yet to be penetrated; but should there be a promise of 
such a blessing in aid of the fire brigade, it is to be hoped that its pro- 
gress would not be arrested because some indiscreet dabblers should burn 
their fingers in trying the discovery. 

As regards the air then, let us deprecate the weak sensibility that 
would interrupt the pursuit of the achievements that have already been 
made in that element. 

Legislative regulations to check improvident arrangements on railways 
and by steam-packets, is a very different thing; there, large numbers are 
necessarily congregated for transport from place to place, with no means 
of knowing any particulars of the safety or danger of their conveyance ; 
while on the other hand, great gains may be made by working them 
under insufficient precautions. The public, therefore, have a right to 
look for some control to be kept over such great and necessary means of 
locomotion. 

But the balloon (of the present day, at least,) is on quite another 
scale ; and any persons venturing into it, may, and should, do it with 
their eyes open. 

It is only through toil, difficulty, and perhaps danger, that unexplored 
regions, whether material or scientific, are to be examined, and it is but 
right to give the attempts the greatest possible freedom of oe 

M. A. B. 
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Tue public are already aware of the existence of the letters and 
papers of which we have availed ourselves in the present undertaking. 
Most of the authors who have written upon the French Revolution 
in latter years, have mentioned them ; extracts ,have even been made 
from the documents, which were prepared by Mirabeau for the Court ; 
and his letter to the king, dated the 10th of May, has likewise been 
printed. We feel persuaded, however, that, in spite of the want 
of novelty in much of the material here employed, considerable in- 
terest must still be felt regarding Mirabeau’s actual relations with the 
Court. These relations have already been made the subject of much dis- 
cussion ; he has been as violently and unjustly attacked by some persons 
as he has been indiscriminately lauded by others ; it is very natural to 
imagine that these extreme opinions arise from a want of a due know- 
ledge of the facts, and that history will be materially served, by the 
publication of his papers in a complete form. But, under any circumstances, 
their publication was a duty, the result of a solemn promise which was 
made to Mirabeau on his death-bed, by the person who received his last 
instructions. In order that there should be no doubt, however, as 
to Mirabeau’s wishes on the subject, we draw the attention of the reader 
to three letters of this correspondence, which will be met with according 
to their dates, in the series of papers now first published in a complete 
form. 

In the month of July, 1790, the Comte de Mirabeau was seized 
with some of the early symptoms of that illness which, a few months 
later, carried him off. He had entered into relations with the Court only 
two months before, and had succeeded in placing in its possession a great 
many documents, which were faithfully restored to him after they had 
been consulted. Mirabeau felt considerable uneasiness about the conse- 
quences of this illness, and hastily collected these documents, which he 
forwarded in two packets to the Comte de la Marck, with the accom- 
panying note. 


July 17, 1790. 

“ My pear Comrgz.—I enclose you two packets, which you will be 
good enough not to place in any other hands than mine, whatever may 
happen, and the existence of which, in case of my death, you will dis- 
close to anybody who should feel sufficient interest about my memory to 
desire to defend it. Put some mark on these packets, which cannot fail 
to be recognised, but be cautious.” 

The Comte de la Marck answered this note the same day. 

“Rest assured, my dear Comte, that, this precious deposit will be quite 
safe in my hands ; when I have found a place where I may securely lodge 
it—I will give you a paper which will enable you to remove the papers 
from thence, in case of my death. If I am still alive when the public 
affair, the universal affair, loses you the sincere friendship which I expe- 


* The Correspondence of the Comte de Mirabeau with the Comte de la Marck, 
during the years 1789, 1790, and 1791. Collected, arranged, and published by 
M. Ad, de Bacourt, formerly the French Ambassador at the Cuurt of Sardinia, 
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rience for you, the respect which I entertain for your superiority of mind 
will make me do all in my power to place your memory in a proper 
light.” 

The Comte de Mirabeau replied to this note as follows,— 


July 18, 1790. 

“My pear Comrz.—Your letter has touched me exceedingly, I cannot 
tell you how much my spirits are revived by the idea, that a man like 
yourself will never permit me to be entirely forgotten. Unless I should 
soon be gathered to the dead, I shall leave behind me some fine elements 
for an apology ; not the least important of them will be, that peculiar 
kind of divination, which occasioned you to become my friend, when so 
many common-place men only echoed the general opinion against me. 
But let us proceed to business.” 

The Comte de Mirabeau recovered from this indisposition a few days 
afterwards, and M. de la Marck restored him the papers ; but it will be 
shown by-and-by how these and many others fell again into his hands. 
The conviction at which we arrive after reading these documents is, 
that Mirabeau prided himself on his relations with the Court, and that 
he thought these would one day reflect honour on his memory. This 
was also the opinion of M. de la Marck, who wrote the following 
remarks thirty-six years after the date of these notes: the paper con- 
taining them was found amongst his other private documents, and we 
insert it, because we think it will serve as a preliminary explanation to 
much matter which will be published in this work. 


Brussels, 1826. 

“‘We live in times when men who are in the least degree remarkable 
for rank, or from the circumstances in which they are placed, or from 
the part which they could or should perform, cannot exist entirely for 
themselves. Their actions are gazed upon by a curious public, some- 
times by an ill-natured public, and they are thrown upon the mercy of 
a few self-seeking and interested writers, who speculate on the curiosity 
of the public, and fabricate memoirs, in which, for the most part, every- 
thing but truth is to be found. I have lived in a period when it was 
absolutely necessary that I should take a part, either in defending the 
institutions which existed up to that time, or in flinging myself into the 
torrent which so soon overthrew them. When the Emperor Joseph II. 
was called upon to interfere in favour of the Americans when they quar- 
relled with England, he replied, that his business was to be King, and I, 
owing to the position in which destiny had placed me in the world, must 
say for myself, that my business was to defend the existing institutions 
as far as justifiable by reason. Though I was not a Frenchman, peculiar 
and personal circumstances occasioned me to enter the service of France ; 
my duty was to obey the King, gratitude closely attached me to his per- 
son as well as to that of the Queen Marie Antoinette. I was anxious 
to defend the throne, as a means of preserving the unfortunate king, who 
occupied it. I believed that the most essential service I could render 
Louis XVI. was to bring over to his cause the Comte de Mirabeau, who 
appeared to be the most violent and dangerous enemy of the throne. 
This was the purpose I had in view, and in which I was the more 
resolved to succeed, because I felt certain that wounded pride and pique, 
provoked by injustice, was the real cause of the conduct of this enemy, 
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and not a feeling of hatred to the Court nor an inclination to democracy. 
The consequence of my great intimacy with this celebrated orator would 
be, that my name must always be recalled when his is mentioned ; 
that many conjectures would naturally be formed, as to the degree of 
influence which I exercised over him ; so that were I to remain silent, I 
should give rise to false suspicions. 

*T have still another motive which would prevent me from keeping 
silence — the desire of doing full justice to the King and Queen, and of 
removing any stain which may have rested on Mirabeau’s memory, 
when, according to my opinion, it should be crowned only with honour. 
1 have materials in my possession which will place Louis XVI.’s and 
Marie Antoinette’s conduct in its true light, and which will explain 
how Mirabeau became associated with them. My relations with this 
giant of the revolution, have been tolerably, though not accurately, under- 
stood; they have been misrepresented already in several works. The 
truth will be more honourable to all parties. : 

“ Those persons who imagined that I sought to connect myself with 
Mirabeau, only to bribe him over to the court-party, and could see in 
my relations with him only an intrigue, are quite mistaken. My con- 
nection with him began two years before the Revolution. After the three 
divisions of the States-General became re-united, we both agreed that a 
constitutional monarchical government was the only thing adapted to 
France. Louis XVI. was, of all kings, the most fitted to resolve this pro- 
blem ; he was never greedy of power, or jealous of maintaining his 
authority, as he had maintained it till 1789. Not only did he resign 
himself to the state of things, but he was anxious, in his never-ceasin 
love for his people, that the constitutional form of government should be 
adopted, as he deemed it most likely to ensure their happiness. His 
natural disposition, besides, made him feel a certain satisfaction in the 
idea that he would not personally be charged with such heavy responsi- 
bility ; and I can declare with certainty, and the most perfect conviction, 
that the Queen shared Louis XVI.’s sentiments as well as his incli- 
nations. 

“T have materials in my portfolio which will prevent my statements 
from being likely to be disputed. After some consideration as to the best 
form in which to produce these papers, I arrived at the conclusion that 
the best plan would be to publish the papers themselves, and only to add 
a few remarks by way of explanation when it should be necessary. This 
mode of publication excludes all pretensions to authorship, and would, 
therefore, admirably suit me; it possesses, besides, to my mind, another 
very great advantage, that of being particularly adapted to give full 
expression to the truth. 

“ My position in the world’s theatre enabled me always to keep the 
principal actors in view; indeed, I was very intimately acquainted with 
those who were the most celebrated ; I have been familiar with courts, 
and have seen much of the world. When I saw how men’s esteem was 
bestowed, the motives which induced them to bestow it, and the ease 
with which designing persons managed to secure it, when it was fre- 
quently denied to honest men, I was frequently disposed to attach very 
little value to its possession, and I began to feel that, above and before 
all things, it was essential to be at peace with one’s own conscience. 
For the last twenty years we have been completely inundated with 
memoirs on the Revolution: some were composed of materials which were 
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dragged to light without the least judgment, without good faith, and from 
pure speculation ; others were published under the name of people who 
never, in the whole course of their life, dreamt of leaving memoirs behind 
them—these must be classed under the head of Imaginary Memoirs ; 
others again, and these are the most productive of harm, are written 
without any regard to truth, the chief aim of their authors being to satisfy 
their vanity and to make their own, and their friends’ actions appear to 
the best possible advantage —in short, to state their own claims to 
admiration, and to endeavour to justify themselves. 

“ These bad examples made me almost resolve never to become an 
author, but then it was represented to me that if I chose to indulge this 
indifference to the world’s opinion in all that concerned myself, I ought not, 
for the sake of others, to yield to it, and that, when I knew truth was 
often outraged, and that in several publications, some illustrious persons 
to whom I was nearly attached, were much calumniated, it became my 
duty, as I possessed materials for contradicting this slander, to do all in 
my power to avenge my friends’ cause ; for, by not publishing the papers 
which I had in my hands, I should seem to give countenance to these 
untruths. But the reason of all others which determined me to publish 
the materials in my possession, was the promise which I made Mirabeau 
on his death-bed, to produce his papers as evidence, in vindication of his 
memory, and to give my testimony respecting all the loyal and energetic 
efforts which he made to save his country and his King. But though I 
had arrived at this conclusion, I resolved not to publish any more during 
my life-time; and then the next question was whether, at my advanced 
age, I should be able to accomplish the task of arranging these materials. 
Still the materials and my recollections will remain behind me, and 
it will be another's office to make a suitable use of them. Truth is wel- 
comed by History at any time.” 

The Comte de la Marck died a few years after the date of the foregoing 
remarks, and thus left us the task of fulfilling his promise to Mirabeau, and 
of completing the work of arranging the papers which had already been com- 
menced under his eye. The scattered fragments of which the Comte de la 
Marck speaks, in his foregoing reflections, and which have no connection 
with each other, would not be thoroughly understood by the reader, if a 
more detailed biographical information was not occasionally supplied, than 
that which is to be found in the fragments themselves. It would be very 
natural, too, to wish to know something of the character, and the principal 
events, in the life of a man to whom we are indebted for the revelations 
which are to be met with in this publication. We feel, therefore, that 
history will be served, and that our wish will be indulged as well of pay- 
ing respectful homage to the memory of him who left such honourable 
proofs of his friendship and of his confidence in us. 

Auguste Marie Raymond, Prince d’Arenberg, Comte de la Marck, was 
the issue of one of the most illustrious families in Europe, and was 
descended from a long line of princes. He was born on the 30th of 
August, 1753, at Brussels, where his parents’ residence was fixed. He 
was ten years old when his father, whose fourth child and second son he 
was, returned home at the end of the Seven Years’ War. The Duc d’Aren- 
berg had greatly distinguished himself by his bravery in the Austrian 
army, and, especially, at the battle of Hochkirchen, in which battle the 
Maréchal Daun gained an important victory over Frederick the Great. 

The Grand Cross of the order of Marie Thérése had been bestowed on 
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him soon after it was created; this order, as is well known, is only 
bestowed upon those who have performed some extraordinary and bril- 
liant feats of war ; and there is no doubt but that, immediately after its 
creation, it was only presented in those cases in which its rigid require- 
ments had been strictly fulfilled. The Duc d’Arenberg had, at the age 
of forty-two, obtained the rank of field-marshal, which proves that his 
services were very great. 

During the seven years in which he followed the armies, he was en- 
tirely separated from his children. And the duchess, his wife, who was 
then exceedingly young, undertook their education. They were succes- 
sively confided to the care of four tutors, who were dispatched from 
Paris by a friend of the family. All these tutors were very good sort of 
men, but did not possess any extraordinary abilities. ; 

The Prince Auguste used to say that all he learnt from these four 
masters was Latin, and that most indifferently, and little else beside. 
Shortly after the Duc d’Arenberg’s return from his campaigns, the Jesuits, 
who were exiled from France flocked in great numbers to Brussels, 
among them was Pére Griffet, a man who distinguished himself in his 
order, and is known to the world by some historical works which are 
not without merit. 

The due applied to him to select a tutor for his sons from among the 
members of his order. It would seem that the Pére Griffet was more 
anxious to do one of his fellow members a service, than careful to make 
a good choice. The man upon whom he fixed was not without talent or 
information, but he was an indifferent priest, and not particularly fa- 
mous for morality. The Pére Griffet chose, at the same time, another 
of the brotherhood to instruct the two younger brothers in religious know- 
ledge. This Jesuit, fortunately for the young people, was a good and in- 
telligent man, and the Prince Auguste never ceased to feel grateful for 
the religious and moral precepts which he had received from him ; these 
filled him with respect for and devotion to the Catholic religion, which he 
preserved till the day of his death. 

During the few first years after the peace of Hubertsbourg was signed 
the Duc d’Arenberg was in the habit of assembling at his house many 
general officers with whom he had served: the war which was just termi- 
nated oecupied a prominent place in the history of the house of Austria, 
and frequently formed the topic of conversation. The young prince 
Auguste was generally present on these occasions. It was thus he ac- 
quired, with all the ardour of early impressions, a taste for a military 
career. A great hatred existed at this period between the Prussians and the 
Austrians, owing to a war, the result of which was to wrest from Austria 
Silesia and several territories in Italy. Frederick the Great, who fo- 
mented this hatred, did all in his power to keep it alive with the view of 
establishing Prussian nationality in opposition to Austrian: and so it was 
that the two German armies at length hated each other as cordially as 
two armies composed of different races might have done. 

At the end of the Seven Years’ War, the Marshal de Lacy intro- 
duced into the army a new system of organization: accordingly several 
regiments were dispatched to form a garrison at Brussels, in order that 
they might be organized on new principles. In consequence of this cir- 
cumstance reviews and all kinds of military mancuvres were continually 
going forward. The young Arenbergs were generally present ; indeed, 
they were both entered as cadets in the regiment of the Duc Charles de 
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Lorraine, who was governor-general of the Low Countries. The Prince 
Auguste was exactly fifteen years old at this period, and was destined to 
pursue his career in the Austrian army. Towards the end of the year 
1768, he found it advisable to turn his attention in another quarter. 

The Comte Louis de la Marck, the only surviving member of that 
illustrious house, and father of the Duchess d’Arenberg, held entire 
possession of a German regiment of infantry in the service of France, and 
which, in the time of Louis XIV., was led into France by his grand- 
father, and raised and equipped at his expense. The Comte de la 
Marck, who had no son, suggested to the Duc d’Arenberg, his son-in-law, 
that one of his own family should enter the French service, and that in 
ease this plan should be adopted, he would give him the regiment of 
which he had the power of disposing. The Duc d’Arenberg agreed to 
this arrangement for his second son, Auguste, who, from this time forth, 
was destined for the French service, and also to take the title of Comte 
de la Marck at the death of his maternal grandfather. As the young 
Prince Auguste was the offspring of a family descended from a line of 
princes, he was neither the subject of Austria nor of any other power ; 
but, in consequence of all his paternal ancestors having been in the 
Austrian service, they had ever been treated with great consideration by 
the sovereigns of that country. His father was especially loved and 
honoured by Marie Antoinette; he therefore thought it necessary to ask 
her permission previously to his son’s entrance into the French army. It 
was precisely at this moment that the marriage of the Archduchess 
Marie Antoinette with the Dauphin of France was settled. Marie 
Thérése gave her consent with pleasure, and though she expressed her 
regret that there would be an Arenberg not in service, she remarked, at 
the same time, that she had particularly recommended the Prince d’Aren- 
berg to the notice of the young archduchess. From this circumstance 
the Duc d’Arenberg fixed upon the time of Marie Antoinette’s arrival in 
France, where the celebration of her marriage was shortly to take place, 
for accompanying his son to that country. The Prince Auguste was 
scarcely seventeen when he was presented to Louis XV., by whom he 
was received very graciously ; he took part in all the féfes which were 
given in honour of the nuptials, and was quite astonished at the etiquette, 
the pomp, and magnificence of the French court. He was separately 
presented to the dauphiness, who, before she had addressed many words 
to him spoke of the interest which Marie Thérése took in his welfare, 
and of the recommendation she had received with regard to him. From 
this day forth he was treated with marked consideration by this princess. 
Shortly after the marriage of the dauphin, the Comte de la Marck, who 
had reached the age of sixty-two, accompanied his grandson to his regi- 
ment, which had just returned from the war in Corsica, and was garri- 
soned at Uzés in Languedoc. The Comte de la Marck remained three 
weeks with his regiment, which he had not seen for several years; this time 
was spent in short reviews and long dinners—for the old count loved the 
pleasures of the table. After his departure Prince Auguste began his duties 
of sub-lieutenant in the regiment, of which he became captain at the end 
of three months. He turned his attention enthusiastically to each branch 
of his profession. His recent recollections of the Austrian troops caused 
him to institute comparisons between the two services. At this period, 
and later still, he endeavoured to introduce into the Comte de la Marck’s 
regiment some improvements which were copied from the discipline 
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enforced among the Austrian troops. This task was the more easy, 
because the whole regiment was formed of Germans, and all commands 
were issued in the German language. The proprietors of German regi- 
ments in the service of France were besides allowed perfect latitude in all 
that concerned the equipment and the discipline of their soldiers. 

Prince Auguste passed a year with his regiment, during which period 
he made short excursions into Languedoc and Provence ; he visited Mont- 
pellier just at the time that the states of Languedoc were there assembled. 
M. le Prince de Beauvau, who was at the head of the provinces, kept open 
house in that town with great magnificence. The Archbishop of Nar- 
bonne, M. de Dillon, the Archbishop of Toulouse—afterwards Cardinal 
de Brienne—were there at the head of the clergy; they were then 
extremely popular, and were considered very efficient administrators of 
affairs. The province of Languedoc, while under the regulation of these 
States, was said to be extremely well managed. Luxury and magnifi- 
cer.ce abounded at Montpellier during the sitting of the States, and, as it 
was the first time Prince Auguste had ever witnessed such a sight, he 
formed a high idea of a country where so much splendour and grandeur 
reigned in a town of one of its provinces, 

During his stay in Provence, he visited Marseilles, the commerce of 
which sea-port was in a most flourishing condition ; Toulon, with its 
beautiful naval institutions, kept him in a state of perpetual admiration. 
Prince d’Arenberg quitted Uzés at the end of a year, and proceeded to 
Paris. And now it is that he may be said to make his first entrance 
into the world. The German princes connected with a line of sovereigns 
held no rank in the court of France. Now the Duc d’Arenberg was 
exceedingly tenacious about the dignity of his house, and was particularly 
anxious that his son, whose destiny it was to be attached to this court, 
might not find himself inferior in rank to anybody there : accordingly, he 
employed the following means to carry out his wishes on this subject. 

Since the house of Bourbon had reigned in Spain, it had been decided 
by the two courts of France and Spain, that the dukes and peers of 
France, and the grandees of Spain, of the highest class, should recipro- 
cally enjoy the same rank and the same honours. In consequence of the 
death of the old Count de la Marck, which happened in 1773, the Duc 
d’Arenberg applied to the court of Spain for permission for his son, 
Prince Auguste (whom we shall henceforth designate as the Comte de la 
Marck), to assume his deceased grandfather’s rank. The court of Spain 
immediately granted this request, which had been made by Marie 
Thérése, as well as the Duc d’Arenberg, The young Comte de la 
Marck, therefore, appeared at the court of France in possession of the 
rank of duke and peer, and of all the dignities of his newrank. But the 
estates of the house of La Marck, which fell into the hands of the house 
of Arenberg, were to become the property of the eldest son. These titles 
and new rank at the court of France, which had become the share of the 
Comte de la Marck, gave him on his arrival in Paris, in October 1773, 
all the advantages for entering upon a brilliant career. About this time 
he became intimate with the Prince de Poix, and the Vicomte de 
Noailles, the sons of the Comte de Noailles, who was afterwards 
Maréchal of France, under the title of Due de Mouchy. He, as well as 
his wife, afterwards displayed the most noble firmness and courage when 
they perished on the revolutionary scaffold. The Comtesse de Noailles 
had been lady of honour to the queen, Marie Leczinska, and at this time 
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fulfilled the same duties about the person of the dauphiness, Marie 
Antoinette. Though the Comte and Comtesse de Noailles were, perhaps, 
rather too particular in matters of etiquette, yet their goodness in all 
essential points, caused this slight weakness to be readily overlooked. 
It is quite probable that among the number of those people who ridiculed 
the Comte and Comtesse’s singularity, were some who, at a later period, 
visited upon Marie Antoinette, as a great crime, her frequent contempt of 
etiquette, and chose to consider this as one of the causes of the revolution. 
Justice is a virtue which is very little exercised in courts or elsewhere. 

The Comte de Noailles, as well as his eldest brother, the Duc de 
Noailles, had passed his youth with Louis XV.: their family, partly on 
account of its connection with that of Madame de Maintenon, had been 
treated with great consideration by the court since Louis XIV.’s time, 
and was in possession of all those offices which brought it near the per- 
son of the sovereign. Thus the Comte de Noailles was governor of Ver- 
sailles, of the Trianon, of Marly, and St. Hubert. Louis XV. was 
frequently in the habit of making little excursions to these residences, and 
it was the Duc de Noailles to whom he mentioned the persons he should 
wish to be invited to these parties of pleasure, and who made the list of 
of them. 

The Comte and Comtesse de Noailles had become much attached to 
the Comte de la Marck, and treated him with almost parental kindness. 
As court favours were highly valued by them, they were exceedingly 
anxious that their protégé should enjoy some of them. Soon after the 
arrival of the Comte de la Marck in Paris, the court took up its abode at 
Fontainbleau for five weeks, the Comte de Noailles procured him an in- 
vitation, and, consequently, apartments in the chateau. These pleasure- 
excursions to Fontainbleau were always performed with great magni- 
ficence, and during the residence of the court there, all kinds of entertain- 
ments were given, and there were generally numerous hunting parties 
All the great houses were open to foreigners, where they were received 
with much more splendour and consideration than they would have been 
in any other country. Foreigners flocked, therefore, in great numbers to 
France at the time when these excursions were so frequent ; and as the 
foreign ministers and ambassadors held very brilliant establishments at 
Fontainbleau, everybody found the hours of each day agreeably occupied. 
The ambassador of the Emperor of Germany, the Comte de Mercy Argen- 
teau, who was a friend of the Duc d’Arenberg, and his son’s guardian 
in France, explained to the latter that it was essential for him to be pre- 
sented to Madame du Barry. Marie Thérése was extremely anxious that 
anybody who went from the court of Austria to the court of France 
should not be wanting in attention to this favourite. In consequence of 
this circumstance the Comte de Mercy, a few months later, presented to 
her the Maréchal de Lacy, and the Duc d’Arenberg, the father of the 
Comte de la Marck, who happened to be in France. The education 
which M. de la Marck had received from his parents at Brussels, had 
grafted in him principles of honour and moral habits which were strangely 
wounded with what he beheld at his presentation to Madame du Barry. 
Ambassadors, foreign ministers, and persons of the highest distinction 
thronged a small ante-chamber to await the appearance of the favourite. 
After expecting her for half-an-hour she at length arrived ; then there 
was much crushing and pushing against each other to make room for her 
to pass, and so much anxiety displayed to pay her homage. When the 
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Comte de Mercy presented the Comte de la Marck to the Comtesse du 
Barry, he explained to her that he had newly entered the king’s service, 
and would henceforth dwell in France. She addressed a few common- 
place questions to M. de la Marck, just as a princess might have done, 
and he had scarcely time to answer them before his place was taken by 
others who were desirous of gaining the notice of the favourite, or of 
obtaining one of her glances. Though M. de la Marck was young, he 
was much distressed at this sight, which completely overturned the ideas 
which he had formed with regard to true dignity. 

After three weeks’ stay at Fontainbleau, M. de la Marck paid a visit 
to Brussels; here he was surrounded by a moral and well-regulated 
family ; by parents who loved him, and was in the habit of going fre- 
quently to the court of Prince Charles of Lorraine, that prince who was 
so well known for his goodness, and on account of the affection which his 
subjects bore him in the Low Countries. Thus M. de la Marck lived in 
quite a different atmosphere to that of the court of France. His supe- 
rior mind and character, which already discovered that noble dignity for 
which he was so remarkable all his life, made him feel quite at ease in 
this distinguished and right-thinking society: it was with considerable 
regret, therefore, that, at the end of three months, he set out again for 
France. But on his return to this country he was fortunate enough to 
meet with some friends and agreeable acquaintances, who, in some 
measure, supplied the place of his family; these were the Prince de 
Poix, the Vicomte de Noailles, the Vicomte de Ségur, and the two sons 
of the Comtesse de Grammont. Madame de Grammont, who had been 
in childhood the Duchesse d’Arenberg’s friend, took particular delight in 
treating M. de la Marck as her own son. ’ From this time his intimacy 
with the Vicomte de Noailles, and the Vicomte Louis de Ségur may be 
dated. He was continually at Versailles, for the Comte de Noailles 
procured him constant invitations to hunt with the king; and more often 
than not he was present at suppers which were given after the hunting 
parties, and which were called, les soupers dans les cabinets. Madame 
du Barry was always to be seen at these suppers, and a few other ladies 
joined them as well ; the Maréchale de Mirepoix, for instance, the Comtesse 
de Rosen, and the Comtesse d’Harville. Among the guests, too, were 
generally about thirty courtiers, who were selected from those who held 
offices about the court, and perhaps about twenty other persons who fre- 
quented the court, and were in the habit of joining the hunting parties. 
The Prince de Poix, the eldest son of the Comte de Noailles, was always 
present in right of the position which he held, for at that time he was 
governor of Versailles, Trianon, Marly, &c., while his father, who was 
called upon to fulfil the duties connected with these offices, was to succeed 
to the dignity in case of his son’s death. This singular mode of bestow- 
ing a post on a son, with the reversion to the father, and of requiring the 
latter to fulfil the duties of it during his son’s life, was then quite com- 
mon. The king always played at piquet with Madame du Barry at 
these suppers, most frequently in opposition to the Maréchale de Mire- 
poix and the-Prince de Soubise, and sometimes against the Marquis de 
Chauvelin, who was among the kjng’s favourites. 

It was about this time that the marquis, who was playing with the 
king, fell down dead suddenly in an apoplectic fit: he was immediately 
carried into the gallery, but the king showed very little feeling about the 
melancholy occurrence. Other parties for piquet were formed in the 
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same apartment, as well as the king’s, but the game always concluded 
before his was finished, in order that those present on these occasions 
might draw near him. Louis XV. was remarkably polished, especially 
towards women, and though at the period of which we are speaking he 
was more than sixty years old, his face was still very handsome, and his 
smile most agreeable. During the winter, excursions to Marly frequently 
took place; in the evening everything went forward precisely like the 
suppers dans les cabinets. 

Nobody dined with the king, but a good dinner was prepared for 
everybody. Each day there were hunting-parties, and those who did 
not join them, spent their time in playing at cards ; then there was the 
ceremony every day of the /ever and the coucher, and all who had re- 
ceived invitations to Marly were obliged to be present on these occasions. 
These excursions to Marly, &c., were frequently very wearisome to the 
Comte de la Marck. He did not fully appreciate the honour which 
others so eagerly sought to obtain; and he often sighed to return to 
Paris, which to him possessed so many attractions. Sometimes, there- 
fore, as soon as the king went out hunting, he would spring into a car- 
riage, and hasten to Paris, in order to enjoy a few hours there. He was 
always careful to return by the supper hour; but if the Comte de 
Noailles caught him in these pranks he always severely reprimanded him. 

While this was the usual mode of living at the court, very different 
were the habits of that society of which the dauphin and dauphiness 
formed a centre. The dauphin, whose morals were very strict, did not 
unfortunately possess a very agreeable address, and expressed himself 
awkwardly and abruptly, but the dauphiness charmed all who ap- 
proached her, by the elegance and dignity of her manners, and especially 
by her goodness of heart. Monsieur the Comte de Provence and Madame 
had separate establishments. Monsieur early showed a desire to seek for 
superior intelligence and information in those who surrounded him ; he 
had a natural love of reading and study, and was gifted with an extra- 
ordinary memory, of which he was not a little vain; he delighted in 
telling anecdotes, and in making quotations. His address, however, was 
anything but pleasing, and his pedantry wearied the dauphiness. Ma- 
dame lived in great privacy, and spent most of her time with her ladies 
in waiting, but she was not without intelligence. 

M. le Comte d’Artois possessed a very pleasing countenance, and fine 
figure, and his manners were particularly fascinating ; he excelled in all 
manly exercises, for he displayed so much grace and agility ; he was 
anxious to please, and was very fond of the dauphiness’s society. She, on 
her side, entertained a sincere friendship towards him. Madame la 
Comtesse d’Artois, who was ugly, awkward, and dull, disgusted every- 
body ; her natural tastes were of a less exalted nature than those of her 
sister. Both of these princesses offered few attractions in the way of 
society to the dauphiness. 

It was in these very different circles that the Comte de la Marck was 
in the habit of moving, when his military duties did not require him to 
join his regiment; he was much more energetic in the performance of 
them, than most colonels were at that period. He had studied military 
science in all its branches, and had taken care to apply his knowledge 
towards improving his regiment which was spoken of as one of the most 
distinguished in the French army. 

It does not form part of our place to enumerate all the events which 
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took place either in France or Europe, after the death of Louis XV., and 
during the first few years of Louis XVI.’s reign ; but it will be neces- 
sary to allude to the war which broke out between England and France, 
when the United States of North America declared their independence. 
This war, as is well-known, extended all over the globe, and gave the 
French navy an opportunity of distinguishing itself, and of wiping away 
the recollection of the disasters which attended it during the Seven Years’ 
War. M. de la Marck’s regiment was despatched to India, and its 
colonel was placed under the command of lieutenant-general Count de 
Bussy, and accompanied the squadron so brilliantly headed by the 
Bailley de Suffren. Though the campaign in India was not attended 
with very fortunate results, M. de la Marck succeeded in distinguishing 
himself in the little army of which he formed a part. He was seriously 
wounded at the battle of Gondelour, by a ball which entered his chest, 
the effects of which he felt for a long time. After the peace he returned 
to France with his regiment, and was, soon after, mixed up in a duel, 
which created a great sensation in Paris, and was followed by most un- 
fortunate consequences to himself. 


RAMBLES THROUGH ROME.* 


Tue name of Italy has the power to awaken a thousand pleasant 
associations. Let us be ever so old, what is left to us of imagination 
kindles at the mention of Livy, Sallust, Horace, and Virgil. Our earliest 
days are the longest remembered, and memory leaps over the intervening 
years between the present and the days when we exulted at the eloquence 
of Cicero, at the wit and fancy of Horace, and at the biting sarcasm of 
Juvenal. 

The history, the cities, the people, the very climate of Italy exercise a 
fascination. With what pleasure have we trod the Forum, mounted the 
Capitol, and seized the full-moon night for a visit to the Coliseum! How 
have we sported on the blue Bay of Naples, whilst the white smoke of 
old Vesuvius wreathed in circles over the summit of the mountain, 
and the waves sparkled under the warm beams of a southern sun ! 
Nor unknown to us is the shady Cascine at Florence; nor the Boboli, 
resort of many a laughing girl ; nor the Lung’ Arno, where, as the shades 
of evening crept on, we stole along to see the moon rise and bathe in its 
silver light the waters beneath. As we have gazed, before sunset, from 
the Campanile of Venice, full many a sight has rewarded us. Well, too, 
we know old Milan, with its Corso Francesco, up and down which, on a 
lazy afternoon, lounge the sun-loving Milanese. From the top of the 
Duomo, too, we have looked over the plains of Lombardy, and, far and 
wide, luxuriant vegetation has met the eye. Looming in the distance, 
snow-capped, rise the Alps. 

Though Italy has been so often treated of, still the last news from the 
Flaminian Gate, if they come not in the form in which they came last 
autumn, are welcome. But the Chevalier de Chatelain is not the man 
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for us. With little knowledge of the classics, without which the wan- 
derer in the Forum has pearls cast before him, the value of which he 
does not understand, the Chevalier flies to the Ciceroni. Those who 
have wandered round the Coliseum, and sought to be alone with those 
thoughts that will well up and give an inexpressibly sad pleasure to the 
pilgrim, have learnt to abominate the very name of Cicerone. Besides, 
it is well-known that each of these purveyors of old news takes his own 
view of the many doubtful sites ; and hot have been the disputes respect- 
ing the Tarpeian Rock. With some few exceptions these men are ill- 
informed, and many a traveller have we seen imposed upon as he wan- 
_ dered down the Via Sacra, taking one temple for another, giving to 
Venus the property of Diana, to Constantine the property of Trajan. 

This work is divided into several chapters, some treating of politics, 
others of questions of social interest. The Chevalier seems to have been 
in high favour with a certain Nina, whom he visits in the absence of her 
father, and for whom at her death he eventually puts on mourning. The 
chapter on Lepre’s dining-rooms is entertaining, and, we have no doubt, 
true. How disappointed would a genuine Londoner be when he turned 
out of the Piazza di Spagna, and found himself in the Condotti, and on 
Signor Lepre’s stairs. No carpets, no handsome tables nor fine table- 
cloths, bad knifes and ugly forks, but capital cookery. Even he who has 
been accustomed to the petits diners of the Trois Fréres Provengeauz, 
and he who has entrusted his appetite to the tender mercies of Charles 
Elmé Francatelli, would not fight shy of the admirably cooked macaroni, 
nor of the many good entrées daily produced in the cutsine of the re- 
nowned Lepre. 

These travels are written in a pleasant vein enough, and though they 
are entitled to no further praise, many would purchase them as the 
latest news from Italy. Let such beware. Full many a year ago were 
these travels made, though the book may be a thing of yesterday. We 
have to complain of the romances introduced, though the Chevalier says 
they are from real life. They are obviously written to spin out the 
work into a volume, and are in themselves excessively dull; any man 
who has spent six months in Italy, could deluge Paternoster-row with 
volumes of these stories. There are only two excuses for the man who 
‘writes a book upon Italy. If, having travelled, like Whiteside, with a 
special purpose, he feels that he can give to the public some new informa- 
tion, or if, like Byron, Rogers, or Madame de Staél, he can, with the 
powers of an original mind, invest old and oft-described scenes with a 
new colour, raise up new pictures, and fling another garland over the 
grave of Italy. 

Considering that the Chevalier is a Frenchman, he writes the English 
language with fluency, though not with grace; but in a colloquial strain 
that, when it comes to be used in speaking of Italy, seems vulgar and 
unnatural. We would wish to part with the Chevalier de Chatelain in 
good humour, and we promise him that if he will try a less hackneyed 
theme, and dive amongst the Ansayrii, or seek adventure in the desert of 
Sahara, we will read his next work. 
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FREDE WALPOLE, 


London. Richard Bentley, New Burhnéton Street, 185] 
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RECENT TRAVELLERS IN THE EAST.* 
WITH A PORTRAIT OF LIEUT. THE HON. FREDERICK WALPOLE, R.N. 


Or late years the public has been inundated with Wanderings, Pilgrim- 
ages, Visits and Tours in the East—the increased facility given by rail- 
roads and steamboats for a trip down the Mediterranean, and for visiting 
Egypt and its Pyramids, making this now as easy as formerly it was to 
travel from the remote parts of England to the metropolis, that it might 
appear the East was well nigh exhausted of interest. Not so, however, 
when we come to look into the matter more fully. Throwing aside the 
productions of frivolous tourists and of bookmaking litterateurs, which 
are simply ridiculous or provoking from their impertinence and vanity, 
the amount of really good books, that is, works containing any new in- 
formation and the result of the labours of intelligent travellers, is small 
indeed. Some modern works on the East have justly reached a more 
than ephemeral reputation. Of these, we may rank among the first, the 
narrative embodying the result of the important labours of Layard, 
—labours for which his countrymen owe him a debt of gratitude which 
can never be repaid; Mr. Kinglake’s most original Eéthen, which 
clever book conveys to us the most faithful picture of the East which 
has perhaps yet been given to theworld. Everybody has, or ought to 
have read, this lively and most amusing work. Bliot Warburton’s 
“ Crescent and the Cross,” whose fascinating narrative is, perhaps, a 
little too highly coloured ; Mr. Christmas’s “ Travels in the East and 
Balearic Islands,” of which we have heard little or nothing since the 
publication of Brydone’s amusing volumes half acentury ago ; Curzon’s 
“ Monasteries of the Levant,” full of valuable information and abound- 
ing in interest of all kinds, conveyed in a very pleasing style; and, 
we ought to add, Aubrey de Vere’s graceful volumes, “ Picturesque 
Sketches, &c.,” who places before us a succession of vivid sketches with 
the fancy of a poet and the eye of a painter—the production of a scholar 
of fine taste. 

Our table. is now again filled with new works upon the East, several 
of which deserve at our hands something more than a slight and pass- 
ing notice. Of these the volumes of the Hon. Frederick Walpole, and 
those of Mr. Spencer, claim our especial attention. 

Mr. Walpole is, without exception, as a traveller, one of the most 
remarkable for buoyant spirits, good humour, and perfect sang froid in 
moments of peril that it has ever been our good fortune to encounter. 
This coolness in danger is characteristic of the profession of which he 
is an ornament; and no doubt this quality, so highly prized by all 


* The Ansayrii, and the Assassins, with Travels in the Further East, by Lieut. 
the Hon, Fred. Walpole, R.N. 

Travels in European Turkey in 1850, through Bosnia, Servia, Bulgaria, Mace- 
donia, Thrace, Albania, and Epirus, &c. by Edmund Spencer, Esq. 2 vols. Col- 
burn and Co, 

Eight Years in Syria, Palestine, and Asia Minor, from 1842—1850, by F. A, 
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- Orientals, was one cause of the high estimation in which he was held 
by the Ansayrii. His previous account of his Voyage to the Pacific 
(‘“« Four Years in the Pacific”), will have prepared our readers to expect 
from this new work, the narrative of no ordinary traveller. He had 
previously visited the East with Eliot Warburton, whose “ Crescent 
and the Cross” gave us so pleasingly the result of that visit. Mr. Wal- 
pole having exhausted all the rowtes usually pursued by the traveller, 
now sought to penetrate into regions where no European footprints had 
preceded him. His frank and fearless nature won for him the confi- 
dence of the wild children of the mountains of the Assayrii, and obtained 
for him a respect and consideration perhaps never before paid to any tra- 
veller. The narrative is as natural as if he were relating the incidents 
of his travel in conversation ; and there is an evident air of truth about 
it which is very pleasing. We should characterize his style as partaking 
of the qualities of Kinglake and Warburton ; he unites the originality 
of the one with the poetical feeling of the other. It is to be regretted 
that he did not more rigidly revise his work, however, which is some- 
times careless, a fault which might have been so easily corrected. It 
would seem that Mr. Walpole passed on this his second visit to the 
East nearly two years. As we have observed, our adventurous travel- 
ler, bent his steps to regions previously unvisited by Europeans—to the 
mountain range of the Ansayrii, inhabited by wild tribes, where hitherto 
it had been considered unsafe to venture. Among these lawless races 
Mr. Walpole fearlessly dwelt and obtained over them a most remarkable 
ascendancy, details of which we find abundantly in these volumes. Of 
the Ansayrii Mr. Walpole tells us— 

“The Ansayrii are a race so little known, that any information with 
regard to them will not fail to be interesting to the reader. 

“ They are a fine, large race, with more bone and muscle than is 
generally found among Orientals ; browner than the Osmanlee, but lighter, 
fairer than the Arab ; brown hair is not by any means uncommon, The 
women, when young, are handsome, often fair with light hair and jet- 
black eyes ; or the rarer beauty of fair eyes and coal-black hair or eye- 
brows ; but exposure to the sun, and the labours they perform, soon 
wear them out. The traveller will see these poor people staggering 
along under a load of wood a horse would hardly carry, and the child 
being suckled until two or even four years of age, naturally tends to 
weaken the mother, who has thus, perhaps on very insufficient diet, to 
support three from her breast. 

“In dress the Ansayrii are Turks. According to the expression of 
the country they dress thus, as they regard white as their sacred colour, 
and deem it essential to be clothed in it. White turban, or cloth 
wrapped voluminously round the tarboosh that all wear ; a white cotton 
shirt, with the long pendant sleeves; a belt of a species of red and 
black worsted girth stuff; a cloak or Homs jacket over all; and perhaps 
small, short, loose, cotton trousers under the shirt; over, being con- 
sidered improper: the front of the shirt is unbuttoned, as to close it 
would be considered an act of disobedience to the Creator, who must at 
- times be allowed to look, unimpeded by shirt or anything, into our 

earts, 

“ In marriage, a certain price is agreed on. One portion goes to the 
father, another to supply dress and things necessary for the maiden. 
This will vary much, according to the wealth of the bridegroom and the 
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beauty or rank of the bride. It is generally from two hundred to seven 
hundred or a thousand piastres (1/. 15s. 6d. to 9/. 10s.) Sometimes a 
mare, a cow, or a donkey, merely, is given for her. The bridegroom 
has then to solicit the consent of the hirce, or owner of the bride’s 
village, who will generally extort five hundred piastres, or more, befere 
he will give a permission of marriage. 

“ The price being settled, and security given for its payment, the 
friends of the bridegroom mount on the top of the house, armed with 
sticks. The girl’s friends pass her in hastily to avoid their blows. 
The bridegroom enters, and beats her with a stick or back of a sword, 
so that she cries. These cries must be heard without. All then retire, 
and the marriage is consummated. 

“ They are allowed four wives. ‘The marriage ceremony is simple, 
and divorce not permitted. If one of these four wives;die, they are 
permitted to take another. Generally, they have little affection for their 
wives,—treating them rather as useful cattle than as rational creatures. 
They never teach the women the smallest portion of their faith. They 
_are jealously excluded from all religious ceremonies, and in fact are 
utterly denied creed, prayers, or soul. Many here have told me that 
the women themselves believe in this ; and do not, as one would fancy, 
murmur at such an exclusive belief. 

“ The Ansayrii are honest in their dealings, and none can accuse 
them of repudiation or denying a sum they owe. They work hard in 
their calling, for Orientals ; to them is generally committed the agricul- 
ture ; and the wonder in my mind is, that they continue such an appa- 
rently fruitless toil, for from youth to age they labour, live on the 
coarsest fare, their houses are mere hovels, and yet they are very poor. 

“ They regard Mahomet el Hamyd as the prophet of God, and thus 
use the Mussulman confession —‘ La illah ill Allah, Mahomet el 
Hamyd, Resoul e nebbi Allah; but they omit all this when before 
Mahometans, saying merely, ‘ There is no God but God, and Mahomet 
is the prophet of God.’ Otherwise, they say, ‘There is no God but 
Ali, and Mahomet el Hamyd, the Beloved, is the prophet of God.’ 

“I do not intend here to enter into their belief more fully ; but it is 
a most confused medley,—a unity, a trinity, a deity. ‘ These are five; 
these five are three ; these three are two; these two, these three, these 
five—one.’ 

“‘ They believe in the transmigration of souls. Those who in this 
life do well, are hospitable, and follow their faith, become stars; the 
souls of others return to the earth, and become Ansayrii again, until, 
purified, they fly to rest. The souls of bad men become Jews, Chris- 
tians, and Turks; while the souls of those who believe not, become pigs 
and other beasts. One eve, sitting with a dear old man,—a high sheik, 
-—his boys were round him, I said, ‘Speak: where are the sons of 
your youth? these are the children of your old age.’ ‘ My son,’ he 
said, looking up, ‘is there; nightly he smiles on me, and invites me to 
come.’ 

“ They pray five times a day, saying several prayers each time, 
turning this way or that, having no keblah. If a Christian or Turk 
sees them at their devotions, the prayers are of no avail. At their 
feasts, they pray in rooms closed and guarded from the sight or ingress 
of the uninitiated.” 

We cannot do amiss, dip where we may into these agreeable volumes. 
RR2 
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Let us introduce our readers to Mr. Layard at Nineveh, of whom and 


his very interesting excavations and discoveries Mr. Walpole gives us 
the following account :— 


MESSRS. LAYARD AND RASSAM. 


“ We lived a pleasant life. Mr. Rassam’s house, I think, could have 
had no doors; if it had, they were always open, and it was furnished 
with all European comforts, and a goodly store of books. ‘ Punch’ 
and his paper had penetrated the Desert, and his sheets rustled in the 
halls of Nimrod. The excavators were fully employed ; early the work 
began, late it was continued. Myself more idle, sauntered about where- 
ever anything of interest offered itself, living with Mr. Layard in a 
house where treasures of antiquity were crowded in all directions; here 
bricks, there bas-reliefs, mingled with rude articles of to-day, whose 
curious form, ill-made and antique appearance, led one strongly to doubt 
whether they were uot also as ancient as the others. Then there was 
constantly fresh news from the diggings; a trusty employé bore to the 
house a small basket; in it were relics newly dug; then there were 
visits from chiefs and high men of all the people round, daily, hourly ; 
wild Arabs loitering about—it was a life of great interest—there was 
also the post from Nineveh.” 

“ From the time of my arrival here I seldom visited the town, 
frequenting constantly the trenches and the excavations. Descending 
a few rudely cut steps, a narrow passage leads to one of the regular 
excavations ; these were long galleries, some ten or more—perhaps 
fifteen feet high, and four or five broad, with the earth cut in an arch 
overhead, so as to render it less likely to fall in. Every fifteen or 
twenty feet a hole was cut in the top, open to the surface; up this, as 
the excavations had proceeded, the earth from below had been passed, 
and it now served to shed an ample light. On one side in rows stood 
the flat slabs, while on the pathway were traces that it had been so used 
before ; and above the slab the first cut of the pick showed the sun-baked 
brick. It was impossible to enter these without a feeling of awe—God’s 
words so forcibly proved! Once the mighty fallen, the great laid low! 
Perhaps those now digging ceaselessly before us, uncaring why, how, or 
where, are turning up the bones of their fathers, striking at the gods 
of their race ! 

“ The extent of the excavations is very great, and they have been 
admirably directed. Looking at the result and the sum allowed, it is 
wonderful. As the world knows, these bas-reliefs are beautifully cut, 
and the inscriptions fresh as on the day they were executed. They had 
all been washed so as to permit of their being copied. The mound of 
Koyunjik is only the largest of the mounds near here; the mound of 
Nebbi Yunus, or the prophet Jonas, is just S. W. of it. This spot, the 
traditional tomb of Jonas, is a great evidence for the site of Nimroud. 
It is a large mosque, held in much veneration by the Mussulmans ; this, 
and there being a village and tombs, has prevented any extensive exca- 
vations being made. On the eastern side of the mosque are some cavern 
tombs of great antiquity. The mosque is said to have been erected on 
the site of a monastery, built to commemorate the preaching of Jonas. 

“ Beside Nebbi Yunus are many other mounds, and the lines of walls 
and ditches are still well marked. At one of the gates of the city, Mr. 
Layard has excavated and discovered bulls similar to those his energy 
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has placed in the British Museum. The mound was always awake 
with the dawn, when the workmen repaired to their stations. We 
generally took a ride, the greyhounds accompanying us : in this way a 
good idea was gained of the locality, and in company with such a com- 
panion as Layard, all was made plain. 

“ The well of Thisbe, the beloved of Pyramus. When flogged at 
school, and, as I well remember, kept in a lovely afternoon to learn this 
legend by heart, I little thought of the kind act my good instructor was 
doing me, and how in after years, sitting on the well, drinking its classic 
waters, I should repeat those lines thus roughly written on my memory, 
with true pleasure and gratitude to him who, by sheer might of hand 
and strength of perseverance, gave me a knowledge of a classic tongue 
spite of my will, and enabled me in later years to enjoy what it once 
cost me such tears and pains to learn. On our return there was a 
breakfast of fresh melons, sad food to tempt one on to fever and ague ; 
then the party dispersed to the excavations, whither I also followed 
them, as there were full twenty degrees of difference between the ther- 
mometer in the tent and in the mound, the one being 104° to 106°, the 
other 80° to 82° or 84°. 

“ Here carpets were spread on a mattress, and each pursued his em- 
ployment, some deep in studies, the artist drawing, and I, the idle one, 
seeing, thinking, dreaming. To me there was something solemn in 
sitting within these caves ; it seemed as if I had been brought here to 
witness the mighty power of God to convince my own stubborn heart; 
as if I was here to see, to believe, and to carry forth with me, the won- 
drous truth of His word. Before me were the pages of the prophet of 
old : he had prophesied, he had died, his words remained ; and here one 
was called, as it were, to bear testimony to the truth of every word. 
The spot we lay in, though pitched upon by chance, seemed the very 
spot we witnesses should mark. At our very feet was a large bas-relief 
of the king in his chariot, followed by his ewouchs and people, ‘ girded 
with girdles upon their loins, exceeding in dyed attire upon their heads ; 
all of them Princes to look to.’ (Ezekiel xxiii. 15.) ‘Which were 
clothed in blue, captains and rulers * * * horsemen riding upon 
horses.” On our right stood two mutilated winged bulls, awe-striking 
in their very decay. The bas-relief at our feet was very fine; the king 
shaded by an umbrella; his dress, chariot, and horse’s gear delicately 
and minutely cut. 


* The Assyrian came down like the wolf on the fold, 
And his cohorts were gleaming in purple ant gold ; 
And the sheen of their spears was like stars on the sea, 
When the blue waves roll nightly on deep Galilee. 
Like the leaves of the forest when summer is green, 
That host with their banners at sunset were seen ; 
Like the leaves of the forest when autumn is blown, 
That host on the morrow lay withered and strown.’ 


“On the next stone was depicted a siege without the walls; women 
were drawing water; the bucket is in the well, a crane with a block 
supports the rope. ‘ Draw the water for the siege ; fortify thy strong- 
holds.’ (Nahum iii. 14.) On others, ‘Captains and rulers clothed 
most gorgeously, horsemen riding upon horses.’ (Ezekiel xxiii. 12.) 
On others, ‘ They shall come against thee with chariots, waggons and 
wheels, and with an assembly of people who shall set against thee 
buckler and shield and helmet.’ (Ezckie! xxiv.) Again, I saw the 
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~ sons and daughters taken as captives! here were prisoners stript and 

bound—‘ They shall strip thee of thy clothes, and take away the fair 
jewels.’ These things, as I sat, I saw portrayed on the walls, the images 
of the Chaldean. The place, but gloomily lighted, all tended to increase 
the feeling. ‘Not open, but half revealed, thou shalt be hid.’ 
(Nahum iii. 11.) 

“In the evening there was another ride, dinner, nargilleh, and con- 
versation. Ata late hour, we retired to our tents. Even then there 
was excitement : the guardians of the gardens below seemed to fire very 
much at random, and more than one bullet aimed at a boar passed dis- 
tressingly near to my tent. Thus each day was a valuable record storied 
up as a memory of the past. Tablets were found (they seemed, by their 
number, to have entered the record office of Nineveh); many of them 
resembled cakes of Windsor soap, except, instead of ‘Old Brown 
Windsor,’ they were covered with most delicately cut arrow-headed 
hieroglyphics. Pieces of glass, &c., were found, but little else during 
my stay. The task of splicing the ropes was delegated to me. This 
was duly performed. 

“ Pay-day on the mound was a peculiarly characteristic sight, and 
well worth seeing. Mr. Hormuzd Rassam, an invaluable secretary, 
whose sojourn in England has opened and improved a mind already well 
cultivated, and who possesses a knowledge of several Oriental languages, 
presided. Imagine a broad passage, or rather hall,—for a spot was 
chosen where several passages met—every outlet and cranny crowded 
by the expectant receivers: the lean, muscular Arab; the more stolid, 
but more determined Tiyari; the fat, sleek Christian of the town; the 
haughty Mussulman artisan; the disciplined fine form, and resolute 
expression of the kavass—all these discordant elements were pliant 
beneath the young secretary, whose acquaintance with their character- 
istics, many customs, characters and language, gives him great power. 
Their healthy appearance, good dresses, and arms, spoke of the advan- 
tage they derived from the regular work and fair pay. I forbore asking 
with regard to their pay, but believe it was two piastres a day for the 
ordinary workmen, higher for the rest. They were called up in tens, 
the money for these paid to one, and a bakshish added. They, on their 
parts, seemed to have implicit confidence in the payer, who insisted 
that each should buy meat for his wife. ; 

“ In the eyening we had another gale, and all our tents, save one of 
Mr. Layard’s, went by the board. It was sad, picking up one’s goods 
from the sand, scattered far over the plain—pens, paper, watch, pots, 
sheets, bed, carpets, pistols, shirts. Soon afterwards, I took advantage 
of Mr. Layard’s going to Nimroud, and one evening, after dinner, with 
one servant, we embarked, with Mr. H. Rassam and one servant, on a 
small raft for Nimroud. Slowly we floated down that silver river; the 
moon shed over the water a pale brazen hue, wavy, tremulous as the 
ripple; slowly the town floated from us, as we sat leaning on cushions 
—then came on us the wild, mysterious, barren, lifeless gloom of grow- 
ing night.” 

“The excavations are scattered over a great extent of ground, and 
though much has been removed, much covered, there was sufficient to 
keep me in a high state of activity for many days. While looking at 
the workmen, they turned out a jar; it resembled in everything those 
now in use, and had it been found elsewhere would have been thrown 
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aside. It broke in the endeavour to remove it, displaying its contents, 
earth and burnt ashes. The workmen were now at work on the Pyra- 
mid, whose outer wall they had dug round, forming a passage between 
it and the earth. Below, it is encased by a solid stone wall, some nine 
feet thick, above, of sun-baked bricks, covered with cuneiform character, 
as fresh and sharp as if cut yesterday. 

“ After a very hasty survey we retired to one of the trenches ; carpets 
and pillows were spread. Mr. Layard was hard at work copying off 
inscriptions ; I was soon deep in Moore’s Epicurean—at least as deep 
as the lively scene before one would allow ; the Arabs shouting, as they 
bore their tiny loads of earth; the people coming for orders, or myste- 
riously approaching with a handful of dirt. Now a visit, now a petition; 
then a great bustle consequent on the arrival of Mr. Layard. After a 
short rest in the passage, we adjourned to where two enormous winged 
bulls still stood on their original site: a light awning had been spread 
overhead to keep off the rays of the sun, but the heat was very oppres- 
sive. I lay back in a retired corner: how was it possible to resist a 
feeling of awe at the figures before one? They stood, freed from the 
earth, displaying their admirable proportions—emblems of strength, 
gigantic, passive strength, in perfect repose—the claws doubled up: the 
whole powerful, but quiescent: the countenance worthy of Jove 
himself. 

“ Between them was a broad slab of cuneiform-covered stone, which 
added very much to the effect, and much should I like to see them thus 
placed in our own Museum. The doorway of the room opened to admit 
of their standing as an entrance to the Assyrian chamber, and here, 
immovable, grand, solemn, magnificent, they had stood for ages, since 
Time was young. a grew into this mighty life beneath the sculptor’s 
touch ; thousands on thousands have passed between them, trembling 
with awe, strong in zeal, or mighty for their minute. Vengeance over- 
looked them, and the earth covered them. Unchanged, they guarded 
the holy fane: mighty men from lands grown old during their strength 
again laid them bare: no longer worshipped, they are found still faithful 
to their charge. Imposingly grand they stand, unmoved, untouched, strong 
as of yore. Perhaps we see them to more advantage than those who 
thronged here, when the temples were perfect; then the errors and 
coarseness of the detail would have been noticed ; time has removed 
these, and we cannot descend to criticise. When formed, to any think- 
ing mind, these were but stone; but antiquity casts her shadow 
around ; history lies buried in the dust; and we long to ask of this 
strange guardian of the fane, his tale, his founder, and his name. 

“ These figures, perhaps, gained greatly in their effect from standing 
at the entrance of a dark mysterious excavation, instead of at the door 
of a temple; but, whatever the cause, never before had any work of 
man made such an impression on me. You descend from above, ard 
arrive at a large open space, whence the earth has been cleared. In 
front are these mysterious, strange figures; behind opens a passage 
leading to the bas-reliefs. On each side are three figures, admirably 
cut, one over another. The winged bulls, therefore, form the entrance 
to the passage, dark as contrasted with the outer light. There is a dis- 
tance of, perhaps, twenty feet between them, paved with a huge slab of 
stone, covered with cuneiform characters: this distance apart is in good 
proportion to the height of the bulls, and well adapted to display their 
massive forms. 
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“ Again I returned to the passage, in whose further recesses the flocks 
of the people sought shelter from the noon-day heat. Our coffee was 
cooked on splinters of cedar wood, dug from the buildings. The Arabs 
resumed their work, stretching from the sleep they had enjoyed after 
their frugal meal: they cursed the people who made the place so strong, 
and their work so hard. 

“¢ And he will stretch out his hand against the north, and destroy 
Assyria, and make Nineveh a desolation, and dry like a wilderness, and 
flocks shall lie down in the midst of her; all the beasts of the nations.’ 
. - » ‘Desolation shall be in the thresholds: for he shall uncover the 
cedar-work : this is the rejoicing city, that dwelt carelessly ; that said 
in her heart, I am; and there is none beside me. How is she become a 
desolation, a place for beasts to lie down in! every one that passeth by 
her shall hiss and wag his hand.’ (Zephaniah ii. 14, 15. - 

“In the evening, Mr. Layard returned to Mosul, a distance of some 
twenty miles, and left me with my servant as the occupants of his house. 
I lay on the terrace or roof of the house: it formed my thinking place, 
till sleep overpowered every other faculty, and then my bed, till the 
rising sun sent me forth to hunt over the Mound. 

“If the reader will turn to ‘Nineveh and its Remains,’ he will there 
find how much of the ruins exhumed were entirely consumed by fire, so 
much so that it was with difficulty the slabs (many of them) could be 
preserved until drawings of them were made. This, also, is another 
striking verification of prophecy: ‘There shall the fire devour thee.’ 
(Nahum iii. 15.) Also Isaiah xlvii.: ‘There is no throne, O daughter 
of the Chaldeans, for thou shalt no more be called tender and delicate : 
take the millstones and grind meal; uncover thy locks; make bare the 
leg; uncover the thigh ; pass over the rivers; thy nakedness shall be 
uncovered, thy shame shall be seen.’ The whole of the chapter might 
be quoted, and each portion pointed out, as fulfilled by the actual pre- 
sent state of the country, or the ruins found. 

“ On the following morning, accompanied by Zea, who soon, however, 
left me in pursuit of a hare,—‘ Nineveh and its Remains’ under my 
arm, I walked to the Mound, and went over the whole of the excavations 
with a care, as to detail, I had been unable to give on my preceding 
visit. ‘The excavations occupy about one-third of the whole Mound, 
which is of great extent. The wind, or probably the nature of the 
earth, has already caused much of the trenches to be refilled; but on 
my visit all the bas-reliefs were perfectly visible. I have already noticed 
their superiority to those of Koyunjik. Whilst wandering about, I came 
on a well in an open trench, the brickwork of it new and fresh, as if of 
yesterday : but this also was uncovered during the work, and is, doubt- 
less, of an antiquity equal to that of the other ruins. The workmen 
make use of it. 

“ A beautiful chapter is Ezekiel xxxi., from the 3rd to the 14th verse, 
and well does it describe the grandeur of that mighty empire of which 
we possess but faint, scattered accounts. Its ruin was complete; struck 
down in the midst of its strength, it remains a warning to us and to all. 
The result of the excavations of the Pyramid of Nimroud will be a 
matter of great interest, and determine the truth of tradition. It seems 
hardly possible from its present form, that it can be the tower of which 


Xenophon speaks ; there seems more probability it may be the tomb of 
Ninus, built by Semiramis. 
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“I thus passed several days, wandering about during the mornings 
and evenings, and reading or dreaming amidst the ruins. The Arabs 
were most kind, and constantly offered presents more than enough to 
supply my simple ménage. Meanwhile, I was expecting my horses and 
servants from Mosul, in order to commence a new journey south to the 
great Zab, and then round to Arra, a town in Koordistan, where Mr. 
Layard would meet me.” 7 
r. Layard afterwards accompanied Mr. Walpole on a visit to the 
Koord Mountains. But we might continue, almost without end, our 
extracts from Mr. Walpole’s narrative, which cannot fail to raise still 
higher the reputation of this very popular writer, We trust to hear of 
him again. 

Mr. Spencer, already known to the public by his “ Travels in Cir- 
cassia,” has in this new work given us a spirited narrative of his travels, 
during the last year, in European Turkey, returning through Hungary. 
The picture he presents us of this last country will be read with deep 
interest by all readers at the present moment, and to this we turn, as 
presenting to us the most recent account by a traveller, of the state of 
that brave but unfortunate people :— 

“If a brave united people like the Hungarians, have been able to 
contend with the most powerful and best appointed armies that Europe 
had seen since the days of Napoleon, in defence of their constitutional 
privileges, now that they have succeeded in gaining to their cause their 
former enemies, the Slavonians, the next struggle may be attended with 
serious results; and how numberless are their wrongs—an outraged 
people—a dismembered country—a second Poland—their chiefs massa- 
ered, or wandering in penury and exile in the land of the stranger! As 
might be expected, now that a reaction has taken place in the popular 
feeling, in every town, village, or hamlet, throughout the land, whether 
inhabited by Hungarian, Slavonian, or Wallachian, a cry of vengeance 
and the name of Louis Kossuth trembles on every lip—their guardian 
angel, who is to deliver them from the thraldom of Austrian bureaucracy, 
martial law, multiplied taxes, and all the harassing chicanery of a host 
of needy German placemen, lording it over them in the harsh tones of 
a language with which they are unacquainted. 

“ Even the Ban Jellachich, otherwise a most estimable man in private 
life, so recently the hero of the Croatians, is now denounced by his own 
countrymen as a traitor; and Rajachich, the martial patriarch of the 
Voravodina of the Servians, as a Russian satrap; whilst the name of 
Gérgey, who sold his country, has already become a by-word and a 
reproach among all classes of the population. 

“ The inhabitants of Western Europe, with all their cares and worldly 
occupations, can form no idea of the excitement of this people, who, 
infuriated by recent disasters, have directed their every thought and 
energy to the means of again wresting their country from the grasp of 
the German stranger. The fair sex even outvie the men in their 
enthusiasm, and truly we cannot but admire the patience of the poor - 
Austrian. soldier, who has to endure scoff and taunt from lips as beautiful 
as ever smiled on man. 

“In all the large towns we behold multitudes of these lovely Amazons, 
in the deepest mourning, fulfilling their oath never to cast it off until 
Hungary is again independent; others wearing the national colours in 
the various articles of their dress, to manifest at the same time their 
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patriotism and contempt for the rule of the German, and all are 
decorated with bracelets and necklaces made from the coins issued 
during the government of Louis Kossuth.” 

The foilowing sketch of the state of religious and political feeling 
fifteen years ago, and as it is at present in Hungary, &c., shows, indeed, 
that we have entered on an extraordinary epoch, when a sudden, nay 
a violent change in the social and‘religious policy of the nations of 
Europe may be anticipated, destined, we hope, to elevate man to a 
higher scale of civilization :— 

“ Fifteen years had only passed away since I travelled over these 
provinces, and marked the debasing superstitions of their inhabitants, 
and the immorality I witnessed among the thousands of devotees, as- 
sembled to pray at the shrine of the far-famed Maria Zell, in Styria. At 
that period the Roman Catholic clergy of Austria, revelled in all the 
pomp and pride of sacerdotal majesty ; wherever they appeared, they 
were almost worshipped by these simple mountaineers. Innumerable 
crucifixes lined the sides of the highways; blessed Madonnas and relics 
of saints exercised their miraculous powers in nearly all the churches ; 
statues, with their richly decorated temples, were seen rising on certain 
holy mountains, which some sainted hermit, legend, or miracle, had con- 
secrated, and to which thousands and tens of thousands of pious pilgrims 
were accustomed to repair at stated periods, barefooted, bareheaded, 
and some even crawling on their knees to offer up their devotions. 
The altars, the shrines, and the crucifixes remain. Madonnas and 
relics perform their miracles in obedience to imperial authority ! but 
the spirit that attracted the votaries of former days, is now exchanged 
for indifference and contempt; a fact which we heard repeated at all 
the monasteries and ecclesiastical institutions we visited, the holy 
fathers deeply deploring the spread of heresy, democracy, and socialism 
among the people.” 

Mr. Melley, in his “ Kartoum,” gives us, in a natural and unaffected 
manner, the result of his tour in Egypt and Nubia, in 1850-1. We 
can recommend his volumes for their variety of interest. ‘The narrative, 
he states, is, to a great extent, a transcript of his journal, and is 
all the more pleasing, from the absence of any attempt at fine writing. 
The traveller penetrated as far as the junction of the Blue and White 
Niles. To the thoughtful mind, the following picture of Life in the 
Desert, will be acceptable :— 

“One evening, remarking several parties of Arabs mounted on asses, 
or on foot, winding down the low mountains that surrounded us, our 
guide assured us that they were in search of water; and in the next 
turn of the road, we entered a wooded amphitheatre, in the centre of 
which was a well, and around it, various flocks with their shepherds, 
waiting their turn. A timid boy, with his little flock of black goats 
crowded close behind him, remained at a distance until the men had 
withdrawn. The scene reminded us strongly of certain pastoral passages 
in the Bible; for we beheld the speckled and ring-striped sheep of Jacob, 
with drooping ears; some marked brown and white, black or fawn- 
coloured, like cows. The more to enjoy this interesting spectacle, we 
turned aside, and rode across to the well. We found it very deep; the 
mouth at the bottom of a steep hollow, roofed with earth, so as to be 
entirely sheltered, the water being drawn in leathern buckets, and 
emptied into troughs, formed in the ground. Nor did we wonder at 
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Rachel’s fearing to approach such formidable-looking men, as were those 
we beheld, watering the thirsty animals who were clustered at the brink 
of the hollow. ‘They were, however, very civil, brought us some of the 
water to taste, which was extremely good, and furnished us with a bottle 
of milk from their herds—an addition to our own coffee and biscuits, we 
never missed an opportunity of securing. Travelling in this desert of 
Bayiouda, we were continually struck with the resemblance of places 
described in the Bible, or to manners and anecdotes related there. One 
day we met a Bedouin rich in herds, who was pursuing a single sheep or 
camel across the sandy wastes, tracking the animal by its footsteps; the 
next, we might come on the ninety and nine left without their shepherd. 
We have felt the disappointment of arriving at a well and finding its 
waters bitter. And the cup of cold water cannot be fully appreciated, 
except in a country like this, where the water, rare to get at any time, 
can hardly ever be obtained even tepid, and generally has a taste of the 
skin in which it is kept, which would disgust any but the most thirsty. 

“ Our Lord’s command is still obeyed by these people,—indeed through- 
out the East,—and you may always drink any quantity of water, who- 
ever it may belong to. I was surprised once, at seeing a Bedouin walk 
up to my camel, and drink a whole bottleful of water, my supply for the 
day; and I have often, when out shooting, gone into a hut or tent, and 
asked for water, which the poor people have had to carry a great distance. 
Not only have I never been refused, but my offer of a piastre or two was 
never accepted ; they gave it to me as a Nubian woman once beautifully 
expressed it, for ‘her God’s sake.’ One of our guides once told us how 
he was ruined last year ; for, entrusting his flocks to a ‘hireling,’ they 
were all eaten by a wolf (hyena), and scattered over the desert, while he 
was away, leading some merchants over the sandy plain. When, after 
a march of ten days over stony hills, and arid plains of deep sand, we 
came suddenly upon the broad river, winding through the rich green of 
the durra-covered banks we could exclaim with the Psalmist, ‘ He maketh 
me to lie down in green pastures ; He leadeth me beside still waters ; 
and as a Bedouin in advance of us called his servant, who was walking 
before him with his sandals, that he might put them on before he 
reached the village, we remembered that John the Baptist did not deem 
himself worthy to unloose the latchet of our Saviour’s shoes.” 

Mr. Melley’s sketches of Cairo, the Pyramids, and Thebes, are very 
graphic, and the whole work, by its variety of incident and adventure will 
afford, we repeat, much pleasure. 

We have left ourselves little room to speak of Mr. Neale’s book. It 
narrates a residence of Eight Years in Syria, Palestine, and Asia Minor, 
from the year 1842 to 1850, and contains visits to most of the interest- 
ing places in the Holy Land. His account of Jerusalem, and, indeed, 
the account of Jerusalem by most modern travellers, are much alike, and 
induce us more and more to regret that our gifted Minister to Greece, 
Sir Thomas Wyse, did not find leisure to give to the world the result of 
his long and learned researches in the ever-interesting localities of the 
Holy City, which would have disabused us of many of the fabulous 
stories with which every traveller is bored by the blind guides who act as 
ciceront. Mr. Neale is a lively and agreeable writer, and if his volumes 
contain little that is new, he, at least, is not a dull companion. 
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THE CORRESPONDENCE OF THE COUNT DE MIRA- 
BEAU WITH THE COUNT DE LA MARCK. 


Tue Count pg LA Marck in 1777 had taken into his regiment a 
young man, called Peyron, who ultimately became captain ; he was a 
Swedish officer, and had been well spoken of by the Count de Creuz, 
the Swedish ambassador, in Paris ; he was also said to be under the pro- 
tection of Gustavus the Third. Several disputes arose between the 
Comte de la Marck and M. Peyron, the fault being altogether on the 
side of the latter ; but after one of them, M. Peyron committed the still 
greater error of desiring to quit M.de la Marck’s regiment, just as it was 
on the point of starting for India. M. de la Marck permitted him to 
resign his post, but not without having uttered a few warm expressions of 
his disapprobation ; these were overheard by other Swedish officers, who 
were also attached to M. de la Marck’s regiment, and M. Peyron’s repu- 
tation was consequently at stake, owing to the false position in which he 
had placed himself. His situation became at length so painful, that he 
resolved, on M. le Count de la Marck’s return from India, to provoke 
him to a duel. He succeeded in carrying out his plan at a grand mask 
ball, which was given in honour of Gustavus the Third, on his passing 
through Paris, after his second visit to Italy. According to the strict 
rules of military discipline, the Count de la Marck might, if he had 
chosen, have refused to fight a duel with an officer who had served 
under him, and about a matter which wholly related to the service ; 
but he did not hesitate a moment as to giving him satisfaction, and it 
was agreed that they should meet the following morning in the Bois de 
Boulogne. The Count de la Marck accordingly proceeded at the speci- 
fied time to the afore-mentioned spot, with his friend the Vicomte de 
Noailles ; M. Peyron arrived soon after him, and was accompanied by a 
Swedish officer, who had been sent express from Stockholm, and had 
reached Paris the night before. After the combat had continued a few 
minutes, M. Peyron suddenly fell to the ground, quite dead; he had 
received a sword-thrust through his eye-ball. M. de la Marck only dis- 
covered that he was wounded himself as he approached his adversary, to 
examine his condition, and then he felt all at once, that his mouth was 
filled with blood, and that it was, besides, issuing from his nose. It was 
soon ascertained that the sword had passed beneath the arm, almost 
through the armpit, that it had pierced the two lobes of the lungs, and had 
left a little mark in the back ; the two sword-thrusts must evidently have 
been made at the same instant. The Vicomte de Noailles was terribly 
alarmed when he saw his friend vomiting blood, and as he believed that 
he must shortly expire, he was exceedingly anxious that he should be 
made aware of the certainty of his adversary’s death, so he shouted 
out at the top of his voice, “ My friend, my friend, he is dead! I have 
not the slightest doubt about it, he is quite dead !” 

The Count de la Marck did not for an instant lose his self-possession, 
he got into a cabriolet with M. de Noailles, and requested to be driven 
to the Rue de Grenelle-Saint-Germain, where he lived. He was 
obliged to hold his head out of the cabriolet, to relieve himself of the 
torrents of blood which streamed from his mouth. On reaching home, 
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he found himself sufficiently strong to walk up to the second story 
without assistance, and while M. de Noailles ran to fetch M. Defouarre, 
a celebrated surgeon, who had been for forty years the medical man of 
the French Guards, he ordered his arm to be bandaged, and compelled 
one of his attendants, who at first refused, to open a vein in his arm. 
Half-an-hour afterwards, M, Defouarre arrived, and bled him in the 
other arm; this bleeding was repeated every hour for some time. The 
wounded man soon began to grow giddy, and to faint ; after one of these 
fainting fits, he was very anxious to make his will. Defouarre at once 
said to him, “ You are in the greatest possible danger ; you may, however, 
yet recover, but the most important point to be observed for promoting 
your restoration, is to keep yourself as calm as is in your power, and to 
avoid occupying your mind with anything whatever. M. de la Marck 
implicitly followed this advice, and his life was saved. He was never- 
theless a very long time recovering, and four months passed away before 
he could consider himself cured, indeed, he was never quite restored to 
health; the unfortunate consequences of this wound, as well as of that 
which he received at Gondelour, clung to him for the rest of his life ; he 
had several very severe attacks of the lungs, one of which condemned 
him to complete silence for two years. . 

M. Peyron had also brought a surgeon with him, who had remained 
at the little inn of the Porte Maillot; when he arrived the duel was 
fought, and on reaching the spot where the body lay, he found only a 
corpse. While he was examining it, one of the gendarmerie came up to 
him, took possession of the dead body, and arrested the Count de Schwerin, 
who being quite a stranger in Paris, did not know how to extricate him- 
self from his unfortunate position. He was conducted to Paris, where 
measures were immediately taken for enquiring into the affair. The par- 
liament punished these offences very severely, and M. de la Marck was 
at this period, therefore, liable to be rigorously prosecuted. 

The Vicomte de Noailles hastened to Versailles, and related the whole 
state of the case to the Count d’Artois, who gave immediate orders that 
the Count de la Marck should at once be removed to his (the Count 
d’Artois’) own apartment in the Temple. 

The Temple was still a place of refuge, over which the parliament had 
no authority. But the surgeon immediately opposed the plan of moving 
the patient, for he declared it would be his death if his bed were only 
changed. 

rt soon as the queen had heard M. le Vicomte de Noailles’ account of 
the affair, she went directly to consult the king, who gave immediate 
orders to the Baron de Breteuil, the minister of police, for taking the 
necessary measures for securing the safety of M. de la Marck. The 
Baron de Breteuil had a paper drawn up and signed by the surgeon of 
police, who on examining the dead body, had given it as his opinion, that 
M. de Peyron had died of apoplexy. This statement put an end to the 
parliament’s pursuit. At this period in Paris, and at the court, when 
persons minds’ were not occupied by important events, anything that 
happened out of the usual course of things formed the subject of general 
conversation, and furnished material for public curiosity. This duel 
created a great sensation, and M. de la Marck received from the court 
and the city numerous proofs of the interest which was felt for him, which 
clearly showed that his many noble qualities were thoroughly appreciated. 
When he made his ap nee again at court, the king did not allude to 
the duel, which was of course a sin against the laws ; but the queen and 
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the princes spoke to him, in the most affectionate manner, of all the un- 
easiness they had suffered on his account. . 

On his return from India, M. de la Marck had been treated with 
great distinction by the officers of his own rank. He was then brigadier- 
_ general, and his regiment, as we have before mentioned, was quoted as a 

model; there was no regiment superior to it in the army. He soon 
became maréchal-de-camp and inspector-general of infantry. A little 
later he was made a member of a committee, which was established for 
the purpose of drawing up a plan for regulating the ordnance, with 
regard to the manceuvres of this important branch of the military service. 
The Duc de Guines was president of this commission, and M. de la 
Marck, who was vice-president, had the entire regulation of the ordnance 
left to his care. The proof that his plan was good is, that it was ever 
after carried out, even after the wars of the Revolution and the Empire 
were at an end. M. de la Marck also inspected about twenty French 
regiments ; and though he was extremely severe and particular, the army 
and the minister of war were perfectly satisfied with him. In spite of 
his being closely occupied with military affairs, till 1789, he contrived 
to lead a very pleasant life, sometimes in Paris, sometimes in Versailles ; 
and at a later period, after he was married to Mademoiselle de Cernay, 
he spent much of his time on his estate of Raismes, near Valenciennes. 
He was always welcomed at Versailles by the king, and especially by 
the queen, Marie Antoinette. We shall insert here, word for word, a 
few observations which were found among some scattered papers of the 
Count de la Marck, after his death. From these papers we have already 
extracted many of the foregoing details. The following remarks relate 
more particularly to the queen, “this unfortunate princess who,” said he, 
“ was so cruelly pursued by slander, but who deserved so very different 
a fate, from the many amiable qualities which distinguished her.” 

“ T am anxious, as far as I can remember, to note down all the cir- 
cumstances which have given me personal opportunities of becoming 
acquainted with, and judging of the queen. She possessed, above all 
things, great goodness of heart, and an eager desire to oblige anybody 
who sought her assistance or protection. Her amiable disposition was 
therefore frequently imposed upon. Marie Antoinette had not, however, 
a very comprehensive mind, but she was endowed with quick perception, 
and readily caught the bearing of any subject which was proposed for her 
consideration. The liveliness of her disposition gave her a taste for 
satire, which sometimes degenerated into sarcasm; this was an un- 
fortunate failing for a person in her position ; for the people about her, 
being aware of this weakness, strove on all occasions to satisfy it at 
the expense of others; and as at this time a love of piquant and 
graceful satire prevailed even in good society in France, amusement of 
this kind was never wanting to the queen, by all those who were 
anxious to please her by flattering this propensity. One of the greatest 
misfortunes of princes is, that when any defect is discovered in them, it 
is literally through the medium of this defect that they are pandered to. 
Marie Antoinette yearned to be loved, and one of the earliest and closest 
friendships she formed was with the Princess de Lamballe: it was in the 
following manner that she became acquainted with her. When Marie 
Antoinette was dauphiness ; her lady in waiting, the Countess de Noailles, 
was in the habit of giving a ball in her honour every week, during the car- 
nival. The countess’ apartments at Versailles were so small that they could 
only accommodate those who held offices about the court, as well as a 
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limited number of persons selected from the most distinguished circles in 
Paris. The Dauphin, Monsieur de le Count d’Artois, and the other princes 
and princesses of the blood, always came to these balls. Madame de 
Lamballe, amidst all these princesses, was especially noticed by the queen 
at one of the earliest balls, and it was not long before she was treated by 
her with the warmest affection and confidence. She it was with whom 
the queen most frequently conversed apart, and their friendship soon 

w into affection. 

“The Dauphin and Monsieur danced very awkwardly; whereas, 
M. le Count d’Artois, who possessed an elegant figure and refined man- 
ners, danced exceedingly well. For this reason he was a great favourite 
with the dauphiness, upon whom grace was never lost. As a rule, a man’s 
manners and a woman’s face were matters of no litte consideration with 
her. She laughed at and ridiculed all that was ugly and disagreeable. 
For her excuse it must be remembered that she was then very young. 
The Princess de Lamballe appeared to be the only person present at 
these balls, which lasted till the death of Louis the Fifteenth, who shared 
the friendship of the queen. After the death of Louis Fifteenth, during 
the winters of 1774 and 1775, the balls of the Countess de Noailles were 
discontinued, and the queen gave them herself. To these all the ladies 
and gentlemen who formed part of the court were invited. On such 
occasions there were quadrilles, and I had the honour of dancing the first 
of these quadrilles with the queen. I believe the chief reason of this 
mark of distinction being shown me was, that information was sent to 
the Empress Marie Thérése of all that went on at Versailles; it was 
therefore desirable that it should be observed that the queen had danced 
with a person who had the honour of knowing the empress, whose family 
was particularly distinguished by her, and who had been especially 
recommended to the queen’s notice. The queen chose those who held 
the highest distinction at court to take part in the quadrilles; and it was 
not long before I observed that she displayed a degree of preference 
towards Madame the Countess de Dillon, a niece of the Archbishop 
de Narbonne. M. de Dillon, as Archbishop and Member of the States 
of Languedoc, was considered to be one of the king’s best and most faith- 
ful servants, but Madame de Roothe, the mother of Madame de Dillon, 
was an intriguante, and did not possess agreeable manners. The queen 
had scarcely shown marks of friendship to Madame de Dillon, and fixed 
upon her to be one of her ladies in attendance, when she perceived that 
Madame de Roothe sought to turn this favour to her own advantage. 
This was sufficient to make the queen cautious. She did not withdraw 
her friendship from Madame de Dillon, but she was careful to avoid 
giving so many demonstrations of it, and did not so frequently seek her 
society in private. Soon after this attempt to form a friendship which 
was unsuccessful, for the reasons we have just stated, the queen seemed 
to take particular notice of the Countess Jules de Polignac. Never was 
a face more charming, nor more expressive of gentleness, than that of 
Madame de Polignac; never did demeanour give stronger evidence of 
modesty, refinement and discretion. 

The Count Jules de Polignac had a very limited fortune, and lived 
with the greatest economy ; this circumstance, perhaps, served only to 
increase the queen’s affection for the Countess Jules. She foresaw the 
means of being useful to a person whom she felt herself inclined to love. 
From this time forth her friendship for the Countess de Polignac became 
publicly known, and the consequence of it was that the countess soon 
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quitted the life of retirement which she had hitherto led on account of 
her narrow means. Everybody was now anxious to pay court to her— 
she was eagerly sought after, and her friends and daily visitors soon be- 
came very numerous. Unfortunately for herself, and still more so for 
the queen, she happened to be intimately acquainted with the Count de 
Vaudreuil. This man possessed a handsome countenance, agreeable 
manners, but a violent temper: he was very imperious, and exceedingly 
greedy of court favours, on account of the many advantages they be- 
stowed on him. He would meddle with all things, however important 
or unimportant they might be, and his influence over the Countess de 
Polignac gave him extraordinary means of accomplishing his ends, which 
always had his personal interest in view. The great affection which the 
queen entertained towards the countess restrained her from endeavouring 
to shake off M. de Vaudreuil’s yoke. This man selected the Countess 
Jules’ society to suit his own views’; the men who were constantly to 
be seen about her were the Baron de Besenval, Count d’Adhemar, and 
a few other insignificant persons; but I mention these two because 
they possessed the greatest influence. 

“The Baron de Besenval was extremely intelligent, but very immoral ; 
he loved intrigue for intrigue’s sake, and mixed himself up in it without 
any idea of its benefitting him, or without having any ultimate object. 
It will be sufficient to read his Memoirs to prove this remark. He was 
by birth a Swiss, and, what is rather uncommon in a native of this 
country, he inherited considerable fortune ; in addition to this advantage 
he had obtained several posts of distinction from the queen, and as he was 
a bachelor, his fortune, which he managed with great method and shrewd- 
ness, permitted him to indulge in almost every kind of pleasure. He 
was not ambitious of occupying a distinguished position; he had no 
desire to become minister. He was Lieut.-Colonel of the Swiss guards, 
and the only thing he aspired to was to be colonel at the death of the 
Count d’Affry. But though he discovered no anxiety to become 
minister, he was not the less inclined to raise somebody to that office, in 
order that he might exercise a great deal of influence over him ; in short, 
nothing pleased him so much as intrigue. 

“Tt will be remarked in his Memoirs that it was he who induced the 
queen to oppose the king’s choice of the Count de Puysegur as minister 
of war, and to prevail on him instead to take the Marquis de Ségur. 
M. de Besenval felt that. the latter would be completely in his power : 
and that he (M. de Besenval) might do whatever he liked in the ministry. 

“Count d’Adhemar was the most intelligent person of all those who 
composed the society of the Polignacs, and possessed quite as much tact 
as the Baron de Besenval in accomplishing the ends he had in view. He 
had served as a subaltern in the Seven Years’ War, and had distinguished 
himself by his bravery; his handsome person had also rendered him 
remarkable. After the war was ended he retired at first to his native 
province, but after a little time he called to mind the good will which 
the Marquis de Ségur had displayed towards him as his general, and re- 
solved to go to Paris and place himself under his patronage, though at this 
period he had not any ambitious designs. The Marquis de Ségur re- 
ceived him very graciously ; but what was still more important to him, 
the marquis was just then in the full enjoyment of the highest distinction 
in the great world, and at once took interest in his (Count d’Adhemar’s) 
welfare. Count d’Adhemar possessed, in addition to a handsome person 
and considerable intelligence, a great many pleasing and elegant accom- 
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plishments ; he sang well, was a good actor in comedy, and composed 
very witty verses; he was, therefore, more than fitted to shine in 
society. He changed the name of Montfaleon, which he had borne till 
now, into D’Adhemar, which was better known, and far more illustrious. 
This afforded him an additional advantage in the way of putting forth 
his pretensions, and in consequence he was created colonel of a regiment 
of infantry, under the command of the Duc d’Orleans. But all these 
advantages did not provide him with fortune to maintain a position in 
the world. 

“Mme. de Ségur contrived to bring about a marriage for him with a 
rich widow, Mme. the Countess de Valbelle, one of the queen’s ladies in 
waiting. Though she was no longer young, she had fallen madly in love 
with him. As soon, however, as M. d’Adhemar was married to her he 
paid her no more attention, and occupied himself only in spending her 
money, and in turning to account the rank which her post as lady in 
waiting to the queen bestowed upon him. He was now well launched 
into the circle of fashion, and aspired to everything. He was determined 
to enter upon the diplomatic career, and in consequence managed to set 
out on this path as the king’s minister at Brussels. The short distance 
of this city from Paris enabled him to go there as often as he thought his 
interests required it ; but as M. d’Adhemar possessed as much impudence 
as talent, he had no sooner become minister than he was anxious to be 
despatched on an embassy. He had formed the acquaintance of the 
Count de Vaudreuil, and being thoroughly aware of the nature of this 
man’s character, and of his ridiculous vanity, resolved to profit by it as 
much as possible. Though he avoided placing himself in the list of his 
flatterers, he never lost an opportunity of offering a delicate compliment 
whenever he thought it would be acceptable ; so that at length Vaudreuil, 
without knowing it, permitted himself to be considerably influenced by 
D’Adhemar. 

“These three men, Vaudreuil, Besenval, and D’Adhemar completely 
ruled in the society of the Polignacs, though all three were destitute of 
judgment, and had very narrow views. They were, in fact, only skilled 
in court intrigue, and in nothing else; they sought only posts for them- 
selves and friends, without taking into account the qualities which would 
be necessary for the due fulfilment of the required duties. They all 
lacked that spirit of discernment which would have enabled them to 
foresee in passing events, what was preparing for the future. They 
sacrificed everything to their personal interests, and allowed themselves 
to be carried along with the daily tide of affairs, so that they never 
looked beyond the present. The society of the Polignacs, therefore, was the 
means of doing a great deal of harm, not only to the unfortunate queen, 
but also to the king’s real interests, and, consequently, to the monarchy. 

“It is only just, however, to Marie Antoinette, to mention that her 
faults on this head were not so grave as her enemies have chosen to 
picture them ; though, it must be acknowledged, that her friendship often 
led her into error with regurd to the talents and real worth of the men 
who were recommended to her as being especially deserving her consider- 
ation ; but shrewder persons than herself might have been deceived by so 
many agreeable qualities and so much tact on some points as displayed 
by MM. de Besenval and d’Adhemar. The expenses into which the 
queen was said to have been drawn by the Polignac society, have been 
extremely exaggerated by the public; the pecuniary advantages which 
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the favourite members of this society derived from their relations with the 
court are not to be compared a moment with the immense fortunes which 
favourites enjoyed in former times. In fact the Count and Countess 
Jules de Polignac received only such sums as were-necessary for keeping 
up a house at Versailles, in which the queen sometimes took up her 
abode, and which the king visited occasionally. Far from having heaped 
up riches it was discovered at the time of the Revolution, when they were 
suddenly hurled from their position, that they had, on the contrary, con- 
tracted many debts. They had sought only to procure posts at court for 
their friends, or to get them despatched on some one embassy or other ; 
these places must necessarily be filled, and might just as well be filled by 
their friends or acquaintances as anybody else. This could not injure 
the state, or cost it a fraction; but the great mischief was, and one which 
cannot be overlooked, that these posts were bestowed on those who were 
unworthy of them, and altogether unfitted for them. The father of 
Count Jules de Polignac was an example of this: though destitute of talent 
and respectability, it was contrived that he should be sent ambassador 
to Switzerland, because it was a lucrative position for him, and removed 
him from the court, where his presence was a nuisance to his children. 
The Countess Diane de Polignac, Count Jules’ sister, and chanoinesse, 
was promoted to be lady of honour to Madame Elizabeth, and yet her 
mode of life had laid her open to scandal, and her conduct was, indeed, 
far from irreproachable ; but that which most offended the public mind, 
and worked the most prejudicial effect was, that the society which the 
Polignacs drew around them, showed no kind of consideration for those 
persons who did not form a part of it. The Baron de Besenval after, 
one may almost say, obliging the queen to nominate the Marquis Segur 
minister, discovered that he had used his influence unprofitably, for that 
he should not succeed in inducing him to act according to his (Besenval’s) 
wishes. In consequence of this circumstance he applied his batteries in 
another direction; he cast his eyes on the Count d’Artois, and in a 
short time contrived to gain considerable influence over him. Though 
the character of this prince is rather weak, he possesses one good quality 
in an eminent degree, that of sincere and unshaken attachment to his 
friends. The Baron de Besenval was at this period fifty years of age, 
but his countenance was still handsome, and he had an iron constitution, 
which permitted him to indulge in all the pleasures peculiar to a young 
man of twenty-five. He was very lively in society, clever at repartee, 
and perfectly self-possessed in conversation ; he was endowed too with 
great tact, which enabled him to adapt himself to the tastes of everybody ; 
all these agreeable qualities contributed to render him a favorite with 
the Count d’Artois, who soon became intimate with him. Princes seek 
generally to be amused, and the Count d’Artois was not an exception to 
the rule, therefore he soon discovered that the Baron de Besenval was 
furnished with more resources than common for his entertainment. The 
Prince also fancied that he had found in him a man of superior mind 
and penetration, whose judgment was ripened by experience, who was 
well-informed about public affairs, as well as about things of the world, 
and matters relating to the court ; he sought his advice consequently on 
all occasions, and followed it implicitly. M. de Besenval, who was des- 
tined to become Colonel of the Swiss Guards, had, through the medium 
of the prince, the entire direction of everything connected with the Swiss 
regiments. But I have spent more time on this man than he deserves, I 
invite those who wish to know {further particulars of him to read his 
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Memoirs, in which he has given a tolerably faithful portrait of himself ; 
what he says of himself will suffice to show how thoroughly immoral he — 
was, and how devoted to intrigue. But let us return to the queen, who 
was far superior to the circle in which she moved. I must go back a 
little, however, to the period which preceded that of which I am now 
speaking, in order to make my readers more completely at home with the 
society just mentioned. When the marriage of the Dauphin with the 
Archduchess Marie Antoinette was decided upon, the Empress Marie 
Thérése applied to the Duc de Choiseul to look out for a priest who was 
capable of instructing the young Archduchess in the French language, 
and acquainting her with its literature. The Duc de Choiseul consulted 
M. de Brienne, then Archbishop of Toulouse, on the subject, and he re- 
commended the Abbé de Vermont, librarian of the college des Quatre 
Nations, who immediately set out for Vienna. Imagine for a moment, a 
priest who had seemed destined to live in obscurity, suddenly transported 
to the court of Vienna, where he was treated with great consideration, 
with marked kindness, and with that gracefully flattering manner which 
Marie Thérése knew so well how to employ when she chose.” 

. “The Abbé de Vermont was a man of very ordinary abilities ; but 
he possessed the essential qualities of a good man, and a grateful heart. 
He returned to France with the Archduchess’ suite, full of favourable 
ideas with regard to Austria, and he ever preserved a warm attachment 
and an enthusiastic devotion for the Archbishop of Toulouse, as being the 
author of his good fortune. The Empress Marie Thérése had particularly 
recommended the Abbé de Vermont to the Count de Mercy, her ambas- 
sador at the court of France, and explained to him, that he should treat 
him with the more consideration, because he had gained the confidence of 
the dauphiness. The abbé was a kind of person whom she wished to 
employ in serving the political interests of the court of Austria. 

“My great intimacy with the Count de Mercy, with whom I 
often dined unceremoniously, gave me frequent opportunities of meet- 
ing the Abbé de Vermont, who came only on those days, when none but 
those persons connected with the embassy were present. I soon became 
aware how useful the abbé was to the Count de Mercy, as a mediator 
between himself and the dauphiness, when he thought it was undesirable 
to visit her himself. The ambassador always preserved this direct means 
of communication, which assumed an air of greater importance when 
she became queen. She was always in the habit of consulting the Abbé 
de Vermont on all occasions, for she had the most perfect confidence in 
him; it was he who composed the chief part of her letters, while she con- 
tented herself with copying them. One might almost say, that he was 
passionately attached to the queen, and though he was rather fond of 
gossiping (chatterboxes are generally very good sort of people, and this 
was the case with him), and talked unceasingly about his relations with 
the queen, he never by any chance committed the slightest indiscretion 
which might serve to compromise his sovereign.” 

“ Marie Antoinette considered him, however, as a man of very ordinary 
faculties, and depended more upon his devotion to herself than upon his 
judgment. She only listened to him with serious attention when he 
brought her some message from the Count de Mercy, and then she only 
accepted such a portion of those messages as she deemed fitting, without 
ever allowing the abbé to enlarge upon them, or to return to the subject. 
His wishes were of a very humble nature; he was quite contented with 
the revenues of his abbey, and never solicited anything for himself, and 
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very rarely for his friends ; he was not the least ambitious to become an 
archbishop, even in partibus infidelium. This freedom from self-seeking, 
contributed materially in establishing the queen’s confidence in him, for 
she was so frequently persecuted by persons who petitioned for posts for 
themselves, or for others, and with little or no judgment. I remember 
very distinctly a few words which she once said to me on the subject, 
which struck me forcibly. Among the persons with whom she chose to be 
intimate, were several foreigners, the Counts Esterhazy, de Fersen, the 
Baron de Stedingk, &c., in short, she seemed to enjoy their society more 
than that of any other persons. One day I took the liberty of remark- 
ing to her, that the decided preference which she showed to these foreigners 
might be the means of injuring her in the minds of the French people. 
‘You are right,’ said she, in a tone of sadness, ‘but the truth is, that 
they never ask anything at my hands.’ 

‘©The public, which is so often misinformed on these subjects, has fre- 
quently accused the queen of a blind attachment to Austria, whose 
interests, it was said, she sought to serve before those of France. This 
was a most unjust accusation, for I was in a position to know the truth 
or falsehood of these charges, as I shall show by the following instances. 
At the death of the Elector of Bavaria in 1778, the Emperor Joseph dis- 
patched some troops to Bavaria to take possession of those portions of the 
electorate, to which, by right, he thought he was entitled. In order to 
check this increase of power on the part of Austria, the King of Prussia 
immediately raised an army, with which he threatened to march upon 
Bohemia, and he published manifestos, which represented the claims of 
Austria as at least very doubtful. The emperor became alarmed at the 
aspect of affairs, and applied to the King of France to furnish him with 
twenty-four thousand men, according to the treaty of 1756, in which 
assistance was promised, in case his dominions should be attacked. He 
talked of the King of Prussia as the aggressor, and as threatening 
Bohemia, while the latter complained of his (the emperor’s) conduct, 
with regard to Bavaria. The Count de Mercy was employed to impress 
on France, the absolute necessity of sending twenty-four thousand men, 
or else an equivalent sum, The emperor wrote to his sister Marie 
Antoinette, at the same time, to beg her to use her influence with the 
king to lend him his aid. Before the queen spoke to the king on the 
subject she sent for the Count de Maurepas, and explained to him the 
interest she felt in her brother’s demand ; she entreated M. de Maurepas 
to do all in his power to dispose the king favourably towards her brother. 
At this precise time the queen was likely to become a mother for the 
first time; M.de Maurepas availed himself of this circumstance with great 
tact, and, after placing reasons before the queen for opposing her wish, that 
France should take part in a war which would certainly do harm to her 
interests, and which might, perhaps, be undertaken with injustice, he 
observed, that, if possible, the interests of France should become doubly dear 
to her Majesty, who now enjoyed the hope of giving birth to an heir to the 
crown. ‘The queen said that she fully appreciated M. de Maurepas’ sen- 
timents with regard to France; and that after the conversation she had 
just had with him, she should certainly not mix herself up any farther 
in the affair, and she would not now speak to the king on the subject. 
She kept her word. 

“™M. de Mercy’s urgent endeavours to obtain assistance for the emperor 
were all in vain. I am not acquainted with the queen’s answer to her 
brother, but this I can distinctly state, that when I was in Vienna, in 
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the month of January, 1779, that the Emperor Joseph said to me that 
‘he was not very well satisfied with his sister, and still less so with the 
court of France. The political conduct of the king on this occasion,’ he 
remarked to me, ‘is very different to that which I should have expected 
JSrom an ally, and from a court who calls itself my friend? These were 
his precise words, which he gave me permission to repeat on my return 
to Versailles. 

“It is well known that France and Russia took part about the succes- 
sion in Bavaria by means of their ambassadors, who were assembled at 
Teschen, and that they contrived to induce him to renounce his claims 
upon Bavaria, and to sign a treaty of peace. 

“ At a later period still, in 1784, when the Emperor Joseph was desi- 
rous of violating the treaties which existed between Austria and Holland, 
and demanded that the Scheldt should be opened to him, and sought to 
take possession of Maestricht, he again applied to the queen to persuade 
her to prevent the king from opposing him. The queen refused this 
time as well to mix herself up in the matter, and only requested that 
her brother might be extricated as honourably as pussible from the 
embarrassing situation in which he had so indiscreetly placed himself. I 
happened to be in Vienna when the emperor learnt that the Dutch had 
fired upon some Austrian vessels which had been ordered by him to force 
the passage of the Scheldt. He immediately assembled troops, with the 
determination of obtaining his rights by force of arms. He sent for me 
the same day, and gave me a long audience. I soon discovered that he 
was full of uneasiness respecting the intentions of France, and that he 
expected not only to be deprived of her support, but that she would 
oppose his plans. He told me that he had written to the queen to get 
her to place his conduct before the king in such a light as should make 
him appreciate it. ‘As long as France was engaged in the American 
war, said he, ‘I abstained from making good my cause against Holland, 
though at that time it would have been very difficult for France to op- 
pose me. Versailles ought, therefore, to take into consideration the 
confidence and the moderation which I displayed at that period.’ He did 
not attempt to disguise the ill-humour which he experienced at the 
letters which his sister sent in answer to his eager solicitations. I endea- 
voured, as far as possible, to make him understand how delicately the 
queen was placed in this circumstance, but I did not succeed in softening 
his displeasure. 

“ The event proved that the queen had resisted all her brother’s im- 
portunity. A few months later, the treaty of Fontainbleau put an end 
to the war which was undertaken against Holland. France merely 
exerted itself to obtain for the emperor a few millions of florins, which 
were paid by the Dutch, and the cession of several miserable, dismantled, 
and almost abandoned forts, which were situated on the banks of the 
Scheldt. Holland was only too glad to escape so easily. All that has 
been said about the queen procuring millions from France for the emperor 
is atrociously false. The strict examination of the financial state of the 
kingdom by the constituent assembly in later years, who undertook the 
task with great malignity, sufficiently prove how unjust the accusation 
was, and especially with regard to the affair which I have just men- 
tioned. This is what I have to say respecting the part which the queen 
is said to have taken in the external politics of France. All that I have 
related are positive and well-ascertained facts, and which, as matters of 
history, can never be refuted.” 
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TO A WHITE NIGHT-CAP, 


Presented to the Author of the following Ode by a Lady who had knitted 
it with her own hands. 


WeELCcomE! fair stranger! welcome thou ! 
With aspect pale and knitted brow, 
Come! share my place of rest, 
Whatever be my nightly lot— 
A hammock, feather-bed, or cot, 
Be thou my favoured guest, 


Whether amid December’s snow, 
Or sultry August’s ripening glow, 
I ’ll hold thee ever dear. 
Midsummer’s dream and Christmas frost, 
No care to thee or me shall cost, 
While each to each is near, 


Let sultans shine in jewell’d gown, 

And crested chiefs their arms’ renown 
In plumed helm express ; 

Fame’s temples from afar may shine, 

But thou shalt constant cleave to mine, 
And all my crown possess, 


May many a year eventful glide, 
Ere we at dawn or vesper-tide 
In wonted greetings fail ; 
These friendly hands shall grasp thee tight— 
By fair Aurora’s orient light, 
Or Cynthia’s radiance pale. 


I would not that the curious eye, 

Of gazing youth or maid should pry, 
When thus, in concord sweet, 

We bid this noisy world adieu, 

Or, hidden from the vulgar view, 
In soothing silence meet, 


The common cry of thoughtless men, 

Would jeer and mock me if their ken 
These features could discern, 

Encompass’d in Morphean bow’r 

By thine encircling bands, whose pow’r 
At dewy eve I learn; 


Yet which of all the wearied race 

That toil on earth’s expanded face 
Till clouds the world enclose, 

Would not rejoice to lay their heads 

Where woman’s hand with cunning threads 
Hath drawn them to repose ; 


F’en thus, exulting in the prize 
So timely won, I bend mine eyes 
On thee, my nightly treasure ; 
And while for her who gave the gift, 
hat aloft with thanks I lift, 
‘ll don my cap with pleasure, 
G. M. M. 
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RECOLLECTIONS OF WALES.* 


Few countries contain so many interesting remains of national 
melodies as the Principality of Wales. Their originality has seldom 
been questioned, while the airs of Scotland and Ireland have often 
afforded occasion for dispute.—Welsh Music has always been distinct 
in character from all other national music, as it was composed for the 
harp. The difference of the scale in this instrument from that of the 
bagpipe, in which the fourth and seventh of the key are omitted, 
would alone tend to give rise to a peculiarity of melody. 

It is singular that, whilst the airs of Scotland and Ireland are so fa- 
miliar to us all, those of Wales are comparatively unknown. The 
true solution of this is, the uninviting manner in which Welsh melodies 
have been presented to the public; for hitherto we have been made 
acquainted with them in a manner fitted rather for the library of 
the antiquarian than the music-desk of the pianoforte performer. 
We are glad, therefore, to find that, at last, a judicious effort has 
been made to give them to the public arranged in such a form as 
will render them popular in every musical circle. Under the appro- 
priate title of “Recollections of Wales” Mr. Brinley Richards has 
succeeded in producing a series of interesting pieces for the pianoforte, 
written in a way to make them very useful for the purposes of tuition, 
and highly acceptable as solos for the pianist. The airs are arranged 
with care, and are not disfigured by the introduction of pedantic crudi- 
ties. The variations present a succession of brilliant and ingeniously 
constructed passages, and some of them are capable of great effect, if 
interpreted by a skilful performer. The arrangements of “ Poor Mary 
Anne,” “The March of the Men of Harlech,” and “ The Rising of the 
Lark,” are interesting specimens of the composer’s well-known skill as 
an arranger ; the gay brilliancy of the latter (in which the melody is 
preserved with unerring fidelity) forming an admirable contrast to the 
wild energy of the fine old theme “ Of noble race was Shenkin.” Mr, 
Cocks has been fortunate in securing the services of Mr. Brinley 
Richards in a publication of this kind ; for independently of the quali- 
fications requisite to render such compositions popular, this gentleman 
must be considered (from his connection with the Principality) an 
authority in matters appertaining to its music. We shall be glad to 
welcome the forthcoming numbers of these “ Recollections of Wales,” 
of the success of which the present productions augur well. 

We observe that some early works of Mr. Brinley Richards, entitled 
“The Beauties of Cambria,” have been lately advertised as new music. 
Some confusion might hence arise to those who are ignorant that the 
last-named publication was issued many years ago, and by no means 
displays the talent and power of the author of “ Recollections of Wales.” 


* By Brinley Richards, London, Cocks & Co, 1851. 


YES AND NO. 


CuRrisTMas time, 
Poets’ rhyme 
Calls the best of seasons ; 
For the pref’rence they bestow, 
Can = find good reasons ? 

o! 


Yet do we 


isagree 

With those who despise it ; 

Does not Christmas joys possess 

For _— we should prize it ? 
es 


When, with cold, 
We behold, 
Pinched and blue our faces, 
Can we all complaints forego, 
Or — grimaces ? 

o! 


But when night 
Brings firelight, 
And our friends are near us ; 
While we round the fireside press, 
Does —- cheer us ? 

es 


Frost bereaves 
Trees of leaves, 
Robs flowers of their lustre ; 
Can the giitt’ring ice and snow 
For mr charms pass muster ? 
o! 


But their place 
Will replace 
Christmas trees and holly; 
Their bright tints to value less, 
— not that be folly ? 
es! 


To our gates, 

When the waits, 

Postmen, servants, traders, 

All for Christmas boxes go, 

Do . bless the invaders ? 
o! 


But when some 
Fine things come 

As a Christmas present, 

All inscribed to our address, 

Don’t we find it pleasant ? 

Yes! 


A VISIT TO THE GREAT SKELLIG ROCK. 


By dint of sharp walking we arrived at Cahirciveen, just as the night 
came on. About a couple of miles from this town we saw the huge 
mansion of Mr. Charles O’Connell, built in the middle of a wild black 
bog, without a single tree or shrub to distract the eye from the mono- 
tony around. Truly a man might as well plant himself down in the 
marshes of Australia as here ; yet if his object be to shun mankind, he 
will probably succeed to his heart’s content. Not very far from this, at 
the bottom of a small creek, are the ruins of what was probably a con- 
siderable farm-house, where the celebrated Daniel O’Connell—or, as 
they style him in this part of the country, Liberathur—was born. 
The ruined tenement is called “ Old Carnes,” and stands on ground 
now belonging to the individual born there. The immediate vicinity is 
rather pretty, and a hill planted with fir and larch overhanging the 
creek is a picturesque feature. Here it was that Mr. O’Connell’s father 
—whose real name was Connell, the O’ having been assumed by his son 
—lived, and made some little money by retailing all kinds of goods. 
It was his brother, however, well known in Kerry as “ Hunting Cap 
Connell,” who patronised the gossoon, and to him may Ireland con- 
sider herself indebted for the benefits or evils—we are no politicians— 
conferred on her by the Liberathur. When yet a boy, this same 
Hunting Cap transferred him from Old Carnes to Derrynane, and after 
forwarding his education in France, and the Dublin University, died, 
leaving the abbey to his nephew. Had we space, we might be disposed 
to introduce some curious anecdotes relative to the Hunting Cap, 
for he was extremely singular in his habits. Indeed he was always 
looked upon with a species of awe, approaching to veneration, by all 
the peasantry; and it is more than probable that those wedges of 

old, which were ever and anon cast up on the beech—by a blessed 
Previn, as he said—not a little tended to impress the neighbours 
with this feeling. 

It was quite dark when we entered Cahirciveen, and had it not 
been for our wish to sleep in Valentia, and thus achieve the triumph 
of carrying into effect the plan of the morning, we should have 
remained in this town. The ferry was distant two miles, and when 
we arrived at the shore we found all the boatmen absent, and the boats 
hauled up. This was provoking, but with the lights of Valentia in 
view, the distance across being but little more than a quarter of a 
mile, it would have betrayed a sad want of spirit not to persevere. 

The boats were not very heavy—there was one close to the water, 
and after some searching we found a couple of oars. We also suc- 
ceeded in rousing a lad, who said he was one of the boatmen’s sons ; 
and pressing him into our service, we managed to launch the boat. 
Pulling briskly, we were under the island in a few minutes. Havin 
landed, we bent our steps to a solitary light burning in the hotel, “aa 
those who have gone through such a day of adventure and fatigue as 
I have attempted to describe, will best be able to appreciate our feelings 
when, at past midnight, we found ourselves ensconced in a comfortable 
parlour, with the happy prospect of a good supper and a clean bed. 

The following morning was most lovely, and it was difficult to 
believe that the previous day had witnessed such a storm. We went, 
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after breakfast, to visit the slate quarries, for whith the island is cele- 
brated, and as they are of an interesting nature, [ shall briefly describe 
them. They lie on the northern side of the island, about two miles 
from the town of the same name, and at an elevation of about éight 
hundred feet above the sea, though not immediately over it. 

The workings are pretty extensive, and penetrate to a considerable 
depth. The slate-stone is detached in large slabs, some measuring 
upwards of twenty feet in length, and six in breadth. A steam engine 
is employed to drive machinery, constructed for planing and sawing 
the stone, after which it passes through various hands, according to the 
purposes it is intended for. 

Its main qualities are strength, durability, and non-absorbent pro- 
perties; and, as regards the first, experiments made by command of 
the Board of Ordnance showed that to break slabs of equal dimensions 
required a weight of— 


For Yorkshire stone . 2cwt. 2qrs, 22lbs. 
Valentia slate stone . ll 1 25 


And on trial by the hydro-mechanical press, it was found to bear 
a greater pressure than any of the granites. I believe this stone has 
been used successfully in many of the public buildings in London. 
The quarries are the property of the Knight of Kerry, and are worked 
by him ; they are capable of great extension—in fact, the supply may 
be deemed almost exhaustless—but a want of capital necessarily fetters 
the owner’s enterprise. Were they on English ground, how different 
would be the scene !—instead of a couple of hundred, the number of 
men employed then would be a thousand at least. 

The view from the summit of the island is extensive, and the eye 
wanders for miles along the picturesque outlines of the Kerry moun- 
tains, until they become lost in the distance. One of the most remark- 
able objects in the panorama, is the Great Skellig, which is situated 
about eight miles south of Valentia, and twelve from the main land. 
This is a stupendous mass of rock, rising majestically from the sea to 
the height of one hundred and eighty feet, and being divided into two 
pyramidal summits, the highest of which towers to an elevation of 
fifteen hundred feet above high-water mark, and terminates in a mere 

int. 

As I shall have occasion to speak more at length concerning this, I 
refrain from doing more than mentioning it now, as one of the most 
striking features of the view from the highlands of Valentia. 

I could not avoid paying considerable attention to the harbour, which 
lay as a map beneath me, and concerning which so much has been said 
and written with reference to its being made a steam-packet station. 
Setting aside its own immediate advantages, which appear to me to 
have been much exaggerated, the great difficulty of communication 
with the mainland seems an insurmountable objection ; and, as for 
constructing a railway direct to Dublin, the bare idea is absurd. Not 
all the shipping that could ride in the harbour, supposing the latter to 
be constantly full, would pay for so prodigious an outlay ; and, I appre- 
hend, it is equally certain that the internal trade of Ireland could 
never make up the deficiency. In fine, the idea of ever establishin 
an American steam-packet station at Valentia seems so rr mere 
that I conceive it could only have originated with some one highly 
interested in the accomplishment of such a scheme. The Shannon has 
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always appeared to me a far more appropriate site, and the circum- 
stance of having a water conveyance to Dublin not a little in its 
favour. Ships of the largest tonnage can ascend to within twenty 
miles of Limerick ; thus bringing the station ninety miles nearer the 
metropolis. 

We had determined, before leaving Valentia, on visiting, if possible, 
the far-famed Skellig rock, to which I have alluded’ but as this can 
only be attempted during the calmest and most settled weather, we 
were obliged to wait until the sea became somewhat more tranquil. 
The difficulty and danger attendant on a pilgrimage to the summit of 
this wateenniaenny rock, coupled with the romance attached to it, 
heightened its interest in my eyes. With considerable pleasure, there- 
fore, I watched the setting sun illuminating the west with all the 
majesty of his golden grandeur, and giving every promise of 


“ A goodly day to-morrow.” 


Nor did he prove a faithless harbinger, as the following morning was 
so favourable as to warrant us in making the attempt ; and we accord- 
ingly engaged a strong boat, with six able-bodied sailors, to row us to 
the rock. 

We left the harbour at nine, and soon after clearing the channel 
dividing the island from the mainland, saw the object of our enterprise 
looming to the south like some gigantic obelisk. The Great Skellig 
does not, however, stand quite alone. Two other rocks, known by the 
name of the Lemon, and Little, or Middle Skellig, are in the vicinity. 
The first of these is circular, having an elevation considerably above 
high-water mark, and abounding with various kinds of sea-fowl—and 
about three miles to the south—is the Little Skellig, consisting of a 
reddish kind of slate, rising abruptly from the sea, and frequented by 
vast numbers of gannets, or solan geese, and a great variety of other 
birds, all of which are eagerly sought by the peasantry for their 
feathers, as also, in seasons of scarcity, for food. 

About a league farther from the main-land lies the Great Skellig, 
which we were now fast ——e after a pretty severe pull of some 
three hours. Calm as the day was, yet the roll of the waves as they 
came sweeping in from the Atlantic, rendered it most difficult to effect 
a landing, and as the boat rose and fell on the giant swell, her sides 
piace. grating against the jagged rocks, I certainly expected every 
moment to see her impaled on them. 

I ought to mention that there are but two spots on the rock where a 
landing is at all practicable, even in the calmest weather, and, not- 
withstanding every precaution, it has frequently happened that the 
attempt has been attended by loss of life. We find it recorded in the 
Irish histories that one of Milesius’s sons was lost in endeavouring to 
land for the purpose of visiting the monastery, and was, according to 
the same authorities, buried on the island. 

Our sailors happened, fortunately, to be powerful fellows, and being 
well-accustomed to the management of a boat in these rough seas, 
assured us, if we would only remain perfectly tranquil, they would 
speedily land us in safety. Three of the strongest, watching their 
opportunity, leaped on the rock, and securing the end of a stout rope to 
an iron ring, contrived by dint of perseverance and strength to steady 
the boat so as to permit ustoland. I can hardly express the feelings of 
awe that overcame me as I gazed upwards at the immense _ of rock 
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which towered above in so threatening a manner, as to give one great 
reason to doubt its stability. I stood riveted to the spot, spell-bound, 
as it were, and was only roused to activity by my friend, who exclaimed 
as he pointed upwards— 

« There is our destination.” 

The object to which my attention was thus drawn, appeared, as seen 
from below, like a small jutting crag, whose dimensions seemed hardly 
capable of bearing the most diminutive sea-bird, much less the foot of 
man; and, involuntarily shuddering at the bare contemplation of 
standing on so giddy a height, I demanded if he really proposed 
guiding me to such a break-neck place— 

« You can hardly say you have visited the Great Skellig unless you 
have kissed the Cross on its summit,” was his reply. ‘ And although 
but few have the head to do so, yet almost all make the trial.” 

« Allons donc!” 1 responded ; and bracing my nerves to the task, 
we commenced the ascent. 

A rude path led from the rock on which we landed, to a small 
sloping plain of about a couple of acres in dimension, which forms the 
middle region of the island, and is bounded on all sides by precipices ; 
from this plain, which is about one hundred and fifty feet from the 
base, the rock divides into two peaks, the tallest of which has an eleva- 
tion of about one thousand five hundred feet. To surmount this was 
the object of our enterprise. Before, however, addressing ourselves to 
so formidable an undertaking, we proceeded to view the remains of 
two small wells, which, together with a chapel, are dedicated to St. 
Michael. In fact, we stood on holy ground ; this circumscribed spot 
having been in the earlier ages of Christianity selected as a place of 
religious seclusion. In support of this tradition the remains of the 
abbey of St. Tinian, and the cells of the monks who lived here in most 
austere solitude are still to be seen. The chapels, or cells, are built of 
stone, dovetailed without mortar, similar to those at the Seven Churches 
in the county of Wicklow, and possess conical roofs of the same 
material. 

It was when the abbey flourished that the cross to which we have 
alluded was erected, with a view, in all probability, of increasing the 
church funds, as it was declared that the circumstance of kissing it, 
absolved the individual from a heavy load of sin; but no one was 
permitted to attempt the adventure without first paying a sum of 
money. The scheme, if we may so call it, answered marvellously 
well, and for many years thousands of both sexes visited the Great 
Skellig, when the weather permitted, for the sole purpose of kissing 
the cross, though frequently at the imminent hazard of their life. 
Indeed, so great a virtue was attached to the performance of this 
penance, and such was the extraordinary infatuation in the minds of 
the lower classes of Roman Catholics, that even of late years indi- 
viduals have been known to travel barefooted long distances to the 
coast, where they had frequently to wait many days, during which time 
they subsisted entirely on wild berries and sea-weed (for during the 
performance of any penance, fasting is strictly enjoined), until the 
weather was sufficiently moderate to permit them to cross to the rock. 
In fact, it was only after the fatal termination of this religious 
fanaticism in the case of an unfortunate youth, whose tragical and 
romantic death we shall probably detail to our readers, that the appall- 
ing penance of embracing the cross on the Great Skellig was put an 
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end to by the clergy, who had no wish to carry the zeal for their 
religion so far, as to run the risk of annually immolating some members 
of their flocks. 

As we were viewing the scattered remains of the monastery, a 
peasant accosted us, and demanding if we contemplated ascending to 
the crass, as he called it, proffered his services as a guide. He was a 
true Kerryman, inquisitive and intelligent, and had, moreover, a touch 
of classical lore, which might have shamed some of his superiors in 
worldly station. 

It may be remarked here, how prevalent a knowledge of Latin is 
amongst the lower classes in Kerry. Few who have been at the Lakes 
of Killarney, will fail to remember the frequent outbreak of occasional 
scraps of Latin, amongst the peasantry, and especially those acting as 
boatmen. 

I saw at a glance that the specimen of “the finest pisantry in the 
world,” now before us, was none of your prattling, parrot-like cicerones, 
who describe the same thing, in the same words and tone, day after 
day, until it becomes so habitual, that were they checked, or put out, 
they would, in all probability, have to commence — at the begin- 
ning. No, our friend never could claim any relationship with the 
latter ; there was a lurking devil in his eye, and a roguish smile play- 
ing around his handsome mouth, that would have won the heart of 
many a sighing maiden, and so impressed was I in his favour, that I 
at once engaged him ; and now beg to introduce Tim Healey, at the 
reader’s very humble service, should he ever find himself at the base 
of the Great Skellig, and meditate an ascent to the cross; unless, 
indeed, the said Tim, from his foolish and rash daring, meets with a 
premature end, which is by no means improbable. 

“ Well,” said I, as we closed an argument with a draught of potheen, 
imbibed in the most primitive manner from a wicker-cased flask ; “ so 
you really know the shortest and safest way to the summit?” 

“ Know it, yer honour! I think I ought to know it, when I’ve 
been going up ever since I was a bit of a gossoon.” 

“ And is the ascent very difficult ?” 

“A thrifling degree, yer honour; though, indeed, I may say it ’s 
difficult enough to those who ’ve no breath, or what ’s worse, no head.” 

“ No head, Tim! Why, I think it would puzzle a man without a 
head to make his way to the top.” 

“ Oh! yer honour knows what I mean well enough. Why, sir, 
some fine gintlemen come here and talk as big of going to the very top, 
but bless yer honour, the light-house was enough for them, for when 
they crept to the edge and peeped over, they alter’d their mind all of 
a sudden, and said they had no time to go higher, or they were too 
tired, or it was too could, or too hot ; but afween ourselves, yer honour, 
its afeard I think they were.” 

By this time we had ascended some two hundred feet, and stood on 
the ledge-like terrace, on which the light-house alluded to is erected. It 
is a strong and compact building, onl appears incorporated with the 


rock into which, indeed, it is dovetailed. The lantern displays a fixed 
bright light. The house is tenanted bya family consisting of seven 
individuals, who reside here throughout the year ; their stock of pro- 
visions is always calculated to endure six months; a precaution ren 
' dered highly necessary, when it is remembered they are sometimes cut 
off from all communication with the main-land for months together, and 
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during the winter it is rarely that a landing can be effected. Few 
situations can be conceived more dreary than that of these poor light- 


_ keepers, and when we add to the above the additional misery of a 


lamentable deficiency of wholesome water, it may well be believed that 
they occasionally suffer great privations ; yet, with all this, they appeared 
happy and contented, and evinced no desire, in answer to my questions, 
to leave their sea-girt and rocky home; so true is it— 

“¢ We live to love, whate’er may be around.” 


We paused here a few minutes; and with recruited strength and 
braced nerves proceeded to the more adventurous part of our enter- 
prise. The path which I mentioned as leading from the base of the 
rock, ceased at the light-house ; and it was now that the services of 
our guide became essential. Casting off his frieze coat, and seizing 
the ever faithful shillelagh, he led us upwards with an alacrity 
requiring all our strength and activity to emulate; now surmount- 
ing the shoulders of huge crags, and then worming his way 
through fissures occasioned by the strange disposition of the rocks. 
Path, indeed, there was none, or even the faintest track ; and it was 
literally climbing by dint of the combined efforts of hands, knees, and 
feet, the face of a jagged precipice. Up, up we went, higher and 
higher still, until we came to the base of the highest peak, which con- 
sists principally of immense masses of rotten slaty substance, apparently 
decomposed by the electric fluid. Our progress now became really 
difficult and even dangerous, and I may truly say without exag- 


_ geration, that in all my rambles on foot through Switzerland, I never 


encountered anything so formidable as the ascent to the cross on the 
Great Skellig. 

Once or twice I felt half inclined to yield, when the voice of our 
guide, who was still holding on with all the apparent ease of a mountain 
goat, reassured me— 

“* Now, yer honour!” he exclaimed, ever and anon: “ give me yer 
hand,—that ’s it—now yer fut, there; and don’t look down; nivir 
look down. I always till gintlemin so, but some will take a peep over 
their shouldher ; but oh! sir, if ye could only see their faces as pale as 
buttermilk, and their knees trimbling under them, when they see the 
boats and birds below, for all the world like nutshells and flies.” 

And so went on Tim, encouraging and amusing by turns, until we 
arrived under the projecting crag overhanging the sea. It was no easy 
matter to attain this; however, by the help of our guide we finally 
prevailed, and had the satisfaction of standing on the narrow ledge 
within a few feet of the summit, which was a mere point. The ascent 
had occupied upwards of half an hour, during the greater part of 
which time we had been climbing up a nearly perpendicular face of 
= a ruggedness of which eaneedl the only means of conquering the 

ifficulty. 

Here we were then on the Great Skellig, within a few feet of the 
cross, standing, or rather balancing on a crag about a couple of feet 
broad, and some eight or ten long, and at an elevation of nearly fifteen 
hundred feet. The stones as they were loosened from the giddy 
height fell vertically into the sea, which is upwards of ninety fathoms 
deep around the rock. We sat down with our feet dangling over the 
precipice in a line, one before the other, the guide being outside, and 
the apex of the cone immediately above us. The far-famed cross was 
constructed in the rudest manner, and was affixed to the extremity of 
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the crag on which we were, by means of a large iron staple encircling 
the lower limb. The wood was blanched by time and exposure to the 
weather, and exhibited, on that part nearest the rock, several spe- 
cimens of the ingenuity, and at the same time, rashness of various 
individuals, in the shape of initials, and in some few instances, whole 
names carved on its surface. 

I no longer wondered at what I had heard concerning a pilgrimage 
to the cross on the Great Skellig, and the many Sifficulties and 
dangers attendant thereon, for, though blessed with the strength and 
energy of youth, I more than once quailed when the giving way of 
some faithless stone occasioned a false step, and all the terrors of the 
depth below flashed before me. Who is there that has not felt his 
blood grow cold, as, standing on some giddy height, he has gazed at 
the deep abyss, whose gloomy terrors fascinate while they appal? 
There is no situation, perhaps, in which the mind exhibits so great an 
ascendancy over the body as the above; and we have all heard, or 
read, of the most extraordinary effects from such a cause. I was 
, Sitting entranced, as it were, my eyes riveted beneath, or following 
the mazy flight of some sea-bird, that seemed like a flake of snow 
borne on the breeze, when the voice of our guide, who had been 
hitherto engaged in the preparation of his dudeen, or short pipe, 
roused me. 

PA gintlemin, I hope ye like yer quarthers ? they ’re airy enough 
anyhow.” 

* You may say that, Tim; and high enough too,” responded my 
companion ; ‘ and now suppose we drink her Majesty’s health? You 
are a loyal subject, I hope, Mir. Healey?” 

“Oh! to be sure, yer honour, and why not? we’re all loyal men 
in Kerry, as the girls will tell ye.” 

I produced my flask ; and we drank the royal toast, and made it 
circle again to absent friends, when it was returned to me as empty as 
the day it first commenced its travels. 

«* And won’t you kiss the crass?” said our guide, as he took off 
his hat to the sacred object. 

“ Presently, Tim,” said my friend, “ but first tell us the story con- 
cerning the poor fellow that you alluded to.” 

“Oh! certainly, yer honour ;” and Tim, who evidently desired 
nothing better, gave two or three preliminary puffs, and then recited 
the following tale, which well merits the appellation he gave it of 


“ THE FATAL PILGRIMAGE, 


“ You must know, gintilmen, that some years ago, when I was a 
bit of a gossoon, that crass before yez, was one of the holy crasses of 
Ireland. Indeed, according to Father O’Toole—who, rest his sowl ! 
is now dead and gone—it was accounted the holiest crass in Kerry, 
and hundreds used to come from far and near to kiss it. A priest 
thin lived in one of the cells below, and used to give every one who 
had made pinance a paper wid absolution for their sins; and by all 
accounts he had a fine busy time of it, anyhow. Now it happened, 
just thin, whin the crass was in its glory, that one of the tightest and 
gayest lads in the barony, lost his heart to a girl who might have 
bothered an older head than Barney Dempsey’s. She was, indeed, a 
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lovely crathur, wid eyes for all the world like two diamonds; and it 
would have done your heart good to have seen thim going to mass on 
a Sunday morning. Well, the coortin’ wint on smooth and fair, and 
it was sittled that they were to be married at the end of the year, b 
which time Barney would be masther of a snug little farm, when, ail 
of a sudden, Mary—for such was her name—tuk sick, and all the 
beauty faded from her cheeks, and she grew thin and pale. Ov coorse 
they sint for the docthor, and he gave her some physic, but all to no 
good, as she grew worse and worse, until poor Barney gave her up 
for all the same as dead. Well, they at length wint to his riverence, 
Father O’Toole, and asked him to come and see Mary. To be sure 
he did come, and afther confessing her, he called Barney, and towld 
him he thought he could do her good, if he would only do what he 
said. Yez may be sure Barney promised to do anything he could, 
quick enough. 

“ ¢ Well, thin,’ said his riverence, ‘ you must go to the crass on the 
Great Skellig, and afther kissing it twice, rub a small crucifix, which 
I will give you, agin it, and whin you come back, you must give it to 
Mary to kiss, and thin come to me.’ 

“ Away wint Barney that very night, and the following morning he 
crassed to the island, ascended to the crass, and did all his riverence 
tould him. Well, when he returned he gave Mary the small crucifix, 
and she had no sooner kissed it than—glory be to God!—she was 
like a new girl, and at the end of a month was as blooming as if she 
had niver been ill at all at all. Barney wint to his riverence, and 
tould him how much better his Mary was, and was going to thank 
him, whin his riverence bid him hould his tongue—for it was the 
blessed crass there before yez that had done all. Well, yer honors, 
time wore on, and the day settled for the marriage was close at hand, 
whin, ov coorse, Barney went to be confessed, and tould his riverence 
that he was going to be married. 

“ ¢ Fair and aisy,’ said Father O’Toole; ‘all in good time, Barney ; 
but you must first do pinance for your sins,’ 

« « By all means,’ said Barney. 

“* Well, thin,’ said his riverence, ‘what would you think of a 
pilgrimage to the Great Skellig, and the more so seeing that you 
ought to return thanks to the crass for its miraculous cure in regard 
of Mary, and take care to rimimber the chapel, Barney.’ 

“ Barney was but too well pleased to be able to get so clane abso- 
lution, and the following morning, after bidding Mary a tinder fare- 
well, he burried off, and the weather being calm, arrived at the rock 
early in the afternoon. As the year was in its fall, there was but 
little light in the evening, so that Barney had to make great haste. 
On his way up he stopped to talk to the priest for a few minutes, and, 
promising to return soon, commenced his perilous pinance. The 
priest watched him as he climbed the precipice with youthful energy, 
and saw him gain the ledge in safety. His anxiety was so great to 
embrace the holy object that he ran hastily forward, whin the priest 
suddenly missed him, and had barely time to run to the edge of the 
plain, when a heavy body darted past him, and in a moment mcre the 
waters opened to receive poor Barney. He had made a false step, and 
fell from the spot where yer honour is now sitting.” 

«“ And poor Mary, what became of her?” I asked. 
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“ Ab, yer honour—poor sowl!—it was the death of her! That 
night she watched, and watched, and the morning dawned and found 
her still alone. Unable to bear the agony of suspense, she rushed to - 
the coast, and ere long her straining eyes beheld a boat fast approach- 
ing the shore from the island. It drew near, but her lover was not 
therein. She questioned the crew, wildly, concerning him: they 
knew her, and endeavoured, at first, to conceal the truth—each 
shrinking from disclosing the fatal reality. But ’t was of no use; she 
read it in the looks of all. The dreadful certainty came before her 
in all its horrors. She died, sir, bereft of reason; and should ye 
ever visit the village of Killimly, you will see in the churchyard a 
small tombstone, inscribed to the memory of Barney Dempsey, and 
his bethrothed Mary.” 

“ A fatal pilgrimage, indeed,” I exclaimed, as the guide concluded 
the foregoing tale, which we have given to our readers nearly as we 
heard it. “ And you say it was from this spot he was precipitated ? ” 

rte, yer honour, just here; and he fell beyant that big black 
roc ” 

I cast my eyes below, but quickly withdrew them from the fearful 
depth. The huge waves, as they broke angrily against the gloomy 
cliffs, seemed yawning for their prey. 

“ Let us leave this,” I said; a proposition which my friend gladly 
echoed. 

a coorse yer honors will kiss the crass first?” exclaimed our 
guide. 

An involuntary shudder came over me, and I felt, if my very 
existence had been depending upon it, I could not have advanced 
another step on the crag. 

“ Not I, Tim!”—“ Nor I!” said my friend. 

“ And you wouldn’t be afther going away without touching it 
even?” 

I fear our resolutely declining to make any further acquaintance 
with the holy relic, tended to alter Mr. Healey’s opinion of our 
courage considerably ; at least so I deduced from two or three hints 
he threw out. 

« If it was only to say you had touched it, yer honor !” 

It was, however, out of the question; and we put an end to our 
guide’s entreaties by at once commencing the descent. This occu- 
pied even more time than the ascent, but was accomplished in safety. 
The fact was, Tim’s story had a strange effect on our nerves, and I 
often wished he had indulged us with it when we were in a less 
perilous position. We found our crew waiting in the boat, and were 
soon gazing upwards at the cross, which was fast dwindling to a mere 
speck. The evening was just closing as we pulled into the harbour 
of Valentia. 

That night the cross on the Great Skellig was often before me, and 
more than once I felt as if some irresistible impulse urged me towards 
it; and, advancing to embrace it, my foot made a false step, and I 
woke in perfect agony. Never did poor mortal welcome the first rosy 
streaks of morning more than I did. I jumped up, hurried on my 
clothes, and rushing to the beach, was soon breasting the waves as 
they came rolling in from the Atlantic. 
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Tr is positively true, that in the nineteenth century there exist, in this 
enlightened land of ours, men who do ot believe in predestination. I 
only wish I were among the number ; but, alas, my own history and my 
daily experience forbid me to indulge in the happy infidelity. I am a 
living instance of the truth of the Calvinistic doctrine in one of its phases 
—I was doomed to be a “ genius ”—worse, “a poetical genius!” At ten 
I wrote verses in the amatory style—at fourteen I translated odes of 
Horace (poor Horace !) into English rhyme—at sixteen I began an epic 
—and the consequence is that, at six-and-twenty, I am the most miser- 
able creature in existence. 

My father—peace to his manes !—was a sugar-baker, who had amassed 
a tolerable fortune, as sugar-bakers and that sort of people always do ; 
and then he had retired to the seclusion of Molasses Villa, situate in the 
wilds of Brixton. My mother (she is still alive) was the daughter of a 
country surgeon, who dispensed his own medicine on the usual profitable 
terms, vaccinated all the neighbouring babies gratis every Wednesday, 
and brought almost as many people—in the shape of those interesting 
little beings—nto the world every year, as the combined efforts of him- 
self and a rival /Esculapius could send owt of it in the same space of 
time. 

Of course, my mother was told that she had made a “ very bad match” 
—she, the daughter of a professional gentleman, to marry a sugar-baker ; 
and exchange the cold mutton, and Saturday “ scrap ”-pie, of her paternal 
roof, for the salmon and venison of Molasses Villa. Poor creature! she 
bore her “ awful sacrifice ” with as much philosophy and smiling resigna- 
tion as an Oxford-street tradesman could have displayed under a similar 
calamity—perhaps from the same reason: because in either case the 
“indignity ” was accompanied by a very considerable pecuniary com- 
pensation. 

My father’s years had fallen rather into “ the sere and yellow leaf,” by 
the time I entered this troublesome world. So much the more was I 
valued, petted, and spoilt. Instead of being kept in the nursery to plague 
the nurse, I was always a denizen of the drawing-room, to the great dis- 
gust of my mother’s visitors in general, and of one old bachelor in particu- 
lar, who was strongly addicted to white waistcoats, and occasionally to 
white “continuations” also. Into either of these devoted garments I 
never failed to plunge my infantile fingers, which, being usually coated 
with a composite mixture of hard-bake, cobbler’s-wax, barley-sugar, and 
garden mould, left the most lively “fresco ” colouring behind them. 

“Look at that boy’s head!” was the constant proud exclamation of 
my father to his guests. The only thing remarkable about the head, I 
reluctantly confess, was its enormous size, and the quantity of very red 
hair that adorned—or disfigured—it. ‘That boy’ll be a great states- 
man,” concluded my father. 

“ He'll be a poet,” rejoined my mother, “ I know he will: and I’m 
sure that’s better than any of your nasty prosy statesmen.” 

My own private determination was that I would be a confectioner, and 
live on toffy and sugar-candy: and even at this moment I am disposed 
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to think that I made a far more sensible selection of a “ calling” than 
either of my worthy parents had predicted for me. 

Instead of being duly breeched, birched, and sent to school, as little 
boys generally are, and always should be, my fond parents determined to 
“educate me at home.” Now, if there be one greater error than another 
in this world of blunders, it is the notion that a boy can be educated 
under the parental roof. He can possibly be taught reading, writing, 
arithmetic, Latin, Greek, geography, and the use of the globes—but is 
this education? What sort of character does the home-trained youth 
acquire? Invariably that of a “sap ”—or, a “ reprobate,” according to 
the temperament Dame Nature hath given him. To me she had 
assigned the mildest of dispositions; the only thing “fiery” about me 
being my head of hair; the only ebullition I ever displayed being those 
of my “ poetical genius.” 

This same genius was developed under the fostering care of my mother 
who was a most enthusiastic reader of amatory and sentimental verses, 
and strove with untiring pertinacity to instil a similar taste into her 
hopeful son. My own impression is, that I was naturally as prosaic a 
little dog as ever existed; but the constant jingle of rhyme dinned into 
my ears at length begat a morbid taste for such sugar-candy literature in 
my own heart. My tutor was selected, not for his classical, mathe- 
matical, literary, or scientific attainments ; but because he had written a 
volume of poetry, of the most diluted-sentimental cast, which nobody 
but the author and my mother had ever read. 

Mr. Waller Montgomery Shenstone Jones (such were the manifold 
names of my instructor) was a very innocent young man with pale 
cheeks, pale hair, pale green eyes, and—I was about to write, a pale 
voice, but I ought to say, a voice so subdued and softened, that it seemed 
to have been, like his person, “‘ washed out.” In a word, Mr. W. M.S. 
Jones was an unmitigated “ spoon ;” or, as my mother called him, “a 
highly intellectual, serene-minded, young man,”—pretty much the same 
thing in my humble opinion. 

Under the supervision of this interesting youth, I began my edu- 
cation ; and long before I knew how to conjugate a Latin verb, 1 was 
immersed in Ovid. I shall not bore the reader with a list of my 
studies, though Heaven knows how they bored me till I became ac- 
customed to them, and almost loved them ; looking with contempt on 
everything prosy, or in prose, and considering poets the only great men, 
the only real geniuses the world had produced. 

Probably my respect for poets was increased by the intense difficulty 
I found in composing verses myself. In Latin and Greek there were 
those confounded “ quantities” always turning out “long” where I 
wanted them to be “short,” and vice versd. In English there was the 
abominable rhyme which never would come properly ; or, if I picked out 
a few words that jingled euphoniously, and tried to fill up the lines after- 
wards, I never could make sense of them. So firmly convinced was I 
however, of the glorious nature of poetry, and the profound respect due 
to its writers, that I kept all these difficulties hidden in my own bosom, 
and often got applauded for the “impromptu” manner in which I 
composed an ode of eight lines, which, entre nous, had robbed me of 
three nights’ sleep. 

Time, patience, and perpetual practice at length made versification 
comparatively easy to me, and I wrote verses eternally, under the 
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popular delusion that, when the lines were of proper length, and the 
thymes correct, it was poetry. My mother fully shared in such delusion, 
and saw me already realizing her prophecies. So attached did she be- 
come to my verses, that Mr. Waller Montgomery Shenstone Jones 
evidently fell into the background in her estimation. There was “less 
of tenderness and pathos in his muse than in mine,” according to the 
worthy lady. Iam quite sure of one thing,—that, in point of sense (or 
the lack of it), my many-named tutor and myself might have drawn lots 
for precedence. My father, good man, was rather disgusted at my eternal 
spinning of rhymes ; “but what should a sugar-baker know of such 
things?” as my mother very considerately remarked. He thought I 
ought at all events to study something solid,—history, for example. But 
I had a great contempt for history, as everybody has for everything he 
knows nothing about. 

When I was about fifteen years old my father died. Of course I 
wrote an elegy on him, which my mother insisted on having engraved 
on his tombstone ; but, to her great horror, the unpoetical pastor of the 
parish refused to allow ‘such rubbish ” to be placed in the churchyard. 
She never forgave him,—J owe him a debt of gratitude which J hereby 
acknowledge ; and I shall send him a copy of this magazine, that he 
may see I have not forgotten it. 

Thus I lived until the age of sixteen, by which time I was a kind of 
animated rhyming dictionary, and occasionally found considerable diffi- 
culty in answering a plain question in plain prose. Now, however, came 
the time to decide on my future calling. Was I to go into trade? For- 
bid it, ye Nine! Was I to be a lawyer or a doctor? In the name of 
Apollo, no! Fancy the author of “ Thoughts on a fading Primrose,” 
copying brief-sheets, or pouncing a writ. Imagine him who wrote that 
touching song, ‘‘ The Skylark’s Farewell to her Mate,” mixing a black- 
draught, or spreading a blister ! 

The Church, then. Humph! Well, that seemed better, certainly. 
My mother was very religious,—went to church three times every 
Sunday, and subscribed to four societies for sending out mild missionaries 
to convert well-meaning heathens into tipsy chapel-goers, calling them- 
selves Christians. 

But after all the profession was too practical to be poetical; and I 
knew it to be so. It looks very pretty in an old illustration to a moral 
tale, to see a good clergyman in a three-cornered hat, patting clean village 
children on the head, while respectable old men in white smock frocks 
take off their “ wide-awakes,” and ask his blessing likewise. But then, 
clergymen don’t wear three-cornered hats now; village children are not 
clean ; and old village men don’t wear white smock-frocks, and don’t 
value any one’s blessing, preferring greatly a pipe and a pot, and the last 
Sunday’s edition of the Weekly Crusher. 

The truth is, that a clergyman has to poke his nose into places no 
more poetical than they are pleasant: no more romantic than they are 
fragrant ; and that is not saying a little. I had a strong sense of the 
responsibilities of the calling, and an equally clear appreciation of the 
“ disagreeables ” accompanying them, so I declined to undertake them. 

Had my mother been the only person to consult in the matter, she 
would have probably kept me at home to do nothing but cultivate the 
Muses. But there was another guardian left me by my father’s will, in 
the shape of an old friend and former partner of his—a tough-skinned, 
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hard-grained, anti-sentimental old fellow as ever wore double soles, and 
carried an umbrella of primitive cotton, to defy the weather, the "busses, 
and the cabbies conjointly. 

This worthy man insisted on my making the choice of a profession at 
once, or entering Ais office as a clerk. The latter alternative was too 
awful, so I proclaimed my wish to enter the army. Old Dates growled 
a little at my selection, swearing that such a profession was only an 
excuse for idleness, and that the heroes of her majesty’s land forces were 
a set of popinjay boobies. However he had no power to thwart my in- 
clination provided I did make a selection ; and so I obtained an ensigncy 
in the —th. 

I don’t exactly agree with old Dates about the gallant officers of the 
army. They are not all popinjays, or boobies, or dandies, or fools. But 
really they are very unpoetical. There was not a man in the regiment 
who had read Wordsworth through ; few even knew much about that 
vulgar fellow Byron; while Moore’s most Anacreontic and Catullian 
ditties were the extent of the poetical readings of most of them. I was 
thoroughly disgusted with my new associates, and flew to my own medi- 
tations and bvoks for relief. How long I should have continued in the 
army I don’t know ; but one day I was startled by being suddenly placed 
“under arrest.” I was terribly frightened, though I couldn’t conceive 
what offence I had committed until I was confronted with the orderly 
book, in which I had unconsciously scribbled (I’m sure I don’t know 
when) some very strong lines expressive of my contempt for the “ vulgar 
herd” with which I was doomed to associate. The end of it was that I 
was offered the alternative of fighting every man in the regiment sepa- 
rately, or selling out. Need I tell the alacrity with which I embraced 
the latter alternative ? 

Old Dates sarcastically remarked that, perhaps I would like to try the 
other branch of the service now—to enter the navy. But no! setting 
aside all other objections, I humbly confess that I am a perfect martyr 
to sea-sickness; and anything more unpoetical than that malady I am at 
a loss to imagine. After much deliberation I decided reluctantly on the 
church. At all events I should enjoy myself in the classic shades of 
Oxford for a time, and cultivate the Muses, sacred and profane, to my 
heart’s content. 

Yeavens! what torture was in store for me! I was entered at 
Crazynose College, and took possession of my rooms. I had a private 
tutor who was a “ fast coach ;” a neignbour over me who was eternally 
dancing the polka for practice ; another next me who kept a terrier that 
was a “ devil for rats,” to which he was constantly being treated for his 
own and his master’s amusement, and which, whenever they escaped, 
came to lodge in my rooms. The man underneath me was always 
playing a bugle, or singing “‘ Rule Britannia,” and “ Bacchus, Bacchus, 
jolly wine,” at the top of his voice, and violently out of tune. 

I was invited to breakfasts, and got inebriated on Champagne and 
Chablis ; repriuianded for neglecting morning chapel, when my servant 
forgot to bring my shoes in time ; and “called out” by the man with 
the terrier for calling his dog an ill-bred little brute, while he, the owner, 
insisted he was thorough-bred to the back-bone—as I ’ve no doubt he was 
in one sense, but not in mine. In three months, my own tutor having 
hinted that I should never “ pass,” I left Oxford for ever. 

My mother still swore that I was a genius, and I believed it more 
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than ever. Old Dates formed a very opposite opinion, and expressed it in 
a very coarse manner. I was now two-and-twenty ; my minority was 
fixed, by my father’s will, to last until five-and-twenty ; and I had 
settled to nothing. What could Ido? There was the bar, as my sole 
refuge, and I flew to it. I entered the Temple, and paid one hundred 
guineas to an “ Equity Draughtsman,” for the privilege of sitting in a 
dirty little room in his chambers every*day, reading anything I pleased, 
and considering myself his pupil. I might now have been happy—not 
that I ever intended to study law, which (as the reader is perhaps aware) 
is quite unnecessary as a preparation for becoming a barrister. A few 
dinners, eaten in a certain hall, are considered to possess the magic 
property of converting a man. into a lawyer; a wig and a gown do 
the rest. 

But again did my evil destiny pursue me. There were other pupils 
of Mr. Hanaper, and the most riotous set of fellows ever known. They 
drank pale ale all the morning, told stories of a very questionable moral 
tendency of their last night’s adventures, and read nothing but the 
Times, Bell's Life, and Punch. They christened me “ Old Homer,” and 
when, in a confiding humour, I read to the quietest of them, in private, 
my last new little thing, “ The Dew-drop’s Complaint,” the wretch 
purloined a copy of it, and, next day, all five of them sang it in concert, 
to the tune of “All round my hat ;” and when*Mr. Hanaper sent to 
know what the disturbance was about, they replied that Mr. Blossom 
(that ’s myself) was reciting his own verses. I never entered that room 
again, nor the Temple either. 

By way of bravado to Old Dates, I now told him that I was quite 
willing to enter his office as a clerk. He was insulting enough to make 
a very wry face at the proposal, though he assented to it; and, a week 
later, I took my seat on a high stool at a notched desk, and was set to 
copy some villainous and- ungrammatical productions, called “ Bills of 
Lading.” I did my best ; but the monotony of the occupation at length 
overcame me. I fell into a state of dreaminess, and once more I courted 
the Muses. The consequence of this may be seen in the following 
conversation :— Scene—Mr. Dates’ own room; Dramatis Persone— 
Dates and myself. 

“T have sent for you, Mr. Blossom, to complain of the manner in 
which you conduct yourself, and the abominable example which you set 
to the rest of my clerks.” 

“Sir!” intense look of surprise from your humble servant ! 

“ You are corrupting them all, sir!” 

Dreadful bewilderment of my luckless self! . 

“You do nothing but talk your potry [thus he pronounced it] and 
trash to my clerks. Yes, you do do something else, though. Look 
here, sir—look at this bill of lading—‘ 8 Hhds Raw Sugar ’—‘ 14 Casks 
Molasses.’ 


* On gauzy wing from flow’r to flow’r, 
Gaily roams the bee : 
*Neath summer sky, at noontide hour, 
Ah! who hath joy like he ?’” 


What the devil does this stuff mean, sir? is there any such rubbish 
in the invoice you were set to copy ?” 

Stuff! and rubbish! Imagine my feelings, reader, if you have a soul 
for poetry. 
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“ Now, really, Mr. Blossom,” pursued the dreadful Dates, “I shall 
take it as a favour if you will leave my office, and seek some other call- 
ing. Perhaps one of the advertising tailors might give you a berth— 
Potry’s more in their way than ours.” 

I heard no more—I rushed from the room, frantic with rage, and my 
own humiliation. 

Three months later, looking over the advertisements in a daily paper, 
I saw one headed, “ To authors and gentlemen desirous of publishing ;” 
and I found it to contain an offer from some printer to print at so much 
for so many pages—of course very cheap terms, I sought the advertiser, 
placed my “ Volume of Heart-Dreamings” in his hands, and commis- 
sioned him to strike off a thousand copies. It was done—my book was 
published—the world was in possession of my treasure. 

Must I go on? must I lay bare the truth? I must—I will! Six 
months have elapsed since then. I have paid the printer's bill—the 
amount is too frightful to mention. Twenty copies have been sold—ten 
to my mother, and ten to her oldest friends. One paper has reviewed it 
—the only words were— 

“ Wretched twaddle—miserable drivellings !” 

Am I not a persecuted wretch ? 

I am taking severe lessons in the multiplication table, and reading, 
for the first time, “ Pinnock’s Abridgment of Goldsmith's History of 
England.” 

One word more—it is entirely confidential. My faith in my own 
genius” is, alas! just a little bit shaken ! 


SONNET. 
(From the Italian of Lorenzo di Medici.) 


Suca varied charms that angel face unites, 
All bright in change, or lovely in repose, 
That each new phase its varying aspect shows 
Sheds a new charm, that gives a new delight. 
If, wrapt in piety, she bends in prayer, 
Or to her native heaven she lifts her eyes, 
Her soul seems rising to its kindred skies— 
Ne’er did devotion show so pure, so fair! 
Who—for her pity—would not pain incur ? 
Anger itself looks beautiful in her! 
She weeps—and Love doth through those diamonds shine— 
But if the world seems worthy of a smile, 
It holds no heart that joy doth not beguile— 
Ah, how much more, thou sweet Enchantress, mine ! 
ETA, 
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Tat day, instead of reaching Prague, we stopped to dine at the pic- 
turesque town of K , and resolved to rest there until the following 
morning. It was not my first visit, and after dinner I strolled into the 
Gast-zimmer to see whether, amongst the officers of the garrison, or the 
students of the neighbouring university, I might not discover some old 
acquaintance. Neither: students and officers were equally unknown ; 
but just as I was leaving the room, my attention was absorbed by a 
young man at the billiard-table, who was evidently concentrating all his 
faculties upon the possibility of a cannon at the extreme end of the board. 
The red ball lay almost at the edge of the left hand pocket, and between 
it and his own; the ball of his adversary marked the apex of a most 
obtuse angle. Carefully and adroitly he took his aim; the enemy’s ball 
was delicately effewré, the red one gently pushed into the pocket, and— 
just as the bystanders had given vent to their applause—quietly followed 
by the victorious one also. The laugh was loud and general, and how 
the player might have taken it, I know not, if I had not at that moment 
gone up to him, and from behind, put my two hands upon his eyes. 

« Bien blousé, old fellow!” said my voice in his ear; “guess who 
Iam?” 

“ Verdaunnt!” ejaculated he, stamping with his foot, and trying 
vainly to loosen himself from my hold, and when I did let him open his 
eyes—“ Who zum teufel are you ?” he exclaimed—turned round, cried 
out “ Jesus un Himmel!” and nearly suffocated me in a genuine ursine 
hug. 

Te was Hermann Ettersheim, whom I had known at Prague eight 

years before, where he had just finished his medical studies, and in whom 
I never detected but two faults—an inordinate love of billiards, and an 
obstinate determination to transmogrify my name of Thomas into 7'46-mas, 
of which no argument or entreaty could ever cure him. 

Hermann insisted on the whole party going home with him to supper, 
which we did—much, I am convinced, to the annoyance of his pretty 
JSrau, who, although there was sufficient to have fed any ten decent 
- Christians, did not seem to believe that the five (including herself) who 
were seated round her table could, by any possible means, be preserved 
from starvation. 

Hermann was stadt-medikus, and offered, on the next morning, to let 
me accompany him in a visit he had to make to the abbot of the monas- 
tery of M , who was suffering from a violent attack of rheumatism 
in the joints. 

“ It is one of the finest establishments of the sort in Europe,” said he ; 
“but, unfortunately, I can only take Thémas” (oh, that miserable cir- 
cumflex !), “ for, thanks to his profession, he will accompany me as a 
confrére, of whose opinion I shall be glad.” 

The next morning we set out upon our pilgrimage to the convent, 
which really was, as Hermann had said, one of the most remarkable of 
the religious communities I had ever seen, but which it does not enter 
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into my purpose to describe to you here. I obtained permission to visit 
the establishment in all its details, and, after having admired the riches 
of the library, the paintings of the chapel, and the beautiful oak carvings 
in the refectory, I was, together with Ettersheim, who had brought to a 
close both his visit and his prescriptions to the venerable abbot, led into 
the botanical garden, one of the most celebrated among the many curiosi- 
ties of M . As we turned from the principal alley into one of the 
lesser ones, we saw, lying upon the gravel-walk before us, a tall shadow, 
though he who projected it was hidden. A dark-leaved bushy tree rose 
high to the right-hand, and no sooner had we passed it than we perceived 
the form to which belonged the above-mentioned shade ; it was that of a 
monk of unusual stature, who was occupied in examining some little 
crimson berries he had gathered from the tree in question. I cannot tell 
why, but I can sincerely affirm that at the very moment I perceived this 
personage, I experienced a strange sensation that was not exactly fear, 
but that was something very nearly approaching to it. The whole 
picture, dark-leaved tree, red berries, and all, looked to me shiveringly, 
villainously deadly. In as far as the shrub was concerned I was not 
wrong. It was an African plant, a native of the Guinea coast, rare to a 
most extraordinary degree, and used by the negroes as the subtlest of 
their poisons. I forget entirely the scientific name given to it by the 
monk, who made it the subject of his discourse with Ettersheim, for I 
was completely absorbed in contemplating the speaker himself. 

What a head! what a countenance! From under the cowl, which 
at our approach he had allowed to fall nearly to the back of his neck, his 
closely-shaven head came forth, rigid and bare as though it had been cut 
in stone. The facial outlines were easy enough to seize, for the skin was 
stretched over them without seemingly the intermediacy of any flesh to 
soften their asperities, and that skin was of a hue which might warrant 
you in mistaking it for discoloured ivory. Of cheeks there were, so to 
say, none; their place only was marked by a hollow space extending 
from the cheek-bone to the lower jaw, which was larger and stronger 
than I ever before saw it in any other individual. The frontal bone 
sank on each side into a deep cavity at the temples, wherein you might 
have placed a hen’s egg, whilst the brow itself had a broad, high expanse, 
indicative of no ordinary intellect. The most curious part of the whole 
was, that this man was a decided, unequivocal blond. The circlet of 
hair remaining round the tonsured crown was of a light sandy tint, 
coarse as horse-hair, and judging from its quantity, formed evidently the 
remnant of what had been an exuberant chevelure. The eyes—and this 
was the cause of the strangest effect imaginable—were blue ; but of that 
pale, transparent green-blue, if I may so denominate it, which makes 
them resemble the stone called a cat’s eye, and renders them (when not 
dull and inexpressive) more fearful far, more full of menace and impla- 
cable detérmination than the blackest orb that ever glowed in the head 
of child of Italy or Spain. I cannot describe the impression made upon 
me by these clear light eyes, so intensely burning that they appeared to 
have consumed their very lids, which were red, and looked as though 
they ached. What a lustre they shed! Their glance positively seemed 
to eat into you, and each time I have represented to myself in fancy 
(which I have often done) the balefully shining luminaries which lighted 
up the wasted face of that Franciscan friar, I have found no word to ex- 
press what I felt save one—they were vitriolic eyes. 
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Even the sound of his voice, which was peculiar though not pleasi 
could not rouse me from the fixed contemplation of his features, and it 
was not until he addressed himself to me by a direct question that I 
became capable of behaving towards this singular individual as one well- 
bred man should behave towards another, instead of conducting himself 
like a boy at a fair, who sees some strange animal—lama, serpent, or 
giraffe—for the first time. And well-bred he was, to the highest degree, 
that strange monk ; and before we had talked together for ten minutes, I 
began to ask myself for what uncouth, unmannered sort of barbarian he 
must have held me until then. The conversation had taken a scientific 
turn. 
“«‘ Father Antonius is an authority,” said Ettersheim, who treated the 
friar with certain peculiar marks of respect, which convinced me the 
monachal garb hid some lordly scion of the aristocratic world. This is 
infallible throughout Germany, and you will not find a republican of 
them all, who, ready as he may be to butcher en masse every man, 
woman, and child bearing a title, will be able in cold blood to speak to a 
herr baron or herr graf as if he were a man like himself. 

I found by listening to what passed between my friend Ettersheim 
and the friar, that the chief occupation of the latter was the study of 
vegetable poisons, and the discovery of their antidotes; and the present 
subject of his meditations was the crimson berry I had seen him ex- 
amining when we joined him, and which had till now been supposed to 
have no antidote, and to be deadly as the bite of the rattlesnake. We 
talked much of poisons, and of their various effects upon the human 
frame, and Ettersheim took occasion to say that science was indebted to 
Father Antonius for some recent counter-poisons of almost magical effi- 
caciousness. 

“ Indeed,” added he, with a smile, “I do not know of what use would 
be a stadt-medikus in K. , if it were not that Father Antonius is too 
fervent a disciple of Hahnemann, and that our farmers and peasants are 
as yet but slightly enlightened on the score of homeopathy.” 

The last sentence was uttered in a very very slight tone of jesting 
irony, and taken, as good-humouredly as it was meant, by the friar. 

“You are too conscientious, and too intelligent, my excellent Herr 
Hermann, not to end by becoming a convert to the doctrines of Hahne- 
mann,” replied the monk, with, this time, what was quite undeniably an 
air of protection, and betrayed one of those social distinctions between 

. himself and the person addressed, which are indelible. The stadt-me- 
dikus smiled ; the conversation continued on the same subject, and I 
confess that, although no votary of homeopathy myself, I was dazzled 
by the eloquence, the deep learning, and the extraordinary powers of 
reasoning and observation of the monk. This only served to make me 
think more unaccountable a remark he made an instant after, and which 
contrasted with the force of the preceding arguments he had employed. 

“Time, too,” he exclaimed, “Time, the most precious of all gifts 
where human life is concerned. Time is taken largely into the home- 
opathist’s counsels ; he modifies, he transforms the system,—he does not 
shake existence to its very basis, —whereas—” he paused. 

“We of the old school are accused, by our detractors, of sometimes 
dispatching a patient as though he had been shot !” interposed I, laugh- 
ingly, and intending, I rather imagine, to be facetious at my own expense. 
But whatever might have been my intentions, they were nipped in the 
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bud, and the laugh was frozen on my lips, by the sudden expression that 
overspread the monk’s countenance, and threw its reflection over that of 
Ettersheim also; I can never forget it, and | am convinced I know now 
what the sensations were, of those who were petrified by the Gorgon of 
antiquity. The first uncontrollable glance was a flash, so full of rage, 
hate, vengeance, and every violent passion, that, I am certain, had those 
eyes really borne the lightning they simulated, I should have been 
reduced to ashes upon the spot. But this was as instantaneous as it 
was involuntary, and it gave way to an expression of agony such as I 
fervently hope it may never again be my lot to witness. And here, 
again, I had a palpable proof of the friar’s courtly breeding. When the 
first tremendous shock was past, and whilst his features were yet con- 
vulsed with horror, and the sweat-drops of anguish yet stood upon his 
brow, he, with superhuman energy, commanded his whole. being to 
assume a semblance of calm, and saying, in a voice that was, spite of all 
his efforts, positively shattered, “ My duties call me to the convent, it is 
time I should retire,” he, with haughty grace, bowed to us both, and with- 
drew ; whilst Hermann, who had never raised his eyes from the ground 
since my apparently unlucky speech, and who was, by turns, red as fire 
and pale as a ghost, mumbled out, in his confusion, “I have the honour 
to wish you good morning, Herr Graf.” 

Of course, when the moment came for Ettersheim to speak freely 
(which was not until we had lost sight of the convent-walls), I learnt 
the fearful importance of the allusion I had unwittingly made, and the 
ghastliness of the memories I had awakened. Hermann’s recital, though 
a scrupulously exact one, even to the minutest details, was so interrupted 
and interlarded with the ejaculations of his regret, and his exclamations 
against my stupidity, that, for the benefit of whoever may at some 
future time read my travelling journal, I will condense it, and, giving 
the substance of the narration entire, deprive it of the flowers of rhetoric 
wherewith my excellent friend adorned it. 

Friedrich Count T. , and his brother Franz, two years younger 
than himself, were the last representatives of one of the most ancient 
houses in all Germany. From their parents’ side their fortune was not 
very considerable, but Franz, the younger brother, was looked upon as 
eventually one of the wealthiest nobles in the land, from the circumstance 
of his mother’s sister, Baroness M——, having conceived a perfect pas- 
sion for him, ere he was well out of his cradle ; and having declared, to 
himself and to all the world, that he alone, after her death, should in- 
herit her vast possessions. 

When the boys had reached the respective ages of twelve and ten, 
their father was appointed guardian to the young Countess G——, then 
a child of nine years old, and the orphan and only daughter of Count 
T——’s bosom friend. Wilhelmine’s infancy gave forth all the promise 
of grace and beauty which her riper youth so largely fulfilled, and, 
naturally enough, she soon became the object of both the brothers’ care 
and attention. 

When his eldest son had attained the age of fifteen, Count T—— 
died, leaving the education of his sons, and of Mademoiselle de G . 
to be completed by his widow, a handsome, weak, vain woman, and yet 
weaker and vainer mother. Madame de T upon this earth thought 
nothing so perfect as her son Franz; and whatever good instincts or 
qualities the boy had by nature (and he had many) were destroyed or 
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disguised by overweening selfishness and pride, and by a violence of 
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temper, the furious outbreaks of which led him (whilst the fit was on) 
almost to the verge of insanity. Friedrich, on the contrary, though 
selfish and proud to fully as high a degree as his brother, was of a milder 
temper and more conciliating disposition. The two boys were seem- 
ingly much attached to one another, and nearly equally so to Made- 
moiselle de G: 

Wilhelmine, however, showed a decided preference for Franz, and, 
by the time she had attained the age of seventeen, it became pretty 
well evident to all the world that these two were destined one day to 
be man and wife. The elder brother was perhaps a little grieved at 
Mademoiselle de G ’s preference for Franz, but there was, at any 
rate, no disappointment in his pain ; for he had, from his earliest child- 
hood, been accustomed to look upon the latter as more favoured than 
himself in every respect. 

It often happened that the Countess T and her family spent 
several weeks together at one or other of the country seats of her sister, 
Baroness M. , and, on such occasions, the aunt would sometimes 
carry off her darling Franz, and, when they were all alone, show him rich 
jewels to be worn by Wilhelmine, when Wilhelmine should be his 
wife. Upon one of these occasions, the baroness said to her nephew, who 
was then near nineteen, 

« Franz, I have latterly been reflecting much upon a point nearly 
connected with your future destinies ; the fortune I leave you is immense, 
and numbers you amongst the twenty or thirty very largest proprietors 
in all Germany—but it comes not from me, but from the family whose 
name I now bear, and, indirectly, you will be indebted for it to my 
husband, whose generosity left me absolutely and unconditionally mistress 
of all he possessed. I know I wrong no one by making you my heir, 
since distant cousins are all that would have remained to Baron M " 
having no children of his own ; still, something is in justice due to his 
memory, and it is my wish that you should assume his name joined to 
your own.” : 

Franz sprang from his seat. 

“1!” exclaimed he, in angry astonishment; “I take the name of 
M ? I, whose ancestors were allied to the first Henry who filled 
the imperial throne! I ally my glorious name to theirs; my arms to the 
escutcheon of a family which does not count three centuries, and whose 
founder was an Augsburger goldsmith? I! I would not do it for all 
the gold in Christendom !” 

“For all the gold in Christendom, I can understand,” replied his 
aunt ; “ but for me, Franz—would you not do it for my sake ?” 

The denial was a positive one. 

“No,” said Franz ; “I would not do it were my father to rise out of 
his tomb to ask it of me.” 

“‘ Good!” rejoined Madame de M——._ “ We will say no more about 
it.” Neither did she, and there that portion of the incident ended. 

A few months later, Friedrich made an absence of several days, with- 
out saying whither he had gone. On his return, he came straight to his 
brother’s apartment, and, taking his brother’s hand— 

“ Franz,” said he, gravely, “I have come from our aunt’s, who sent 
for me while you were at D——. You have offended her mortally, and 
she has altered her will!” (Franz turned pale, and an involuntary 
movement betrayed his agitation.) “Fear nothing,” continued his brother ; 
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‘she has made me her heir ; but om know me well enough to believe 
that I will never take advantage of such a piece of injustice and caprice. 
You remain, to all intents and purposes, what you were before in my 
eyes—my aunt’s sole and absolute heir ; and when, at her death, her 
property comes into my hands, it will merely be to be transmitted into 
yours. That was my purpose in coming hither, and that is what I had 
to say to you, Franz.” 

The two brothers embraced, and as they were about separating— 

* And will you consent,” inquired the younger one, “to adopt the 
name of M—— ?” 

“ Our aunt does not ask it of me,” was the answer. ‘She says she 
has no right to demand from me, as from you, a sacrifice prompted by 
affection or gratitude, and she avows that she leaves me her fortune out 
of the mere determination to punish you: for no other reason.” 

Two years after, Madame de M———died, and at her death Mademoiselle 
de G—— alone was with her. 7 

The settlement of the Baroness’s affairs was a considerable work, and 
required both time and attention in no slight degree. As publicity was, 
up to a very late period in Germany, banished from everything in the 
shape of legal transactions it was easy to conceal the change in the 
testamentary dispositions of the defunct lady, and beyond the men of 
business employed and sworn to secrecy, no one was aware of what had 
happened. The Countess T: even (such was the will of the brothers) 
still believed her favourite son to have inherited his aunt’s property entire. 
Mademoiselle de G had, with her guardian’s permission, accepted 
an invitation given to her by a distant relation of her own, to stay a few 
weeks at the residenz, town, and thither Franz had more than 
once gone over to see her. Upon the occasion of one of these visits, 
something in her manner had struck him, and he had abruptly taken his 
leave. After a few moments’ consideration, he went straight to his 
brother’s abode, a splendid hotel belonging to the M succession. 
When he entered Count Friedrich’s room, the latter turned deadly pale ; 
and you might have seen, before a word was spoken, that something 
wrong was there—that a gulf yawned between those two, and held them 
asunder. 

Franz — delicately, at first, and then determinedly—reminded his 
brother of his spontaneous promise touching their aunt’s inheritance ; but 
neither determination nor delicacy won, this time, any direct answer 
from Count Friedrich. He sought refuge in one pretext after another, 
until at length his brother lost all patience, and threw off all restraint. 

“ What meant your readiness to act rightly two years back, or what 
means your hesitation now ?” demanded Franz, with threatening aspect. 

Friedrich muttered some reply, in which the name of “ Wilhelmine” 
was audible. His brother sprang from his seat— 

“ Wilhelmine?” echoed he. ‘ What can you have to do with her ?” 

“* My aunt, upon her death-bed, made her promise to wed her heir—” 

“ Well!” pursued Count Franz, “and your plighted word to restore 
everything to me? Am I not her rightful heir?” 

“ T have sworn to Wilhelmine—” faltered Friedrich. 

** You lie!” screamed Franz; and, had not the elder brother warded 
off the blow aimed at him by the younger, his last hour would probably 
have been told; but, strong as was Franz, Friedrich was stronger still, 
and he rescued his own life, and retiring at the same instant, left his 
disinherited krother to his reflections and to his despair. 
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But if despair he really felt, he was far too proud to show it. ‘That 
same evening he wrote a letter to Mademoiselle de G. , Which, however 
full of contemptuous irony, bore no trace of wounded affection, and the 
next day he set out for a journey into Northern Germany. 

It was, alas! too true that Wilhelmine, so soon as she learnt from 
Madame de M the alteration of her will, had resolved also upon a 
transfer in her own affections, and had contrived to let Count Friedrich 
know that the love he had not hitherto dared avow, might now, if he 
chose, meet its recompense. Friedrich loved Wilhelmine to idolatry—there 
was the secret ; and to that love he gave up everything, even his honour, 
even the probability of domestic happiness, for he knew that he was 
accepted as a suitor for the sake of his fortune only. 

Time went by, and, at the end of six months, Franz returned to 
D——,, where nothing was talked of but the approaching marriage of his 
brother with Mademoiselle de G . Had he presumed too much upon his 
own strength, upon his own acquired indifference towards Wilhelmine ? 
This was yet a mystery to himself; but certain it is that from the 
moment he beheld her again, surrounded with all the anticipated splen- 
dours of a station it should have been in his power to offer her, and trans- 
porting her newly-affianced bridegroom into a seventh heaven of delusive 
joy by her pretended attachment—from that moment Franz became a 
prey to jealousy, hate, and a blind thirst for revenge. The work of the 
tempter was done. 

The marriage was to be celebrated in ten days. A portion of the 
family diamonds of Madame de M were at a country residence of 
, and Friedrich set out, one 
afternoon, to fetch a certain necklace which his bride wished to wear at 
the nuptial ball. When he was about to return, the régisseur of the 
chdteau pressed him not to go alone, but to take with him, at least, 
Johann, the gamekeeper, who was standing by leaning on his gun. 
This, however, he refused, and, springing on his horse, went his way 
beneath the rising moon. There were two roads to D——, one by what 
was termed the Markt Stape —a dusty chaussée encumbered by wagons. 
and peasants’ carts—the other, somewhat longer, but beautifully pic- 
turesque, through the forest. Count Friedrich chose the latter, and, half 
an hour after he had left his deceased aunt’s park gate, he was as deep in 
the woods as in his own lover-like preoccupations—somewhat deeper too, 
for, before he had journeyed very far, he had lost his way, and was alone 
in the midst of briery paths, tangled copses, and stony ravines, which 
were to him utterly unknown. The moon shone in all her purest lustre, 
and the solitary traveller was enabled, by her brilliant light, to see that 
his watch marked nearly ten o'clock. He had just emerged from the 
deep shadow of a wood of pines, and found himself upon the edge of a 
sandy hill, leading down, between thick plantations on either side, to a 
valley, at the opposite extremity of which a number of lights indicated 
some tolerably large town, probably D. The descent was so steep 
that he thought it prudent to dismount, and, passing the bridle-rein over 
his arm, he commenced his downward progress on foot. With some 
difficulty he reached the bottom, and, when there, cast a reconnoitering 
glance around. 

A straight path lay rather to the left, whilst to the right, the moon’s 
rays were reflected in a large pond, surrounded with blooming heather to 
its very edge, and in parts overgrown with wild iris and water-lilies.’ 
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The spot was so wildly beautiful, the night so serene, that Friedrich 
stopped for an instant in contemplation. But this was an instant stolen 
from Wilhelmine, and he hastily gathered up the reins of his horse, and 
put his foot in the stirrup... . But never was Count Friedrich to sit in 
saddle more, and never was his gallant steed to bear again his living load. 
The stillness of the night was broken by the sharp report of a gun or 
pistol, and—with hand falling from the mane, and foot gliding from the 
flank—the lonely horseman sank to earth without cry or groan; almost 
simultaneous with his fall was heard a plash, as of something heavy 
dropping into water, then arose a cry so fearful it might have aroused the 
eternal sleepers, and from out the thicket darted the figure of a man who 
flung himself, with every mark of the wildest agony, upon the corpse. 

It was Franz, the fratricide ! 

The details are useless—the crime was committed, the victim sent to 
his long account by a brother’s hand, and that brother, seized with har- 
rowing remorse, instantaneously upon the perpetration of the horrid deed, 
denounced himself to the magistrates of D: as the murderer. The 
trial was not a long one, for there was little or nothing to unravel, since 
the criminal withheld no detail of his guilt, but called loudly and 
unceasingly down upon his head the vengeance of both God and man. 
The body was submitted to the process of dissection, nevertheless, and 
the bullet was found to have literally traversed the heart, thus causing 
immediate and total suspension of vitality. Franz was condemned, but 
not todeath. His bitter, despairing repentance, and the provocation given 
him by his brother, were taken into consideration, and he was sentenced 
to hard labour in the mines of for life. 

His mother went mad during the trial, and never recovered her reason. 
What became of the Countess Wilhelmine, no one seemed to know, and, 
after the lapse of a year or so, she was forgotten, and so was the tragedy 
of the T family, when an event occurred which suddenly recalled 
the awful story to every one’s mind. A noted poacher and thief, who 
had for years rendered the neighbouring forest insecure—was seized, and 
brought to trial at D Amongst the witnesses, an elderly man swore 
to his having once had the prisoner under his orders, as gamekeeper, in 
the service of Baroness M——, whose steward or régisseur he, the wit- 
ness, had been. The crimes laid to Johann L——’s charge being amply 
proved, he was condemned to death; but the day before his execution, 
he made a general confession of all his sins, not only to the minister of 
God, but to the director of the prison also. Something contained in these 
revelations was judged so important that an express was dispatched to 
the highest authority, and Johann L——’s execution was deferred. 

An order was also sent to the overseers of the mines at , and one 
of the convicts was despatched instantaneously to D . That convict 
was Count Franz T. , so changed that his mother, had she enjoyed 
the use of her senses, could not have recognized him. He was made to 
submit, as it were, to his trial over again, and with great difficulty in- 
duced to recall every particular connected with the crime of his brother’s 
death. In the midst of this, which was a private examination, a man 
entered the apartment, holding a gun in one hand, and a bullet, brown 
and rusty looking, in the other—he approached the examining judge with. 
marks of some strong yet strange emotion on his countenance. 

“ It fits!” said he, in a low mysterious tone. 

“Is that the bullet?” asked the magistrate—and upon the other's 
affirmative reply—“ Good!” added he, “ you may go.” 
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The one object which now absorbed seemingly all the judge’s attention, 
was the discovery of the pistol with which Franz had shot his brother. 
For some time the convict could not furnish any information on this point, 
until at length he remembered that, at the very moment of seeing his 
victim fall he had flung it from him, and had heard it fall into the pond 
behind him. 

The pond was dragged and the pistol found, and Count Franz was 
again sent for before his judges. In one corner of the apartment stood a 
ruffianly looking fellow in a prison garb, watched over by two soldiers. 

“Count Franz T. ,’ said the magistrate, “fifteen years ago you 
were condemned for the murder of your brother, whom you waylaid on 
the 17th of August, 183-, in the forest of S——., and against whose life 
you took aim with a pistol.” 

Franz kept his eyes steadily fixed upon the ground, and neither moved 
nor seemed to have more animation than a figure of stone. 

~ “Count Franz T——,” continued the judge, “ you did mot kill your 
brother—-there stands his murderer |” 

The convict started—a flush passed over his features, and then, as 
they relapsed into their former rigidity, he shrugged his shoulders with an 
air of melancholy, and almost contemptuous incredulity. 

The judge repeated his words, and picking up something from the table 
before him— 

“ Here,” said he, “is the bullet which shot Count Friedrich T——,” 
(Franz shudderingly averted his gaze) “and here the carbine whence it 
was projected,” and he showed how exactly the ball fitted the muzzle of 
the gun. Then, taking in his hand a pistol— 

“ Count Franz T »” he added solemnly, “here is the pistol you 
employed, as jit was found last night, buried in the mud of the pond, 
where you had thrown it ; not only this bullet cannot, by any mortal 
means, be adapted to it, but—it is now as it has been for fifteen years— 
undischarged !” 

At these words the convict’s stony immobility gave way—he rushed 
forwards with a cry so harrowing that the very murderer Johann shivered 
at the sound, but ere he could reach the pistol held out to him by the 
magistrate’s hand, ere he could hear the latter’s concluding words: “ You 
are free, Count Franz T »” he had dropped upon the floor in a fit. 

For months after his release from prison Count Franz T lay upon 
a bed of sickness, wandering between reason and insanity, and when he 
acquired a perfect mastery of the truth, and knew that, although guilty 
of the moral crime of the will, he was innocent of the act of his brother’s 
death—it was to consecrate what remained to him of life and energy 
to the work of expiation. He retired to the Convent of M , and 
took orders and the habit of a Franciscan. 

Two words will explain the circumstances of Count Friedrich’s murder: 
Johann, when the Count refused his escort through the wood, followed 
him, meaning to kill him and steal the diamond necklace whereof he 
knew him to be the bearer. Franz, goaded on by jealousy and revenge, 


- had dogged his brother's steps to and from the chdteaw of their aunt, with 


the same fell purpose. Both fired at the self-same instant, but the 
Count’s pistol hung fire, and when, after casting it from him, he spran 

from the thicket, actuated by sudden remorse, and threw himself on his 
brother’s corpse, the real assassin, fearing discovery, fled. 
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THE CAPE AND THE KAFIRS; 
oR, 
NOTES OF FIVE YEARS’ RESIDENCE IN SOUTH AFRICA. 


BY ALFRED W. COLE. 


CHAPTER XI. 


Religion of the Kafirs.—Their Superstitions.—Doctors and Prophets,—One of the 
latter at fault.—Ceremonies.—A poor Lover.—-How to win a Bride.—A Farmer’s 
“compensation”? for Robbery.—*‘ Eating up.”—Death by Torture.—Justice.— 
The Missionaries in Kafirland. — What they have done, — How the Kafir ques- 
tion must be settled. — Extermination of the Black Race. — The present Kafir 
War.—How it will end.—Measures that ought to be adopted.—Their strict 
Justice.—Vindication of the Colonists. —The Commando System.—Treaties, &c. 


Tue Kafirs can scarcely be said to have any religion at all. The 
North American Indian has his Great Spirit; the Negro his Fetish: 
the Hottentot his Grasshopper ;* but the Kafir has literally no idea of 
a Supreme Being or a future state. 

And yet it appears impossible for the human mind to be entirely 
destitute of any notions of supernatural or spiritual influences. And so 
the Kafir is credulous in regard to a dozen of the absurdest supersti- 
tions. He has his “rain-makers,” his “doctors,” and his “ prophets ” 
—lying impostors, in whom he puts full faith. Does a long drought 
occur, which threatens to wither up his scanty crop of meelies and 
Kafir corn — his hope and trust are in the rain-maker. This solemn 
humbug, who is, perhaps, some keen observer of natural phenomena, 
and can guess through such observations the period about which rain 
may be expected, tells the listening booby who consults him, to perform 
certain ceremonies (any absurdity he chooses to invent), and then that 
he shall have rain at such a time. If his prophecy is correct — or 
rather, I am wrong to call it prophecy, for the rain-maker professes to 
cause the rain himself—he is regarded with awe and reverence. If the 
rain fails to appear when he commands it, he is clever enough to impute 
it to some error or misdeed on the part of the suppliant. 

Does disease break out among the cattle? The “doctor” is called 
in; and though he may often enough effect a cure through very natural 
means, he is wise enough to impute it to witchcraft on his own part. 
Does an unfortunate Kafir lose some of his herd? The doctor again 
is consulted and tells who has stolen them: not that he is often, if ever, 
right ; but his decision is final. The man whom he pronounces guilt 
must reinstate the missing number, or, in some cases, be mulcted of all 
the cattle he possesses. When a Kafir, therefore, has a great desire 
for his neighbour’s cattle, he has only to present a bribe to the doctor, 
who will give such a decision as will hand over his herds to the briber. 
This is a style of appropriation, under the semblance of justice, con- 
stantly adopted by the chiefs themselves against their subjects. 


* There isa kind of grasshopper, or locust, at the Cape, called the “ Hot- 
tentot’s god,” as these peuple are said to have formerly worshipped it, 
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Prophets are more rare — which is strange, seeing that nothing is 
easier than prophesying. The language used by these mysterious 
gentry, in all ages and all countries, is so exquisitely ambiguous, so 
plastically framed to meet almost any contingency, and so perfectly 
uncertain in all the details of chronology and locality, that I can 
scarcely imagine any prophecy to have been ever uttered that may not 
be said to have been fulfilled a dozen times. Yet Kafir prophets are by 
no means numerous. I perceive, however, that a very ambitious one 
has sprung up lately, who has made rather a bad shot for a start, 
having ventured to prophesy, that when the war should begin between 
the Kafirs and the English, the latter would be turned into all sorts of 
vegetable and animal productions, leaving the colony free for the Kafirs 
to inhabit. This worthy man is evidently a novice in his art, and 
although he has endeavoured to back out of his mistake, by saying 
that the Kafirs spoilt his prophecy by firing the first shot, I fear this 
“ dodge” will hardly avail him in the eyes of his compatriots. I have 
no doubt, however, that he has gained the end desired — namely, the 
commencement of a war. 

I have been considerably amused by seeing it gravely asserted in the 
English papers, and even in one or two Cape ones, that the present war 
differs from all former ones, in being a “ religious one” —as if this 
prophet was anything more than a tool in the hands of Sandilli, or that 
the latter placed one iota more of confidence * in his prophecies than 
the Archbishop of Canterbury would have done. He only wanted an 
excuse and a pretext for attacking the colony, and he adopted the very 
lame one of a prophecy. 

The Kafirs perform one rite—that of circumcision—of which I have 
never been able to trace the origin among them. It would seem to 
stamp them as of Eastern or Arabian origin; but they do not appear to 
attach any particular religious ideas to the ceremony. It is not per- 
formed till the boy attains the age of puberty — namely, about thirteen 
or fourteen. No intercourse is allowed between the sexes till this 
ceremony has taken place with regard to the male. 

The principal portion of the ceremony of marriage, consists in pur- 
chasing the wife of her father for a certain number of cattle. The 
number is fixed by the father, and is in proportion to his own prosperity 
and rank in life. Of course it often happens among Kafirs, as among 
Europeans, that an ardent youth of small means but vast expectations 
(founded on the convenient proximity of the colony), will dare to fall in 
love with some maiden whose papa is a man of wealth and of high 
degree, and who turns up his nose at the poor suitor, as contemptuously 
as a city alderman would look on an amorous “sub” of a marching 
regiment, living on his pay, who should dare to lift his eyes to Miss 
Jemima Bulliondust, his fair daughter. Poor “subs” in such cases 
have only to choose between Gretna Green and despair. But they 
manage such things better in Kafirland. The ardent youth, thus re- 
pulsed, feels that something desperate must be done to win (or purchase) 
his mistress. Therefore, having no very great respect for the incon- — 
venient distinctions of meum and tuum, he collects some friends to aid 
him. Some fine day they walk over the colonial boundary, pick out the 

* This may seem at variance with my statement of the confidence placed by 


Kafirs in their magicians: but I was speaking then of the ignobile vulgus, and not 
of the chiefs, who are behind the scenes in these fellows’ * arcana.” 
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requisite number of cattle from the first herd they see; drive them to 
their own krael, and then—the ardent youth claims his bride. 

The farmer, whose cattle are missing, takes the most unromantic view 
of the subject and calls it theft, and rushes off to give notice of the 
robbery to the nearest “ authorities.” A sergeant and two or three 
privates of the Cape Corps are sent: to follow the spoor of the stolen 
herd (if they can) into Kafirland; and then the chief, into whose terri- 
tory they have been traced, is required by a certain day to restore the 
cattle or a similar number. The chief generally makes a dozen excuses 
and gets off altogether; but if he is hard pressed he calls in a 
“doctor.” The doctor points out the culprits— most probably inno- 
cent men. The chief helps himself to the required number of the 
fattest and best of the supposed culprits’ cattle, and sends to the colo- 
nial authorities the same number of the leanest and most miserable of 
his own herd. And so, if everything goes on in the most favourable 
manner — namely, if the authorities do interfere, if the spoor can be 
traced, if the chief wil] restore— the farmer receives about six months. 
after his loss of fifty fine cattle, the same number as lean as the most 
miserable of Pharaoh’s kine. Even then he considers himself a miracle 
of good fortune ; because nine times out of ten he gets nothing. 

“ Eating-up ” has a very awkward sound, when applied to their fellow- 
men by savages. The Kafir is very fond of the term, and the practice 
is very common among his people: but it simply means taking a man’s 
cattle, his land, his corn, his property of every description, burning 
down his hut, and turning him out—not a much more enviable predica- 
ment for him than if they literally devoured him, and therefore the 
term is most expressive. “Eating-up” is practised by the chiefs 
against refractory or obnoxious subjects; and is occasionally adopted to 
punish certain crimes. 

The punishment of death is frequently inflicted among this nation, 
and in various ways, most of them diabolically cruel: I will merely 
mention one as a specimen of the most ingenious and refined cruelty ; 
and, as it appears to me, one of the most frightful tortures that can be 
inflicted. The culprit is rubbed all over with grease, he is then taken 
to an anthill, against which he is placed and secured to the ground ; the 
anthill is then broken, and the ants left to crawl over him and eat his 
flesh from his bones, which they do in time most effectually. I doubt. 
whether the Inquisition ever invented a torture so horrible and linger- 
ing as this must be. Let me remind the reader that the ants are three 
times the size of those he is accustomed to see in England, and their bite 
most irritating and painful. :- 

To talk about the administration of justice among such a nation of 
savages, is, of course, verging on the absurd. The Kafirs occasionally 
refer disputes to their chiefs, or to others in authority, and get some 
kind of settlement—generally, I fancy, in the style of justice with the 
oyster, swallowing the fish and giving the shells to the litigants. 

I believe the Missionaries do some good among the Kafirs, not by 
making many sincere converts, for these, I fancy, could be numbered by 
tens ; but by acquiring a certain influence for good over them. Yet it 
appears strange that they should have acquired no greater or more 
powerful influence. I fear that many of my observations on these gen- 
tlemen and their deeds may be construed into a violent prejudice on my 
part against them and their objects; I entirely disavow any such preju- 
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dice against Missionaries, or Missionary Societies in the abstract, but 
truth compels me to record their failures and their errors. Let any one 
consider the amount of money that has been expended on these missions 
in Kaffraria alone, the number of Missionaries who have been sent there, 
and the time they have spent in the country, and then let him ask— 
what is the result? Have you civilized or converted five hundred 
Kafirs?—No. Have you acquired such an influence over their minds 
as to prevent war and bloodshed, rapine, theft, or falsehood among even 
one hundred? No. Have you enlisted one single chief under the 
banners of peace? No. Are the Kafirs; or again, are any hundred of 
them, more peaceful, honest, industrious, or better informed than they 
were ages ago? No. What then has been the result of your labours ? 

I will grant that you can produce some thirty or forty (doubtful) con- 
verts, who have professed to embrace your faith on very advantageous 
terms to themselves ; such men may be rather more decent in demeanour 
and more civilized in ideas than their fellows, especially while under your 
surveillance. Iwill grant that you have induced them to look on you 
personally with a favourable eye; that they regard you as quiet, inoffen- 
sive men, who do them no harm, and are not worth the pillaging. I 
grant that your messengers are allowed to pass uninjured in war time, 
thus showing that you exercise some influence for good (as I said at 
starting), though it is an influence that seems more beneficial to your- 
selves than to the Kafirs, or the Cape colonists ; and thus, with your ten 
converts a-piece, gentlemen (I believe I am liberal in my allowance), I 
leave you, heartily regretting that your time, your talents, your indus- 
try, and the money of your societies, had not been all applied to some 
in our own land who deeply need them all, and in whose hearts is the 
right soil to receive the seed which it is yours to sow, instead of being 
wasted on the flinty breasts of these “ irreclaimable savages.” 

The Spaniards of old, exterminated, on the plea of heterodoxy, the 
natives of South America, who had never heard of orthodoxy ; it was, 
certainly, rather an extreme measure—a peculiar method, at all events, 
of making converts. Our modern Missionaries, with a laudable zeal, 
preach the gospel to men who are ignorant of the existence of a supreme 
Being ; or endeavour to teach theology and Christianity before they have 
taught decency and cleanliness. Is their system, with all iis humanity, 
likely to be much more successful than the inhuman one of the Spa- 
niards? Can we conceive the idea of a man becoming a convert to 
Christianity before he has learned to cover his nakedness ? 

The settlement of the Kafir question will be only effected by one of 
two means—they must be civilized or exterminated. Sir Harry Smith 
has promised to pursue the latter of these two courses—no easy matter, 
perchance, but far less difficult than the former; as to the humanity of 
the matter, it is revolting to every Christian-like feeling to say, “We 
will exterminate them ;” and Sir Harry could only have used the ex- 
pression in a fit of passion, to which he is so constitutionally subject ; 
but that such will be the event I do not doubt ;—not that I imagine 
England, or the colonists, will ever carry on a “war of extermination” 
against the Kafir people; but their destiny to diminish and gradually to 
disappear from South Eastern Africa, is not the less palpable to me. It 
has been so with the Hottentot in Africa, with the Indian in North and 
South America. Were these ever civilized? or have they not been 
slowly and silently exterminated before the progress of the white man ? 
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The same process of gradual decay has already commenced in New 
Zealand, and fifty years hence a Maori shall be as rare in either island 
as fifty years ago was an European. The Kafirs have escaped as yet, 
simply because civilization has not yet set her foot into their land; be- 
cause they have been hitherto an independent people, unmixed with the 
“ Caucasian” race—their nationality once gone and they must follow to 
the doom of all savage tribes, That their nationality must soon depart 
no one can doubt. England cannot submit to have a race of robbers for 
ever on the frontier of one of her most important colonies, ready to rob 
and murder her sons. It is right that she should zof yield; for to 
abandon the Cape frontier under such circumstances, would be to aban- 
don the cause of progress itself. The fate of the Black man is written 
in the history of the past : slowly but surely he passes away from the 
face of the earth—year by year his numbeis diminish—his race is ex- 
terminated. The Kafir’s time is well-nigh come. 

Meantime, however, these same “ irreclaimable savages” (as Sir Ben- 
jamin D’Urban most correctly designated them, to the great disgust of 
Exeter Hall) will cause us much trouble. We are just now engaged in 
a new war with them, and in spite of all the speeches at home and the 
despatches from the colony, the protest of the House of Commons 
against the expense, and the threats of wonderful deeds on the part of 
his Excellency the governor of the Cape—I fully expect to see this 
same war end as all the others have done. The Kafirs, finding them- 
selves hemmed in and beaten on all sides, will ery “ Peace,” and offer 
to submit. The governor will call on them for an unconditional sub- 
mission, and they will unconditionally submit accordingly. One or two 
chiefs will then be dismissed from their commands (but even Sandilli 
will not be hanged) ; all of them will be bullied in very fierce language. 
They will be required to take all sorts of oaths as to their future beha- 
viour, and they will swear anything with all imaginable promptitude and 
pleasure. They will be told that “next time, &c.,” reminding us of the 
anecdote of the man who enumerates a series of insults and assaults 
against himself, and then warns the perpetrator that if he does much 
more he will “ rouse the sleeping lion that is within him, and he won’t 
answer for the consequences.” 

In effect, the Kafirs will leave off fighting when they are morally con- 
vinced that it is a losing game, and they will find themselves rather 
better supplied with cattle and necessaries than when the war com- 
menced. They will depart virtually, “ taking a sight” of derision at 
those who put faith in their sacred oaths, and fully determining to bide 
their time and renew the attack on the first favourable opportunity. 
England, meanwhile, will have lost some of her bravest men, and two 
millions of hard cash out of that wonderful phenomenon—a Whig chan- 
cellor’s surplus. 

When I thus laugh, however, at measures which I fear will be 
adopted, the reader will justly consider that I ought to state those which 
I think should be adopted ; if he is a member of the “ Aborigines Pro- 
tection Society,” I fear he will be shocked at my proposition ; though I 
conscientiously believe that they would be the most humane in their 
results, by preventing worse evils in the future. 

First, I would hang Sandilli, and two or three more of the principal 
chiefs, as murderers and traitors (they had sworn allegiance to the 
Queen). Next, I would take possession of every inch of Kafirland, not 
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by merely declaring it British territory, but by apportioning the land 
among British subjects, and making the Kafirs work for their living— 
they have lived too long by robbery, and in idleness. Thirdly, I would 
keep all prisoners taken in arms against her Majesty, and work them in 
gangs on the roads and other public works for the same period as they 
would be transported for such an offence, if in England. Lastly, I 
would adopt means to give every man work and fair wages for such 
work, and most decidedly prevent any cruelty or oppression being ex- 
ercised against them by the colonists. 

I believe that some such measures as these are positively necessary to 
prevent a biennial Kafir war with its attendant bloodshed and expense. 
Such measures are not harsh, though they are severe. Weighed in the 
scales of justice and of humanity also, they will not be found wanting. 
We made the Chinese pay for the “ fun” of going to war with us (though 
it is very doubtful whether they had not justice on their side) ; and why 
should we let the Kafir have the same amusement gratis? He has no 
silver like the Chinese—then he must pay in what he has got—in lands 
and cattle, and bodily labour. Were he to give us all that he possesses 
of the two former, and his lifetime of the latter, he could scarcely re- 
store a tithe of the value of the blood and treasure we have been com- 
pelled to expend through his rapacity, dishonesty, and want of faith. 

Some portion of the English press has lately endeavoured to impress 
upon their readers that Kafir wars are private and colonial, and not imperial, 
affairs; I am not going to enter into any long argument on this point, 
especially as I think I can show the fallacy of the assertion in a few 
lines. If the war is to be regarded as private—if the mother country 
has nothing to do with the differences between the colonists and the 
Kafirs, then she has no right to prevent the colonists from carrying on 
such war in any manner they may think proper, or from adopting such 
means of punishing and preventing aggression on the part of the savages 
as they may consider necessary. But she has done this—she abolished 
the commando system, by which the Dutch boers joined together and 
recovered their stolen herds, and inflicted punishment on the thieves— 
she forbade the colonists ever, and under any circumstances, to attack 
the Kafirs—she settled the treaties and relations to be signed and esta- 
blished between the colony and the Kafir chiefs in direct opposition to 
the wishes of the colonists, and fully warned by them of the disasters 
which would ensue from such a policy. 

Having committed all these absurdities, has she any reason to exclaim 
against their consequences, or to expect the colonists to pay for the re- 
sults of the very folly against which they exclaimed so loudly ? 


CHAPTER 


Journey to Colesberg.—An excellent Resting-Place.—A High Wind.—“ Raini 
Locusts.””—Horrible Destruction by these Insects.—Burying their Bodies 
Chief Justice on Circuit-— D—d Dutchmen.”—Hunger and Thirst.—A frugal 
Repast.— Cradock.— An “ Equality” Landlord. —Alarming a Household.— 
Colesberg.—A Town of Teetotalers.—Eau-de-Cologne.—A River full of Water ! 
—tLarge Game on the Plains.—Hunting Advice.—Ostriches.—A Tumble. 


CoxzszeRrc is the Ultima Thule of Cape towns and villages ; it is 
named after Sir Lowry Cole, formerly a governor of the colony, and 
mirabile dictu, a good one ; it is situate within a few miles of the Orange 
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River, which forms the northern boundary of the Cape Colony, and is 
generally the spot where the mighty hunters, who are bound for the 
desert, bid adieu to civilization. 

But as Colesberg is a desperate long way from the point where I 
took leave of the reader in the last chapter but one, and as it took me 
many a weary hour to reach it, I cannot consent now to take an imagi- 
nary leap right into it without looking at the country as we go. 

First, we make for the Mancazana, and we ride up to as pretty a 
homestead as the whole colony can show; it is the dwelling of Mr. 
Walter Currie, who has lately figured in the accounts received from the 
Colony, as heading a party of burghers, and gallantly leading them 
against a whole tribe of Kafirs, ten to one in number, and yet beating 
back the savages, till old General Somerset and. his “regulars” came 
up, and made a complete rout of it. It is not the first time that Walter 
Currie has done such deeds; his farm is very much exposed to Kafir 
depredations—he has suffered more severely than most men by the 
wretched frontier policy and mock treaties ; and I can well conceive the 
gusto with which he would attack the dark gentlemen when at liberty to 
do so. Unfortunately he was ill-supported by some of his followers, not 
farmers, but Graham’s Town shop-boys, from whom one could scarcely 
expect better things ; but I can well conceive the indignation and disgust 
of such a man, whose courage is as true as steel, at seeing the cowardice 
of even one or two of his own troop. 

If ever a man had a lurking suspicion that his presence might be un- 
welcome at the farm he was then approaching to claim its hospitalities, 
assuredly such suspicion would vanish at first sight of his warm recep- 
tion here; moreover, he may ride from Colesberg to Cape Town and 
never meet with such comfortable quarters, not to mention the amiability 
of the hostess and the hearty frankness of the kind host. No mud 
floors, rooms without ceilings, thatched roof with spacious holes to 
admit the rain; no unglazed holes for windows, hides for beds (and a 
fat Dutchman for a bed-fellow!), but all comfort and convenience—a 
very villa, worthy of a George Robins’ advertisement. I greatly fear 
that Mr. Currie’s hospitality must be much imposed upon in conse-~ 
quence of the delights his abode affords to the weary traveller; but I 
will answer for it that every man meets with the heartiest of welcomes. 
For myself I will frankly confess, that I lingered out the day, and passed 
the night beneath his roof, when I ought, as a hearty traveller, to have 
pushed on another twenty miles. 

Next day was warm enough, but the wind was desperately high, and, 
much to my disgust, right in my face as [ rode away on my journey. 
After travelling some ten miles, having swallowed several ounces of 
sand meanwhile, and been compelled occasionally to remove the sand- 
hills that were collecting in my eyes, I began to fall in with some 
locusts. At first they came on gradually and in small quantities, 
speckling the earth here and there, and voraciously devouring the her- 
bage. They were not altogether pleasant, as they are weak on the 
wing and quite at the mercy of the wind, which uncivilly dashed many 
a one into my face with a force that made my cheeks tingle. By 
degrees they grew thicker and more frequent. My progress was now 


most unpleasant, for they flew into my face every instant. Flun 
against me and my horse by the breeze, they clung to us with the tight- 
ness of desperation, till we were literally speckled with locusts. Each 
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moment the clouds of them became denser, till at length — I am guilty 
of no exaggeration in saying—they were as thick in the air as the flakes 
of snow during a heavy fall of it; they covered the grass and the road 
so that at every step my horse crushed dozens ; they were whirled into 
my eyes and those of my poor nag, till at last the latter refused to face 
them and turned tail in spite of whip and spur. They crawled about 
my face and neck, got down my shirt-collar and up my sleeves —in a 
word, they drove me to despair as completely as they drove my horse to 
stubbornness, and I was obliged to ride back a mile or two and claim 
shelter from them at a house I had passed on my route; fully con- 
vinced that a shower of locusts is more unbearable than hail, rain, 
snow, and sleet combined. 

I found the poor farmer in despair at the dreadful visitation which 
had come upon him — and well he might be so. To-day he had stand- 
ing crops, a garden, and wide pasture lands in full verdure; the next 
day the earth was as bare all round as a macadamized road. 

I afterwards saw millions of these insects driven by the wind into 
the sea at Algoa Bay, and washed on shore again in such heaps that the 
prisoners and the coolies in the town were busily employed for a day or 
two in burying the bodies, to prevent the evil consequence that would 
arise from the putrefying of them close to the town. 

No description of these little plagues, or of the destruction they 
cause, can well be an exaggeration. Fortunately, their visitations are 
not frequent, as I only remember three during my five years’ residence 
in South Africa. Huge fires are sometimes lighted round corn-lands 
and gardens, to prevent their approach: and this is an effectual pre- 
ventive when they can steer their own course ; but when carried away 
by such a wind as I have described, they can only go where it drives 
them, and all the bonfires in the world would be uselesseto stay their 
progress. The farmer thus eaten out of house and home (most liter- 
ally) has nothing to do but to move his stock forthwith to some other 
spot which has escaped them — happy if he can find a route free from 
their devastations, so that his herds and flocks may not perish by 
the way. 

Next day I “did” another five-and-forty miles, and came into green 
plains again. In the evening I put up with a farmer who was a friend 
of mine. Just as the shades of evening were closing round us, we were 
startled by the sound of a light waggon, drawn by six horses, coming 
along the road. It stopped at the door, and from the tented cover 
emerged the head of Sir John Wilde (brother of the present Lord 
Chancellor), who was travelling on circuit—he is the Chief Justice of the 
colony. 

My friend approached the waggon. 

“ One word,” cried the Chief Justice, in a tone of great anxiety and 
half despair ; “can you speak English ? ” 

“TI am ashamed to say I can speak little else,” replied my friend. 

“ Thank God!” exclaimed his Lordship, “I am so sick of those 
d—d Dutchmen. Will you give me a bed ?” 

“‘ With the greatest pleasure.” 

Five minutes afterwards we were all under the sheep-farmer’s roof— 
his Lordship and myself eating as travellers only can eat. 

Our sleeping accommodations were by no means extensive ; but the 
Chief Justice was accommodated with the bedroom, while I and my 
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friend slept soundly, the one on a sofa and the other on the floor, with 
that capital travelling pillow, a saddle under his head. 

Another day’s journey brought me into Cradock. It was a very 
tedious day’s ride, however, for I had quitted the grass country altoge- 
ther and got into the “ Karoo,” which is a species of little succulent 
brush growing in tufts all over the land, like the little woolly knots on 
a black man’s head. Cattle, sheep, and horses thrive admirably on it, 
and require little water when they eat it— which is decidedly conve- 
nient, seeing that there is very little of that luxury to be obtained in 
the “Karoo” districts. My horses, however, had never seen this 
vegetable production before, and positively refused to touch it, the taste 
for it being an acquired one. They were desperately hungry, and suf- 
fering still more from thirst, but I was unable to supply either of their 
wants. I was little better off myself, being faint and hungry. 

At length I sighted a cottage, and despatched my after-rider to see 
whether any entertainment for man or beast could be obtained there. 
It was inhabited by a black man, who had neither forage nor water for 
my horses, nor anything for myself but half a loaf of bread, the colour 
of his own complexion. For this I gave him a shilling, divided the 
luxury with my servant, and managed to eat the greater portion of m 
own share, washing it down with raw Cognac from my “ pocket pistol. 
I then gathered some karoo, and twisted it round the bits of my horses, 
so as to keep some moisture in their mouths, and I pushed on at the 
best speed the poor brutes could muster. 

At Cradock I put up at a decent inn, where the landlord was a for- 
ward, half-impudent kind of fellow, who sat down to dinner with his 
guests and behaved in a manner which showed him to be a thorough 
“equality” man. Those who entertain a theoretic love of a republic 
should try life in a colony first, where the ordinary distinctions of title, 
rank, and profession being wanting, each man considers himself as “good 
as his neighbour” (or rather considerably better, it would seem), and 
becomes extremely offensive in his evident desire to thrust forward his 
“rights,” be you ever so innocent of the slightest intention of disputing 
them. Mine host was a rampant specimen of this unpleasant kind of 
animal, and bored me excessively by his eternal “big” talk. I was quite 
enough of a judge of human nature, to guess that the fellow was an 
arrant coward, and the night after my arrival I had a.most amusing 
evidence of the truth of my supposition. 

I received an invitation to dine with the civil commissioner and chief 
magistrate of the district, and, like a sensible man, I accepted it. One 
or two friends dropped in during the evening ; a little music was started, 
then the tables were thrust aside and we danced with the usual Cape 
vigour in such matters, till the first small hour of the morning. 

On returning to my inn, I saw not the slightest symptoms of anybody 
being “up,” so I thumped at the door with tolerable force. After con- 
tinuing this exercise for a considerable time with no beneficial result, I 
began to feel exceedingly wroth at being thus barred out. I then 
walked round the house to see if I could make a guess at the host’s 
bedroom. In despair I tried a window, on the ground floor—it was 
unbolted, and I opened it. There were no shutters, for burglaries were 
unknown at the Cape. I lifted my right leg quietly and thrust it in at 
the window: a great crash of bottles followed this feat, for the window- 


sill was full of them. Immediately afterwards I heard sounds of foot- 
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steps in the house. I stood still and waited for the issue, expecting a 
little comedy. A light approached, voices were whispering in hurried and 
alarmed tones, and at last I saw my worthy host, en chemise, his wife 
en ditto, and one or two house-servants in similar light costume. The 
host held a candle at arm’s length before him, and approached very 
slowly, with pallid face and shaking limbs; his wife clung to his skirts 
(scanty support !), and the servants clung to one another. As soon as 
they were just inside the door of the room I shouted, “ Holloa there!” 

Immediately the whole party turned tail, and bolted with a shriek, the 
landlord dropping the candlestick and stumbling over it and his solitary 
garment waving in the breeze. I burst into a fit of laughter, which I 
suppose sounded very human and very unburglar-like; for the party 
returned again and reconnoitred. Courage was restored and I went to 
bed. The landlord entirely changed his tone to me next day, and had 
suddenly taken a lesson in civility, while he positively refused to let me 
pay for the two bottles of brandy I had smashed. 

Cradock is undeserving of description, being merely a thriving village 
containing about an equal population of Dutch and English. 

Three days’ more ride over hill and dale, and plains of vast extent, 
brought me to Colesberg. This little town is insignificant enough in 
size and number of inhabitants, but is a convenient trading station, as 
being the last town on the northern boundary of the colony. I was 
rather amused to find the whole place devoted to teetotalism—there is 
positively not a wine or spirit licence granted in the town. The land 
on which it is built was granted by Government, in 1830, to the Church- 
wardens of a newly-erected church, and by them it is parcelled or leased 
out in building allotments. But they positively refused to allow any one 
to keep a “canteen” in the place. The reader must not suppose that 
such prohibition really has the effect of preventing the importation of 
spirits into the town, or the sale of them to those who wish to purchase 
them. The inhabitants of Colesberg are remarkably fond of eau-de- 
Cologne ; but instead of pouring it on their pocket-handkerchiefs, they 
mix it with water and drink it. I bought some and did likewise ; and I 
can conscientiously recommend such eau-de-Cologne as a very agreeable 
liquor. I ought to remark, however, that mine smelt and tasted so 
extremely like eau-de-vie that there was, probably, some mistake. 

A man must either be a sportsman, a naturalist, or a geologist, who 
ventures to Colesberg ; and in either of those characters will find ample 
to gratify him. The plains are covered with lordly game, the mountains 
around with the choicest specimens of “rock.” My first object was 
neither to shoot game nor to climb mountains; but to see a river! 
Positively I had ridden one hundred and fifty miles to see a river—the 
Orange river. The reader will doubtless think me a fool for my pains, 
especially as he will recollect that I have recorded the name of many a 
river crossed by me on my journey. True: but then each river was a 
“dry stream,” as an Jrish friend once expressed it. Have I forgotten 
to tell him that the old proverb pronounces the Cape a land of “ flowers 
without scent, birds without song, rivers without water?” And the pro- 
verb, unlike proverbs in general, is very literally true. 

Great and intense, therefore, was my delight when I rode to the 
banks of the Orange river, looked on its broad waters and its clustering 
islets, the shady willows, and eternal mimosas clothing its banks, the 
agate rocks projecting above its surface, and the mountain tops reflected 
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in its bosom. A man who has seen landscapes without water, for six 
months in a year can appreciate my emotions, and no one else; but as I 
ean scarcely expect to find such a man among my readers, I had better 
cease prating on the subject. 

What a sight is a South African plain, with troops of galloping gnus, 
stately ostriches, bounding springboks, prancing quaggas, beautiful 
zebras, and lordly buffaloes ! and all this you may see on the plains round 
Colesberg ; not altogether though, dear reader, as if the Zoological So- 
ciety had let loose all their stock in a body for our especial entertain- 
ment, but you can scarcely ride in any direction without seeing some of 
the above mentioned animals, and getting a shot at them if you are so 
inclined, 

Every one has heard of the Cape springbok, the most graceful, swift, 
and beautiful of antelopes. I saw hundreds of them on the plains here, 
and hunted them with great perseverance; but their extreme shyness 
= — tremendous pace render it very difficult to come within range 
of them. 

“The best plan, my dear fellow,” said a friend to me, “is to run 
them to a hill—they bolt up it like a shot—you creep round it, and 
through the first kloof (or valley), when you will catch them on the 
other side, halting and looking about, wondering what the deuce has be- 
come of you: then is your time to drop into one of them.” 

The advice was admirable, wanting only one thing, like advice in 
general, to make it perfect, namely, practicability. There was not a 
hill to run them to within twenty miles, and in such a “ burst,” which 
was likely to get the best of it, the springboks or my Cape pony? I 
shot one solitary individual who was rash enough to stray a little too 
near me. 

As for the ostriches, they generally take care to keep out of the way; 
though the story of their outstripping the swiftest horse is a decided 
“myth.” I chased one, gaining on him fast, till my horse, putting his 
foot in a wolf-hole, came down with great force, and pitched me a sum- 
merset a few yards over his head, with my double-barrel in my hand: 
the fall gave me such a shake that I declined pursuing my long-legged 
friend any further. 


CHAPTER XIII. 


Curiously-shaped Mountains.—Dangers of Buffalo-Shooting.—A Sporting Boer.— 
Our Equipment. — Tracking a Buffalo.—Getting the first Shot.—The Cata- 
strophe !—A Lion-loving Major.—“ Dodging ” the King and Queen of the 
Forest.—The Snow Mountains.—Change of Climate.—Graaf Reinet District.— 
Barren Plains—A Thunder-Storm.—'lown of Graaf Reinet.—Various kinds of 
Farming.—Buying Cattle.— Watchful Herdsmen.—A Nap on Horseback. 


Havine regaled my eyes with the sight of a fine flowing river, I 
turned my steps in another direction, and took a westerly route across 
the Sea-cow (Hippopotamus) river. Beyond this stream are moun- 
tains, perhaps the most curious, in point of form, in the world. QOcca- 
sionally half a dozen cone-shaped tops meet the eye, looking like so 
many nine-pins for giants to play with. Then will be seen a pyramid, 
or perhaps two or three of them, almost as perfect in shape as Cheops’ 
in Egypt—again the mind associates with them the idea of some giants’ 
tombs. Suddenly a perfectly flat-topped mountain is met with, and we 
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think of a giant’s dining-table : then comes a cylinder, which might have 
served for his mustard-pot. Altogether, the wonderful variety of shapes 
heaped together, forms one of the most fantastic landscapes I ever be- 
held; a geologist might spend weeks there enraptured and instructed ; 
and a poet might well imagine he had entered into some enchanted region. 
Indeed, I was almost vexed at seeing no gnome or fairy, no supernatural 
dwarf, or peaceful giant (not one of the Fee-Fi-Fo-Fum sort), to give 
character and animation to the scene. 

There is one species of sport in South Africa, both arduous and ex- 
citing, and, in my opinion, the most dangerous of all,-—buffalo-shooting. 
Lion-hunting is generally followed by large parties ; the lion is hemmed 
in, and, though woe betide the mortal whom he “ charges,” there are 
generally a dozen barrels ready to be discharged at him; besides which, 
he is vulnerable everywhere. Men, on the contrary, often take a 
solitary ramble in search of the buffalo—they have to creep through 
dense bush to find him; and when they come upon him, in some small 
open space, they are face to face with a ferocious brute, who (unlike the 
king of the forest) never declines a contest ; and who, as he charges his 
enemy, presents to him a head covered with an impenetrable helmet of 
massive horn. I firmly believe that it is safer work to track a lion alone 
than a buffalo; and yet, such is the prestige of a name, that no one 
(except one gallant Major, of whom hereafter) ever thinks of intruding 
unaccompanied on his majesty'’s rest, while dozens of the Boers take a 
stroll alone with the hopes of meeting a buffalo. 

Mynheer Hendrik Rens was a sturdy farmer in the Colesberg district, 
extremely fond of sport, especially of any sport that endangered his 
neck. He cared little for shooting a partridge, or hunting a wild buck; 
but tracking a lion, or intruding on the domestic retreat of a buffalo, 
this was a genuine source of delight to him. I was enjoying Master 
Hendrik’s hospitality, and how could I refuse to join him in his favourite 
sport? He suspected the “ whereabouts” of a buffalo, and the idea of 
leaving the animal in quiet possession of his feeding-ground was too 
distressing to his mind for him to be able to endure it. Accordingly 
1 agreed to be his companion in searching out the monster, and en- 
deavouring to bag him. Our equipment was rather remarkable as we 
started, and so I will endeavour to give the reader a faint sketch of it. 

We were mounted on a couple of little tough-looking ponies, and 
being both tall men (and the worthy Dutchman about six feet two 
inches), our legs were no very great distance from the ground. These 
same limbs were, in the case of the Boer, enveloped in yellow tanned 
“leather crackers.” Unhappily, my own were not! The only other 
garment sported by my friend, was a coarse blue shirt. His head was 
tied up in a handkerchief, instead of being covered with a hat; because 
the worthy man had discovered that he was very apt to drop the latter 
article of costume, and on more than one occasion, while beating a 
retreat from some victorious buffalo, he had been compelled to leave it 
behind him on the field of battle. We each carried an immense, heavy, 
long-barrelled Boer’s gun. My shoulder aches at the very thoughts of 
the thing to this day. Behind us rode a “ Tottie,” mounted on a still 
more diminutive pony than either the Boer or myself rode, but far 
more elegantly apparelled, as he not only wore a wide-awake hat, and a 
moleskin jacket, but he had further ornamented the said hat, with divers 
ostrich feathers, which were trailed round it in the orthodox style of 
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South Africa. Then came the never-absent troop of sixty curs, as 
hungry and ill-looking a set of mongrels as eye ever rested on. Had 
they but “pluck,” heaven defend the buffalo that should fall in their 
way! for they would eat him, horns and all, in half-an-hour. 

“ Piet, can you see any ‘spoor?’” asked Mynheer, when we had 
ridden about half-an-hour. 

Piet could not, or would not, for Piet was very fond of himself, and, 
I believe, looked upon the Boer and myself, as a couple of noodles for 
risking our necks in search of a buffalo, when we could get plenty of 
good beef by slaughtering a tame ox at home. Piet had not the spirit 
of a sportsman. 

We groped on through the stunted bush, which had the most vicious 
thorns in the world. They penetrated my unlucky cords, but were 
innocuous against the leathers of the Boer, who chuckled in great de- 
light at each new “ squeak” of pain given by myself. The ponies did 
= relish them much, albeit they were very much accustomed to 
them. 

“A spoor!” shouted the Boer, in delight. ‘Loo! loo!” and he 
encouraged the mongrels on. 

Away they went, and in a few minutes, their sixty throats gave 
warning that something was in sight. What a howling it was! every 
note of the canine gamut struck at once, and producing the most hideous 
discord, instead of the inspiriting music of a pack of fox-hounds. 

Nevertheless, I began to look forward to a “scrimmage” with great 
glee. I pressed forward, got a-head of the Boer, thrust my way through 
the bush in spite of the thorns, and determined, if possible, to get the 
first shot. At length I caught sight of a dusky-brown hide, and the 
sound of a loud “lowing” caught my ear, amid the din of the curs’ 
howlings. A step or two further brought me to the verge of the green 
sward, and in sight of the brute. His stern was towards me. It was 
too bad to fire at him thus,—to take him in the rear.—Fair play and 
honour forbid it! The dogs were hard at him, however, and he ran 
from me without turning his head. Another moment, and I heard the 
Boer crashing through the bush, and fast approaching. The thought 
that he might rob me of the prey, was too much for me, I levelled my 
huge gun and fired right into the animal’s posteriors. Down he went 
like a shot; I dashed forward at a gallop, and on reaching him, saw— 
a fine fat ox, instead of a wild buffalo ! 

I was speechless with disgust; but not so Mynheer, who shouted 
with laughter, while Piet, looking very grave and practical, declared 
that he was a handsome beast, quite fit for slaughter, and worth sixty 
dollars. Exactly so— and precisely that sum did I pay for my day’s 
buffalo-shooting—not to mention a pair of cords in ribbons and a pair of 
legs half flayed. 

We saw not the ghost of a buffalo! 

I alluded to a certain Major, who has retired from the toils of war- 
fare to the peaceful position of a Cape farmer, and who has an uncon- 
querable love of lions — or, at least, of taking solitary walks in search 
of them. More than once he has settled the monarch of the forest in 
single combat. 

The Major shoulders his gun and walks out to “ look for a lion,” as 
unconcernedly as a Regent-street “gent” lounges about to look at 
pretty girls. In one of these rambles, the Major overtook a very fine 
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lion, As they were both going the same road, they jogged on for some 
distance in silence —the Major a little way behind his majesty. At 
length the lion, hearing the Major's footsteps behind him, turned round 
and faced him. The Major stopped — so did the lion. The latter sat 
on his haunches, like a great tom-cat ; and the Major, seizing the for- 
tunate moment, levelled his piece, taking aim between the eyes. Ere 
he could draw the trigger, however, a slight sound on his right caused 
him to turn round, and on doing so he perceived the lion’s dutiful wife 
trotting along the road to join her husband. This was awkward: the 
Major drew back to the shelter of a bush and calculated the odds — 
two to one in favour of the quadrupeds. He decided that it would be 
very little satisfaction to kill the lion and be eaten by the lioness, or 
vice versd —so he gave up the idea of firing for the present. Most 
prudent men would have Teoniiga’ also; but not so the Major. He 
had perfectly determined on bagging that interesting couple sooner or 
later ; and, therefore, he watched them, and positively “ dodged ” their 
steps till they turned into their abode. 

Next day came the Major to that spot with men and dogs and guns ; 
and next week I slept in the Major’s house on the skin of that same 
king of the forest, while his consort’s hide served me for a coverlid. 

I cannot confess to any great depression of spirits on quitting the 
district to which my distinguished namesake, Sir Lowry Cole, a former 
Governor of the Colony, had supplied a name. It is altogether a 
dreary and barren region, the scarcity of water being generally too 
great to allow of cultivation to any extent. It has its beauties in the 
way of scenery here and there; but the pleasure of seeing them is 
attained with so much toil, that whether it is worth going through so 
much to gain so little (as the young gentleman observed when he had 
mastered the alphabet) is a question I am disposed to answer with a 
very decided negative. 

The Snewbergen, or Snow Mountain, is certainly not an inviting name, 
yet I determined to make my way through their range in quest of a 
certain little oasis in the desert, the town of Graaf Reinet. In a climate 
like that of the Cape colony, when one may live a lifetime without a 
glimpse of snow or frost, the idea of snow-capped mountains is positively 
refreshing. But the unhappy man who shall be tempted to visit them 
‘in winter has my sincerest sympathy and pity. It is like emerging 
from a hot-house and plunging into an ice-house ; the change is dreadful! 
As I passed through this wintry range of mountains, I had no ther- 
mometer to ascertain the exact temperature; but I doubt not that it was, 
after all, only a very moderate winter one. To judge by my own sen- 
sations, it might have been any number of degrees below zero. I was 
astonished that my nose remained a fixture on my face, and that no 
icicles collected in my eyes. I rode at double the ordinary travelling 
pace, and my after-rider was constantly letting the led horse escape from 
him, through inability to feel the leading-rein with his benumbed hands. 

What a glorious thing it was, in such regions, to ride up to a com- 
fortable homestead, and seat yourself almost iz the fire of blazing wood, 
imbibing “ something warm,” and laying in that internal lining of solid 
food which avails far more than fire to expel, or repel, the wintry chill. 

Emerging after a few days from these freezing quarters, I found 
myself in the plains of the Graaf Reinet district. It was pleasant to feel 
warm again, but what I gained in caloric 1 decidedly lost in the pic- 
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turesque. Never-ending plains of burnt grass, tree-less, river-less, 
houseless—such were the attractions that greeted my eyes. How any- 
thing in the vegetable or animal kingdom could exist there seemed a 
perfect mystery. Yet the mystery is soon explained. I was there 
when there had been a long-continued drought—one of those visitations 
to which these districts are especially subject. One day the clouds 
began to gather—the wind fell—the air became oppressively sultry—and 
all gave notice of an approaching storm. My horses became restive 
and uneasy, and for myself I felt faint and weary to excess. My after- 
rider looked alarmed ; for truly the heavens bore a fearful aspect. I can 
conceive nothing more dismal than the deep, thick, black, impenetrable 
masses of clouds that surrounded us. It might have been the entrance 
to the infernal regions themselves that stood before us. 

Suddenly we saw a stream of light, so vivid, so intensely bright, and 
of such immense height (apparently) that for a moment we were half- 
blinded, while our horses snorted and turned sharp round away from the 
glare. Almost at the same instant burst forth a peal of thunder, like 
the artillery of all the universe discharged at once in our ears. There 
was no time to be lost : we struck spurs to our horses’ flanks, and gal- 
loped to a mountain side, a little way behind us, where the quick eye of 
my Hottentot had observed a cave. In a few minutes—moments rather 
—we were within it, but not before the storm had burst forth in all its 
fury. One moment the country around us was black as ink—the next, 
it was a sheet of living flame, whiter than the white-heat of the furnace. 
One long continued, never-ceasing roar of thunder (not separate claps 
as we hear them in England) deafened our ears, and each moment we 
feared destruction : for, more than once, huge masses of rock, detached 
by the lightning-blast from the mountain above us, rolled down past our 
cavern with the roar of an avalanche. The Hottentot lay on his face 
shutting out the sight, though he could not escape the sound. 

At length the rain-spouts burst forth, and to describe how the water 
deluged the earth would be impossible; suffice it, that though we had 
entered the cave from the road without passing any stream, or appa- 
rently any bed of one, when we again ventured forth from our place of 
shelter, three hours later, a broad and impassable torrent flowed between 
ourselves and the road, and we had to crawl along the mountain sides 
on foot, with great difficulty and in the momentary danger of losing our 
footing on its slippery surface, and being dashed into the roaring tor- 
rent, for about two miles ere we could find a fordable spot. 

Two days later those plains were covered with a lovely verdure ! 

The town of Graaf Reinet is very different from most in the Eastern 
Province, in being perfectly Dutch in character. It is built with streets 
at right angles, streams of water, and rows of lemon trees, in all the 
formality, cleanliness, neatness, and sameness of any town in Holland. 
Coming origivally from the land of canals and dykes, a Dutchman 
always fancies such things essential portions of streets, and would as 
soon think of building a row of houses without a ditch and some 
stunted trees before them, as of erecting his dwelling without a chimney. 

Nevertheless, the appearance of this little town is exceedingly pleasing, 
especially from the contrast it bears to the surrounding desolation. It 
is absurd in noticing such insignificant places to give catalogues of the 
public buildings. The only thing noticeable in Graaf Reinet is, that it 
has a church with a spire to it, a remarkable rarity in the colony; and 
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also, that there is a chapel built expressly for the coloured people by the 
Dutch Boers. A certain writer in the Cape has laid great stress on this 
circumstance, and adduces it as an instance of the kind feeling and con- 
sideration of the Dutch for their former slaves. With all due respect, 
and without the slightest wish to dispute the existence of those amiable 
virtues in the bosoms of the worthy Dutchmen, may they not—answer 
ye who have inhabited tropical lands amid a Negro population,—may 
they not, in this instance, have been actuated by a feeling of respect for 
their own olfactory nerves? I visited a “ black” chapel in Brazil, and I 
should be ashamed to confess how much I spent in eau-de-Cologne 
during the ensuing week. 

Graaf Reinet was the head quarters of the Boers, who, disgusted with 
British rule, emigrated to Natal. Since their departure great numbers 
of both Dutch and English have flocked to the town from the Western 
districts. Wine-growing has been started, though it was previously 
unknown in the Eastern Province; it has been eminently successful, 
and [ think the best Cape wine I ever tasted was that grown by a Mr. 
Thornhill, in the Graaf Reinet district. 

Sheep also thrive well, and immense numbers are bred here for 
slaughter, as well as for wool. Cattle are equally in favour. 

I attended a great sale of stock at Graaf Reinet, in company with a 
friend, at whose farm, some three hours’ ride distant, I was staying. 
My friend bought about seventy head of cattle, and then experienced 
the usual difficulty of getting a herdsman to drive them home. At 
length we settled the matter, by resolving to drive them home ourselves. 
It is true that we were going to a ball in Graaf Reinet ; but we arranged 
to lock them up in the pound till we started. Two others were to join 
us, so that our party was to consist of four. 

Our ball being over at about three in the morning, we saddled our 
horses, turned out the cattle, put them before us, and started for the 
farm. We were all yawning dreadfully, being unaccustomed to such 
dissipated hours. The conversation flagged, and by degrees ceased 
altogether. Each man seemed to be looking very intently at his bridle. 
The horses walked quietly and slowly, the reins hung loose on their 
necks. We were all fast asleep! How long we continued so I cannot 


tell; but one of the party at length awoke with a start, as his nag 
stumbled over a stone. 


“ Halloa there, B.!” 

B. opened his eyes. 

‘“‘ Where are the cattle?” 

“Halloa! where the deuce can they be ?” 

Not the faintest outline of an ox met our eyes, as we galloped away 
in four separate directions, to search for the missing herd. After a 
long, fruitless search, we gave it up. My friend never recovered above 


five-and-twenty of his seventy oxen; and has never since ventured to 
take a nap @ cheval. 
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THE CRUISE OF “THE WILLING LASS.” 


* Messmates, hear a brother sailor 
Sing the dangers of the seas.” —D1BD1Nn. 


' Ture are startling occurrences in all men’s histories, which, in after 
years, force themselves upon the memory with enduring freshness ; and 
whether the reminiscence be sorrowful or ridiculous, at times it will 
vividly present itself. In the story of every life passages occur that are 
never to be forgotten. An old bachelor, afflicted with gout and a drun- 
ken housekeeper, indulges in many a jeremiade because he had not 
committed matrimony at the commencement of the present century, 
while his opposite neighbour, a venerable spinster, painfully regrets that 
she did not, forty years before, encourage the curate to speak manfully 
out, the said curate being then sadly afflicted with diffidence, but now 
labouring under obesity, and an annual income of three thousand 
pounds a year, he being of the order Cerberean, which Mrs. Malaprop 
describes, as impersonating three gentlemen in one, inasmuch as the 
quondam lowly labourer in the vineyard now personally represents a 
Dean, Canon, and Precentor. 

The placens uxor of Mr. Alderman Tubbs will never forget that year 
of grace when she resided in the Mansion House, then and there being 
provided with a gilt coach and three stalwart footmen—the flunkies 
sporting long aiguillets and heavy calves, and she being be-ladied even 
by her next of kin. The smoke of Mont St. Jean, if his brother Joseph 
might be trusted, never departed from the nostrils of Napoleon ; and the 
eventful day on which a man has passed two hours in the pillory—the 
admired of all admirers—never fadeth from his memory, until he has 
“ shuffled off this mortal coil.” All men, from the peasant to the prince, 
have vivid reminiscences. The retired swordsman who left a leg at 
Badajoz, usgue ad urnam, remembers the 12th of January, 1812. 
Will the extinguished dramatist forget the evening when his first and 
last comic opera was damned? You need not descant on the comforts of 
warm clothing to a whale-fisher after he has been frozen up a couple 
of winters with the Pole in sight. To an insolvent stockbroker insinuate 
not that public securities are subject to fluctuations. 

On every memory there are certain impressions—and these indelibly 
marked—and one of the most perennial of mine is always forcibly re- 
called on the annual return of that eventful day when I sailed from the 
Dock of Warren Point in the “ Williag Lass,” then commanded by the 
late, but—hold hard—without the full consent of his heirs, administra- 
tors, and assigns, we would not feel justified in naming this accomplished 
navigator. 

The roadstead of Carlinford is not only frequented by the shipping of 
its port, but it is also a harbour of refuge, and a place for quarantine. 
To assert the rights of the crown, and prevent disloyal offendings against 
his then majesty, namely, the contraband introductions of brandy, Hol- 
lands, and tobacco—two revenue establishments on either side, lent their 
protection to the bay. The one was under the direction of Billy ——, 
the other had been entrusted to Jemmy , as these two commanders 
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were familiarly designated. Both were, indeed, good men and true—to 
their liege lord—both were loyal and devoted subjects—and yet in every 
thing besides, none could be more dissimilar, and in all points. 

Billy was a stout gentleman—his general proportions being extensive, 
and his calves most exuberant. When Nature has been munificent the 
favoured few rarely conceal their gifts. Indeed, men very seldom stick 
their candles beneath a bushel. In his legs lay the pride of Billy’s 
heart. Short tights, therefore, were the garments of his affections— 
nankeen in summer, corduroys in “ winter and bad weather.” Trousers 
he religiously repudiated as he would a Pennsylvanian bond : and even in 
nautical expeditions, when he - 


«« Walked the monarch of his peopled deck,” 


his nether coverings remained unchanged. He had a loud voice, swore 
awfully, “as they did in Flanders ;” and was steady under a dozen tum- 
blers of whiskey-toddy-hot as any Christian commander could be well 
expected. As a magistrate he tempered justice with mercy ; and for one 
drunken sailor whom he “set i’ th’ stocks” he liberated three with an 
impressive lecture, directing them, after a feeling address, to cut their 
sticks and sin no more. 

Napoleon, even as his enemies admitted, could “set a squadron in 
the field” with tolerable ability ; and his rival, Wellington, would handle 
fifty thousand men as steadily as a country curate moves pieces on a 
ehess-board. ‘Their talents were, however, confined to land, for neither 
of the twain could have managed a sand-barge on a canal. 

Now to his proper armorial bearings, Billy might have superadded 
terra marigue potens, for beside holding despotic sway over the “ Will- 
ing Lass,” he commanded a corps of yeomanry, men who repudiated 
Pope and Popery, and drank “the glorious and immortal memory” 
whenever they could find liquor to effect the same. 

. Jemmy was not a land commander—his tastes and talents being 
strictly nautical. He was short in figure, and deaf as a beetle. Between 
himself and his confederate no unworthy jealousy existed. Their annual 
cruises were made in company, and these were generally but two. There 
was a whiting-bank some ten miles off, and that was the terminus of 
one of these aquatic expeditions. But when the mackerel were re- 
ported to be upon the coast, the second order of voyage might have been 
termed a roving one. A play of gulls and puffins, indicating where the 
school of fish were to be found, thither Billy steered incontinently, and 
always in company with his trusty consort—the opening operation being 
to catch—the succeeding one to cook and discuss the same. 

_ Before I enter into a narrative of what befel us on this eventful day, 
I shall describe our argosies, and detail their armament and equipment. 
These sister cruisers admeasured each some fifty téns: they were 
wherry-rigged, and perfectly seaworthy. For all purposes, offensive and 
defensive, each was provided with a couple of patarraroes, a dozen vene- 
table muskets— average performance one explosion to seven snaps—cut- 
lasses there were still maiden and “ unfleshed,” and boarding-pikes, 
which, through a long and inoffensive career, had been guiltless of put- 
ting anybody “past praying for.” Harmlessly did they repose in their 
lashings round the boom, and the odds were great, that, had the “ Wil- 
ling Lass” kept together to eternity, these implements of war would 
have remained in dignified repose. They were very carefully painted, 
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and looked tarnation venomous. Such were the vessels, and their gal- 
lant crews were, or should have been, experienced seamen, the youngest 
of the lot having turned the outer side of sixty. 

Muniments of war we had abundantly, and, what was better still, the 
victualling department had been carefully attended to. We were duly 
provided with cold meats, bottled porter, and a formidable jar of whiskey. 
Our vessels, like the celebrated “ Arethusa,” were “ right and tight,” our 
crews, so far as “ whoreson coughs ” and lumbago would allow, in excel- 
lent spirits. The wind was abeam, and, with a flowing sheet, we stood 
down the bay to pick up our consort off the Block House.* 

“Man ordains, but fate says no.” Everybody knows that adage. 
But no anticipations. Let our narrative point its moral. 

How many a long-expected day which had been previously looked to 
as one of unmixed pleasure, has ended in a night of lamentation! Young 
ladies, whose bonnets in the morning were admitted to be ducks, were, at 
curfew hour, reduced to drakes, by the united agencies of no shelter and 
a thunder-storm. Gents—in Cockayne, nice young men are thus desig- 
nated—have risen in their attics, and in glorious hope, sedulously have 
they dressed for Greenwich Park, in prospective, a smart spread upon the 
grass, and a roll down hill ; and of these unsuspicious youths, how many, 
eheu ! have found themselves next morning in the station-house! 

We are reputed to be wise in our generation ; but prudence cannot 
command pleasure. John Gilpin was a prudent man, and see what he 
suffered from a hard-pulling mare, and irregular equitation. Well, we 
are proof against sea-sick visitations, and with a clear sky and leading 
wind we slipped our moorings at ten a.m. Away we went rejoicing. 
Billy swore that, as far as weather went, we had “the luck of 
thousands ;” and divers of the ancient mariners would have tendered 
their affidavits that of every visit to the whiting-bank, this would be the 
felicitous one. 

Heaven protect short-sighted humanity! Many a pleasant trip had 
the “ Willing Lass” accomplished in her time; but, contrary to mortal 
calculations, this proved the most disastrous. 

Our sufferings were of mixed character—they were real and imagi- 
nary. We had scarcely cleared the land, and were preparing to anchor 
on the Whiting-bank, when a cloud of sail, to which no hull appeared 
attached, came down upon us like a race-horse. Let truth be told—we 
would have run if we could ; but for one foot that we could manage, the 
stranger could evidently accomplish three. Billy gave himself up 
as “ past praying for,” and well hemight. The “ True-blooded Yankee + 


* The Block-house Island is so called from a ruined building which stands on 
this surface of barren rocks. It was used auciently for a lazaretto. Many a jovial 
summer’s evening I passed within its ruined walls, after lifting lobster creels, and 
shooting wild pigeons throughout the forenoon. 

+ This celebrated privateer kept the Irish Channel in constant alarm for more 
than two months. His depredations on defenceless traders were most numerous, 
for any vessel not considered worth sending to America, was wantonly fired and 
destroyed. This mercantile pest, after committing great mischief, eluded or out- 
sailed from time to time a score of men-of-war who were on the look-out for her, 
and reached America in safety. No reward, however, beyond the mischief she had 
committed attended this buccaneering cruise. Not one of her prizes reached the 
port they had been despatched to, and all were recaptured, and the wind-up was 
that the Yankee owners soon after her return became insolvent. 

The conduct of a rover of a different order should not pass unrecorded. Nearly 
at the same time, a splendid vessel was cruising on the western coast of Ireland, 
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was known to be in the Channel, and she was playing, as Lord Mary- 
borough facetiously calls it, “ Hell and Tommy” with everything he or 
she, the Yankee, met with. 

God help us! Neither in personals or metallics were we qualified to 
visit the United States. At even-tide we had calculated on passing the 
light on Cranfield Point, while now, as matters looked, the Pharos on 
Sandy Hook would be the first to meet our eye. 

Up came the stranger, overhauling us as a greyhound would a turn- 
spit. Pallid grew the countenances of the ancient mariners, and into the 
bowels of the “Willing Lass,” our commander, Billy , Vanished. 
Accidentally, 1 peeped down the skylight. Byron asserts that there is 
nothing like “rum and true religion.” He’s wrong—whiskey ’s better. 
In double quick Billy had fabricated a potent admixture of alcohol and 
the element ; and, without a pegh !—as the Ettrick Shepherd called it— 
the same was bolted. 

When thus fortified, and he had regained the deck, the infernal 
stranger, who, on closer approach, exhibited nine ports aside, as her low 
dark hull became more clearly defined, ran directly between us, and, 
through a speaking-trumpet, more plainly than politely inquired, “ Who 
the devil we were ?” 

Modest was our response. Young Norval’s could not have been less 
assuming. Our humility did not command the courtesy it deserved, 
for the stranger eased away his sheets, and departed without a vale- 
diction. 

We afterwards learned that this uncourteous cruiser was the fastest of 
her class ; and that a large Yankee privateer, having done much damage 
by capture and destruction, she, the gun-brig, had been specially dis- 
patched to get hold of Master Jonathan. 

We anchored on the Whiting-bank, and, for three or four hours, pulled 
up fish rapidly. Dinner, in the mean time, was in goodly process, and 
all things necessary to discuss the same were duly paraded in Billy’s 
cabin. 

He who has eaten mackerels and whitings from the hook, with herrings 
from the net, can only appreciate these luxuries ; add new potatoes, 
with butter taken from the churn, and London, with all its caravansaries 
from the Tower to Tyburn, would offer but a sorry substitute. Shade of 
Apicius!—get permission from Pluto, and spend one fortnight (Mense 
Jovis) in Connemara, and you will return to Pandemonium, under per- 
fect assurance, that every antecedent meal discussed by you during your 
natural life, was indubitably an abomination—ay, though you stood 
heavy prices like a brick. 

Dinner—like every sublunary operation—ended, and the symposium 
commenced. The two commanders were seasoned vessels, and with 
allowance for age—to use sporting parlance—although under legal pupil- 


generally between Sligo and Galway. Her captain was humane and generous. If 
on examination of a captured trader he did not think the cargo worth sending 
across the Atlantic, he liberated her without injury, and for such meat, poultry, 
and vegetables as he required when on the coast, 5! paid the owners the highest 
prices, with rigid punctuality. His good fortune obtained the marked success it 
merited so well, Every prize he sent home reached her destination safely as him- 
self, When peace was proclaimed, he retired into private life with an ample 
independence, and better still, with the consciousness that, by a forbearance from 
committing wanton mischief, he had averted much ruin which it was in his power 
to have inflicted, from many a now prosperous mariner, 
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age, my performance was rayther respectable. The false alarm, which 
had produced consternation and dismay, had gradually subsided, and, 
with every tumbler, our courage mounted to “ the sticking place.” 

“Did you remark,” said Captain Bill, addressing me, “when that 
whacking brig was overhauling us, that I dipped quietly into the cabin ?” 

“ Yes,” was the reply. 

“Do you know what I was doing below?” 

I could have told him, for a more potent golliouge—the alcoholic being 
equal to the aqueous proportions—I never saw fabricated and bolted ; 
but I pleaded innocence. 

“I was unlocking the magazine,” and awful was the asseveration that 
followed. “I would have sunk the d—d Yankee, or he, the d—d 
Yankee would have sunk me.” 

Had the man-of-war opened her bridle-port in wrath, instead of there 
and then being peaceably discussing hot toddy, we should have been 
“fathoms deep,” in intimate association with sea-nymphs, and making 
ourselves familiar with all testaceous treasures, which “the deep, deep 
sea ” contains, or is supposed to do. 

This was my last cruise with Billy ——. The two commanders are 
gathered to their fathers. Steel yields to time, and wood is less enduring. 
The “ Willing Lass” gradually departed from dry-rot, and expired after 
a forty years’ occupancy in her corner of the dock of Warren Point. The 
“ Ranger,” although the steersman had the advantage of a pint of whiskey, 
and consequently double vision, left her bones upon a harbour rock. A 
gale set in the night, she struck, and before morning, she had vanished 
from the list of shipping. 

Sic transit! Nothing sublunary can be eternal, but a man who re- 
gularly takes Parr’s pills. 
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Farr lady, awake from thy slumber, 

And let thy bright eyes on me shine ; 
The heavens more lights boast in number, 

But none beam so brightly as thine. 
Thy glances, deep passion inspiring, 

ll hearts must to tenderness move ; 

And thus, by their flame others firing, 

Are parents and children of love! 
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Never shall I forget the night we passed in the stockade near B——h. 
The evening was closing in when we drove the enemy out of their second 
entrenchment, and scarcely had we been an hour in possession of it, ere 
the rain fell in torrents, the wind howled mournfully through the lofty 
palisades of this extraordinary species of fortification, the thunder was 
awfully loud, and, except when the sky was illumined by lightning, the 
darkness was profound. 

After six hours’ exposure to the elements, I was relieved from picket, 
at midnight, and, wading through the mud, nearly knee-deep, I groped 
my way from the outer side of the ditch to a light that glimmered in the 
centre of the stockade, where I knew several of my brother-officers were 
sheltering themselves in a small hovel. In spite of the warring of the 
elements without, all within the hut, except the colonel, were wrapped 
in profound repose. He alone was awake: anxiety about the critical 
situation of our little detachment, had driven slumber from his eyes, 
We had left our boats soon after twelve o'clock the night before, intend- 
ing to surprise the enemy at the break of day, when we expected they 
would be unprepared for us; but the march proved longer than was 
anticipated, and having, in consequence of there being no food at hand, 
had to ascend, for some distance, the mountain-stream, on the opposite 
bank of which the Burmese had stockaded themselves, it was late when 
we crossed, and dusk before the enemy was routed, and in full retreat 
through the passes of the hills. 

Excepting a few elephants, which had been loaded with spare ammu- 
nition, we were destitute of land conveyance, and no rations had been 
brought for the sepoys. That the rain, which continued to pour down 
with violence, would swell the stream to an immense size, Colonel B 
was well aware, and the difficulties of returning, together with the 
consciousness that his men were without food, were the cares that 
occupied his mind. 

There was not room in the hut for me to lie down, and the night was 
passed in discussing the means to be adopted for re-crossing the water. 
To form a raft, or float, from the bamboos of the stockade, and to render 
it more buoyant by fixing the earthen pots, the enemy had left behind, 
to the under part of it, and, at the same time, to send over as many of 
the men on the backs of the elephants as they could swim with, were the 
methods resolved on. 

By sunrise the rain had ceased, and we were all on the banks of the 
rivulet constructing our raft. It had not only become extremely deep, 
but rolled past with a tenfold velocity. 

Several unfortunate women, whom the Burmese had brutally abused, 
had been found in the stockades the preceding day, and these poor 
creatures were waiting, with the utmost anxiety, for the means of 
crossing over. Amongst the group was one young creature, apparently 
about fifteen years of age, so elegantly formed, with such intense sorrow 
stamped upon her finely-wrought features, that it was quite painful to 
behold her ; and yet there was something so interesting in her appear- 
ance, that it was impossible to see her without feeling deeply concerned 
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for one so early scathed by the hand of affliction. Food and raiment she 
appeared to be in want of, for she looked almost fainting from want of 
sustenance, and her light muslin dress was quite in tatters. But I had 
none to offer. I had, however, some money in my pocket, and, advert- 
ing to her forlorn situation, I tendered my little stock in the most 
delicate terms I could devise. The words of sympathy had struck some 
chord that vibrated in her bosom, for, bursting into tears, she hid her 
beautiful countenance in her small, thin, almost transparent hands, and 
her whole frame was agitated with convul ve throbs. This lasted not 
long, and, recovering herself, she replied, in plaintive, but still melodious 
tones -— 

“Stranger! forgive this ill-timed grief in an unhappy girl. The 
words of compassion, so foreign to her ears of late, have brought tears 
to eyes whose sources seemed dried for ever. Keep your money, I 
entreat you; and, oh! if you really pity me, waft me, I beseech you, 
across this stream, that I may reach my friends to die amongst them.” 

I hastened to assure her that she should be sent across the moment 
the raft was ready; and fearing, by her mentioning death, that she 
contemplated suicide, I employed the interval, while the sepoys were 
completing the work, in endeavouring to reconcile her to her situation. 

In vain I told Elleelah—for such was her name—that she was blame- 
less, that she was innocent, and entitled to the compassion of all who 
knew her. 

“No!” she exclaimed, “neither her dear father, nor her beloved 
Kissore, would ever look on a thing like her again. She felt she 
was dying, and she had no wish to live. All she hoped for was to 
breathe her last amongst her friends.” 

The raft was reported ready, and she permitted me to aid her tottering 
steps down the steep bank, and place her on it. Gladly would I have 
attended the poor drooping sufferer till she reached her friends, but both 
honour and duty forbade me to think of crossing till all the men should be 
first on the opposite shore, and I stood gazing at the little float, as it pushed 
out into the current. It had gained the centre of the stream, when to 
my horror, one end appeared immersed in the water, and the next 
moment the whole fabric, with all upon it, had disappeared. The 
sepoys who were on it, with great difficulty struggled to shore; but 
Elleelah had sunk to rise no more. 

On the opposite shore, which we had succeeded in crossing on another 
raft, we met with some of the retainers of the Rajah of Munnipore, who 
undertook to guide us to our boats. They were countrymen of Elleelah’s, 
and so much was I concerned for the poor girl, that I could not refrain 
from speaking to the old Subadar, who commanded the party, about her. 
He was a fine hale old man, and entered readily into conversation, and, 
during our evening’s march, gave the following brief account of her 

e:— 

“ The father of Elleelah,” he said, “was a distant connection of the 
Munnipore Rajah, and being constantly employed about the person of his 
prince, had resided in the capital of that province, where he was famed 
for his wealth and his unbounded hospitality. Elleelah, who was his 
only child, and the pride of his heart, had been nursed, from her earliest 
infancy, with the most tender care. Before she had attained her twelfth 
year, the fame of her charms had spread far beyond her native valley, 
and there was scarcely a petty rajah in the neighbouring hills, who had 
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not solicited her hand. But Joolseroy, her father, rejected all the pro- 
posals of these mountain chiefs, being unwilling to part with a daughter 
he loved so tenderly. He preferred keeping her under his own eye, and 
in this the lovely Elleelah fully seconded his wishes. She had early 
contracted a fondness for her cousin, Kissore, who had been the playmate 
of her younger days, and this sentiment had gradually ripened into love. 
Kissore was the orphan son of a beloved brother of Joolseroy, who fell in 
the service of his country about the time of Elleelah’s birth, and since 
the news of his father’s death had been received, he had been brought up 
under his uncle’s roof, and scarcely could Joolseroy feel more attachment 
for his own offspring, than he did for his fatherless nephew. 

“ Kissore, who was five years senior to his little cousin, was of a robust 
and hardy constitution, and early evinced a daring, almost indomitable 
disposition, and a predilection for all the warlike exercises practised by 
the Cassayers or Munniporeans. Ere he had passed his eighteenth year, 
he had borne off in triumph, to lay at the feet of his Elleelah, every prize 
which the rajah gave to be contested for, at the annual review of his 
followers. He had even ventured to encounter the tiger in his lair, with 
only his sword and cirtular shield, and numerous were the bears he had 
slain, in their rocky dens, with his spear alone. But, though all admired 
his prowess, Kissore was more feared than beloved ; for he was haughty, 
impatient of control, and subject to violent ebullitions of passion, if not 
vindictive and cruel. To Elleelah, however, he was all gentleness, and 
for her sake, perhaps, as much as from gratitude, was never deficient in 
respect to her father. 

“Tt was immediately before Elleelah attained her fifteenth birthday, the 
period fixed for their union, that Kissore and a number of his companions, 
having strayed an unusual distance in pursuit of a rhinoceros, crossed the 
frontiers of Munnipore, and found themselves unexpectedly in the neigh- 
bourhood of a Burmese village. The father of Kissore had fallen in a 
skirmish with their troops, who had brutally mangled his remains; and 
all the evil passions of his breast burst forth on finding himself in the 
vicinity of that accursed race who had defiled his parent’s corpse. Though 
the King of Avah, and his own prince, were then on terms of amity, he 
hesitated not a moment in endeavouring to persuade his companions to 
join him in attacking the place. 

‘‘ National enmity still existed in every breast, and he experienced no 
great difficulty in obtaining their consent to the enterprize. Accordingly 
they concealed themselves in the adjoining forest during the remainder of 
the day, and towards the middle of the night they sallied from their 
hiding-place, and set fire to the thatched roofs of the huts, and as the 
frightened inmates rushed out of their flaming dwellings, either transfixed 
them with their spears or swept off their heads with their keen sabres. 
Neither sex nor age was spared ; all were involved in one indiscriminate 
slaughter. The murderers waited not for day to dawn upon their deeds 
of death, but, hastily quitting the spot, returned by long marches to 
their own city ; agreeing on the way to keep the transaction a profound 
secret. 

“Nothing could exceed the magnificence with which the nuptials of Kis- 
sore and Elleelah were celebrated. It was on the last night of the festivities, 
while the rajah was beholding a splendid exhibition of fireworks which 
Joolseroy had purposely reserved to give due effect to the closing scene, 
that a courier, covered with dust, sprang from a jaded steed, and rushing 
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intothe midst of the assembly, made known the sad and unexpected 
tidings that a large army of Burmese had crossed the frontier, and were 
ravaging the country with fire and sword. The display of fireworks 
immediately ceased. Consternation seized upon all present. 

“« At length Ghumbheer Sing seemed to recover his faculties, and bidding 
every man of the party arm and follow him, he expressed his intention of 
setting out that very night, with the few adherents he had about him, to 
meet the enemy ere they should penetrate the very heart of his territories. 

“The rajah and his little band pressed on the whole night, and, by 
the close of the next evening, reached the mountain pass (a bed or channel 
through which a torrent rushes during the rainy season), leading from the 
southward into the valley in which the capital and principal towns of his 
dominions are situated. This important spot the enemy had not yet 
reached, and they took up their position at a gateway erected at the 
further end of the pass, which, fatigued as they were, they endeavoured 
to strengthen still further by digging a trench in the rocky soil, and 
piling up the earth against the inner side of the gate. 

“Soon after, a considerable force of the enemy was seen ascending the 
foot of the mountain ; but nothing daunted by their formidable numbers, 
the brave Cassayers prepared to receive them, and many fell before the 
deadly fire they kept up with their long barreled matchlocks. 

“ The fight had continued more than an hour, and the defenders were 
beginning to be borne down by their more numerous opponents, when a 
large body of the rajah’s people arrived to his assistance. 

“ For three days the gallant Cassayers continued to repulse their fero- 
cious invaders: their own ranks becoming gradually thinner at every 
assault. Joolseroy was already numbered with the dead, and the Rajah 
himself shot through the leg, when, on the fourth day, the alarming in- 
telligence was brought that another army of Burmese had penetrated by 
the eastern pass, and was in full march towards the capital. Notwith- 
standing the pain of his wound, Ghumbheer Sing mounted an elephant, 
and hastened with his followers to return to his beloved city. 

“They had approached within a few miles, when an old domestic of 
the rajah’s, who had, perhaps, been spared from slaughter with a view 
of compelling him to discover the hidden treasure of his master, came 
towards them, and, with streaming eyes, told the melancholy tale of 
Munnipore, and all they most valued in the world, being already in pos- 
session of their cruel enemies. 

“ The little force of the Cassayers amounted not to one tenth part of that 
of the Burmese, and it was resolved as the only resource to proceed imme- 
diately towards the British territories, and solicit their powerful assist- 
ance against their ruthless invaders. Borne by his faithful adherents, the 
wounded rajah made long and hasty marches to the nearest post; the 
enemy hanging on his rear, and continually harassing him till he crossed 
our frontier. Their chief having, it was reported, the unfortunate Ellee- 
lah, and several other unhappy females, in his train. 

“Tt was during this dismal retreat that the rajah was first informed of 
the wanton attack, Kissore and his companions had made on the Burmese 
village. Both keen and frequent were the reproaches he made the young 
man as being the author of all their calamities ; upbraiding him with 
having lost him his kingdom ; as being the murderer of Joolseroy, and so 
many brave Cassayers; and the cause of the violation of Elleelah, and 
her countrywomen, who were slaves to the will of their oppressors. 
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“ Kissore became gloomy and distracted, from the moment he heard of 
Elleelah’s falling into the hands of the enemy. No longer was he to be 
found cheering on his comrades to the fight. He did not shun danger, 
however, but, when it crossed his path, met it with that apathy which 
he evinced to everything about him. 

“On their entering the Company’s territories, he one night suddenly 
quitted the Rajah Ghumbheer Sing’s forces, and pushing into the country, 
had joined, it was said, a band of dacoits, or robbers, who infested the 
lower provinces of Bengal.” 

Such was the Subadar’s story, and it made a deep impression on my 
mind at the time. When I thought of the unsettled state of her native 
country ; that her father was no more; that Kissore was an outcast, 
perhaps a common robber, and fled no one knew whither, I was inclined 
to agree with the old man that Providence had been merciful in snatching 
Elleelah away from a world in which nothing was left for her to hope, 
but all was misery before her. 

Some years had rolled over since Elleelah found a watery grave, and 
I was visiting, one cold season, the outposts of an extensive military com- 
mand to which I had been nominated, when the native officer, after I 
had inspected his guard, gave me an account of a gang of marauders, then 
lodged in the jail over which he mounted guard, whom he had captured, 
under the instructions of the magistrate of the district, a few days before. 
“« The dacoits,” he said, “ had entered a neighbouring town, in the middle 
of the day, disguised as a marriage procession, with a number of musicians, 
followed by two splendidly decorated palankins. That, on reaching the 
centre of the bazar, the whole cortége stopped, and suddenly throwing 
down their musical instruments, each individual snatched a sword or a 
spear from the palankins, and, rushing into the houses of the money- 
changers and jewellers, swept off all the gold and silver in the place ; 
wantonly murdering several of the unfortunate people they robbed. 

“* No traces of the robbers could be found by the civil authorities who 
visited the spot soon after; and it was generally supposed that they had 
effected their escape from the district, when one day an ill-looking native 
waited on the magistrate, and offered to deliver the chief, and the whole 
gang of dacoits, into his hands, on proviso of a free pardon for himself, 
and a considerable reward, which he named, being granted him. This 
was immediately agreed to, and the money stipulated for, promised to be 
doubled, in case the whole party should be captured. 

*“ Accordingly, with the dacoit as his guide, Sumbheel Sing told me 
he had set out with a hundred men to apprehend the daring freebooters, 
and, after traversing an intricate jungle for some hours, they perceived the 
smoke of a small fire curling above the thicket. Here they halted, while 
the guide went on to make his observations. In a few minutes he 
returned, and informed them that the robbers were reposing themselves 
after their midday repast, and that their arms were piled in a heap behind 
the chief’s head, who was also sleeping. The sepoys were formed into a 
crescent, and, at a given signal, sprang upon the robbers, and so well was 
the maneuvre executed, that the whole band were seized, and conveyed 
to prison without delay.” 

The Subadar concluded his account by requesting me to take a look at 
them, adding, “ that these dacoits were well worth seeing.” 

I gladly acceded to Sumbheel Sing’s proposal that I should accompany 
him through the gaol. The greater part of the dacoits were dark, savage- 
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looking men, with nothing to distinguish them from the generality of 
natives, except a ferocity of countenance that spoke a familiarity with 
deeds of blood. 

It was their chief who principally attracted my attention. He was a 
tall, powerfully built man, apparently between twenty-five and thirty 
years of age; and though there was something forbidding in the expres- 
sion of his dark, fierce eye, he was much fairer, and from his whole appear- 
ance evidently of a race far superior to the common herd of his associates 
in crime, and I inquired of the Subadar if he had learnt anything of his 
history. But all he could tell me about him was that he had only joined 
the gang a few years before, and that, excepting the name of Kissore, 
which was engraved on his sword, and supposed to be his real one, though 
he called himself Ragabor, nothing of his former life was known to his 
companions. 

The name of Kissore recalled scenes of the past tomy mind. I thought 
it probable I beheld the husband of the unfortunate Elleelah before me, 
and I resolved to address this brigand of the East. To my questions as to 
whether his name was Kissore, and if he came from Munnipore, he 
replied, with considerable asperity, by asking me if I thought there was 
but one Kissore in the world, that I took him for some one I had seen 
before ; and what was it to me, who he was or where he came from. 

I felt reluctant to stir from the spot without making another effort to 
discover how far my surmise was well founded, and I abruptly asked 
him if he ever knew Elleelah, the daughter of Joolseroy. That sound 
dispelled the apathy he had previously evinced. 

“ Where is she, and what has become of her ?” he eagerly exclaimed. 

With a slight preamble, I gave him an account of my meeting with 
her on the banks of the Soormarah, and of her melancholy and ; 
As I proceeded, the whole spirit of the stern freebooter seemed changed 
to woman’s weakness, for his sobs became loud and audible. 

Recovering himself, he observed that, “ Elleelah never could have been 
anything to him again, after she fell into the hands of the Burmese ; that 
he was thankful she was at rest, and neither dragging out a loathsome 
existence in the zenanas of her detested captors, nor pining away, a pol- 
luted thing, in her own country, without a friend or relation to soothe 
her afflictions.” 

With respect to himself, he said, that shortly after he quitted his 
countrymen, the Cassayers, to whom he had become an object for the 
finger of scorn to point at, he had been obliged to sell his horse to pro- 
cure the means of subsistence, and, finding the discipline of the British 
troops too strict for him to submit to, he had joined a band of dacoits, 
near Dacca, whose wandering life was more congenial to the habits he 
had acquired in his younger days. That a short time after he entered 
the association, their chief had been cut off in an attack they made upon 
a village, in which they were repulsed; and that from the courage and 
conduct he had displayed on the occasion in extricating the band from 
the perilous situation they were in, he had been chosen to succeed him, 
and had been their leader fver since. 

Kissore expressed no contrition for the misery he had caused his own 
countrymen, or abhorrence of the scenes of rapine and murder he had 
since been so deeply engaged in; and I turned from him with the con- 
viction that, whatever he might have been in his earlier days, he was 
now a villain hardened in crime beyond all hope of reclaim. 

xx 
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Scarcely had I returned to the head-quarters of the battalion, when I 
heard that the brigand chief, and one or two of his accomplices, had 
effected their escape from the gaol, and hitherto eluded pursuit. 

About a month after this, Kissore was brought into the station where 
I was, by two of our sepoys, apparently in a dying state, having two 
bayonet wounds through his body. He was lodged in the gaol, and 
medical assistance immediately afforded him. 

A large reward had been offered for his apprehension, and he had been 
betrayed by a woman in the city, with whom he had recently become 
acquainted. This Milnwood of the East, tempted by the price set on his 
head, took his sword while he was sleeping on her bed, and carrying it 
with her to the neighbouring thannah, or watch-house, gave information 
of his being concealed in an upper room of her dwelling. 

There happened to be a haick, or corporal, and four sepoys present, 
and, together with the policemen, they surrounded the house ; the head 
police officer, with a few others, ascending the narrow staircase to secure 
him. But, just as they reached the landing place, Kissore, whom the 
noise had awakened, darted from the window, about ten or twelve feet 
from the ground, and seizing a sword from one of the astounded police 
peons, with one blow severed the head from the body of the unfortunate 
corporal, who advanced, with his fixed bayonet, to oppose him ; and then 
rushed down the street, followed by the whole posse. 

He soon distanced them all, and they were despairing of overtaking 
him, when two of the sepoys who were returning from a tour of several 
miles they had made in search of him, were informed by a peasant who 
was working in a field through which they were passing, that a man was 
concealed in a small pond close at hand; and, on approaching it, they 
plainly saw the head of the robber chief above the weeds with which the 
surface of the water was covered. They called on him to come out and 
deliver himself up, threatening to shoot him instantly unless he com- 
plied. 

Kissore agreed to give himself up; but, such was the dread of his 
prowess, that the instant he set his foot on dry ground, the sepoys, with 
one accord, sent their bayonets through his body, the one from the front, 
the other from behind his back. 

Contrary to expectation, Kissore survived the severe wounds he had 
received, and was recovering so fast that it was daily expected he would 
suffer the sentence of the law still hanging over his head, when one 
evening, as I was about to retire to bed, intelligence was brought me that 
the prisoners in the gaol were attempting to escape. The prison was four 
miles from our lines, and, mounting my horse, I galloped there as quickly 
as possible. The affray, however, was over before I arrived ; several 
sepoys had received severe contusions, and nearly thirty convicts were 
stretched lifeless in front of the building. 

Taking a lantern in my hand, by its light I recognized amongst the 
slain, the features of Kissore the dacoit, still fierce in death; his body 
pierced by six balls, and many a bayonet wound. 
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Tuere yet remain not only nooks and corners of Europe, but of the 
very loveliest parts, where grow the fig, the vine, the olive, the chestnut— 
the deep blue sky, and colle ameni parts of Europe—which, if not wholly 
unvisited, are perfectly unexplored. Passing by, for the present, the 
little Duchy of Modena, that miniature China, in its exclusiveness 
and its inaccessibility to strangers, and the scarcely better known 
Duchies of Parma, &c., I invite you to accompany me on a Paul Pry 
excursion through the Duchy of Lucca, that cup of beauty, whose sides 
embossed with mountains, which surely have fallen in lovely confusion 
from some brighter sphere, of which they still retain the tints and 
varied hues; lined as they are with the rich dark-green chestnut, in 

contrast with the pale-olive groves, until these give place in the vale 
(the bottom of the cup of beauty) to the clustering vines thrown in rich 
garlands from tree to tree over the whole plain or “ piano,” and inter- 
spersed with every sort of fruit-tree which this most productive climate 
can produce. It is to this earthly paradise, earthly, for on every hill we 
see vestiges of human grandeur, human strength, human passions and 
human iniquities, passed or passing away, that I would invite the reader. 

Nay, nay, I know that the “baths of Lucca” is a migratory colony 
of English, and I know moreover that a very clever lady has written 
a very clever book called the “ By-ways of Italy,” which chiefly treats 
of Lucca, but yet, and notwithstanding all this, 1 repeat my invitation ; 
for it is neither to “the baths,” nor to the “ by-ways,” that I shall con- 
duct my companions ; it is, on the contrary, to the public streets of 
the capital of the Duchy; streets which, though all must rattle through 
them on their way to “the baths,” have scarcely been trod by English 
foot. It is to the high-roads leading to those old strongholds and castles 
which crown the hills; and not only to every one of which, but almost 
to every stone of every one of which is attached some legend of his- 
torical accuracy, which would rival our most portentous romance. 

For the present, however, we must lay aside all preliminary or by- 
gone matters, and confine ourselves strictly within the city walls; for it 
is the time of the great national religious ceremony of the “ Santa 
Croce,” or Volto Santo; and although the subject necessarily excludes, 
all idea of diverting or romantic adventure or anecdote, I think the 
faithful description of a féfe of that nature, still held in a part of Europe 
where the English have what is here called “a colony,” not more than 
fifteen miles distant, will to the reflective mind be, in itself, a proof 
that proximity, in this case, has not produced congeniality of sentiment 
or blending of habits ; and that a community capable of holding such a 

Jéte at this stage of the world, in all its solemnity, must retain other 
and unbounded stores of interest for those who might be permitted to 
unlock them. 

“The baths” in fact are in Lucca, but not of Lucca—they were built 
and embellished expressly for the English, as a pecuniary speculation ; 
and although, probably with the same view, the late sovereign, Carlo 
Ludovico, made it a point to spend part of every summer there until 
either they were sufficiently established to do without that sacrifice on 
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his part, or that a fatal duel really did, as it is said, render the scene 
abhorrent to his very kindly feelings, he went there as he might have 
gone to any town in England, conforming much more to English habits 
and ideas, than attempting to introduce those of his native subjects; and 
the consequence is that the Lucchese and the English, with perhaps 
less than the usual exceptions, are as much strangers to each other, as if 
the “baths of Lucca” never had been in existence. 

The festival was particularly brilliant this year, on account of the new 
sovereign, Leopold II. of Tuscany, with his family and Court, being for 
the first time established for the occasion, in the rich, antique, and in- 
teresting palace of Lucca. The ceremonies of this most important 
national festival consist in the exposition of the Volto Santo; the pro- 
cession, or its visit to what was once the cathedral; the grand high 
mass in its honour; the races; the opera, and the fair. In this enume- 
ration it may be perceived that interesting matter for almost every 
different country, class, and taste, seems to be provided for. 

With regard to the origin of this festival, it is said that when . 
Nicodemus received the body of our Lord from the Cross, previous 
to laying it in the sepulchre, in which never yet had man been laid, 
he conceived the idea of carving the likeness of his beloved Master, 
which should tend to counteract the effects produced by time upon 
the fondest memory. Accordingly, after gazing upon the sacred ori- 
ginal as long as the predestined course of events admitted of, and 
consigning it to its temporary resting-place, he hewed down a cedar of 
Lebanon, upon which he commenced his operations. For some time 
they proceeded to his satisfaction ; but when he came to the divine coun- 
tenance, that emanation of the God-inan, a sense of his incapacity to do 
it justice came upon him, and, placing the headless trunk beside him, he 
sought in sleep a temporary oblivion of his disappointment. It would 
appear, however, as if that sleep, unconsciously to himself, had been sent 
for a farther object ; for, upon awaking, and turning his longing eyes to 
the object of his anxiety, he beheld it furnished with a head and counte- 
nance surpassing in beauty and resemblance, aught to which his hopes 
had ventured to aspire. There was but one solution to such a mystery, 
and accordingly he fell down and worshipped it.* At the death of 
Nicodemus he consigned the sacred gift to a friend ; and when he also 
was called upon to pay the universal debt of nature, for reasons with 
which I am unacquainted, the image seems to have lain unappreciated, 
and I believe unknown for about seven hundred years. At the end of 
that time a certain holy bishop named Galfrido, having gone on a 
pilgrimage to Jerusalem, was rewarded by dreaming of the existence and 
locality of the image; receiving orders at the same time to have it 
transported forthwith to Italy—in consequence, as is supposed, of the 
persecution at that time prevailing elsewhere, against what was called 
image-worship, and all that tended to encourage such. Galfrido 
obeyed, and conveyed it as far as Joppa, or Jaffa; where observing a 
boat adapted at all points for its reception, and giving I know not 
exactly what tokens of being competent to take charge of and advance 
it on its journey, without human aid or intervention, the holy man recog- 
nized the farther miracle, placed the image carefully within the boat, 

* ‘+ Stupefatto cadde inocchioni sul suolo, l’adoro profondamente, &c.”? Discorso 


sul Volto Santo, detto dall’ Abate Telesforo Bini nella Chiesa della Santa Trinita 
di Lucca, il di 13 Settembre, 1835. 
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and committed it to the waves. He was not deceived in his trust; not 
only did the waves bear the bark, with its precious cargo, safely into 
what then was the town of Luni, but, when the inhabitants naturally 
enough advanced to take possession of the beautiful but unmanned 
boat, by a graceful but irresistible movement the waves bore it ever 
beyond their reach, though leaving it ever in sight of their longing eyes. 
The rumour of the mysterious comportment of this marine visitor soon 
spread abroad, and, at last reaching Lucca, the spirited bishop Giovanni 
determined to see with his own eyes what it might mean; and accord- 
ingly dressing himself in full pontificals, and followed by a large con- 
course of people, he betook himself to Luni, and though assured by the 
inhabitants of the futility of his attempt, he asked to be taken directly 
to the mysterious object. When arrived at a certain spot, his rowers 
simultaneously stopped, informing him that they could proceed no farther, 
that being the prescribed distance within which they were not permitted 
to advance. “ Pull on,” he repeated, “I am here to see if we cannot 
lessen that distance.” The men refused to obey, but the stout bishop 
seized the oars himself, and, as he approached, not only was the mys- 
terious boat observed to remain steady, but to the amazement of all, and 
the terror of many (for they had by this time ceased to desire its further 
acquaintance), it made not the slightest opposition when he boarded it ; 
and taking possession of the image he conveyed it to the shore. It 
seems natural enough that after such a manifestation in his favour, bishop 
Giovanni should consider himself the destined possessor of the image. 
But whatever twitches the Lunese might feel in their consciences, 
they resolved not to lose such a treasure without a struggle: and a sort 
of holy war was about to take place, when it was happily suggested to 
have recourse to an expedient somewhat like that adopted by the Phi- 
listines, in order to ascertain whether the ark remained willingly or not 
amongst them ; and accordingly the image was placed upon a cart or 
car, to which were yoked two young untamed heifers, which, being left to 
their own discretion, set off at a round pace, and never stopped until on 
the 14th of September, 1782, they arrived in the midst of a garden of 
nettles which it appears then grew in the heart of the city of Lucca ; 
and although there was even then existing the beautiful and most inter- 
esting church, now called San Frediano, but which was then the ca- 
thedral, and which, as such, had a right to all miraculous acquisitions, 
so manifest was the predilection of the heifers for the garden of nettles 
that the cathedral was forced to forego her claim—the richly exquisite 
little chapel in which the image, the Volto Santo, is still enclosed, rose 
as if by enchantment, but really by the piety of the people around it, 
and as soon as it was possible the present magnificent cathedral was 
also constructed over that chapel, while the former cathedral, bowing to 
the decree, and resigning not only her privileges but her very title, sank 
into the comparative obscurity of a second rate church, with only 
the stipulation that on the 13th day of every September, the vigil of 
the anniversary of the arrival of the heifers, the sacred image should 
honour her by a visit of a few minutes. This being conceded, and the 
procession instituted, it has never, I believe, been once omitted during 
upwards of one thousand years ; and forms no unimportant part of the 
curious festival we are now about to celebrate. 

The Volto Santo is a representation of the Redeemer on the Cross: 
the whole figure is, I think, about eight feet high, carved in wood, 
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which either naturally, or from the effects of time, is of a.dark brown 
shining colour. The learned in such matters pronounce the whole 
to be rudely carved, and to savour of the twelfth century, after the 
decline and previous to the resuscitation of the arts. But, notwith- 
standing its liability to this criticism, and notwithstanding that the 
enormously rich apparel in which the figure is now clothed, and the 
profusion of costly gems with which it is decorated, and which tend 
much to distract the recollection from the real circumstances of the 
death of the meek and lowly Jesus, still I really do not think that as 
far as the mere countenance is regarded, human art, even with the aid 
of colouring, could more completely realise what may be conceived of 
the sublimity of expression of a dying martyr. 

On the God-head I shall not touch; for since, as God, the Redeemer 
could not die nor suffer pain, it seems to me a great mistake to attempt 
to give or to seek for more than the expression of a perfect human 
being willingly paying the price of his blood, which he had pledged, in 
order to redeem from worse than death, those very persons by whom 
that bleod was now being shed. 

All this is, in my mind, expressed in the countenance of the Volto 
Santo. ‘The wood is, as I have said, of a dark brown, different from 
the bland representations which we are accustomed to see of the Re- 
deemer, and the features are older and more strongly marked; but, 
what the image loses by this in softness and beauty, it gains in dignity : 
and the eyes, which are of some composition very effective for the pur- 
pose, are fixed upon the beholder with an expression the very perfection 
of tender reproach, pity, and suffering, blended with exalted dignity, 
noble forgiveness, and determined endurance. The attitude also strikes 
me as most felicitous. This is one of the best secrets, sometimes of 
the mysteries, if not chances, of art—which it is impossible exactly to 
impart, sometimes even to repeat. We know how inscrutably delicate 
are some of the springs by which the human machine is regulated ; it 
should not then be difficult to understand, that an almost imperceptible 
movement of the chisel or the brush may render a position more or less 
strikingly natural. In the present case the head is bending forward, 
just enough to suggest the idea of the failing strength; while the means 
taken to secure the body on the cross, retain the other members in a 
position of forced rigidity, and the contrast strikes upon the nerves of 
the sympathetic beholder as the very acmé of bodily torture; and 
might, I think, remove even from a sceptic’s mind any doubt of the fact 
that many individuals have fainted upon encountering the glance of 
those seemingly appealing eyes, 

With these intrinsic advantages, and the perfect credence attached in 
the earlier ages to its miraculous conformation and arrival, it will excite 
no wonder to hear that the Volto Santo of Lucca soon became an 
object of European worship ; that kings, emperors, popes were amongst 
its visitors; and that gifts of almost incalculable value were offered at 
its shrine. Its very slippers, which were adopted as a preservative for 
the feet against the fervent kisses of the pious, are of a price sufficient 
to have tempted a person (though of importance enough to depend 
upon impunity) to a theft, which however was so inconceivable to the 
multitude, that the vuigar voice explained its disappearance by another 
miracle. It is said, and generally still believed, that one of the gemmed 
slippers being missed, a poor man whose devotion had been particularly 
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conspicuous, was seized, and the treasure found upon him. In vain he 
protested that the Volto Santo, knowing his poverty, had cast off the 
slipper into his hands: it was taken from him, and he himself cast into 
prison. His incarceration, however, was of short duration, and his 
innocence fully re-established, when, upon the attempt being made to 
replace the slipper on the foot whence it had been taken, it was again 
kicked off; thus showing clearly that the first removal had been a 
voluntary act ; and such was the determination not to receive it back, 
that it is said the magnificently rich bowl, or chalice, in which the point 
of the slipper now rests, was placed there for the purpose of keeping it 
in its place. I must, however, add that this legend is not authentic, nor 
a matter of faith. On the contrary, I have ascertained that it was 
customary to place chalices under the images of the Crucifixion, in 
' order to represent the receiving of the drops of agony that might 

fall; and the solution that this chalice is placed under one foot in 
particular in order to support a slipper made by mistake too small 
for the foot, and too costly to be easily re-made, is much more probable 
than that it was placed there in order to compel the image, or he who 
was supposed to inspire the image, to that to which it had shown such 
decided reluctance. 

Many other miracles, as may be supposed, are attributed to the 
Volto Santo; but the last conspicuous one, I believe, was the almost 
complete exemption of Lucca from the scourge which afflicted other 
parts of Europe in 1835-6 ; and on that occasion a lamp of pure gold, 
weighing twenty-four pounds, was offered in thanksgiving to it, and now 
burns continually before its shrine. The subscriptions for this offering 
were aided and patronised by some of the persons of highest rank, 
talents, and erudition in Lucca; and this circumstance alone, without 
any higher principle or better feeling, should suffice to prevent me at 
least, whatever might be my private belief, from the attempt or desire 
to throw the slightest shade of ridicule upon this or any other ceremony 
or circumstance, respected for so many ages by thousands of enlight- 
ened and disinterested persons. 

The Volto Santo is, as I have said, placed in a splendid little chapel, 
or shrine, appropriated to itself, where it is concealed, except on rare 
and special occasions, besides the annual exhibition now in course of cele- 
bration from the vulgar gaze, with as much precaution as if death were to 
be the consequence of looking upon it. The importance attached to not 
infringing this rule may be imagined from the fact that the Archduchess 
Louisa, the amiable, accomplished and universally beloved sister of the 
present sovereign, who has visited Lucca for the first time this summer, 
having expressed her impatience for the season of the “ Scoprire,” or 
exposition of the Volto Santo, and the offer being made to indulge her 
with a private view of it, she modestly declined availing herself of so 
great a privilege, and determined to wait like the rest of the world. 
Considering this precaution, it will excite no astonishment to hear, that 
on the rare occasions, such as any public boon to be solicited, or cala- 
mity to be averted, and the three days called the “tridue” preceding 
the great 14th, during a few hours of which it is open to the public, it 
is necessary to guard the entrance to the shrine with armed sentinels, 
whose most strenuous efforts can scarcely preserve some degree of order 
in the pressure and anxiety of the multitude to enter. . 

Such then are the origin and object of the festival now in course of 
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celebration here with a degree of joyous excitement which, from its moral 
causes, as well as from the physical influences of this bright and sunny 
clime upon its light-hearted, good-humoured children, we English can 
form no idea of without witnessing it; and, to say the truth, a very in- 
competent one even then. I am now writing on Saturday the 13th, in 
the evening of which are to take place the illuminations and the proces- 
sion. I am, for the present, residing in the most central part of Lucca 
itself; and yet I have thrown down my pen more than once in despair 
of being able to convey even a faint resemblance of what is going on 
around me. 

’ Fancy an hotel, one “salon” of which would serve in extent for the 
whole suite of rooms in one of the delightfully comfortable “ family 
hotels” of London, and the decorations of it for the entire establish- 
ment, but which, from the little resort of strangers in general, is supplied 
with attendants who try to make you forget their incapacity by their im- 
perturbable good humour and insensibility to your ill temper, replying 
to your reproofs and abuse of their house and country by agreeing that 
England must be much superior, and beginning to converse with you 
about—the opera! This very morning the head, nay, the only real 
waiter (for the others are only called in for the occasion), volunteered 
an explanation, not with the most remote idea of an apology, of our 
difficulty in procuring an extra dish at supper last night, by saying he 
had gone to the theatre “to see Verdi’s new opera of Luisa Millar,” 
and recommending us to do the same; but, let nobody fall into 
the great mistake of supposing there was the very slightest tincture 
of impertinence either of mind or manner in saying this: it was 
just given as the simple fact, “the custom of the country.” Well, 
but if this be the sort of attendance on ordinary occasions, let any 
one imagine what it must be during the bustle of the hourly, half- 
hourly, momentary as it may be, arrival of travelling carriages laden 
with imperials ; for during the festival the morning toilette is as re- 
cherchée as that of the evening, the shouting of the couriers without, 
the hurried, jabbering, gesticulatory, impromptu discussions within, be- 
fore replying to them, as to how much may be safely added to the usual 
charges for accommodation, and this in addition to all the temptations 
of the streets at this season ; and you may perhaps form some idea of 
the attention bestowed upon the luckless wights already safely housed 
and secured. Having broken the one crazy bell, and rushed several 
times out upon the stairs, desperately determined to call, if not to pro- 
ceed, to more violent means, and as often driven back by your English 
mauvaise honte of giving out your foreign blunders to that group of 
chattering, laughing, comic-looking nondescripts at the street-door— 
you finally call up a degree of heroism that might become a better cause, 
and dexterously shouldering your umbrella, if you be a man (for an 
Englishman newly arrived cannot be persuaded that such heat will not 
“end in rain”), so as to half shade your face of conscious despair; or, if 
you be a lady, doubling your veil, and pretending to be examining your 
glove, looking fierce from shyness, you make a dart past them into the 
street, and nearly tumbling on the hot slippery flag steps from the 
nervous consciousness that they are all “making signs” behind your 
back, you add your mite to their already confirmed opinion of the 
“oddity of the English.” 


Well, you have got into the street; but only to find thousands 
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of people standing stock still, with the air at that moment of being 
assembled for the sole purpose of gazing upon you: and, much as I 
like and esteem the Italians in many points, I must say the undisguised 
staring-examination of the lower classes is a nuisance to which I cannot 
think foreigners are exposed even in the least frequented parts of 
England. Your nervousness, not to say ill-humour, increasing, you 
hurry for refuge into the first shop in which you could affect to want 
anything; but only to find there the bustle, crowd, and excitement 
under another phase. Buyers and sellers seem to vie with each 
other in chattering, laughing, and good-humoured pranks, until you 
open your mouth, when a sudden silence falls upon the scene, and every 
head is turned to gaze upon the utterer of strange sounds; for on this 
day the shops are filled with the country people, “ the mountaineers,” 
as they are generally denominated, who have deferred the purchase of 
their gala dresses of ribbons or gloves to the last moment. This has 
become intolerable; and, if you happen to be a very nervous person, 
out you rush again, without even waiting to see what you have asked 
for ; or if more hardened, you equally rush out on finding many hands 
immediately applied to examine what you are purchasing, desperate 
between mauvatse honte and wrath. The crowd has in the mean time 
increased, and is now in motion; for it is the hour of the “ tridue,” 
and before you have recovered your presence of mind, you find your- 
self without knowing how or why (and certainly without any effort on 
your part, whatever your English spirit of resistance may have made of 
the contrary) at the Cathedral ; there to learn that you never before 
had known what a crowd might mean. Here you begin to find that it 
is better to lay aside your English temper, and to exchange it for 
that prevailing around you; but your first step towards this being to 
philosophise upon the superiority of English rationality, which zw7/ not 
be amused without knowing why, and English spirituality which will 
not worship without knowing what, you return to your hotel with a 
raging head-ache for your pains. 

The Procession.—15th. I was too tired, perhaps too cross, on Satur- 
day, to talk of anything but what had made me so; but, although the 
bustle, noise, and excitement went on, regularly increasing all the even- 
ing and all the next day— Sunday though it was—I experienced in my 
own person the truth of the assertion “on s’habitue a tout ;” and here 
I am perfectly recovered in mind and body, and ready to relate, accord- 
ing to the very little capacity I possess, what I have seen, shared in, 
and—after all—enjoyed ! 

I have said that the Church of San Frediano, once the Cathedral, 
and which well merits the attention of the curious in ancient churches, 
receives the annual compliment of a visit from the Volto Santo on 
the eve of the great anniversary. Such was the stipulation; but, pro- 
bably owing to the great inconvenience and even risk of carrying 
through the streets an image at once so ponderous, so richly adorned, 
and so enthusiastically expected, a compromise has been made; and 
instead of the image itself a large picture of it, painted upon linen or 
canvas and stretched in a highly-ornamented frame, now pays the visit 
as its substitute. The moment of this picture’s leaving the Cathedral 
for this purpose is announced to the public by the firing of cannon ; and 
upon hearing this signal, about seven o'clock in the evening, we like 


the rest set out to see it, and the procession which conducts and 
attends it. 
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Here, as elsewhere, windows looking upon the streets through which 
the procession passes are in great request, but as the evening was 
lovely and I wished to be everywhere at once, so as to see all that was 
to be seen, I preferred taking my place in an open carriage in the 
Piazza del Giglio, where I knew it must pass by my very side. Nor 
were we long established there, when, from the opposite corner of the 
Piazza, we saw appear the enormous picture, fixed to a pole and carried 
high in air for the gratification of all, but with its face turned towards 
the closely following procession, all bearing wax lights and torches, 
whose flames, thrown up against the picture, added to the ghastly effect 
of this painfully-exciting object. Immediately after the picture came 
the various bodies and orders of ecclesiastics, to the number of perhaps 
about three hundred; and as they moved on, divided into so many dif- 
ferent and sometimes contrasting brotherhoods, they presented a curious 
and most interesting study. 

It would be irrelevant to our present gossip to touch, however lightly, 
upon what the Italian clergy once went for in the destinies of Europe— 
may we not almost say of mankind? or even to speak of their present 
most critical position, when the outward bulwarks of their power and 
influence seem to be crumbling one by one around them, either forced 
by the strong hand of temporal energies, or sapped by the slower but 
more irresistible stream of time. Thus much I may, however, say, 
that I never observe a group of Italian ecclesiastics conversing earnestly 
together, without feeling a sort of mysterious almost awful interest, 
curiosity, anxiety, I know not how to denominate it; but I have felt 
something of the same sort, when gazing upon workmen tearing down 
an old and celebrated fabric, where mighty deeds had been done, or 
powerful passions felt, even when it has been advisable to do so, or 
when I have witnessed the demolition of an ant-hill in order to clear the 
walk. Not that I mean to compare the Italian “ frate” to ants—nor 
my feelings for the two communities, farther than in that mysterious 
awe which is I think inseparable from witnessing tremendous energies 
struggling against annihilation. 

The contrast in the “ orders,” and grades to which I alluded consists 
in the gorgeous decoration of some, for instance the canonicals of the 
cathedral, and other principal churches, perhaps forty in number (who 
boast the privilege of wearing the mitre on great occasions like the 
present, and are in fact by unpractised eyes at least, only to be dis- 
tinguished from the archbishop himself by the heavier gold of his 
sparkling mitre, and the crosier in his hand), and the humble Capuchins 
who immediately succeeded them, clothed in coarse sack-cloth, and with 
their eyes fixed upon their own unassuming crucifix of plain, unadorned, 
even unpainted wood. Whether justly or not this order has the repu- 
tation of maintaining their vows more strictly than most of the others. 
But, they are all now passed by, and, following upon them, here comes 
the Grand Duke, the Sovereign of Tuscany and Lucca, dressed in the 
Tuscan uniform indeed, but nearly concealed from all eyes by the 
Austrian gentlemen surrounding him. This may be necessary, or 
politic, but it is to be regretted; for certain I am that it would not be pos- 
sible for the reddest republican to harbour an evil feeling towards him at 
that moment, endeavouring, as he evidently was, to perform an ingrati- 
atory office, but in a manner that would have converted it into an insult, 
did not nature’s sympathy tell the beholders that it was because he who 
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knew himself to have been for twenty-seven years beloved for his plain 
sincerity, was ill-qualified to commence so late the art of feigning. 

Leopold II. of Tuscany completes next month his fifty-fourth year. 
The first time I ever saw him was at a presentation-ball, about nine 
years ago. He must always have been a man of plain features, as the 
statues and pictures tell us most of his ancestors were ; and his manner 
was quiet and unassuming even to shyness, perhaps considering one of 
his exalted position almost to awkwardness; but in the appearance of 
the kind-hearted, gentle-mannered sovereign dancing with one or two 
ladies of distinction, with just enough of enjoyment to impart pleasure to 
the looker-on, without detracting in the least from his dignity, or, sotto 
voce, be it confessed, from the truth of the character that then was his, 
of never having a thought except for his wife or the mass, there cer- 
tainly was nothing to give the idea of premature old age; but now it 
made me melancholy to look upon that countenance, incapable of as- 
suming a false expression—incapable of policy enough to wish to do so, 
become almost forbidding from its downcast and heavy melancholy, 
to listen to those accents, never of the clearest—now subdued so as to 
become almost inarticulate—and to see that stooping gait, and that 
beard, hair, and whiskers, all become in a very short time as white as the 
driven snow, when I remembered that the cause of this is, that, born a 
despot prince, but ever governing as a father, he could not believe that 
his children subjects really desired to break in one hurried moment 
the compact made by their forefathers with his, and call upon him to 
resign what until lately was believed to be his birthright, and that of his 
fine, handsome boy, the hereditary prince. Had Leopold II. been a less 
amiable man, less conscious of his own fatherly feelings for his subjects, 
and of what had been their love for him, he would have better under- 
stood the possibility of their wishing to change a form of government 
depending on the temper of the sovereign; and would either at once 
have crushed them like Charles of Naples, or have granted them their 
request like Victor Emanuel. But loving, and believing himself be- 
loved, he determined to compel them, by preventive means, to continue 
happy as they had been, forgetting that human happiness is a mixture 
which if once shaken never clears again without a change of ingredients 
or of process, and he lost his popularity. 

As he walked along, however, on this occasion, followed by his Grand 
Duchess, sister, step-mother, and their attendant ladies, who all, instead 
of bonnets, wore only the graceful Italian veil thrown over their heads, 
I am sure there was not one who looked upon them whose heart did not 
whisper a prayer for, at least, the continued domestic happiness of that 
most amiable family. After the ladies came all the officials of the court, 
followed by such persons of rank of both sexes, or indeed of any 
respectable appearance as chose to join in the procession, and in this 
order, and with a silence which only such an occasion could produce on 
such a people, it moved on to the church of San Frediano—paid its visit 
there, and then returned to the cathedral, and deposited the picture 
whence it had been taken. The carriages being there in waiting, 
the royal party returned to the palace, while all who like me had never 
seen the illuminations, drove through the streets for that purpose. The 
town was generally but not brilliantly illuminated, which surprised me, 
in a country accustomed to so much light, until I discovered the cause 
to be that, instead of the usual contrivances for holding candles on 
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occasions of illuminations, the greater number of windows were fur- 
nished with glass globes or lamps, on which was painted the Volto Santo, 
and which if it tended to obscure the light within, had certainly the 
effect of preventing the mind from wandering so entirely as it generally 
does, on occasions of public ceremonies, from the cause to the effect. 
The High Mass.—The 14th, the great, in fact, the day of the 
Santa Croce, or Volto Santo, opened as it always does, with a grand 
high mass, performed by the Archbishop. On this occasion it was 
attended with a circumstance of particular interest to the people of 
Lucca, and considered of so much importance that its non-adjust- 
ment for the three or four preceding years had hitherto deprived 
them of the presence of their new sovereign. It seems it has ever 
been the privilege of the Archbishop of this most extraordinary, 
most independent, most interesting miniature world of Lucca, to have 
the right-hand side of the chief altar for his ceremonies upon the 
great occasion of the festival of the Santa Croce, while the sovereign, 
whoever he might be, whether prince, president, or duke, was ob- 
liged to content himself with the left. Carlo Ludovico, the late sove- 
reign, who had I think been crowned king in his childhood, submitted 
to this, probably without an effort ; as he has shown his “calling” was 
not to sovereign forms ; but, when he handed his subjects over to the 
Grand Duke of Tuscany, it appeared that the pre-fix of “grand” for- 
bade the concession being continued ; and while I firmly believe that 
neither Leopold himself, “the plain good man,” nor the present sensible 
and very gifted Archbishop of Lucca, would have cared one pin at 
which side either sat or stood, the partizans of each were very far from 
sharing in their indifference. The discussion ran so high last year, 
that after all preparations being completed, and the public hope at the 
highest, it was deemed advisable that the sovereign should not make 
his appearance. How the Lucchese have since been convinced of the 
greater prerogative of the pre-fix “grand,” or whether or not the de- 
cision really did, as I am told, turn upon that, I cannot positively affirm ; 
I only know that I myself saw with pleasure, two days before the high 
mass, the respectable old Marchese G » the high chamberlain and 
faithful friend who never forsook his beloved master’s side in all his 
troubles, busy giving, with almost a father’s triumph (for he might be 
father to the Grand Duke), the most minute directions for the erection 
of the temporary throne, to the officials of the splendidly decorated ca- 
thedral, whose walls, pillars, and divisions are all on this occasion 
covered with the ancient silk of Lucca, made when it had nearly the 
monopoly of Europe for its manufacture of that article of luxury, the 
embossing of which has the effect of alto relievo. At right angles with 
what is here called the throne, but which in an English church would 
be called a pew, was another portion temporarily divided off for the 
ladies and gentlemen of the royal household; and again, at right angles 
with that division, was one for persons of distinction, who enter there by 
right of tickets, which it requires some interest to procure. The rumour 
went that the mass was to commence at half-past ten o'clock; but 
whether authentically or not no one seemed to know ; however, though 
it did not commence until after eleven, we were very well satisfied to sit 
listening to some delightful music selected for the occasion. At last a 
movement in the crowd, but without any demonstration unbecoming the 
place, made known the arrival of the sovereign and royal family ; and 
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presently, with his usual unassuming nay almost nervous manner, he 
took the place so long disputed, on the right hand. The Grand Duchess 
sat next to him; on her other side the Grand Duchess-dowager, or 
“Grand Duchessa Vedova,” his step-mother, and next to her the amia- 
ble Archduchess Luisa, the elder children of the family taking their 
places behind them in the same pew. The Grand Duke and his ladies 
wore a profusion of diamonds, which, notwithstanding the disadvantage 
of daylight, shone brilliantly in the blaze of lamps around them ; and if 
they had the effect of distracting the devotion of some unaccustomed to 
such sights, it might be recalled by seeing the composed and becoming 
attention of the wearers. 

The ceremony of the grand mass lasted very long, interrupted as it 
frequently was by interludes of music ; and when it was over, and that 
after much delay and exertion one succeeded in making his way through 
the crowd to the open air once more, there was little more than time to 
snatch an early dinner before we were hurried away, Sunday, though it 
happened this year to be, to—“ the races!” J corsi de’ cavalli, where, I 
presume, every Englishman from “ the baths,” or elsewhere, whose con- 
science permitted him to think of being present for once, even upon the 
Sabbath, at such a scene, in order to learn the customs of the country, 
expected to find the recompense of all that he had hitherto endured. 

It would indeed I believe be no easy matter to find, out of every 
hundred, one average happy and healthy English heart (be it male 
or female) which could hear unmoved, those two magic words “ The 
Races.” While other nations are obliged to add an explanation, as de’ 
cavalli, des chevaux, &c., no English tongue ever uttered, or ear re- 
quired a word more, than “ The Races.” Those scenes in which man 
delights to go, as it were, entirely out of himself, and to risk his all of 
pride, of passion, of property, nay, too often of principle and happiness, 
upon the prowess of—his horse ! 

If it were not profanation, one might say that “the race-course ” here 
has some faint resemblance to one story of the ancient Coloseum of 
Rome ; that is, there is a space within the ramparts of the city, en- 
closed by a wall, and capable of containing perhaps six thousand 
persons. This is called the platea, or pit, as in a theatre; and here as 
many as can safely cram, are permitted to enter free. Upon the sur- 
rounding wall is the race-course, and, rising immediately above and 
around it, are covered galleries, divided into compartments and boxes ; 
amongst which that of the royal family is distinguished by some addi- 
tional ornament. The rest are more or less commodious ; and admis- 
sion to them is obtained, according to the price the applicant is 
disposed to pay; of which, the highest is only three pauls, or about 
sixteen pence of our money. Such, however, was the concourse on 
this occasion, that many, trusting to the luck of former years, and 
arriving late, found, that not three guineas could procure them en- 
trance, every spot being crammed from an early hour. Those who 
like myself found themselves in this predicament, betook them- 
selves to the ramparts, where were also the two elder sons of the 
Grand Duke, but this was probably from preference. From thence, 
indeed, the coup-d’wil was truly picturesque, and even beautiful, much 
more so in fact than any English race-course can ever be, owing to 
the regular distribution of the different classes here, all in their respec- 
tively gayest attire, and all waiting with that breathless, no—the 
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Italians are never breathless—but waiting joyously, chatteringly and 
laughingly, for the moment of intense gratification, the commencement 
of “the races,” looked for during the whole year, and not to be 
renewed for another year to come. Oh! ye of Doncaster, of New- 
market, of Ascot, of all the celebrated English races, lend them your 
sympathy now, lend it to that mass of human beings congregated there 
before us, at that curiously culminating point of human feeling, when a 
moment more converts it into pain. I confess that I could not deny 
them mine, Sunday though it was, and though I really did mot forget 
that it was so, nor cease to regret to see it thus, according to our ideas, 
desecrated. No carriages are allowed to enter upon the race-course, 
except those of the royal family, and upon this occasion they did 
honour to the privilege. For here they are, entering with no less than 
six, each drawn by six splendidly handsome horses, besides the out- 
riders, which promises well, to English anticipations, for “the race- 
horses ;” and, the enthusiasm with which the sovereign is received, of 
whatever perhaps mixed nature it may be, which was restrained 
through respect for the two preceding occasions of his public appear- 
ance, now burst forth in a manner that must satisfy his pride, if not 
gratify his heart. I draw the distinction, because I fear he could not 
have forgotten, that it was only three years since, he was not only re- 
ceived with equal enthusiasm by these his new subjects, but that a 
portion of his ancient ones, on hearing that, in the exchanges then 
making between the sovereigns “ hereabouts,” they were to pass over to 
Parma, followed him hither—a whole community, and in the public 
streets threw themselves on their knees before him, and with tears and 
lamentations besought him not to send them out from his paternal govern- 
ment. The good-natured prince mingled his tears with theirs; and 
promised them his best consideration, but that consi@eration, as it ap- 
peared, had already been given, either by him or others, and Pontremoli 
belongs to Parma! 

It would be an interesting and perhaps not wholly unprofitable 
study, to endeavour to ascertain the influence which the throwing back 
of sincere and disinterested-affection upon the heart has had, from time 
to time, upon the human character. It must be tremendous — for tre- 
mendous is the shock to him or them who offer that which instinct 
tells them is of rare and priceless value; but notwithstanding all 
that enthusiasm, before the year was expired Leopold had fled from 
both his old and new dominions, in order to avoid a civil war. Well, 
but here he is again — and the enthusiasm apparently returned; and as 
the Italians and Austrians have met cordially in society for the first 
time here on this occasion, let us hope that matters will creep back into 
their right and natural current. 

The evening is most delicious, and promises a good two hours of 
delightful sport: and see! the Grand Duke has alighted from his 
carriage; and there follow the comely, good-humoured Grand 
Duchess, attended by her handsome, princely-looking Maggior Domo 
—of uncountable long noble descent —and the rest of the royal 
family. They proceed to their places and take their seats, but are 
obliged to rise again and again to acknowledge the renewed greet- 
ings ; for, independent of any deeper feeling of loyalty, the joyous 
excitement of the people is at this moment glad of any vent; and 
there is a vague instinct amongst them, that they can thus coax for- 
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ward the moment desired by all the many thousand eyes around — 
the moment for which that fabric has been raised; those adornments 
bestowed, and, on this occasion, all refreshed; those toilettes selected, 
the money paid, and, in short, “the whole thing got up:”—and hark! 
it would seem as if they calculated justly ; for every voice is suddenly 
hushed, and there is instead that indescribable movement amongst the 
people that bespeaks the expected event, whatever it may be, at hand. — 

Yes! the horses, hitherto concealed from the spectators, are about to 
appear — to start. Ay, here they come — in the distance—no—yes— 
yes! it is they ! — “the races ”—* the races” have commenced —they 
are off !— ay, here they come flying round ! — but, what small horses ! 
—and only three ?—and—and—the jockeys! — how very small — eh! 
—what ?—why—are they children ?—no—yes—they are really young 
children. Ah! I see; this is some little sport for the royal infants, 
that they may be sent home early, and then “the races” will begin. 
Bravo! little fellows! they go merrily round the circus! ah! one is off 
—the other two keep on tolerably well—they have made three rounds of 
the circus in about five minutes, and there they stop — the little fellow 
in blue has won. I wonder how many minutes will now intervene 
before “the races” begin! But, why are the people moving all together, 
and the crowd thinning ?—Why are the Sovereign and Court rising ?— 
What is the matter ?—Has any accident happened ?—any of the Royal 
family been taken ill? No, but, “the races” are over! 

The races were indeed over; the people immediately dispersed, and 
the Royal family, re-entering their carriages, came upon the walls, those 
magnificent ramparts, on parts of which more than twenty carriages 
could drive abreast, besides the handsome, commodious, umbrageous 
part at each side for pedestrians; and having made the tour, bowing 
incessantly to the saluting crowds retired ; the six state-carriages being 
followed by an open barouch, containing the hereditary prince and his 
next brother, with their gentlemen, who returned military salutes to the 
people, consistently with their military rank and the brazen helmets 
they wore, and after which came another open carriage, containing the 
Royal infants ; who, being for the first time probably present on a 
public occasion, as they stood or knelt upon the cushions held by their 
attendants, gazed upon the thousand heads bowing to them, as yet in 
the full enjoyment of nature’s instinct, which receives willingly without 
ever thinking of the necessary law of exchange ! 

After the races there was again only time to make another hasty 
change in the toilet, and take some slight refreshment before hurrying 
to the opera, where the Royal family was again received with enthusiasm ; 
but which presenting no feature peculiar to the country, claims no farther 
notice from us here ; and so terminated what, properly speaking, is the 
festival of Santa Croce. The fair which took place next day, for the 
lower orders, should have been crammed in to the devotion and diver- 
sions of the 14th, but, that day falling this year upon Sunday, the pre- 
sent Sovereign has already taken what, considering all circumstauces is 
a somewhat decisive step, of not allowing it to be held until the Monday 
following ; perhaps as the precursor of some further changes of a 
similar tendency—changes, however, which to be effective, must in 
these countries be made with judgment and precaution, in order to 
avoid offending our weaker brethren. 
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OUR INDIAN EMPIRE UNDER LORD AUCKLAND AND 
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“History is philosophy, teaching by examples.” When Lord 
Bolingbroke wrote this pithy, condensed sentence, which has been often 
quoted,» he had present to his mind, and distinctly engraved on his 
memory, the stern, uncompromising integrity, the accurate, penetrating 
research, the unexaggerated truth, the well-poised estimate of evidence 
and authority, with the profound deductions, which characterise the 
pages of Thucydides, Polybius, and Tacitus. Great teachers, who 
have bequeathed to posterity imperishable lessons drawn from human 
events as they occurred, with the true causes from which they emanated, 
and the effects they produced on the social and political world. 
This was the “ History” Bolingbroke intended to eulogize. He had 
no thought of the spurious imitations or travesties of reality so com- 
monly palmed upon the public, as authentic details of great public 
transactions, and gathered together by hired writers or avowed par- 
tisans, from government manifestoes, authorised bulletins, official in- 
structions, and selected correspondence. The brilliant, volatile, and 
unprincipled state-secretary of Queen Anne, could understand the 
advantage of moral truth, although he was incapable of feeling the 
perfect beauty and inestimable benefit of Christian revelation. When, 
on the other hand, in direct contradiction to Bolingbroke, a fully 
experienced, and far more honest statesman, Sir Robert Walpole, said 
—* Trust anything but history, for that is always false ;” it is equally 
clear that he based his opinion, not on the unimpeachable purity of 
Greek and Roman annalists, but on a very opposite estimate of the 
political corruption, time-serving, and bigotry of more recent chroniclers. 
From these conflicting opinions delivered by high authorities, and many 
more on the same subject, we may venture to lay down two very safe 
conclusions :—that it is extremely difficult to get a true history of any 
period, and that such a history is a document of the highest value, when 
it can be obtained. Of the war in Afghanistan, we believe there is but 
one opinion on the minds of all who have studied the subject, and have 
weighed impartially such evidence, as has hitherto been placed within 
their reach, connected with that melancholy episode. From the begin- 
ning, it was unjust in principle, unsound in policy, and most unmilitary 
in execution. The first authority in existence, the Duke of Wellington, 
pronounced decidedly against this war, as soon as he knew it was 
undertaken. “With the termination of your military successes,” said 
he, “your difficulties will commence.” Everybody felt that he spoke 
with oracular wisdom, but the government of the day paused not 
in their mad career, It was destined by a higher Power, that their 
deeds should be accomplished. 

The war in Afghanistan divides itself into three distinct sections. 
The first deceptive success—the annihilation of the Caubul division— 
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the retributive invasion by Generals Pollock and Nott. Nine years 
have rolled on since the last event took place. Passions have cooled 
down, prejudices have given way to time, and varying opinions have 
subsided into uniform conclusions. The world is now prepared to 
examine a very startling epoch of our national history, with the calm, 
unbiassed judgment which the subject requires. The period is judi- 
ciously selected for a complete work on these important events, which 
is now for the first time laid before the public. It will be dealt with 
fairly, and will be judged according to its merits, and the aceuracy of 
the information supplied. Such a work was wanting, and is amply 
furnished in the volumes of Mr. Kaye, now lying before us. The 
task has fallen into able hands, and is executed in a bold, clear, 
fearless spirit, which speaks integrity and an honest purpose, and may 
be taken as a guarantee that we shall have truth throughout, and are 
in no danger of being mystified by one-sided evidence, or prejudiced 
misrepresentation. Mr. Kaye does not tell us by what means he 
became possessed of the large mass of documentary authorities, to 
which he so copiously refers at every page, and through the pos- 
session of which he is enabled to become a faithful historian. This 
is a matter of secondary consideration, as the evidences speak for them- 
selves and carry internal proof of authenticity. Neither can we trace 
in our author any leaven of personal prejudice, when he sums up 
the characters or doings of the prominent actors in the busy scene. 
While he endeavours to fix the many lamentable mistakes that oc- 
curred on the shoulders of those who have the most undoubted right 
to bear the unenviable load, he also, in the fairness of an impartial 
writer, sets up a per contra balance of general ability and honest 
intentions, as a qualifying contrast to the more unfavorable side of the 
et which the severe justice of history compels him to draw. 

any who were well qualified have shrunk back from a similar task, 
deterred by a dislike of stripping off ill-founded reputations, and of 
giving pain, by reducing hyperbole to the sober standard of truth. No 
one could write such a thoroughly dependable history of his own great 
career, as the illustrious Duke of Wellington himself. It has been said 
to exist, in a great measure, in his general orders and despatches, as 
compiled by Colonel Gurwood. This compilation is of the highest 
value, as we once heard a very pious old lady say of Paley’s Evidences, 
“as far as it goes,” and many think it goes a long way in the right 
direction. But public orders and despatches contain no secret history, 
and very little detail of the actual causes which lead to important 
events. They are not, therefore, to be considered the most unex- 
ceptionable guides for authentic history. What rational reader ever 
swallowed Napoleon’s celebrated twenty-ninth bulletin, as a true ac- 
count of the Moscow campaign, although it was got up as such for 
the special benefit of the Parisians, and all the consolation they re- 
ceived for the loss of the two hundred thousand Frenchmen, whose 
bones were bleaching on the plains and steppes of Russia? These 
remarks apply to foreign despatches exclusively. English generals 
sometimes exaggerate suspicious victories, and inflate or suppress a 
little; but they never falsify on the grand scale, or totally mis- 
represent the event of an expedition. John Bull stared incredulously 
at the magnificent gasconade in which Napoleon announced to the 
world, after the irretrievable disaster of Leipzig, that the French army, 
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victorious on every point, and successful in all its great combinations, 
was, by an unforeseen union of adverse circumstances, compelled to 
retreat on the Rhine, with the aspect of defeat. It is recorded, on 
unquestionable authority, that when the Duke was asked if he had 
preserved notes or materials for a personal history, he replied, em- 
phatically—“ No, no. I have no such intention. ere I to do so, 
I must tell the whole truth, and nothing but the truth; and then 
I should do more mischief than ever Bonaparte did.” His Grace also, 
in a published letter, in reply to Mr. Dudley M. Percival, says, in 
further allusion to this subject—“I have a great respect for Colonel 
Napier and his work, but 1 have never read a word of the latter, as 
I foresaw it might involve me in a controversy more difficult and 
complicated than the operations the colonel has undertaken to describe.” 

Mr. Kaye informs us, in his preface, that, although he took no part 
in the events he narrates, he enjoyed the confidence of some of the chief 
actors concerned. He also adds, that the same amount of materials might 
not have been accessible to any other writer, and that he is unrestrained 
by the obligations of official position, from that fulness of revelation 
and freedom of discussion, which a work of this kind demands. These 
are rare advantages to an impartial chronicler. At the same time, he 
is fully aware of the difficulties to be steered through, and determined 
to deal with them conscientiously. ‘I have been walking,” says he, 
“as it were, with a torch in my hand, over a floor strewn thickly with 
gunpowder. There is the chance of an explosion at every step. But if I 
cannot confidently state that I have asserted nothing which I cannot 
prove, I can declare my belief that, except upon what I had a right to 
consider as good and sufficient authority, 1 have advanced absolutely 
nothing. It will be seen how careful I have been to quote my autho- 
rities.” The accompanying marginal notes and references are volumi- 
nous, but we agree with Mr. Kaye that he was right to retain them as 
indispensable to the authenticity of his work. The whole will be 
objected to as too long, by the impatience of many modern readers, 
or rather glancers over books, who can endure nothing beyond 
homeeopathic doses on any subject, and turn away from either in- 
struction or amusement, unless conveyed in shorthand text, and at 
railroad speed. 

We feel grateful to Mr. Kaye (and in this feeling, we are convinced 
the public will sympathise) for sparing us the infliction of learned Eastern 
phraseology, which pervades other publications on portions of the same 
subject, to such an extent, that we cannot distinctly classify them as 
being written either in English or Hindostanee, but rather as ungraceful 
hybrids clumsily compounded of both. The style of the volumes before 
us is perspicuous, condensed, full of vigour and wholesome reflection, per- 
fectly intelligible, and rising occasionally to a very impressive eloquence. 
We want nothing but a map, without which it is impossible to follow 
clearly so many complicated operations, embracing an enormous extent 
of territory, and often simultaneous although widely separated. 

._ The first two books must be considered introductory, and include a 
long period from 1801 to 1888; on the Ist of October, in which year, 
Lord Auckland announced the war by his famous Simlah Manifesto. 
We have in this portion a review of. the different changes in the 
Douranee Empire; the threatened invasion of Hindostan by the 
Afghans, always an empty bugbear, which governors-general of the 
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calibre of Lord Wellesley should rather have laughed at than treated 
seriously ; the fruitless mission of Sir A. Burnes to the court of Dost 
Mahomed ; with a full account of the siege of Herat. The defence of 
this place against an enormous army of Persians, aided by Russian 
engineers, is one of the most extraordinary incidents in the annals of 
the world. It was protracted to a period exceeding nine months, 
principally through the gallant and skilful exertions of a young British 
officer, Lieutenant, afterwards Major, Eldred Pottinger, who happened 
to be present, without any ostensible or recognised position. He, the 
best authority, gave it as his deliberate opinion, expressed nearly two 
years after, that the Shah of Persia might have taken Herat by assault, 
within four-and-twenty hours after its investment, had his troops been 
adequately commanded. The matchless imbecility of the Persian 
generals, and their total want of anything like unity in action, can 
scarcely be credited by military writers, who argue on ordinary grounds, 

and have not become familiar with the extent of Eastern insufficiency. 
Dost Mahomed was well disposed towards the English. Could he 
have extracted anything like a guarantee of support from our govern- 
ment, through the ambiguous communications of Sir A. Burnes, he would 
never have given the slightest encouragement to Russian or Persian in- 
terference. The hitherto unpublished evidences produced by Mr. Kaye, 
place this beyond a doubt, although the contrary facts are directly set 
forward in the Simlah Manifesto. Here was our first political error. A 
moderate supply of money, and some English officers to discipline his 
troops, would have converted him into a steady and efficient friend. He 
was a man, too, of executive talent and energy, while Shah Soojah the 
repudiated sovereign de jure, had ever shown himself, as our author 
designates him, “a poor creature,” and his character was not improved 
by thirty years of inactive banishment. The real question was not 
which was the most popular, but which was the least hated, and here 
the balance was found to incline (when too late) considerably in favour 
of the Dost. There was also attached to Shah Soojah the mark of 
ill-luck, of itself sufficient to make him an unpopular ally. Mazarin 
would have repudiated him on the first mention of his name. His 
leading question “ Est il heureux?” would have been answered at once 
by a petrifying negative, and the ill-omened candidate excluded from his 
list. His own countrymen said, “the black fate was on him,” as the 
Turks prophesy of the present Sultan, Abdul Medjid. To re-establish 
a banished monarch through the most unpalatable of all agencies, the 
bayonets of foreign auxiliaries, this war was madly rushed into; on a 
published statement of the causes very different from the truth; on the 
further side of a broad and navigable river, three hundred and sixty- 
five miles from our own frontier, the intermediate territories occupied by 
armed allies of doubtful faith, or secret enemies ready to infest our com- 
munications on the slightest miscarriage. Above all, let it be remem- 
bered that this aggressive war was to be carried on in a miserably poor 
and barren country, scarcely able to support itself, and quite incapable 
of supplying baggage-cattle for a large invading or liberating army. 
The combined genius of Hannibal, Alexander, and Cesar, could scarcely 
have conducted such an undertaking to a permanent success. In the 
absence of these great masters of the art, and after some changes, 
the leading of the hazardous expedition devolved at last on Sir John 
e, a divisional general, who had served with average credit in 
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subordinate positions, but of whose talent for high command nothing 
was known, as he had never been tried, and the expectations raised 
were not of the most exalted character. 

An Anglo-Indian army of ten thousand fighting men, is incumbered 
by an average of about thirty-five thousand camp-followers, and a train 
of carriage animals, which, in European warfare, has no existence. A 
fearful proportion of dead weight, clinging to, impeding, and almost 
choking up the vital energies of the effective force. Thus clogged, and, 
as it were, ham-strung, it is less marvellous that an Indian general- 
in-chief should traverse wide distances or achieve great successes, than 
that he should be able to move at all, or accomplish anything. When - 
Sir Charles Napier was commander of the forces in India, or as he 
bitterly expressed it, “exercising the duties of a monster adjutant,” 
he set himself resolutely to work in the enactment of sumptuary jaws 
to restrain superfluous baggage and camp-followers. All felt that he 
was right, although some laughed at the eccentricity of his expressions, 
and many thought a British officer without becoming either a Sybarite, 
or being enfeebled into Capuan effeminacy, might require a little more 
in his camp equipment, than “a piece of soap, a razor, a second pair of 
stockings, and an extra shirt.” Whether the sweeping reforms sug- 
gested by the gallant general, will be carried out by his successors, and 
with what effect, time only can unravel. The nightmare of an invasion 
and projected conquest of Hindostan by a Russo-Persian armament, has 
long been present to the disturbed imaginations of our Eastern governors. 
A very grandiloquent speech may be easily made on this subject during 
the interminable debates in the lower house, or in a philanthropic con- 
vocation at Exeter Hall, or by one of the long-lunged orators at the 
next Kossuth demonstration against the ambition of the autocrats in 
general. As a mere matter of speculation let us ask the reader to look 
with us over the map, examine the enormous extent of territory such an 
army would have to cross, and ponder on the probable state of field- 
efficiency in which they would arrive on the banks of the Indus, swp- 
posing they should ever reach that point, where their difficulties, and the 
object they have in view, will commence. They, too, will require an 
Alexander, a Napoleon, or a Wellington, and the world has not yet heard 
that they have such a Roostum in store for the emergency. It is one 
thing to make war on paper, or in legislative debate, but it is quite 
another matter in the mountains and passes of Northern and Central 
Asia. British officers who know the country they have to defend, 
the great resources at their command, with the courage and discipline 
of the Anglo-Indian army, will laugh at the idea of a formidable 
attack in such a direction, and will, under the blessing of Providence 
in a good cause, have little doubt of the result of such an invasion, 
should it ever be attempted. A great deal has been said and written on 
the profound policy of strengthening your assailable frontier by out- 
posts, under the form of friendly allied powers, either dependent or 
protected. This was supposed to be illustrated in a very masterly 
manner by Napoleon, when he formed the Confederation of the Rhine, 
of which he at the same time declared himself the protector. “ See,” 
said many of our own desponding statesmen, “the deep sagacity of 
the French ruler. He is establishing a cordon of tributary kingdoms 
round his own vast empire, under the shadow of his power, all of which 
must be beaten down before France can be attacked!” But what was the 
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result? When the tide turned against him, these states and kingdoms 
of his own creation, one by one, fell off, joined the ranks of his advancing 
enemies, and became their outposts instead of his own. The ne 
of the Saxon army decided the doubtful struggle at Leipzig, after whic 
Napoleon, on his retreat, had to trample under foot at Hanau, the 
Bavarian contingent, commanded by Wrede, who, being posted to secure 
and keep open his communications with France, rose up, in the hour of - 
his critical extremity, to intercept them. In fact, it is difficult, almost to 
impossibility, to decide what is, or is not, sound policy on the grand 
scale, and the safest opinions are unfortunately those formed after the 
event, The “Chapter of Accidents,” as Mr. Kaye remarks more than 
once, often baffles all human calculations. 

Lord Auckland, under the influence and advice of members of his own 
family, and other irresponsible advisers at Simlah, pushed the British 
army across the Indus, and the Indian government stood fully com- 
mitted in the contest. The political power and control of money were 
placed in the hands of Mr., afterwards Sir W., Macnaghten, as Envoy, 
with a host of officials under him, appointed to carry out the line of. 
action of which they had been among the early suggestors, and in the 
efficacy of which they maintained an invulnerable belief. The military 
of all ranks, so generally elated at the prospect of something to do, and 
glad to escape from inaction, in this instance, shook their heads, and 
anticipated no great glory from the job they had in hand. There was 
nothing reasonably on our side, but the aforenamed “ chapter of acci- 
dents,” which certainly achieved marvels at the commencement of the 
operations. Candahar was abandoned without a struggle, on the 
approach of the British army. Shah Soojah was solemnly proclaimed, 
and, according to the English despatches, received with most enthu- 
siastic acclamations by his former subjects. There ensued a halt of 
two months at Candahar, which has not been well explained on milita 
grounds. At length they moved forward, and, on the 21st July, 
encamped before the far-famed fortress of Ghuznee, two hundred and 
thirty miles distant from Candahar, and ninety from the capital, 
Caubul. The entire line of march was open and comparatively level, 
opposing no difficulties to the transport of heavy artillery. A bat- 
tering train had been dragged up to Candahar, through the passes, 
at an enormous expense, and with incredible labour. Yet, Sir John 
Keane, as Mr. Kaye observes, “ with an amount of infatuation, which, 
although after events have thrown it into the shade, at the time took the 
country by surprise, and was, perhaps, unexampled in Indian warfare, 
left his heavy guns at Candahar, and advanced upon Ghuznee with 
nothing but light field-pieces.” The place was the boast of the Afghans ; 
it had never been taken, and was looked on as impregnable. Its cap- 
ture was, therefore, an important stroke, and every precaution ought to 
have been adopted to render the issue certain. The British general 
listened to the representations of officers who had seen Ghuznee, and 
undervalued its defences ; but in his subsequent despatches, after suc- 
cess, he represented his conquest as being, both by nature and art, one 
of the strongest places in the world. 

The Moonshee Mohun Lal, who makes rather a conspicuous figure in 
those pages, as a sort of spy general, and doer of dirty work in ordinary 
(fighting not included) for the British government, had bought over a 
traitor from the enemy’s councils. This traitor was Abdool Rashed, 
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nephew to Dost Mahomed. His information proved most: valuable. 
Through him it was ascertained that a single entrance, the Caubul gate, 
had not been’ built up, and might be assailed. Captain Thompson, 
the commanding engineer, undertook to blow in the gate with bags 
of gunpowder, and the rest depended on the gallantry of a storming 
column. There was no time for delay or hesitation. It was necessary 
to take the bull by the horns and so the plan was adopted, and crowned 
with the most brilliant success. The gate was blown in. Colonel 

Dennie and Brigadier Sale made good their entry through the blazing 
ruins, with desperate valour. The garrison resisted bravely, and, after 
suffering heavy slaughter, gave way in all directions. The British 
colours floated on the ramparts, and the place was ours, with compa- 
ratively a trifling loss. Sir John Keane became “the hero of Ghuznee” 
and a peer of the realm. The chapter of accidents worked well for 
him on that memorable 23rd July, 1839. As regards the skill of the 
engineers and the courage of the assaulting columns, the passage of 
arms was worthy of the soldiers who achieved it. As an indication of 
generalship, it fell below zero. In what predicament would Sir John 
Keane have stood had his engineers failed to blow in the gate, or 
had his storming column been beaten back? He must have pushed 
on to Caubul, leaving in the direct line of his communications a 
fortress he was unable to take; or he must have attempted to carry it 
by escalade, with a probable enormous sacrifice of life, which ought to 
have been avoided; or, he must have paused for the arrival of the 
siege guns, which should have accompanied his first march. Under 
either of these alternatives, his reputation as a general was gone, and 
his peerage, instead of being recorded in the red book, might have been 
searched for, and perhaps discovered, by some future Astolfo, among 
the archiyes of Uranus. 

_ After the fall of Ghuznee, there was little fighting, of consequence. 
Dost, Mahomed fled from Caubul. Shah Soojah took possession of the 
Balla Hissar in triumph. The political agents thought everything was 
going on most prosperously, but the general opinion among the military 
was, that we were detested in Afghanistan, and held nothing but the 
ground on which our armies stood. The people loved the Feringhee 
gold, but bitterly hated the Feringhees. Whatever may be the good 
qualities mixed up in the Afghan character, it is deeply stained with 
treachery and dissimulation. The tiger who fondles for three months 
with his keeper in his cage, and then suddenly bites his head off without 
any apparent provocation, may be trusted with comparative safety as a 

omestic companion. The year 1840 was marked by stirring events. 
Khelat, which had been most gallantly taken, was suffered to fall back 
into the hands of the enemy. The Russian expedition against Khiva 

(another inflated bugbear) terminated in the most decisive failure. 
Colonel Dennie distinguished himself, as he never failed to do when he 
found an opportunity, by a most brilliant victory at Bameean. There 
were actions of an ambiguous character in other quarters, and some 
partial misconduct by native troops; and finally, Dost Mahomed, seei 
further resistance hopeless, came in and surrendered. On the 12th 
November he and his family commenced their journey towards the pro- 
vinces of India, as prisoners and dependants on the English government. 
And now Sir W. Macnaghten, in a few lines of irrepressible truth and 
candour, denounced the injustice of the policy of which he himself had 
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been one of the originators. The following passage, now first quoted by 
Mr. Kaye, from the MS. correspondence of the Envoy, will make a 
deep impression on all readers :—“ I trust that the Dost will be treated 
with liberality. His case has been compared to that of Shah Soojah ; 
but surely the cases are not parallel: The Shah had no claim upon us. 
We had no hand in depriving him of his kingdom ; whereas we ejected 
the Dost, who never offended us, in support of our policy, of which he 
was the victim.” Verified history contains nothing more remarkable 
than this extract, with the contexts thereunto belonging. The claims of 
Dost Mahomed were at once recognized by Lord Auckland, in the sub- 
stantial form of a pension of two lakhs of rupees. The revenues of 
* India thus enjoyed the quintuple satisfaction of providing at the same 

time for the usurper we had deposed, the sovereign we had restored, 
the native army raised to give him the external paraphernalia of 
royalty, the unfriendly country which either could not or would not 
support itself, and our own gallant contingent, looked upon with univer- 
sal mistrust, at an enormous distance from their own frontier, with no 
certain line of communication, inefficiently commanded, and in want of 
everything. The picture is far from agreeable, and its aspect impresses 
us with but a very limited respect for the talents of the incumbent 
authorities which had brought about such a concatenation. But there 
the picture stands, on enduring canvas, and it would be difficult to show 
that the colours are overcharged. 

On the 2nd November, 1841, the outbreak commenced at Caubul, 
with the murder of Sir Alexander Burnes, and terminated at Gunda- 
muck on the 13th of the following January, in the total annihilation of 
the Anglo-Indian army, which may be estimated in round numbers as 
having consisted, at first, of six thousand fighting men of all arms, and 
twelve thousand camp followers. The stern pages of history tell of no 
catastrophe so complete, excepting only the slaughter of Varus and the 
Roman legions in Germany, and the destruction of the Athenian forces 
at Syracuse under Nicias and Demosthenes. From the overwhelming 
disasters of Moscow, the lieutenants of Napoleon, extracted and led to 
the frontier, through every opposing difficulty, the remnant of a mighty 
force. Reduced to a few thousands in number, but still a formidable 
nucleus, round which in a few months he collected a fresh host with 
with which a second time he shook the destinies of Europe. From the 
fatal field of Carrhz in Parthia, Cassius brought off the rear-guard of 
the Roman army, and effected a soldierlike retreat. From Caubul but 
a single individual escaped to announce to the garrison of Jellalabad the 
fate of their companions. | 

It is now as clear as the sun, that, under the castigating hand of Pro- 
vidence, this terrible disaster fell on our arms, through the blind infa- 
tuation of the Envoy, who would open his eyes to no danger, and listen 
to no warning; and the utter incapability of the military officers in com- 
mand, who knew not. how to act, when the moment for action arrived. 
Never were brave troops more thoroughly sacrificed, or better opportu- 
nities lost. A decisive movement into the city, on the news that Sir 
A. Burnes was attacked, would have crushed the insurrection on the 
first day, and might even then have retrieved the errors that had been 
committed. ‘The force should never have been divided, and never 
ought to have been placed in those miserable cantonments, utterly in- 
defensible, and commanded in every direction. A specimen of total 
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ignorance in the common principles of defence, which has no parallel, 
and the existence of which might be disputed, were not the evidence too 
overpowering. The veriest tyro in military service will be unable to 
comprehend the master folly which placed the commissariat stores, out- 
side these cantonments, and entrusted a large portion of the public 
treasure to a private house in a suspected city. To the credit of the 
engineers it is recorded that they protested loudly against the false posi- 
tion of the troops, and pointed out the citadel of the Balla Hissar as their 
legitimate point of concentration. This was so clear that it appears 
marvellous how it could have been disputed, or how any military autho- 
rity, responsible for the troops under his command, could have been over- 
ruled on such a leading point. But so it was. Political expediency 
carried the argument, and with it the destruction of the army. This was, 
perhaps, the greatest mistake of all. The feelings of Shah Soojah, the 
etiquette of his mockery of a court, and above all, the inflated pride of 
the Afghans, should not have been permitted to weigh a moment 
against the safety of the British forces, and the honour of the nation 
they represented. 

When the final arrangements were in progress, General Nott, then 
commanding at Candahar, was named by Sir Jasper Nicolls for the more 
important post of Caubul. A better selection could scarcely have been 
made, but it was set aside. Nott was unpopular with the Envoy, and the 
governor-general. Both in conversation, and in his letters, he spoke in 
terms of unmeasured contempt of the “ politicals,” as they were called. 
He went too far, and suffered his temper to overcloud his judgment. 
The consequence was he was much more likely to be removed from 
Candahar than promoted to Caubul. There can be no doubt, he was fully 
competent to the latter arduous command, and had he held it, instead of 
the poor old worn out, though gallant invalid, who was thrust by the 
folly of those in power into a position be was incapable of filling, a very 
different result might have been looked for, and the credit of the Eng- 
lish arms would have been stoutly upheld. Nott had defects of temper, 
and was somewhat insubordinate, bearing in these and other points a 
strong resemblance to Sir Thomas Picton, but he was unquestionably 
one of the ablest men employed in these transactions. Clear to see, 
and quick to strike, of a decisive character, not easily led by opposing 
opinions, with a firm reliance on his own judgment and resources, and 
less than the usual dread of ne one He committed some mis- 
takes, but what general has not? ar is a succession of errors. 
When a swaggering contemporary of Turenne boasted that he had made 
no mistakes in war, “Then,” observed that profound master of the 
science, “ he has made very little war.” 

It has been supposed that if Sir R. Sale’s brigade had returned to 
Caubul when summoned back instead of forcing their way to Jellalabad, 
or if a reinforcement had been pushed up from Candahar, in either case 
the army at Caubul could have been rescued. But the increase of a 
couple of thousand men, would neither have removed the scarcity of 
provisions, nor the original ulcer of incompetency at the head. Mere 
numbers, without skill to direct them, are of little importance. The 
six thousand already there, were sufficient to contend, under adequate 
leaders, against any force the Afghans could have collected against 
them. “ With five thousand of my brave Sepoys,” said Nott, ‘¢ I would 
not hesitate to meet twenty-five thousand of these rascals in the open 
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field, and would thresh them to their heart’s content.” He proved in 
many a brilliant affair that this was no empty boast. Lord Auckland, 
although strongly remonstrated with, obstinately persisted in appointing 
the only crippled general in India, whose mind was worn out by the 
sufferings of his body, to a command which required the greatest physical 
energy. General Elphinstone was also singularly unfortunate in his 
second, Brigadier Shelton, who opposed him in everything, and who, 
although personally as brave as his sword (what British soldier is 
not ?) was utterly incapable of handling troops in action with the or- 
dinary skill of a regimental field-officer. In such leaders the men 
had no confidence, and soon ceased to have any in themselves. They 
sank into a dispirited rabble, frightened at a scarecrow or a shadow. 
The morale of the force was bitterly satirized by Lieut. Sturt, the engi- 
neer officer, when required by the General to deliver his opinions as to 
whether a particular fort was practicable and tenable, that is, whether 
our men could take it and hold it. Sturt’s answer was—* Practicable if 
the men will fight—tenable if they don’t run away.” It has often been 
surmised, and we have heard many mysterious insinuations, that among 
the secondary causes which led to the Caubul insurrection, the licen- 
tious conduct of the English officers towards the Afghan women, 
was one of those which rankled the deepest. Mr. Kaye is the first 
writer who has boldly stated this without cloak or cireumlocution. The 
passage in which he does so is remarkably clear, impressive, and worthy 
of consideration. Judging by the mass of evidence now before us, all 
the errors that were committed might have been avoided or retrieved by 
common capacity and ordinary resolution, but it was destined they 
should take their course, and work out their consequences. The 
long and accurate detail of all these melancholy operations, as given 
in Mr. Kaye’s volumes, will make the reader’s heart ache. The bril- 
liant pages of history which record great successes and great triumphs 
of human intellect, are light, seductive, and cheering. Its more gloomy 
chapters which tell of defeat and disaster, arising from human imbecility, 
hang like lead upon the spirits, and sink men down to the contem- 
plation of their own nothingness. In the sad memorials we have been 
rapidly glancing over, the intermediate passages which treat of the 
glorious defence of Jellalabad by Sale and Dennie, and the indomi- 
table stand of Nott at Candahar, shine out from the surrounding gloom 
as green oases in the desert to invigorate the spirits, encourage the 
feelings, and vindicate the understanding. 

Shah Soojah remained in the Balla Hissar. He was murdered shortly 
after, and so terminated an unlucky career. Whether he was treacherous 
or faithful is still a disputed point, and in some respects the evidence 
goes heavily against him. In one clear case he stands convicted of 
falsehood. He was continually pleading an empty treasury, which was 
found well replenished at his death. Sir W. Macnaghten and Burnes 
expiated dearly their political blindness. The murder of the Envoy 
by Akbar Khan, atrocious as it was, does not appear to have been pre- 
meditated, but to have arisen out of a sudden impulse, excited by his 
resistance, and a fear that he would escape from the trap into which 
he had fallen. It was evidently the object of the wily Afghan to secure 
and detain the person of the British Envoy as a responsible hostage 
for the final evacuation of the country, and the release of Dost Ma- 
homed and his family. The death of Macnaghten defeated this policy 
which his captivity might have assisted. 
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When the full extent of the Caubul disaster was made known, and it 


_ was only revealed by instalments, British India was paralysed to its 


centre, while at home the complaints were loud and reiterated. But 
a new government had come into office, and a new governor-general 
was already on his way to retrieve, as it was hoped, the errors of 
Lord Auckland. All felt that a great blow had been brought down 
on us, by our own imprudence, and that a decisive counter-stroke was 
imperatively called for, to re-establish our influence, and restore the 
prestige of opinion. Lord Auckland roused up from his stupor, 
and evinced sound discretion, for once, when he selected General 
George Pollock, of the Company’s Artillery, for the new and hazardous 
command. This distinguished officer combined every requisite for the 
great task committed to his care. Self-dependent, firm, cautious, and 
conciliating, yet at the same time bold and decisive when the proper 
crisis arrived, and determined to encounter no loss, or run into the 
teeth of any danger, without every precaution which skill or prudence 
could suggest. His measures were slow at first, from causes he could 
not control ; but when he moved, the most complete success attended 
all his operations. Pollock and Nott were made for the work they had 
todo. For a long time doubt and indecision suspended the balance ; 
but in a lucky hour the bright star of England sprang into the ascen- 
dancy, and the war was terminated in a blaze of triumph. The arrival 
and installation of Lord Ellenborough was hailed as the advent of a new 
dawn of glory. But the defeat of Wild in the Khybur Pass, and of 
England at Hykulzye, checked his ardour, and threw hesitation into his 
councils. These two disasters were gratuitous, and might have been 
easily avoided. They were exaggerated at the time, resulted simply 
from bad generalship, and produced very damaging effects. Nott 
was justly much incensed at the Hykulzye repulse. It ought not 
to have occurred, and when it did happen, should have been retrieved 
on the instant by a second and better digested advance. There is 
no time more promising for success than immediately after discom- 
fiture. Frederic the Great often taught his enemies this, and gave 
them rough counter-blows, when they thought the fight was taken 
out of him. But we do not often find Frederics in ordinary regimental 
colonels. England was one of those who disparaged his Sepoy troops, 
and said despondingly, that although, when his forces and those of 
General Nott were united, they would have fifteen thousand men under 
their command, they could not oppose a whole nation with two weak 
European regiments. It would be vain to look for a bold stroke in war 


- where there were these sentiments. 


On the 5th of April, 1842, General Pollock having at last everything 
in readiness, advanced through the formidable Khybur pass, carrying 
all before him. Ali Musjid was abandoned on his approach, ra on 
the following day he arrived at Jellalabad, and found the “ Illustrious 
Garrison” had nobly co-operated in their own liberation, by sallying 
out, attacking the beleaguering enemy, burning his camp, and capturing 
his artillery. Their satisfaction was deeply tinged with regret for the 
loss of the gallant Colonel Dennie, who here closed his services by a 
soldier’s death in the field of victory. 

Another interval of doubt and inp ensued. Fruitless negotiations 
were entered into for the recovery of the prisoners, in the hands of 
Akbar Khan, and the measures of the government appeared again un- 
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decided, At length, what all wished and felt to be necessary was deter- 
mined on. Discretionary powers were given to the generals to advance, 
and, in the month of September, the numerous combined forces of Pol- 
lock and Nott, verging towards the one centre, encamped on the plains 
surrounding Caubul, while the British colours floated proudly from the 
highest towers of the Balla Hissar, and looked down with stern retribu- 
tion on the guilty city. Both armies encountered some sharp fighting, 
and dispersed the enemy whenever they came in contact. General Nott 
en route blew up the fortifications and citadel of Ghuznee, and, in obedi- 
ence to the strict injunctions of Lord Ellenborough, carried off the gates 
of the Temple of Somnauth; on which the governor-general raised an 
“To Pzan,” and vented his address “to the princes, chiefs, and people 
of India,” which was much commented on and laughed at, at the time, and 
which we have little disposition to dwell on at present, as we are con- 
vinced his lordship’s sober reflection must have long taught him to 
regret the melodramatic ebullition, and to regard all allusion to it, as an 
infandum dolorem. But one curious fact may as well be mentioned. 
The profound Eastern scholarship of Major Rawlinson has ascertained 
that these are not the real gates of Somnauth, but substitutes of a 
more recent epoch. Modern research is a deadly foe to ancient pre- 
tension, and is hourly proving everything to have been something else. 

The account of the recovery of the English captives forms a ve 
agreeable chapter; and the detail of the sufferings and death of Colonel 
Stoddart and Captain Arthur Conolly, at Bokhara, another very melan- 
choly one. Akbar Khan, when his cards were all played out, voluntarily 
surrendered Captain Bygrave, the sole English prisoner remaining in 
his hands. This treacherous sirdar was the only trophy wanting to com- 
plete the triumph of General Pollock. He escaped death in the field, 
captivity, and subsequent court-martial as a murderer, to perish ob- 
scurely in a domestic squabble. His fall was as inglorious as that of 
the imaginary Conrad in Miss Lee’s romance, or the Cesar Borgia of 
history, who, after many stirring actions, was “snuffed out” in a night 
skirmish. 

And now all was accomplished. The glory of England was vindi- 
cated to the full. With the sacrifice of many thousands of valuable lives, 
and at least ten millions sterling in money, we discovered our errors, 
and washed our hands clean from all future interference in the destinies 
of Afghanistan. The enormous pecuniary burden fell exclusively on 
the revenues of India, which still groan under the weight—an act of 
the most bitter injustice. The East India Company neither began the 
war, nor at any time approved of the mode in which it was conducted. 

It was judged proper to raze to the ground the great bazaar, the 
boast of Caubul, because there the mutilated remains of our countrymen 
had been publicly exposed to the scoffs and insults of the rabble. No 
— or excesses were permitted, but, as usual, party papers were 

oud in accusations against the troops, who were amply acquitted in the 
explanatory letters of their commander. 

We must here close our hasty synopsis of two very extraordi 
and very valuable volumes. On laying them down, our first wish is to 
recommence another perusal, and we think many readers will adopt a 
similar impression. There is more of solid eulogy in this than in a long 
chapter of laboured panegyric. 
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BLOOMERISM; 
oR, 
THE FEMALE INVASIONS. 


I do not like the fashion of your garments—you will say, they are Persian 
attire, but let them be changed.—King Lear. 


I am ashamed, that women are so simple 

To offer war, where they should kneel for peace ; 
Or seek for rule, supremacy, and sway, 

When they are bound to serve, love, and obey. 


Taming of the Shrew. 


Sotomon, the wisest of men, says most truly, that “ there is nothing 
new under the sun.” A lucky hit is made by persons, who are called 
inventors, because they bring into maturity some brilliant measure for 
our assumed benefit ; but in all cases, it is only a new arrangement of old 
contrivances and principles, which have been progressing for ages by the 
slow process of gradual improvement. 

At the present time, Bloomerism bursts upon us as a great novelty for 
weal or for woe, but, in fact, it is only a bold emanation of that which 
has been long and latently working its way in the march of human. 
affairs. 

The first attempt on record of an invasion of the attributes of man by 
the other sex, was by the Amazons—and it was a bold one; ovyer- 
stepping the consideration of the item of dress as entirely beneath their 
notice, they rushed with spirit into a more direct contest, and gallantly 
confronted their rivals, not at the toilette, but in the field! Nature, 
however, all-powerful nature, could not always be suppressed, and the 
softer feelings she has planted in the sex, induced the fair warriors some- 
times to relax the cruel laws of war to the great advantage of their 
enemy; and here it may be remarked, as a singular coincidence, that the 
most characteristic representation ever exhibited of the actions of an 
Amazon was by—A. Kiss! 

In the event, they were crushed, and the vigour they displayed, by a 
natural reaction, induced their conquerors to rivet their chains the more 
closely. 

Succeeding ages saw women driven to the most artful concealment in 
their machinations against their hard task-masters. The Syrens ex- 
hibited, perhaps, too correct a type of their proceedings. An occasional 
ineffective burst of open war, such as was made by the women of Carya, 
was signally punished, and we see the Caryatides, to this day held up 
in terrorem over the sex in general. 

The age of chivalry once more afforded an opening, of which the 
dames of the time were not remiss in availing themselves. The beauty- 
worship then in vogue, furnished them with many opportunities for 
capricious exertion of their power and influence over their adoring 
knights, until one among the fair bevy put a climax on the tyranny, by 
casting her glove into the arena of wild beasts for her devoted slave to 
recover. The glove was rescued, and thrown in her face by the indig- 
nant knight,—the measure of human patience was exhausted, and 
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another lesson given to woman on the danger of stretching the bow too 
tight. 

yo after failure at length led to a change of tactics—the dress 
seemed to offer a weak point on which it was determined to make 
inroads, 

Addison was the first to raise the alarm—it is now nearly one hun- 
dred and fifty years ago since he attempted to resist the first encroach- 
ment by the ladies on male attire. The riding-habit appeared to him 
a monstrosity that could not too soon be driven from society, and his 
papers in the Spectator describe with much humour, the half man, half 
woman-like figure, that was addressed, first as “ Sir,” then as “ Madam,” 
by the bewildered countryman. 

He failed, however, in his opposition ; the influence of the sex was too 
much for the sarcasm of the sage, and triumphed. 

The victory was lasting, and seemed to have contented the fair con- 
querors, till within a few years, when the invasion recommenced. On 
this occasion, the banner of rebellion was the lady’s Paletét, and here 
again the weaker sex proved the stronger, and great coats became a 
common article of female costume, in spite of many bitter remarks in the 
satirical prints of the day, and some clever pictures in Punch, of pecu- 
liarly stout ladies in peculiarly tight paletits. 

The comfort and warmth of this new style of clothing, however, 
brought it so much into favour, that several even of the less enterprising 
and ambitious of the female sex adopted it ; and thus served as uncon- 
scious instruments in the hands of the audacious usurpers; in proof of 
which, I need only quote a song, written by an innocent-minded indi- 
vidual, rejoicing in this addition to her comfort, without in any way 
anticipating the dire results to which such advances might lead. 


THE LADY’S PALETOT. 
Air ** Old Rosin the Beau.”’ 


« Away with your shawls and pelisses! 
Scarfs and cloaks may to Jericho go! 
For there is but one wrap now that pleases, 
And that wrap is a handsome paletét ! 
Oh! there ’s nothing can match a paletét, no! 
There ’s nothing can match a paletét, 
No mantle, for comfort and ease, is 
So excellent as a paletét! 


‘¢ I’ve heard many a sharp observation, 
On the evident taste that we show 
For the dress of the lords of creation, 
When we venture to wear a paletét— 
But I don’t care a straw for them, no! 
I don’t care a straw for them, no! 
I despise such an insinuation, 
And I[’ll never give up my paletét ! 

*¢ The fact is, the men fear our daring 
Just a little bit farther may go, 
And at last will extend to our wearing 
Other parts of their dress—which you know— 
But we’re satisfied with our paletét, 
We're satisfied with our paletét— 
All the rest we ‘ll agree in forswearing, 
If they ‘ll leave us in peace our paletét! ” 
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It soon, however, became evident that the enterprising part of the 
female community by no means intended to rest “ satisfied with their 
paletot,” and the next step was the introduction of small waistcoats, for 
which the make of ladies’ dresses certainly seemed admirably adapted. 
This innovation, not being so striking as the last, was passed over with- 
out notice or opposition ; and thus, little by little, the wedge was worked 
further in, the point of which was introduced with the riding-habit. 

It must be confessed that the gentlemen have attempted to retaliate 
in a small way. Boas for a cold day, and veils for a dusty road, were 
till recently considered to be attributes of the fair, but are now shared 
by them with several of the nobler sex: and it is somewhat remarkable 
that these appendages, assumed to be so necessary for health and comfort, 
are not principally adopted by the old and infirm, who might reasonably 
be excused for not wishing the “ winds of heaven to visit their face too 
roughly,” but by the gayest of the young and robust; a circumstance 
which might almost lead to a belief that the object was rather the pre- 
servation of personal charms, than that ostensibly avowed. 

To return to the ladies. Their progress was slow and insinuating, 
until the Bloomers rushed into the contest with full ardour, determined 
to strike a great blow at once. It will have been remarked that the 
attacks hitherto made had been entirely from the waist upwards; the 
Bloomers, however, with the spirit of true Amazons, resolve upon “ going 
the whole animal,” and the reform takes its foundation from the ground, 
and attacks the entire figure. 

As far as any article of dress may be considered as conveying the right 
of superiority (and, according to the old adage, it is supposed to do so), 
the Bloomers boldly enter the lists; and, by the way, we may remark 
that it is rather appropriate that this attempt to join the attributes of the 
two sexes, should first come from the United States. 

There is a clever little Vaudeville, now performing in Paris, entitled 
“1851 et 1951,” in which the Female Invasion is represented as com- 
plete, and the late caricatures in Punch are at once realized, and brought 
home to the imagination; where a fair Bloomer (no longer in the bud, 
but full-blown) accosts a military specimen of the weaker (?) sex in the 
street, and is remonstrated with by the gallant warrior, in the words, 
“ Ah! Mademoiselle, vous allez me compromettre!” This may seem 
slightly exaggerated in the present state of things ; but, a few years ago, 
the Bloomer costume would have appeared fully as unnatural ; and, with 
this consideration before our eyes, let us tremble for the progressive steps 
of the fair adventurers. 

The Bloomers advance but one argumeut in favour of their robbery of 
man’s habiliments, but that one is most comprehensive—coNVENIENCE ! ! 
We can readily anticipate the same reason being given for several altera- 
tions in the costume ; but we will not follow up our reflections on this 
point too far, by imagining what (as one innovation leads to another) 
might be deemed very convenient, under various circumstances,—in 
extremely hot weather, for instance ! 

It may be true, perhaps, that the Bloomer “ pettiloons” are less subject 
to such casual mishaps as tears, rents, &c., than the sweeping robes of 
the present day ; but in case of such accidents (and who could venture to 
insure perishable materials against these little contretemps !), the conse- 
quences would be proportionally more disastrous; and we think that all 
will admit that a catch on a nail, or any other occasional rent in the gar- 
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ments of a Bloomer, would produce ‘results: eertainly ludicrous, and 
probably not very becoming in any sense. - 

And this leads to another branch of the subject, of paramount impor- 
tance to the sex, namely, the question, is the Bloomer costume beco 
or the reverse? We have frequently heard people make use of that most 
hackneyed of all quotations, 


“ Beauty, when unadorned, adorned the most ;” 


but the word “beauty” being expressly mentioned here, the line will, 
we fear, hardly apply to the plainer portion of womankind ; and this. in 
itself will operate against the costume ever becoming general. The. 
female fashions of the present day are regulated to admit of a variety of 
arrangements that each lady may adapt to her own particular defects or — 
charms, so as to conceal or display them to the greatest advantage, by 
which the mass of appearances are in the aggregate more beautiful. This: 
new style would bring all to a level, and show nature not only in all its 
loveliness, but also in all its deformity. The very short, the elderly, the- 
corpulent, all who have the slightest defect in limb, shape, or figure, or 
who suffer under the minor miseries of corns, e¢ hoc genus omne, will 
naturally resist it to the death ; and it is a melancholy reflection, but- 
one that can hardly be disputed, that a large proportion of the fair sex 
will come under these descriptions ; and even to those happy beings who 
rejoice in the possession of a tiny foot, and small well-turned ancle, it is 
a question whether these charms, attractive as they are, do not become 
doubly fascinating by the mystery in which they are now habitually 
shrouded, and which has given rise to one of the quaintest and prettiest: 
similes in poetry, where Sir John Suckling, in describing a celebrated . 
beauty, says, 
*¢ Her feet, beneath her petticoat, 
Like little mice, stole in and out, 
As if they feared the light.” 


Now, would not these little feet rather lose in attraction on the whole 
by being continually before the public? We forbear to expatiate on the 
fearful temptation to wear tight boots and shoes ; this will at once occur 
to the reflecting mind, as well as the long train of miseries attendant on 
such temporary indulgence of vanity, of which, like the ghosts of Banquo’s 
descendants, “‘ will the line stretch out to the crack of doom.” 

One strong argument against the Bloomer costume is, that it is by no 
means advocated by that portion of the fair sex who are possessed of the 
largest share of wnderstanding ; and, at the same time, paradoxical as it 
may appear, its bitterest opponents will be those who do not stand me 
tri, 

A Bloomer ball took place some short time ago, and great curiosity 
was excited ; for, judging from the alterations in morning costume, . it 
might be tenuate concluded that an evening dress in the same style 
would be extremely piquant. On this particular point, expectation was 
disappointed, for the only remarkable thing in the ball-costume of the 
few Bloomers who attended the festivities, were the large hats, which, 
we presume, were adopted with the intention of equalizing the balance, 
and of covering the head, as a kind of compensation for wncovering the 
feet. The confusion arising from the masculine habiliments worn by the 
ladies on this occasion, was curiously exemplied by the fact, that several 


of the gentlemen present were forced to reiterate to the crowd assembled 
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at the doors, energetic assurances that they were not Bloomers, before 
they were permitted to pass. The turbulent scenes of the latter part of 
the evehing, only showed that the confusion had extended to the moral, 
as well as the physical point of view; and that the prevailing opinion 
was, that when women are “ caparisoned as men,” it must be taken for 
granted that they must have a considerable portion of “ doublet and hose 
in their dispositions.” Nor can we wonder at this effect of such a com- 
plete bouleversement of all established opinions and customs in the im- 
portant matter of female attire. 

We remember once hearing a story of a little old woman, who, on 
some occasion, had “ her petticoats round about her knees,” and who left 
it to the judgment of her little dog at home to what extent she had been 
metamorphosed by the event—now, we would put it to any conscientious 
Bloomer, whether, on her first. appearance at home in her new attire, her 
little dog did not begin to bark ? 

There are other anomalies in the formation of some animals, that 
puzzle us with regard to their habits and actions : among other questions 
on this subject, we have heard asked ;—Does a bat lay eggs ?—Does a 
Bloomer curtsey or bow ?—These are intricate problems, and we are not 
aware of any means for their solution, unless we refer them to the 
learned researches of the editors of Notes and Queries. 

We think we have said enough to prove that the Anti-Bloomers will 
always be a numerous party, and with good reason: so that if the 
costume Je admitted at all, it must be but partially, and thus will 
become an indication of character, marking that which is to be 
found within, like the sign-post over a shop, or the colours that distin- 
guish the country of a ship. It will designate the bold, the resolute, the 
uncompromising : it will be such as Mr. Macready, had he deferred till 
now his reform of the habits of the stage, would no doubt have applied 
to Lady Macbeth, as most appropriate to her determined masculine 


irit. 

On the whole, Bloomerism may be prolonged, and even tolerated ; but 
we are persuaded that it will never be generally adopted, or rather 
enforced, as its advocates seem inclined to expect. Hitherto it has made 
little or no progress in this country :—it has produced Bloomer lectures and 
Bloomer balls : both signal failures, and tending far more to deter respect- 
able people from the proposition, than encouraging them to participate in 
it. It has elicited reiterated musical declarations from individuals, of “ I 
will be a Bloomer!” and, “ I won't be a Bloomer!” It has furnished a 
subject for one or two pretty engravings on the title pages of polkas and 
valses, and for many ludicrous caricatures; but, beyond this, we scarcely 
think the Bloomers will push their advance. The popular feeling is 
strongly enlisted against them ; and however great the improvement may 
be in the opinion of the fair missionaries themselves, even their enthu- 
siasm will soon renounce the vain hope of benefiting men, or rather 
women, against their will. 

While, as a matter of taste, we deprecate this novel costume ; and 
still more, the arrogant and almost insulting tone in which its disciples 
have endeavoured to force it upon us; we would, on the other hand, 
earnestly remonstrate against the coarse and vulgar attacks that are 
generally made on those who dare to exhibit it in public. It is a conceit 
—somewhat ridiculous, as we think; but Bacon observes, that “ if you 
do not pull off some blossoms the first time a tree bloometh, it will 
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blossom itself to death ;” and such we will venture to predict, will be 
the fate of our Bloomers, if their cause be fairly left to its own merits, 
and the judgment of the world. 

If Bloomerism has really the inconveniences and drawbacks we ascribe 
to it, it will, no doubt, eventually remain in the exclusive possession of 
that very interesting and appropriate specimen, the lively Vivandiéres of 
the French army, who were alréady in full bloom, long before the mover 
of the present agitation was born; and who would be somewhat sur- 


prised to find themselves all at once transformed into—leaders of the 
fashion ! 


THE TRYST OF FRIENDS, 


Suggested by meeting old Friends in the Forest of Soignies, near Brussels. 
BY MRS, WARD, 


Sort echoes stirr’d the forest depths 
One day in autumn prime, 

When, reunited in the glade, 

All rainbow-dyed with sun and shade, 
Talk’d friends of olden time. 


Ah! like the tints that robed the hour 
Had been the hues that cast 

Their influence on each sever’d track, 

And eyes grew dim with looking back 
Upon a joyous past! 


What earnest purpose blent with thought 
Of dear old England’s glory, 
- Had link’d long-parted friends again, 
To stand upon a battle plain, 
And hear a solemn story ? 


The trysting place was Waterloo ! 
A spot serene and fair, 
Where sounds of peace swept up the lea, 
The reapers’ song, the whirring bee, 
And bells chimed on the air. 


Sweet Tryst of Friends! oh, do I dream 
Of youth’s bright spring again ; 
Hush, hush, proud heart! contented be 
That many links are left to thee 
Of friendship’s silver chain ! 
* * 
Night falls! stars on our forest way 
A holy radiance pour, 
As thoughts of other meetings rise 
On peaceful plains beyond the skies, 
Life’s stormy battle o’er ! 
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HOW TO PAY A DEBT OF HONOUR, 


‘AN amusing incident lately took place in Paris, which can scarcel 
fail to afford some entertainment to our readers, especially as its ererh 
may be relied upon. A young diplomatist of good family and fortune, 
whose handsome person, winning manners, and unalterable amiability, 
had insured to him that popularité de salon so essential to individuals of 
his craft, was, about a month ago, a guest at the mansion of one of the 
most celebrated Parisian célébrités, where the music of Musard, and the 
mysteries of high play, divided the attention of the brilliant crowds by 
whom the vast saloons were thronged. For a time M. de suffered 
himself to be wholly engrossed by the goddesses of the ball-room ; and 
to many a charming coquette and jewelled matron poured forth his offer- 
ing of homage with the devotion for which he has been celebrated from 
his first entrée into the fashionable circles of the French capital; but at 
length, wearied by excitement, and “ giddy from excess of light,” he 
sauntered into an apartment sacred to the worship of Mammon, where 
he amused himself for some moments in watching the fluctuations of the 
various games which were progressing about him. This state of things 
could not, however, endure long. Paris is as proverbially a city of 
gamesters as St. Petersburgh itself; and every é/égant who seeks to 
maintain his position in high society is quite as familiar with the cards 
and dice as with—we were about to say—his breviary ; but as such a 
comparison would by no means have sufficed to imply what we intended 
to convey, we correct ourselves, and substitute in lieu thereof—with his 
tailor’s bills. Thus, then, M. de , from a spectator, soon became 
an actor in the busy scene; and drawing off his spotless gloves, and 
advancing a chair which stood temptingly beside a small table niched 
into a recess draperied with pale blue silk, found himself opposed to a 
stranger, by whom he had been invited to-essay his skill, or to amuse 
his idleness, at one of those convenient games of chance which may be 
practised en téte-d-téte. Never were two individuals more opposed in 
manner and appearance than our hero and his antagonist. M. de 
was refined to a fault, and low-voiced as a woman, while the stranger 
was florid, loud, and abrupt, to a degree almost incompatible with his 
position as a man of fashion. Thus the parties were socially mis- 
matched ; but, under the circumstances, the cards were matter of more 
importance than the man, and the two antagonists at once proceeded to 
business. Our hero, who had prudently provided for exigencies of this 
nature, had a respectable sum about his person, and moreover piqued 
himself upon his savoir faire, but on this occasion he had unfortunately 
“reckoned without his host,” for it soon became apparent that he was no 
match for his noisy opponent; and the shining Napoleons which he 
carelessly placed upon the table, soon made their way into the gousset 
of his exulting antagonist. That the play was perfectly fair he both 
felt and saw, but the success of the opposite party was so extraordinary 
that it piqued his vanity ; and when he had exhausted his purse, he still 
resolved to persevere, feeling convinced that some sudden turn of for- 
tune must soon enable him to redeem his ill-luck, He, consequently, 
explained to his antagonist that he had no more money about him, but 
that he was ready to continue the struggle on parole, a proposition 
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which was immediately accepted, and the game was renewed as energe- 
tically as ever, with the same unaccountable result. Prosperity had 
however, tended to overcome the good-breeding of his fortunate adver- 
sary, who hecame so much elated by the golden harvest which he conti- 
nued to reap from the pertinacity of our hero, that his exultation grew 
wordy and noisy, and attracted a crowd of idlers about the table. 

“ Aud, nevertheless,” he shouted, as he possessed himself of stake 
after stake, which he carefully scored against his victim ; “ nevertheless, 
Monsieur plays admirably, Monsieur is a perfect master of the game ! 
Yet you see, gentlemen, you see that he cannot stand against my lucky 
star. 

The spectators acquiesced and marvelled, and still the struggle conti- 
nued, M.de , who found it infinitely more easy to lose his money 
than to support the ill-timed hilarity of his companion, made no reply 
to the vain boasting by which his losses were aggravated; but he was 
a gentleman, and resolved not to afford the fortunate gamester the 
triumph of perceiving that he had ruffled his temper. Suddenly, how- 
ever, the happy winner waxed more facetious than ever; and while 
recording each separate and additional gain, said with a mocking laugh, 
which excoriated the nerves of his antagonist,— 

“ Again, my dear Monsieur! You may write home to your family.” 

The expression was futile enough; nor was it until it had been 
several times repeated that M. de 
tient by its constant recurrence. He nevertheless contrived to control 
his annoyance, and persisted in playing until the party broke up, when 
he rose a debtor of a thousand crowns, in addition to the contents of 
his purse, to his unmannerly adversary. 

“To-morrow, Monsieur,” he said with studied courtesy, “ this little 
affair shall be settled, and I will then trust to a future opportunity for 
my revanche.” 

His creditor laughed loudly once more, returned his parting bow, 
and our hero threw himself into his cab, considerably ruffled by the 
events of the evening. 

On entering his apartment a packet was placed in his hand ; and he 
found himself directed by his chef to leave Paris on the following 
day with important dispatches. This was vexatious enough, as it ter- 
minated all hope of the revenge which he had eagerly anticipated ; and 
he accordingly resolved to devise some other method of diminishing the 
arrogant satisfaction of his late opponent. 

“ T have occasionally lost larger sums,” he murmured, as he prepared 
to retire to rest, “but never before did I feel such reluctance to pay a 
debt of honour. To throw away one’s money upon a brute of this 
description is intolerable. I wi// make him experience by some means 
or another the danger of trifling with the feelings of a gentleman.” 

Thus resolved, M. de soon forgot his annoyance in sleep ; and 
in the morning his cab was ordered at an unusually early hour. Some 
twenty minutes subsequently it stopped at the residence of his late an- 
tagonist, to whose concierge the tiger of the young diplomatist delivered 
a huge packet, sealed with three enormous seals, accompanied by a 
minute note ; after which the equipage whirled away, and the success- 
ful gambler was informed that un Monsieur en cabriolet had left the 
articles in question to which no answer was required. The recipient first 
opened the note, and read as follows :-— 


began to feel irritated and impa-’ 
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“«‘ Unexpectedly compelled by diplomatic business to leave Paris within 
a few hours, I hasten to cancel the obligation incurred towards yourself 
last evening. I do not send specie, but value, as from your own lips I 
was enabled to gather the predominant sentiment of your mind. Thus, 
Monsieur, anxious to meet your exemplary and praiseworthy principle, 
so untiringly impressed upon me during the few hours in which I was 
honoured by your society, I have endeavoured to meet what must, I am 
convinced, under the circumstances, be your dearest wish; and I accord- 
ingly enclose to you, in the accompanying packet, the means of prac- 
tising to the widest extent your very exemplary epistolary system.” 


The fortunate gamester eagerly opened the enormous parcel; and 
found therein to his consternation and annoyance —twelve thousand 
postage stamps, of five sous each ! 


NOTE ON THE REVIEW OF THE “RAMBLES THROUGH ROME.” 


WE have received a letter of remonstrance from the Chevalier de 
Chatelain, couched in such courteous terms to ourselves, that we feel 
much pleasure in assuring that gentleman that he is quite mistaken in 
supposing that our notice of his book emanated from “an occasional 
contributor, who had some object of private malice to gratify.” 

M. de Chatelain says that “ there is a wide difference between criti- 
cism directed against the author and that which is levelled at the man.” 

We need hardly add that it was the book and its contents that formed 
the subject-matter of our review; assuredly not the character of the 
author as a private individual—apart from what he may have thought 
proper to relate of himself in his work. 

On a reperusal of the critique, M.de Chatelain will see that the 
paragraph he refers to does not bear the construction he attributes to it, 
of “throwing odious insinuations against his character, and that of 
a highly respectable Roman young lady, since dead.” We utterly dis- 
claim any such meaning, and sincerely regret that any allusion was 
made in our review to this portion of the book, now that we find that it 
has given pain to the author. 

M. de Chatelain has equally misunderstood us in imagining that we 
accused him of “deliberate falsehood,” when we complained of the 
introduction of “romances” in the work, “though the Chevalier says 
they are from real life.” We still adhere to this critical objection. 
The term “ romance,” as applied to these episodes, is not ours, but his 
own. 

We trust that this explanation will satisfy the Chevalier de Chatelain 
that we were actuated by no other motive in reviewing his “ Rambles ” 
than that of legitimate criticism ; and that in the exercise of our cen- 
sorial function, we are not undeserving of the graceful compliment he 
pays to our national love of “ fair play.” 
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